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PREFACE 

BY 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON,  ESQ.,  M.A. 


Hitherto  students  of  Russian  who  attempted  to  learn  the 
language  without  the  help  of  a  teacher  have  been  met  by 
a  grave  initial  difficulty  —  the  want  of  a  good  Grammar. 
As  a  general  rule  they  availed  themselves  of  Reiff's  '^  English- 
Russian  Grammar/^  but  it  lefl  much  to  be  desired.  There 
existed,  it  is  true,  in  French  and  German,  Grammars  on 
the  Ollendorff  System,  but  in  English  there  was  little  aid 
to  be  obtained  beyond  what  Reiff  could  give.  In  order  to 
meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Russian  language — a  language  which  has  been  neglected  in 
a  manner  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  but  to  which 
political  circumstances  have  lately  given  a  novel  importance 
— Mr.  Triibner  has  caused  the  present  work  to  be  prepared, 
and  he  has  asked  me  to  supply  it  with  a  few  lines  of  Preface, 
which  I  do  willingly. 

I  am  far  irom  thinking  Ollendorff's  System  the  best 
possible,  but  in  the  present  instance  there  was  not  much 
choice.  For  Mr.  Riola's  present  work,  which  is  based 
upon    that    system,    there  will    doubtless  be  a  demand, 
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there  being  numbers  of  students  who  wish  to  gain  some 
acquaintance  with  Russian^  but  who  are  unable,  if  living  in 
the  country,  to  find  a  master.  To  them  the  present  work 
will  be  practically  useful,  whereas  a  scientific  Grammar,  such 
as  would  satisfy  a  linguist,  would  be  of  little  value  to  the 
general  public,  and  would  command  little  or  no  sale. 

I  can  vouch^  from  personal  knowledge,  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Riola  has  performed  his  work  most  conscientiously, 
having  taken  very  great  pains  to  elucidate  what  in  pre- 
vious works  on  the  subject  was  left  obscure,  and  having, 
r  think,  succeeded  in  rendering  comparatively  easy  what  has 
generally  been  considered  a  difficult  task.  I  shall  be  glad 
indeed  if  I  find  it  serves  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  readers 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  a  language  spoken  by 
forty  millions  of  people,  a  language  rich,  sonorous  and  lucid, 
and  which  is  the  key  to  a  vigorous  young  literature,  destined, 
I  am  sure,  to  make  its  voice  widely  heard.  The  greater 
the  number  in  England  of  Students  of  Russian,  the  more 
Englishmen  will  there  be  free  from  the  extraordinary  igno- 
rance about  all  things  Russian  which  now  makes  itself  so 
widely  felt. 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 

S,  Alfked  PlacEj 

April  25, 1878. 
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A  UT  HOE'S     PREFACE. 


The  almost  total  neglect  that  the  Russian  Language  has 
hitherto  met  with  in  this  country  is  capable  of  two  explana- 
tions, one  of  which  may  be  said  to  include  the  other,  namely, 
its  supposed  insurmountable  difficulties  and  the  want  of  a 
good  Grammar.  On  the  first  pointy  suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing — ^absolutely  nothing — which  should  deter  the 
student.  The  prominent  features  of  the  language  are  clear- 
ness and  methodical  arrangement.  If  the  contrary  have 
been  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  owing  to  no  other  causes 
than  the  defective  methods  and  the  insufficient  or  faulty 
explanations  presented  by  the  Grammars  hitherto  published 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

Now  the  fact  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  English  authors  in  every  department  of  History, 
Fiction  and  Poetry  are  known  and  appreciated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Russian  Empire;  on  the  other 
hand,  save  to  a  select  few,  the  bulk  of  a  new,  vigorous  and 
original  literature,  comprising  invaluable  geographical, 
ethnological  and  linguistical  treasures,  the  product  of  Sla- 
vonic life,  thought  and  culture  as  developed  in  Russia,  has 
imparted  nothing  to  the  educated  classes  of  England  beyond 
a  few  paltry  translations  and  a  few  names.  What  reasons 
are  we  to  assign  for  this  failure  of  reciprocity  ?  We  have 
not  far  to  seek.  The  student  of  Russian,  however  diligent, 
is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  a  paucity  of  Grammars.  But 
not  only  is  his  choice  thus  limited,  but  even  should  he  select 
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Reiff 's,  as  the  one  best  known,  he  will  search  through  its 
pages  in  vain  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  he  may 
encounter  in  his  course  of  reading.  If  to  this  we  add,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  a  teacher  unable  to  enlighten  him,  what  wonder 
that,  in  the  face  of  ever  new  and  recurring  obstacles  and 
discouragements,  he  should  relinquish  altogether  the  study, 
under  the  despairing  conviction  that  the  chief  phenomena 
of  the  language  are  beyond  the  reach  of  comprehension  and 
illustration  ? 

I  confidently  repeat,  however,  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  that  Russian  is  easy  of  acquirement  by  dint 
of  average  diligence  and  j)er8everance.  It  now  remains  for 
me  to  state  briefly  in  what  respects  I  have  opened  new 
paths,  or  made  old  ones  less  rugged,  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object. 

The  experience  of  a  course  of  tuition  of  this  my  native 
language  during  several  years  in  London  has  convinced  me 
that  Ollendorff's  Method,  qualified  by  some  necessary  mo- 
difications, is  the  one  most  suitable  for  all  classes  of  learners. 
On  its  merits  it  is  not  for  me  to  expatiate  here  :  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  time ;  and  leaving  this  point  for  the  present, 
I  proceed  to  indicate  the  special  features  which,  I  trust, 
render  this  work  far  superior  to  those  published  in  France 
or  Germany. 

To  begin  with  Pronunciation,  I  have  devoted  a  minute 
and  exhaustive  treatise,  supplemented  with  tables  of  re- 
ference, to  the  powers  of  the  Alphabet,  both  proper  and 
accidental.  One  observation,  however,  is  here  necessary. 
Some  Grammarians  have  sought  to  represent  the  ambiguous 
distinctions  of  unaccented  vowels  by  numerical  indications. 
To  make  my  meaning  clear,  the  reader  must  know  that 
Russian  is  similar  to  English  in  this  respect.   For  instance, 
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in  ''admirable/'  the  vowel-sounds  of  the  three  last  syllables 
are  somewhat  equivocal,  although  Walker  attempted  to 
assign  a  fixity  to  each  in  this  and  in  all  other  examples. 
Again^  take  a  in  ''Indian/'  Is  not  its  proper  sound 
purely  conventional  ?  Now  it  must  be  ..understood  that 
Kussian  polysyllables  are  open  to  analogous  observations. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  refrain  from 
laying  down  rules  thereon,  feeling  convinced  that  all  such 
attempts  must  prove  not  only  burdensome  to  the  memory, 
but  utterly  illusory  and  abortive.  These  niceties,  the  result 
doubtless  of  rapidity  of  colloquial  utterance,  are  influenced, 
be  it  remembered,  by  nature,  education,  caprice,  and  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  and  defy  classification.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  native,  they  are  readily  apprehended  and 
retained ;  and  I  will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  self-instructor, 
that  if  he  thoroughly  possess  the  distinct  vowels,  both 
proper  and  accidental,  he  may  safely  let  the  unaccented 
ones  shift  for  themselves,  and  rest  assured  that  his  pro- 
nunciation will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  ear  of  any 
Russian. 

In  treating  of  Orthography,  I  have  considered  a  know- 
ledge of  words  in  which  the  letter  *&  occurs  so  indispensable, 
that  I  have  subjoined  a  complete  list  of  them,  the  more  so 
that  this  letter  is  a  stumbling-block  even  to  many  natives. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  mastery  of  in- 
flexions and  terminations,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute,  so 
to  speak,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  this  great  Slavonic 
idiom.  This  step  once  passed  over,  the  storing  up  of  roots 
in  the  memory  becomes  an  easy  and  profitable  task,  and  the 
rules  of  construction  can  be  digested  at  leisyire.  And  this 
object  I  have  constantly  borne  in  tnind  in  the  framing  of 
the  exercises.     I  have  purposely  grouped  the  most  difficult 
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combinations^  in  order  to  bring  the  learner  face  to  face  with 
this  paramount  requisite^  and  that  too  at  the  risk  of  trifling 
inelegancies  and  incongruities^  especially  in  the  early 
themes.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  department  that  the  value  of 
Ollendorff's  Method  becomes  apparent.  The  mere  learning 
of  rules,  or  of  any  other  grammatical  exposition,  will  never 
impart  the  faculty  of  readiness  and  resource  in  using  the 
inflexions  of  a  living  language,  unless  a  progressive  praxis 
of  combination  and  inversion  be  superadded.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  afforded  by  dealing  with  each  part  of  speech 
in  separate  detail,  but  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  all,  at 
the  very  outset,  and  thus  passing  gradually  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex  forms  of  discourse.  That 
examples,  however  varied,  are  valueless  without  rule  or 
guiding  principle,  is  also  true ;  and  on  this  head  I  trust  that 
I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  conciseness  and 
intelligibility.  At  the  same  time,  throughout  the  Exercises, 
I  have  strenuously  and,  I  hope,  successfully  aimed  at 
variety  of  topic  and  illustration,  to  the  end  that  the  learner 
who  has  worked  at  this  branch  may  find  himself  in  posses- 
sion, not  only  of  a  cqpia  verborum,  but  of  a  copia  fandi  on 
subjects  of  common  life,  such  as  he  may  search  for  in  vain 
in  Manuals  of  Dialogues  and  Vocabularies.  Exception  might 
possibly  be  taken  by  some  persons  to  the  frequency  of  in- 
terrogative sentences  .with  jh  ;  but  it  cannot  be  known  too 
soon  that  herein  lies  a  cardinal  point  of  conception  in  the 
Russian  mind,  affecting  especially  the  construction  of  inter- 
rogative clauses ;  and  unless  this  point  be  fully  seized  by 
the  Englishman,  he  will  fall  into  grievous  blunders  in  the 
framing  of  questions. 

My  exposition  of  the  Verb  is  founded  on  that  of  the 
Russian  Grammarians  most  in  repute.     Some  foreign  ones 
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have  presumably  aimed  at  journeyiDg  by  easy  stages,  by 
means  of  minute  subdivisions  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
misname  classes  and  branches.  All  such  methods  are 
erroneous,  and  lead  to  inevitable  confusion.  The  simple 
and  easily  retained  distinctions  are  those  on  which  my 
countrymen  have  settled,  namely,  two  conjugatious,  and 
these  subdivided  into  ten  classes,  eight  of  which  belong  to 
the  first  and  two  to  the  second  conjugation.  Besides  this, 
ea<^h  verb  is  susceptible  of  three  branchen — the  present,  past, 
and  iterative.  Thus  the  verb  is  the  stem  from  which  the 
branches  spring.  To  these  we  add  only  thirteen  irregular 
verbs.  All  the  regular  ones  I  have  not  failed  to  illustrate 
by  complete  tables  of  reference. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Russian  verb  possesses  Aspects,  by 
whose  agency  it  becomes  such  a  supple  instrument  of 
thought  as  to  be  unrivalled  even  by  the  Greek  verb,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  enter  into  great  detail  on  this  point,  and  I 
trust  that  the  lessons  given  on  this  subject  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  way  of  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
conceived  that  I  should  fail  in  presenting  a  full  picture  of 
moods  and  aspects  had  I  stopped  there.  I  have  therefore 
given  in  the  Appendix  paradigms  of  conjugation  in  all 
voices,  and,  by  parallel  contrasts  of  aspects,  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  in  what  particular  tense  each  one  is  found  or 
wanting.  Any  mere  statement  by  itself  would  have  afforded 
less  valuable  assistance. 

The  declensions,  with  copious  tables,  are  given  in  the 
Practical  Part,  according  to  gender,  as  being  most  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  a  beginner.  In  the  Appendix,  how- 
ever, for  those  already  initiated,  Nouns  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  inflexions  of  the  genitive,  as  laid 
down  by  Russian  Grammarians. 

A  list  of  Adverbs  and  Prepositions,  with  their  govem- 
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ment^  are  to  be  founds  with  copious  illustrations^  and  leave^ 
I  hope^  nothing  unnoticed  in  this  vital  part  of  Syntax. 

Idiomatic  forms,  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment, 
are  fully  grappled  with  and  lucidly  explained  throughout 
the  work.  I  would  point  especially  to  those  of  6buo  and 
6biBaJ0,  which,  although  of  frequent  recurrence  both  in 
writing  and  speaking,  have  hitherto  failed  in  securing  their 
due  share  of  attention. 

On  the  Order  of  Words  no  less  than  two  lessons  are 
given,  with  much  detail  and  appropriate  exercises  and 
examples.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  subject  so  important, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  arrangement  and  structure  of 
periods,  and  presenting  wide  divergences  from  the  genius 
of  the  English  language,  was  deserving  of  nothing  short  of 
a  separate  and  somewhat  lengthy  treatise. 

It  were  perhaps  tedious  to  enumerate  the  other  features 
of  this  work ;  they  can  be  easily  discovered  by  a  fair  and 
intelligent  comparison  with  any  of  its  predecessors.  I  will 
only  state,  in  addition,  that  I  have  steadily  kept  in  view 
the  object  of  self- tuition,  and  have  constantly  endeavoured 
to  afford  every  assistance  in  cases  where  oral  teaching 
might  be  either  unattainable  or  insufficient. 

After  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  merits  or 
the  shortcomings  of  an  undertaking  like  the  present  are 
unaffected  by  the  praise  or  censure  of  critics  alone,  however 
discerning.  Their  true  test  and  arbiter  is  time,  upon  whose 
verdict  I  confidently  rely.  I  trust,  too,  that  my  humble 
labours  may  prove  of  some  assistance  in  promoting  the  in- 
terchange of  enlightenment  between  two  great  nations,  on 
whose  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  so  much  depends  the 

welfare  of  the  world. 

Henry  Biola. 
31,  CHABiNa  Cboss,  S.W, 

Ajfril  2,  1878. 
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. .  b  .. 
. .  V     .. 

• '  S    •  • 
..  d 

z(zh)^ 
. .  or  s ) 
..  z     in 

A 

•  •       A.  •  • 

•  •       1  •  • 

..  m    .. 
..  n 
..  o 
..  p 

•  ■     X  •  • 

•  •     Ti  •  • 


CorreBponding  Sound 
in  English. 


father^  art, 
book,  nob, 
vest,  love, 

go,  fcig. 
do,  did, 

yes,  or  e  in  met 

azure,  pleasure, 
zeal,  brazen, 
me,  be, 
ditto, 
key,  baker, 
land,  all, 
me,  prim, 
no,  den, 
on,  stock, 
part,  stop, 
road,  barren, 
seat,  pass, 
top,  spot, 


Accidental 
Sound. 


e,  O 

P 
f 

v,h,k,kli 
t 

yo,  0 

sh 
s 

A 

ye 


,  kh 


a 


d 


..00    ..  ooze,  moon, 
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RUSSIAN  ALPHABET  (Continued). 


Printed 
Cbaisetera. 


21 
22 
23 
24 

I  26 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


^  * 
X  X 

n  n 

m  m 

mm 

M  u 

b  b 

u  t 

a  3 

10  H> 

A   a 

e  e 

V  V 

tt  a 


Name. 


u 


eff 

khah 

tsay 

chay 

shall 

shchab 


Proper 
Sound. 


like  f    in 
Ger.  (kh) 
..  ts,  tz 
..  ch  in 


year 
yearee 

yeari 

vahti 

eh 

you 

yah 

pheetah 

dzhitsah 

&  short 


• .   sh;' . .  I  she,  bush, 
..shcb .. 


.  .e  mute 


m 


Corresponding  Sound 
ill  Engliflh. 

far,  grief, 

howitzer, 
church, 


Accidental 
Sound. 


N 


e  mute  (i) 


like  ye, 


k 


m 


bard  eemivowel :  has 
no  sound  by  itself: 
serves  to  show  th«t 
the  consonant  pre- 
ceding it  must  be  pro- 
nounced hard. 

pity,  charity, 

soft  semiirowel  :  ba8> 

j  \  nc>  sound  by  itself,  and  / 

serves  to  sho.W:  that  I 

I  the  consonan  t  preced-  r 

ing  it  must  be  pro- 1 


.U 


^nounced  toji, 

yes,  met, 
end,  net, 
use,  tube, 
yard, 

far,  phrase, 
me,  be, 
..  ymute  may,  boy. 


..  ya   .. 

.,  f,ph.. 


A 

..  e 


sh 


eh 


wS 


yo 


y«.6 


it 
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In  order  to  help  the  learner^  this  Table  of  English  Letters 
representing  Russian  sounds  is  given^  in  accordance  with  the 
subsequent  rules  of  Pronunciation.     (See  note,  page  9.) 

VOWELS. 


English. 

RuHsian. 

As  in 

English. 

1 

Russian. 

As  in 

a 

a 

far 

u 

K) 

use,  tube 

e 

e,  * 

met 

y 

U 

may 

e 

3 

end 

y 

bl 

pity 

g 

e,i 

me 

ya 

fl 

yard 

9 

1 

h 

soft  semiv. 

ye 

e,  4 

yes 

0 

0 

on 

y^ 

H  after  i  or  b             | 

oo 

y 

moon 

yo 

•• 

e 

yoke 

CONSONANTS. 

English. 

RusBian. 

1 

As  in 

English. 

Russian. 

As  in 

b 

6 

be 

P 

n 

part 

ch 

H 

church 

i     r 

P 

rot 

d 

4 

do 

s 

c 

seat 

f,ph 

*,  e 

far,  phra.se 

sh 

m 

she 

8 

r 

go 

shch 

lU 

— 

k 

K 

key 

t 

T 

top 

kh 

X 

German  6) 

ts  ■ 

n 

howitzer 

1 

i 

land 

V 

B 

vest 

m 

M 

me 

z 

3 

zeal 

° 

H 

no 

zh 

» 

azure 

V 


\ 


ERRATA. 

Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

20 

18 

ko-moo 

ka-moo. 

28 

1 

Vowels 

Letters. 

36 

13 

Obs. 

Obs.  5. 

38 

16 

man 

a  man. 

42 

1 

HeTBeprbifi 

HCTBeprBIH. 

49 

4 

Obs. 

Obs.  18. 

61 

25 

Obs. 

Obs.  4. 

/ 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  LETTERS  OP  THE 
RUSSIAN  ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  the  Russian  Alphabet  thirty-six  letters,  of 
fvhich  twelve  are  vowels,  twenty-one  are  consonants,  and 
three  are  semivowels. 

The  vowels  (riacHUS  SyRBU)  are : 

a,  e,  H,  i,  0,  y,  m,  *,  9»  »,  n,  v. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  following  five,  e,  i,  a, 
lo,  H  are  also  called  diphthongs  (4ByrjacBUfl). 

The  twenty-one  consonants  (corj&CHUfl  SyRBbi)  are : 
6,  B,  r,  4,  a,  3,  K,  J,  M,  H,  n,  p,  c,  t,  ♦,  x,  n,  h,  m,  m,  e. 

The  three  semivowels  (noiyri&CHBifl  6^rbbi)  are : 

iftj       B,       H. 

The  English  Alphabet  has  no  letters  corresponding  to 
the  following  in  the  Russian  Alphabet : 

M,  4,  s,  I,  B,  ft,  a,  H,  m,  m,  e,  v. 

The  Russian  Alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the 
English  J,  w,  x,  the  H  mute,  or  the  sounds  of  tA  as  in  the 
English  words  tiat  and  tAin. 

PRONUNCIATION  OP  THE  LETTERS. 

NoTB. — ^Each  syllable  in  English  words,  representing  the 
Russian  pronunciation,  should  be  pronounced  as  is  directed 
in  Table  No.  II. ;  and  until  the  student  is  thoroughly  sure 
of  the  correct  sound  of  every  Russian  letter,  he  should 
always  consult  that  table.  By  following  closely  the  sounds 
afl  they  are  given  he  will  be  able,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  teacher,  to  pronounce  so  as  to  be  understood  even  by 
uneducated  Russians. 


J 
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A.    The  Vowels  (FiacHbifl  EyKBu). 

Proper   Sounds. 
This  vowel,  when  accented,  is  pronounced : 

1.  as  the  a  in  the  following  English  words :  arU  fO'T, 

star  ;  as,  for  example, 

Adpx,  dcvTy  *  the  gift ; '     Aai&,  cio-to, '  gave.' 

2.  When  not  accented  is  pronounced  in  the  same  way, 

but  somewhat  weaker,  and  approaching  the  sound 
of  a  in  the  English  wordy»^;  as, 

odma,  nasfuif  *  our  ; '    nipa,  para,  *  the  pair^ ' 

Accidental  Sounds, 

1.  When  not  accented  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  after  the 

hissing  consonants,  hj,  h,  m,  m,  the  vowel  a  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  e  in  the  words  met,  bet  : 

ECmsL,  kozh^  '  the  skin  ; '    «zac&,  ehe^ty,  'the  watch/ 
Jdmajib,  loshedit  *  a  horse  ; '    niiiqa,  pish-^ui,  *  the  food/ 

2.  When  accented  in  the  termination  afb  of  the  genitive 

case  of  adjectives,  the  vowel  a  is  pronounced  like 
the  0  in  the  words  no,  llow : 

/(ypH^ro,  door-no'-ea,  *  of  had  ;  * 
Btiidro,  ne-^nO'Va,  *  of  domb.' 

It  should  be  observed  that  at  the  end  of  words  the  vowel 
a,  whether  accented  or  not,  always  retains  its  proper  sound 
of  tf ,  as  in/ar  or /at. 

E,  e. 

Proper   Sounds, 
This  soft  vowel  after  a  consonant  has — 

1.  The  sound  of  e,  rs  in  the  words  met,  bet : 

(^perx,  be-regf  *  the  shore ; '  ^^ 

•  HOid,  ch€'lo,  *the  brow.'  / 


\ 

N 


\ 


(  n  ) 

Note. — In  the  above  examples  of  met  and  het  the  sound 
of  Russian  e  is  well  represented ;  but  after  some  other  con- 
sonants an  Englishman  is  apt  to  pronounce  the  «  much 
harder  than  is  required.  It  must  therefore  be  bom  in 
mind  that  the  e  should  always  be  heard  soft^  as  if  the  con- 
sonant were  followed  by  the  English  yea  ;  thus  hctb,  ACTT», 
jerb.  Ten  should  not  be  pronounced  as  the  English  nety  det, 
let,  tety  but  as  if  thej  were  written  with  yea,  as  nyeat,  dyeat, 
lyeaty  tyeaty  etc. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  words  and  after  vowels  it  has  the 
sound  of  diphthong  ye,  as  in  the  words  ye9^  yellow : 

'6UE,  yea4i, '  if ; '    eir^,  ye-^noo,  *  to  him.' 

Accidental  Sounds. 

I.  The  diphthong  e  {ye)  is  pronounced  also  like  yo  {e)  : 

1.  When  accented,  as  in  the  words  yonder,  yoke : 

eJffa,^'Jka,'thefir;' 
Moe,  ma^yOy '  mine.' 

2.  In  the  accented  terminations  eutby  em9,  eM9,  erne  of 

the  present  tense  of  verbs : 

Aaemb,  da^yosh,  *  thou  givest ; ' 
6epen,  be-ryot,  *  be  takes.' 

II.  After  the  consonants  he,  h,  m^  m,  n,  the  vowel  e  has  the 

sounds  of  0  in  the  following  cases  : 

1 .  At  the  end  of  words : 

jHqe,  li-t$o,  *  the  face.' 

2.  When  coming  before  a  consonant,  which  is  followed 

by  one  of  the  hard  vowels  a,  o,  y,  w,  or  « ; 

CHen,  •-cAof, '  the  aocoant' 

III.  It  sounds  like  yo  or  o  in  the  accented  termination  en 
or  eU  of  the  instrumental  case  of  feminine  nouns : 

seiuei),  sem^yo-ti, '  with  the  land; ' 
lymd^Dy  dooHihKMAi  <  by  the  lonl ;' 


/ 


a 

/ 
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and»  when  acceDted^  before  the   gutturals  tf  k,  x  and  the 
hissing  letters  ok  and  m : 

e— xaieKi,  da-iifok,  *  distant;' 
0— sen,  zhog,' burnt.' 

Obs. — Many  writers  place  a  diaeresis  (••)  over  the  letter 
e  when  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  yo  or  o.  In  order  therefore 
to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  whenever  in 
this  work  the  letter  e  is  pronounced  as  yo  or  o,  a  diaeresis 
(")  will  be  placed  over  it,  and  in  such  case  it  will  be  used 
instead  of  the  tonic  accent. 


H,   H. 


Proper  Sound. 
When  by  itself,  either  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  when  it 
follows  a  consonant,  this  vowel  is  pronounced  as  the 
English  S  in  the  words  me^  be  {mS^  hi)  : 

Hb&ih,  ^ean, '  John  { 
H4^,  M^, '  go/ 

Accidental  Sound. 
After  the  semivowel  b,  or  after  i  (dotted),  the  vowel  h  has 
the  sound  of  the  diphthong  yS: 

'  crand,  skUy-yS^  *  the  articles ; ' 
Mapfi,  mari-yi,  *  of  Mary.' 

This  vowel  has  the  same  sound  as  the  preceding  letter  ji 
but  it  must  always  be  followed  by  another  vowel : 

jioii,  2^-ii^a, '  the  line  ; 

MHiHie,  m»«-»^-y0,  *  the  opinion.  — -^^.^ 

Obs. — ^The  only  instance  in  which  this  letter  iiKfounr 
standing  before  a  consonant  is  in  the  word  Mipi,  mir^  ' 
world;'  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  similar  wo 
MHpx,  mir^  'the  peace.' 


I 

1' 


\ 
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0,  o. 

Proper  Sound. 
This  Towel  when  accented  has  the  sound  of  o^  as  in  the 
words  on,  pot : 

/lom,  dom,  *  a  house  ;' 
sasdoi,  2flHbn, '  the  law.' 

Accidental  Sound, 
When  nnaccented  it  is  pronounced  like  a  short  in^^  ; 

o6xfiHi,  a6-mafi,  *  the  deception ; ' 
oCHOB&Tb,  oB-na^ealif  *  to  found.' 


y,  y- 


The  corresponding  sound  of  this  vowel  in  English  is  oo,  as 
in  moon,   book : 

fipo^  oot'Taf  *  the  morning  ;' 
4y0i,  doch,  '  the  oak.' 

LI,   bi. 

Proper   Sounds. 

This  hard  vowel^  the  Russian  hard  u  or  the  English  e  hard, 
has  a  sounds  the  perfect  idea  of  which  cannot  be  rendered 
in  English  words^  as  the  language  does  not  possess  so 
bard  a  sound  as  the  vowel  bi.  The  y  in  the  words  jD?(^, 
chariit/y  or  ea  in  tea,  approximately  represent  it.  An 
Englishman,  after  bearing  this  vowel  pronounced  by  a 
Russian,  can  easily  catch  it : 

TU,  ty,  or  %ML^  *  thou ;' 

4Npx,  d^Ty  or  deaty '  of  holes.' 

Accidental  Sound. 
The  vowel  hi  after  the  labial  consonants  sounds  nearly  like  we: 

BU,  VKiy  *  you  ;* 
6ujx,  bwH,  *  was  ;' 
pujii,  rwHt  *■  dug.' 
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Note. — The  hard  vowel  bi  will  be  represented  in  English 
by  the  letter  y. 

Proper  Sounds. 
This  soft  vowel  has  the  same  sound  as  the  Russian  e,  or 

English  0  as  in  met,  or  ye  as  in  yes,  with  the  exception 

that  it  is  never  pronounced  as  o. 

Obs. — ^The  same  can  be  said  of  /&  as  of  ^  /  i.e.  HirBj^irb, 
Jitn>,  etc.  must  be  pronounced  not  as  nel,  del,  let,  etc.,  but 
as  if  they  were  written  nyeat,  dyeat,  lyeat,  etc. 

Accidental  Sound, 
Asyo,  when  accented,  it  is  heard  only  in  the  following  words : 

Birisju,  eoyoz-dif^  *  stars  ;' 
riil!34a,  gnyoz-da,  *  nests ;' 
06ptii,  ab-ryoly '  he  found  ; ' 
qsiji,  tsvycif  *  he  flourished  ;  * 
ctAJa,  $yod4af  *  the  saddles.' 

And  also  in  their  derivatives  and  compounds,  as  : 

Biris^oiRa,  evyoz-dnch-ka, '  little  star  ;' 
npio6p4ii,  pri-ob-ryol, '  acquired.' 

9,  9. 

This  vowel  has  the  same  sound  as  the  e  in  the  word  enrl, 
and  it  is  never  pronounced  as  the  diphthong  ye.  At  the 
beginning  of  words  and  after  vowels,  therefore,  whenever 
the  diphthong  sound  of  ye  is  not  wanted^  the  vowel  a 
must  be  used. 

The  following  Russian  words  only  are  written  with  o  : 

ifTQThf  ^Ta,  6to,  Uhis;' 

^KiV,  64aKlll,  'such,'  'suchlike;' 

draiTB,  'so/  'thus;' 

^Kitt,  8Ki,  '  what  (a  man).' 
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Obs.-^— There  are  some  other  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  a^  bnt  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  mostly  Greek,  and 
have  merely  been  adopted  by  the  Russian  language,  as : 

^pa,  era,  'era.' 

BKS&MeHi,  ek^zcMnen,  *  the  examinatioii  ;* 

BtBBL^&rh,  e-^a^fot,  '  the  ecaffuld/  etc. 

D,  H). 

Proper  Sound, 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  and  after  vowels  or  semi- 

vowels, the  vowel  K)  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as 
the  English  u  in  the  words  icse,  or  ew  in  the  words 

jfeWj  new, 

Dn,  ng,  yovg,  '  the  south  f 

msA,  da'-u,  dch-yoUf  '  I  give ;' 

DbD,  fHU,  pew,  '  I  drink.* 

2.  After  consonants,  to  has  no  longer  the  sound  of  the 

diphthong  u  (jf07(),  but  approaches  it,  like  «  in  the 

word  tube: 

roBopio,  gct^ta^^ruy '  I  speak ;' 

Aw6jnb,  lub-iu,  *  I  love.' 

Obs. — Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  io  should  never 
be  proBoanced  as  the  English  u  lufull,  bull,  etc.,  but  always 
as  in  tube. 

Accidental  Sound. 
In   words  which  have  come  from  the  French  language,  w 

retains  the  sound  of  French  u : 

Epiocceib,  *  Brussels;' 
Anna,  'Dumas.' 

Note. — ^The  English  u  represents  the  Russian  lo. 

Proper  Sound. 
1.  At  the  beginning  of  words  and  after  vowels  and  semi- 
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vowels,  this  letter  when  accented  has  the  sound  of 
the  diphthong  ya,  as  in  the  word  j/ard : 

iifa,  yanma^ '  hole ;' 
44iafl9  <{0-2e»-ya,  <  doing.' 

2.  After  consonants  the  vowel  a  is  no  longer  pronounced 
as  diphthong  ya,  but  when  accented  it  sounds  very 
much  like  ya : 

xw6kj  Iturhya^  'loving;' 
sapi,  za-rya,  *  the  dawn ;' 

Obs. — At  the  end  of  words  the  vowel  ;i,  whether  accented 
or  not,  retains  its  proper  sound  ofya :  except  in  the  sufiix 
ca  in  reflective  verbs  pronounced  sa. 

Kopoii,  hir^rorlya,  'of  the  king;' 
DOT^pfl,  pohtt-rya,  '  the  loss.* 

Accidental  Sounds, 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  and  after  vowels  or  semi- 

vowels, when  unaccented  the  vowel  a  is  pronounced 
as  ye  in  the  word  yes  : 

aiit<5,  yey-tn,  *an  egg;' 
BiHqi,  za-yett,  *  the  hare ;' 
Tiui,  ta-ydy  'melted.' 

2.  After  consonants,  and  when  unaccented,  it  has  the 

sound  of  the  simple  vowel  e,  as  in  met : 

n&MATb,  pa-mdf  '  the  memory ;' 
DOT^pHBO,  par4e^e-no,  'lost.' 

V,  V. 

This  vowel  never  changes  its  natural  sound  of  h  (English 
e),  and  is  pronounced  as  the  English  S  in  the  words 
be,  me. 

Obs. — It  is  used  in  but  very  few  words,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  as  iivpo,  vnocracL,  etc 
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•        B.    The  Consokants    (Coriacaui  6^rbu). 

Proper  Sound. 

Thb  consonants  6,  b,  4|  3  have  the  same  sound  as  the  English 
b,  Vf  dj  z.     All  these  consonants  retain  their  proper  sound 
before  vowels,  or  when  they  are  followed  by  a  liquid  or  by  . 
any  other  weak  consonant. 


Before  w%oeU. 

Bi4tJiy  ^-dd^  'he  saw;' 
jiarb,  daXj  '  he  gave ;' 
MBib,  zof^  'the  call.' 


Before  liquid  and  weak 
consonants, 

Ejiro,  blorho,  'good;' 
Bflt,  VIM,  'out;' 
4JII,  dlya,  '  for  ;' 
BpEThj  zrit,  <  he  sees.* 


Aecidenktl  Sounds, 
All  the  above  letters  at  the  end  of  words  ending  with  the 
hard  semivowel  i,  or  when  placed  before   strong  con- 
sonants, take  the  sound  of  their  corresponding  letters : 

n,  <i>,  T,  c 

Vf    '»      t,    M 


Before  i  at  the  end  of  words, 

EoOiy  6op,  'the  hean  ;' 
porfc,  rv/,  '  the  ditch  ;* 
ca^k,  «a<,  '  the  garden  ;* 
•03^  «oc,  '  the  knife.' 


Before  hard  consonants, 

E40Ka,  b&i^ka,  '  the  knuckle  ;' 
i6AKdL,  I6i^ka,  '  the  boat ;' 
JdSROy  lof4eQ,  *  cleverly  ;' 
CBibsa,  9vya*-ia,  '  the  bundle.' 


at,  m., 

As  there  is  no  equivalent  letter  in  the  English  Alphabet 
for  this  consonant,  zA  will  represent  the  letter  ». 

The  proper  sound  of  this  consonant  is  the  same  as  the 
/I  French  y  in  the  word  jour. 


Y 
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The  sound  of  h  in  the  English  words  treasure^  plecuure^  of 
the  sound  of  «  as  in  the  words  ff lazier ^  grazier ^  represeyt 
well  the  sound  of  the  consonant  s. 

Proper  Sound,  ^ 

Before  a  vowel,  or  before  a  liquid^  or  any  other  weak  con- 
sonant>  the  letter  x  retains  its  proper  sound : 

mnxhy  thU,  *  he  lived  ;* 
muy,  zhmoOf  *  I  press.' 

Accideiitai  Sound. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  ending  in  i,  or  b,  or  before  a  strong 
consonant^  the  x  is  pronounced  like  its  corresponding 
letter  m  (sh),  as: 

BO/Ki,  hnife,  is  pronounced  *  notk  { 
fldBKa,  UuUfooi,  is  pronounced  '  juMJUa.' 

r,  r.  ^ 

Proper  Sound. 

1.  The  sound  of  this  consonant  is  generally  the  same  as 

that  of  the  English  g  before  a,  o,  r,  as  in  gaMe^  God^ 
grass : 

rojTk,  god,  *  the  year  f 
rtijCh,  gadt  *  the  reptile  f 
rp^ma,  groo'thaf  '  the  pear/ 

2.  r  aspirated  is  pronounced  like  the  English  A  in  Aiy, 

habit : 

r6cno4ii,  k^^'podif  'God;' 
fij^ro,  Ua'Jia,  *  well.' 

Obs. — At  one  time  the  Russian  language  had  only  the  r 
aspirated,  as  in  the  words  hay,  haUt;  but  in  the  language 
of  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer   used,  except  in  a  few 
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words,  as  FocnOAi,  fijiaro,  the  former  r  being  replaced  by  r 
hard,  as  the  g  in  Ood^  gamey  grass. 

Accidental  Sounds. 

1 .  "When  the  letter  r  ends  a  word,  or  is  placed  before 

the  consonant  m,  it  sounds  very  nearly  like  k  : 

Rpyri,  hrook,  *  the  circle  ;' 
n(m6rk,  pa-mok,  *  he  helped.' 

Obs. — ^Exceptions  to  this  role  ar^  met  with  in  the  words 
Eorb  and  y6on»,  wherein  r  is  not  pronounced  as  k,  but  as  x 
(H  or  German  (^) : 

Bon,  hokkf — 6od),  •  God  ;' 
y66rb,  00-60W,— oo-6od),  *poor.' 

2.  Before  the  consonants  k  and  r  {k,  t)  t  is  pronounced 

as  X  (ik)  as : 

jerKdy  Ukh-io,  ^easily  * 
b6ttm,  nol^ti,  *  the  nails.' 

3.  In  foreign  words  ending  in  pn»  the  sound  of  x  (kA)  is 

heard  instead  of  r,  as  in 

nerepO^n,  pe^Ur-boorkh,  '  St.  Petersburg  ;' 
4ifl^^pri^9  dS-na^hoorkhf  'Dunaborg.' 

4.  r  is  pronounced  as  b  {v)  in  the  terminations  aro,  sro, 

oro,  ero  of  the  genitive  case  of  Adjectives  or  Pronouns : 

4i$6paro,  do-bra-va,   *  of  good  ;' 
c^BJiro,  ti'Uychva^  '  of  blue  ;' 
Tord,  ta-to,  '  of  that ;' 
iioerd,  ma-ye'To,  'of mine.' 

# 

K,  K. 

Proper  Sound. 
The  sound  of  this  consonant  is  exactly  like  the  English  c 
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hard  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  as  in  the  words  can,  come,  or 
the  English  i  in  the  words  key,  king : 

Kon,  hot,  *  the  cat ;' 
xaii,  kak,  *  how  ;' 
xpHRi,  krih,  *  the  cry.' 

Accidental  Sounds. 

The  accidental  sounds  of  r  are  r  or  x.  When  the  letter 
K  occurs  in  the  preposition  irb  before  the  feeble  consonants 
6»  n,  TR,  3^  it  has  the  ^ound  of  its  corresponding  consonant 
r,  as: 

Ki  Bdry,  g*  ho-hoo*  *  to  God  ;' 
Ki  A6iiY,  g*  da-moo,  '  to  the  house  f 
wh  meat,  g*  zhine,  *  to  the  wife  ;' 
Ki  seuii,  /  zhn/^,  '  to  the  earth.' 

When  before  the  strong  consonants  r^  t^  %  the  letter  k  is 
pronounced  like  x  (M,  German  d^)^  as : 

KTO,  khto,  '  who  f 

•Ki  SOM^,  kh  l^-moo,  *to  whom  f  /CI 
Vh  Hicy,  kh  cha-aoOf  *  to  the  hour.' 

Note. — ^The  letter  r  will  be  represented  by  the  English  i. 


C,T. 


Proper  Sound. 

These  consonants  have  the  same  sound  as  the  English  let- 
ters *  and  i  in  the  words  eisler,  sat,  cross,  tar,  trot. 

Ci6w),  ilo-va,  'the  word  ;' 
HCTdplii,  ^t-to-ri'ifa,  *  history  ;* 
TpaeiK,  tra-va,  *  the  grass ;' 
TOTfc,  tot,  *  that.' 

Accidental  Sounds. 

Before  6,  t,  h,  m,  3,  the  letters  c  and  t  take  the  sound  of 
their  corresponding  consonants  3  and  /^,  as  in 
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c6poxh,  zbrod,  '  the  mob  f 
croBdpi,  zga'vor,  *  the  betrothal  f 
C4an,  zdcd,  *  be  gave  up  f 
CXerB,  Zf-zkog,  *  he  burnt ;' 
C3i4>>  Z'Bodiy  'from  behind  f 
dTAai'by  od-daly  ^  he  gave  up/ 

Before  the  hissing .  consonants  m  and  h,  the  letter  c  is 
pronounced  nearly  like  in  {sh),  as  : 

ci  mingofl,  ih*  akap^koyj  *  with  the  cap  ;' 
Cfc  Hicy,  s&'  cka^BoOj  *  from  the  hour.' 

When  CT  is  followed  by  h,  the  consonant  t  is  not  heard 
at  all,  as  in  the  English  word  listen^  when  the  U  &s 
in  Bussian,  is  not  heard : 

^6cTHufty  ehet-nay,  *  honest ;' 
n^CTHuJI^  poi'Tiayj  *  meagre.' 


n,  $ 


have  corresponding  sounds  in  the  English  letters  p  and  /, 
as  in  jfo^ty  proper  ;  far^  grief:  , 

nipa,  po-m,  *  a  pair  ;' 
np63a,  pro-ta,  *  prose  ;' 
♦p&Bi)ifl,  fran^4ti-ya,  *  France  ;' 
«OHap^,  foHM^if  '  the  lanterns.' 

X,  X. 

The  sound  of  this  letter  is  the  same  as  the  German  if : 

■XI,  ^&^hk,  '  them  ;' 
xopi,  c^or — kkor^  *  the  choir  ;' 
Apti,  doo&j—dookh^  *  the  spirit' 

Nqtb. — The  letter  x  will  be  represented  by  kh. 
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m,  in. 

The  English  double  consonant  sk,  as  in  the  words  aie,  dlsk^ 
represents  this  consonant : 

mini,  «&#/>,  '  thorn  ;* 


xymi  doo-iikat  'soul.' 


(  The  English  language  has  up  ^^^h  soun  j  as  m.  This  letter, 
however,  being  composed  of  the  two  combined  sounds  of 
sh  and  ck  {shch),  both  of  which  are  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  little  practice  only  is  needed  to  acquire  a  perfect 
pronunciation  of  this  compound  consonant.  Particular 
attention  must  be  drawn  io  the  fact  that  foreigners  have 
always  a  tendency  to  commence  this  consonant  with  the 
single  letter  a^  instead  of  the  sh.  Students  should  there- 
fore be  careful  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  and  avoid 
the  simple  sound  of  a. 

Proper  Sound. 

mHTB,  thckHf  *  the  shield  ;' 
oima,  p^ahrcha^  *  the  food  ;' 
TaoiuJi,  tath-ckH,  '  he  dragged.' 

Accidental  Sound, 
The  consonant  m,  when  followed  by  h,  is  pronounced  as  ni 
(sh),  as  in 

noMdipHBirb,  pa^moA-nikj  '  assistant ;' 
6B0iqaull,  o-oasA-nayi  'vegetable.' 

Proper  Sound, 
This  letter  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  the  English  double 
consonant  ch  in  the  words  church,  chose,  which : 

H^40,  ehoo-^,  *  marvel ;' 
lenf,  U^choo,  *  I  fly  ;' 
b6?k,  Whcki,  *  nights.' 


^,    H. 
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Accidental  Sound. 
Before  the  consonaDts  t  and  h  it  is  pronounced  as  m  (tk) : 

TTO,  tkto,  *  what ;' 

Bapd^HO,  ncHrtfth-na,  'ezpreasly.' 


^ 


The  proper  sound  of  this  consonant  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
man }  ;  its  sound  is  as  tz  in  the  noun  Aowiizer. 

qtH&,  titf-na,  'price  f 
4Bop4qi,  dwjM-eUf  *  palace  ^ 
JHi)6,  U-ttOj  'face.' 

NoTB. — ^The  letter  n  will  be  represented  by  U. 


e,  e. 


This  consonant  (the  English  ph)  has  the  same  sound  as  fy 
but  is  used  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Greeks  as : 

AevHUy  a-pki-ny,  *  Athens  ;' 
Anoee63iy  a'-po^ke-oZf  '  apotheosU  ;' 
Oed^opi,  fik^-c^dor^  'Theodore;' 
laxiHrpaeifl,  kal^i-gra-phi-ya,  '  caligraphy.' 

J  J,   M  M,   H  H,   P  p. 

These  four  liquid  consonants  have  the  same  sound  as  the 
English  I,  nty  n,  r  in  the  words  land^me^  name,  road;  ball, 
drufHy  on,  bar : 

jrtd,  xiio,  letif  dda,  *  the  forest,  business ;' 
u&io,  ami,  nuUa,  zhna,  'a  little,  the  winter  f 
Bam,  0B&,  hojA,  ana,  '  our,  she ;' 
Vox^f  6^pfl,  rod,  bo(Hrya,  *  the  gender,  the  storm.' 

Obr.  1. — Before  the  hard  vowels  or  strong  consonants  i 
is  heard  much  more  distinctly  or  much  stronger  than  it  is 
elsewhere ;  in  fact  as  though  it  were  double,  as  in  the 
English  words  well,  Lloyd, 
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Obs.  2. — P  is  like  the  Irish  r,  i.e.  the  rolling  produced  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  coming  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  upper  front  teeth  needs  to  be  stronger  than  it  usually 
is  with  the  Enghsh  r. 

C.    The  Semivowels  (IIojyrxacHbiH). 

T),  L,  and  H. 

X. — The  hard  semi- vowel  i  has  no  sound  whatever  when  by 
itself;  it  can  be  placed  only  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or 
word,  and  in  that  case  it  gives  to  the  preceding  consonant 
a  strong  harsh  sounds  as  if  the  consonant  were  pro- 
nounced with  an  effort^  or  were  doubled^  as  //  in  roll,  ball, 
or  rr  in  burr  : 

nouTfc,  poQ,  *  flour ;' 
CTOOi,  s'op,  '  stop  ;' 
BOJi,  soUf  *  cross  ;' 
Bon,  noUf  <  of  notes  ; 
nopi,  jwrr,  'of  pores.' 

b. — The  soft  semivowel  h  gives  a  very  soft,  liquid  sound  to 
the  preceding  consonant^  as  if  the  latter  was  followed  by 
the  Russian  h  or  English  e  mute.  The  sound  of  the  n  in  the 
termination  gne^  in  the  French  words  champagney  mofi^ 
tagne,  cigogne,  or  the  sound  of  I  in  the  French  words  peril, 
sierily  may  approximately  represent  the  sound  of  the  soft 
semivowel  b  : 

6p&Rb,  hragne,  'contest;' 
KHHb,  kigne^  '  throw.' 

Obs. — ^Neither  of  the  above  semivowels  can  be  placed 
after  a  vowel  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

!>  and  b  can  be  met  with  in  the  middle  of  compound 
words  and  inflexions  only^  and  in  that  case  they  are  placed 
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tx>  indicate  that  the  vowel^  which  immediately  follows^  is  to 
be  pronounced  separately.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  semi- 
vowels T>  and  h  can  be  joined  to  consonants  only^  and  never 
to  vowels. 

The  1  and  h,  when  they  come  after  the  hissing  consonants 
m,  Hj  m,  m,  sound  nearly  alike ;  thus^  in  the  words 

KaM^QTB  —  uuna, 

there  is  scarcely  any  difference  ih  sound  between  sn»  and 
XL,  or  mi*  and  mB. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  for  an  Englishman  the  hard 
semivowel  x  does  not  present  any  difficulty  of  pronun- 
ciation. The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  soft  b.  Under 
careful  guidance,  however,  by  a  Russian  teacher,  it  is  readily 
acquired.  For  those,  however,  who  may  have  to  study 
Russian  without  assistance,  the  following  observation  is 
of  importance:  —  In  no  case  should  the  tongue  touch 
the  front  teeth  or  the  front  part  of  the  palate ;  if  this  be 
done  the  pronunciation  of  any  consonant^  with  the  softness 
required  in  Russian,  would  be  impossible.  In  commencing 
the  study  of  the  soft  b,  the  use  of  the  English  i,  as  in  the 
word  bit,  pronounced  very  short,  is  advisable;  and  the 
tongue  should  touch  only  the  side  of  the  teeth,  or  the  side 
of  the  palate  or  cheek : 

A&Bii,  danif  *  tribute  ;' 
Cpoib,  brvviy  'eyebrow 
HecTb,  ekeiti,  '  honour  ;' 
6aib,  bdif  '  pain  ;' 
xoc&pb,  ho-tariy  ^  mower  f 
CRop6i>,  ioorbiy  'grief;' 
ecHB,  yatni,  *  I  am  ;' 
creob,  stepi,  'prairie  ;' 
rpii3b,  gryazi,  *  mud  / 
6y4l»,  boodi,  *be;' 
ocb.  Oil,  'axe.' 
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Note. — As  the  letter  e  represents  the  Russian  letter  e. 
the  soft  semivowel  h  may  be  represented  hj  t,  which  should 
however,  scarcely  be  heard, 

Exercise  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  semivoioeh  "h  and  b. 


Bnsh,  he  beat ; 
Buji,  he  was  ; 
BuTb,  the  state  ; 
Tocu6xh,  of  gentlemen ; 
4aHi,  given; 
3Kapi«  the  heat ; 
Rpon,  the  roof ; 
Man,  mate  (in  che«)  ; 
flapi,  the  steam ; 
CuHi,  the  son. 


Bha,  the  ball ; 
BtUhf  an  event ; 
Bun,  to  be  ; 
rocnd4b,  Lord  ; 
4aHb,  the  tribute  ; 
XCapb,  fry,  imp.; 
RpoBb,  the  blood  ; 
Xatb,  the  mother ; 
napb,  steam  out,  imp. ; 
CuBb,  blue. 


B. 


This  soft  semivowel^  the  Russian  h  short,  has  an  imperfect 
sound  by  itself,  and  can  be  distinctly  heard  only  after  a 
vowel,  with  which  it  forms  one  syllable.  The  letter  y  in 
the  words  may,  say,  way^  represents  the  sound  of  the  semi- 
vowel H  very  well : 

Maft,  ma.%f^  *  may  ;' 
r&il,  fceift  *  blow  ;' 
neM,  pey,  *  drink.' 

Note. — tt  will  be  represented  hence'forth  by  the  English 
letter  y.  Although  the  letter  y  has  been  already  adopted  to 
fepresent  the  hard  vowel  bi,  there  can  be  no  confusion,  as 
bi  can  only  be  placed  after  consonants^  and  h  only  after 
vowels. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  VOWELS  AND 

CONSONANTS.  ^• 

According  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  Rus- 
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sian^  the  vowels  are  divided  into  hard  and  Boft,  The  semi- 
vowels are  either  hard  or  soft^  and  the  consonants  are 
divided  into  sharp,  flat  and  liquid. 

A.    Thb  Vowels  (riacHbiH  B^kbm), 

1,     Hard  (^eSejiHa),  a,  9,  o,  y,  w. 

&.     Soft  (t&hkih),  h,  e  or  i,  h  or  i,  k),  e. 

B.    The  Semivowels  (IIojyrjacHbifl  EyKBu). 

1.  Hard  (TBep4aa)^  i. 

2.  Soft  (icArKifl),  h  and  ft. 

C.    The  Consonants  (CorjacBbia  EyKBbi). 

1.  Sharp  (TBep^Hg),  ♦,  n,  t,  c,  in,  k,  x,  n,  %  m,  e. 

2.  Flat  {ukvK\E)y  6,  b,  r,  a,  m,  3. 

3.  Liquid  (naaBHbifl)^  i,  u,  n,  p. 

m 

Obs. — ^The  liquid  consonants,  j,   m,   h,  p,  may  be  also 
called  semiconsonants  ;  all  other  consonants  are  mute. 

The  consonants  are  also,  according  to  their  organic  for- 
mation, divided  into : 

1.  Labials  (ry6Hbifl),  6,  b,  h,  n,  ^, 

2.  Palatals  (no4He6Hbifl),  i,  e,  p. 
S.    Dental  (sySHbifl.) : 

a.    Linguals  (ssb'iHHbifl),  f^,  t,  n. 
i.    Lispings  (meneJCBaTbifl),  3,  c. 
e.    Hissings  (mnniniifl),  m,  %  m,  tq. 

4.  Gutturals  (ropiaHHbifl)^  r»  k,  x. 
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UNION  AND  PERMUTATION  OF  VOWELS. 

Two  hard  vowek  are  never  united  together. 

The  vowels  i,  e,  jo  and  the  semivowel  h  never  admit 
before  them  the  consonants  v,  Vi,  x,  nor  do  they  in  some 
instances  even  admit  4,  t^  3^  c. 

In  the  same  way  the  vowel  h,  in  the  formation  of 
derivative  words,  never  admits  before  it  r,  k,  x,  q. 

A.    Permutation  op  Consonants. 

1.  A,  r,  3  )  r  » 

'  before 


2.     T,  K,  n 

4.     or,  CK    J       ^^^'^^^  ^^^^ .      (  m 


H,  e,  H,  M),  b  ,   ^ 


B.    Permutation  op  Vowels.        / 

1,  a    C  after  r,   k,  x,  n,  h,  h,  ni,   m  )  au 
K)  (^  change  into  )  y. 

2.  bi  after  »c,  h,  m,  m,  r,  k,  x  changes  into  h. 

8.     0  when  unaccented  after  b[,  »,   h,   m,  m, 
changes  into  e.* 

4.     i  after  i  changes  into  h 

C.    Permutation  op  Semivowels. 

1.  The  semivowel  b  after  a  vowel  changes  into  h. 

2.  The  semivowel  b  before  a  consonant  withi  changes  into  e. 

3.  The  semivowel  "b  before  two  consonants  changes  into  0. 

4.  The  semivowel    fi   before    a  consonant  followed  by   x 

changes  into  e. 


•  When  e  is  pronounced  as  yo  (c)  it  is  usually  replaced  by  o  ;  as, 
Btm6,  niend,  instead  of  flttq^,  jue^€. 
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Epenthesis  (BcraBKa)^  and  Pkosthesis  (IIpBcr&BRa). 

The  vowels  e^  o,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  when  they 
replace  the  semivowels,  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  between  two  consonants,  as : 

BtTepi  instead  of  Bttpi ; 
xptnoKX  and  not  Epi&nsi. 

The  consonant  i  is  inserted  after  the  consonants  fi,  ^,  n, 
6,  M  when  they  are  followed  by  the  vowels  e  or  w,  thus 
will  be: 

j|]0(Ui6  instead  of  mCi) ; 
ioiuio  instead  of  jobk>  ; 
xyn^io  instead  of  Kynio. 

The  consonants  b  and  h  are  sometimes  added  before 
vowels^  as : 

e6cenh  instead  of  ocmb  ; 
Ba  Herd  instead  of  Ha  er6. 

Apocope  (VciHeHie),  and  Syncope  (HaxftTie). 

1.  Apocope  is  the  shortening  or  the  omission  of  a  syl  • 

lable  at  the  end  of  a  word : 

HBoB  instead  of  mh6io  ; 
vto6^  instead  of  vidOvi, 

2.  Syncope  is  the  elision  of  a  letter  in  the  middle  of  a 

word,  thus  will  be : 

4B]iB7  instead  of  ABirirf. 

9 

THE  TONIC  ACCENT. 

In  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  words  one  syllable  is  always 
pronounced  with  more  marked  emphasis  and  with  greater 
effort  of  the  voice  than  the  remaining  syllables  in  the  same 
word.     This  modification  of  the  voice  is  called  the  tonic 
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accent  (y^ap^Hie) .  The  accented  syllable  of  a  word  is  called 
long,  (^ojrifi)^  and  all  other  syllables  are  short  (KopoTKiH). 
The  tonic  accent  in  Russian  books  is  printed  only  in  the 
case  of  a  few  homonymous  words,  such  as : 

siHon,  *  cafitle/  and    saMdEi, '  lock  ;* 

or,  in  order  to  point  out  certain  grammatical  inflexions,  as 

CJ6Ba,  '  of  the  word/    geuit.  sing. 
CJOB&,  *  tbe  words/    nom.  plur. 

The  tonic  accent  is  indicated  by  a  little  mark  ( ' )  over  the 
vowel.  As  the  tonic  accent  in  Russian  words  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  definite  rule,  and  as  moreover  in  the  for- 
mation of  derivatives  and  in  many  inflexions  it  changes  its 
place  from  one  syllable  to  another,  the  accent  over  all 
Russian  words  in  this  Grammar  will  be  marked. 


FIRST  LESSON.  —  IlBPBBifl  ypoiTB. 

The  Substantive.  —  Hue  CymecTBiTejbHoe. 

Declension  of  Masculine  Nouns,  singular  number, 
CKiOHeHie  eAAflciBeHHaro  Hucik  MyxecKaro  p64a. 
There  are  in  the  Russian  Language  seven  Cases,  one  of 
which,  however,  the  Vocative,  is  always  the  same  as  the 
Nominative,  having  a  distinct  termination  of  its  own  in  a 
few  Church  Slavonic  words  only ;  as,  Boace  !  iHcyce  XpHc- 
le!  OiMc! 

The  Nominative,  HiieB^TeAHui  nax^si. 

The  Vocative,  3B&TeJbHUlt  na^^si- 

The  Genitive  or  Ponessive,  PoAHTeABuB  naA^si. 

The  Dative,  4aTeJbHult  udLA^m-h. 

The  Accusative  or  Objective,  Bnn^TCJbH&iil  na^^iKi. 

The  Instrumental  or  Ablative,  TBopuTejiiHuft  naji^ffii. 

The  Prepositional  or  Locative,  IIpeAidXHult  na4^si> 
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Nom.    *  The  fruit, 
0€nt6.     Of  the  fruit, 
Lat.       To  the  fruit, 
Accus.     The  fruit, 
Inslr.     By  the  fruit. 


Emch.  nadeM9,  Uioxh* 
Podum.  nod.  DiOA^. 
/fam.  nod. 
BuH.  nod. 
Teop.  nod. 


Prepo8.  Of  [about]  the  fruit,  llpedJi.  nad. 


nj04y. 

IIjoxi. 

Ilio^i. 


Obs.  1 . — There  are  no  Articles  in  the  Hussian  Language, 
but  in  order  to  indicate  the  mutual  relation  of  objects,  the 
Nouns  and  Adjectives  have  different  inflexions,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  declined. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  accusative  case  is  like  the  genitive  in  the 
names  of  animate  beings,  and  like  the  nominative  in 
Nouns  designating  an  inanimate  or  abstract  object. 

Obs.  3. — Substantives  and  Adjectives  of  hard  termination 
are  declined  according  to  the  hard  declension;  those  of  soft 
termination  follow  the  soft  declension. 

/,  thouy  he.  —  H,  mbi,  ouz. 


The  coart,  a  yard, 

A  boy. 

The  apricot, 

A  fruit, 

A  town, 

A  man, 

A  house, 

Solomon, 

A  prophet, 

The  table, 

The  bread, 

Paris, 

The  palace, 

The  castle. 

The  lock. 


4mp%. 

MaJbHlKV 

A6pBK6ci. 

r6po4i- 

Hejovisi. 

Aom. 

C(uom6hi. 

Upopdrb. 

Crojx. 

Xjtfirb. 

napiim. 

4Bop6qi. 

3&M0KI. 

3aM6rk. 
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Ob8,  4. — ^The  present  tense  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb  To  be 
(6uTi»),  in  its  proper  sense^  is  always  omftted.  Thus  in  the 
phrases : 

I  am  ft  maa,  H  neiotin  ; 

A  house  i$  a  building,       Jiovk  crpo^ole. 

Am  (ecu i)  and  ia  (ecTh)  are  omitted  although  understood. 

This,  310X1 ;        Not,  He. 

Obs.  5. — ^The  negative  particle  ne  always  precedes  the 
word  to  which  it  refers  : 


Not  I, 

Not  the  table, 
Jtl. 


He  < ; 
He  cTon, 


Interrogation  is  rendered  by  the  particle  m,  which  must 
always  follow  the  interrogative  word  : 

4o6irfrnn  Hlifcvm  ?      Is  he  a  kind  boy ! 


]|^MHrvaH4o6pi? 

Is  the  boy  kind  t 

HLlk^lHSVlH  OHl  ? 

Is  he  a  boy  t  (or  a  girl). 

Ovy-M  mkn^Erht 

Is  he  a  boy  t  (Is  it  he  who  is  a  boy. 

or  some  one  else)  t 

WhenP 

Kor4&? 

Yes,       • 

4a. 

No, 

H^Tb. 

But, 

Ho. 

Also,  as  well. 

T&K»e,  H. 

And, 

H. 

Mine, 

Mofl. 

Mine,  (my  own), 

Csoft  (when  it  refers  to  the 

subject  of  the  phrase). 

Who? 

Kto? 

Your, 

Bam'b. 

Your  (own),  yours. 

Csoft  (when  it  refers  to  the 

subject  of  the  phrase). 
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Obs. — Ae  is  not  used  with  an  Interrogative  Pronoun  or 
Adverb;  as, 

Who  is  he!  Rtoohi? 

When  WEB  he  t  Kor4&  on  6uil  T 

The  English  it  has  no  equivalent  in  Russian,  and  is  there- 
fore rendered  by  one  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  third 
person  i  OHi,  ona,  oho, — he,  she,  it;  as. 

Is  this  house  yours  t        BanFii-JH  40irb  ? 
Yes,  it  is  mine.  +  4^1  OBi  MOi 


Exercise  I. 

An  apricot  is  a  fruit. — Paris  is  a  town. — ^A  castle  is  a 
house. — Solomon  is  a  prophet. — He  is  a  boy. — Is  an  apricot 
a  fruit  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  fruit. — Is  Solomon  a  prophet  ? — Yes, 
he  is  a  prophet. — ^Is  the  castle  a  house  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  house. 
Is  Paris  a  town  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  town. — Is  a  boy  a  man? — ^No, 
he  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  boy. — ^The  boy  is  not  a  man. — Bread 
is  not  a  fruit. — He  is  not  the  prophet. — A  yard  is  not  a  house. 
Who  is  he  ? — He  is  a  prophet. — Is  he  also  a  prophet. — No, 
he  is  not  a  prophet,  but  this  man  is  a  prophet. — Is  this  house 
yours? — ^No,  this  house  is  not  mine. — Who  art  thou? 
I  am  a  man. 
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SECOND  LESSON— Btopoi  Vpoia. 

_  o         (  t  EcTfc.-ji  y  Bad  ? 

Have  yon?         |  flMiere-Ji  Bbi  ? 

Obs.  1. — The  verb  to  have  may  be  rendered  in  Russian  by 
ecTB  (ts),  followed  by  the  preposition  v,  which  governs  the 
genitive  ease ;  or^  literally,  by  the  verb  mtrb^  which  governs 
the  Accusative.  The  first  mode  of  expressing  possession  is 
more  widely  used,  and^  owing  to  its  being  a  purely  Russian 
idiom,  it  has  no  equivalent  expression  in  English.  There- 
fore, for  a  few  lessons,  the  verb  ecTB  will  be  treated  in  pre- 
ference to  HMiTb. 

To  interrogate,  the  particle  jh  is  added  to  ecTL,  as  in 

HaTe  yon  t         Ecn-Ji  7  Back 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  to  he  (6biTb)  is  rarely  made  use  of  by  Russians.  The 
first  and  second  persons  are  never  used,  while  the  third 
person  is  used,  as  is  shown  above  in  the  place  of  to  have  or 
in  the  sense  of 

There  is,  There  are,      Ben. 

Obs.  2. — EcTb,  the  third  person  of  6uTb,  to  he,  in  the  sense 
of '  exist/  though  the  subject  be  in  the  plural,  remains  in 
the  singular,  as  s 

There  ia  a  house  in  the  town,  Ben  Aon  n  r6pojri. 

Tkere  are  houses  in  tciwn,  Ben  lomk  n  rdpOAt. 

Obs.  S. — ^The  third  person  of  To  he,  ecrb,  is  often  omitted, 
not  only  in  afiirmative,  but  even  in  interrogative  phrases,  as : 

Haye  jon  the  fruit  f  V  laci-ja  njon  ? 

I  have  the  frnit  7  less  njojrk 

NoTB. — ^y  Meai  eciB,  'I  have  -/  literally, '  ¥h«M  is  to  me. 
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Obs.  4. — As  there  are  bo  Articles  in  Russian,  "  /  hare  a 
fruit '^  and  "1  have  the  fruif  are  rendered  in  the  same 
way,  as : 


y  veHfl 

nJ04i. 

The  cheese, 

Cupi. 

The  sugar, 

C&xapi. 

The  honey, 

iie^i. 

The  cloak, 

njami. 

The  chair, 

CiyMi.      :' " 

The  master, 

XOSliBBl. 

Have  you  the  fruit  t 

f  y  BacviH  nji04i? 

I  have  it. 

f  y  MCH^  QUI. 

Obs.  —  Itf  referring  to  fruit,  which  is  masculine,  is 
translated  by  ohi  {he). 

Genders  in  Russian  words  are  distinguished  chiefly  by 
their  termination ;  but  if  by  their  nature  they  represent  an 
animate  being,  irrespective  of  their  termination,  they  belong, 
as  in  English,  to  the  gender  of  the  sex  they  represent ;  thus 
the  word  A^A^^ '  uncle,'  although  of  feminine  termination, 
is  of  masculine  gender. 

There  are  three  Genders  in  the  Russian  Language  : 

1.  Masculine,  MyHsecKiii  poAi>. 

2.  Feminine,  JKencKJa  po^i. 

3.  Neuter,  Cpe^niu  poAi. 

Obs.  6. — There  are  some  Nouns  ending  in  a,  a,  b,  and 
designating  some  quality  in  men,  which  can  be  used  with 
the  same  termination  both  for  mafculine  and  feminine 
genders,  as : 

Epox^ra,   Vagabond,  \ 

CnpoTA,    Orphan,  /   (man  or  woman). 

Such  words  are  of  common  gender,  66mid  po4^. 
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Yours, 

Baiui. 

W  hat  (sort),  which  ? 

KaKOH  ? 

Which  (one)  ? 

KoTopbifl  ? 

Which  cheese  have  you  ! 

Kax6t  cupi  y  Ban? 

I  hare  youn. 

y  ueEk  Banrb. 

I  baye  your  cloak. 

y  Meai  Bami  njiami- 

Which  table  hare  you  t 

KaK6tt  CTOJi  y  Ban  ? 

I  hare  my  table. 

y  ueuA  CBott  cTOii. 

Which  chair  have  you, 

RaK6B  CTyji  y  Bacft, 

Mine  or  yours ! 

Moft  BiB  CBOtt  ? 

I  have  yours. 

y  Menii  Bami. 

The  palace. 

^Bop^qi,  gen.  4\opqft« 

The  casUe, 

3&M0RI,    gen.  34MRa. 

The  lock. 

3aif6Ri,    gen.  8^k^ 

Sir, 

C^4apb. 

• 

EXKECISB   II. 

Have  you  the  fruit  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  fruit. — Have  you 
your  fruit  ? — Yes,  I  have  my  fruit. — Have  you  the  bread  ? 
Yes,  I  have  the  bread. — Have  you  your  bread  ? — I  have  my 
bread. — Have  you  the  cloak  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  cloak. — Have 
you  my  cloak  ? — I  have  mine. — Have  you  the  cheese  and  the 
apricot  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  cheese  and  the  apricot. — ^Which 
fruit  have  you  ? — I  have  my  fruit. — Have  you  my  table  ? — I 
have  your  table. — Which  table  have  you  ? — I  have  yours. 
Have  you  a  castle  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  castle. — Have  you  also 
a  chair  ? — Yes,  I  have  also  a  chair. — Which  chair  have 
you  ? — I  have  yours. — Which  garden  have  you  P — My  own. 
Have  you  the  honey  ? — ^I  have  the  honey. — Which  honey 
have  you  P — I  have  my  honey  P — Have  you  your  honey  ? 
I  have  mine. — Have  you  a  lock  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  lock 
Which  lock  have  you  ? — I  have  my  own. 
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Exercise  IIL 
What  fruit  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  fruit  of  the  garden. 
Which  garden  have  you? — I  have  the  garden  of  the  palace. 
Which  apricot  have  you? — I  have  the  boy's  apricot  (the 
apricot  of  the  boy.) — Have  you  the  garden  and  the  yard  of 
the  palace  P — ^No,  I  have  the  lock. — Which  lock  have  you  ? 
I  have  mine  and  also  the  lock  of  the  garden. — Have  you  the 
boy's  apricot  and  the  man's  bread  P — No,  I  have  the  man's 
apricot  and  the  boy's  bread. — Which  is  my  fruit  P — ^This 
fruit  is  yours. — Is  an  apricot  a  fruit  P — Yes,  it  is  a  fruit. 
Is  this  bread  a  fruit  P — ^No,  bread  is  not  a  fruit. — ^Who  is 
Solomon  P — He  is  Solomon,  but  I  am  not  Solomon. — Are 
you  a  prophet  ? — ^No,  but  he  is  a  prophet. — Is  this  boy  a 
prophet  ? — No,  he  is  not  a  prophet. — Is  a  prophet  a  man  P 
Yes,  a  prophet  is  a  man. — Who  is  a  boy  ? — He  is  a  boy. 
Who  is  man  P — ^I  am  a  man. — Is  Paris  a  town  ? — Yes,  Paris 
is  a  town. — ^Tbe  castle  and  the  garden  of  Paris. — ^The  prophet 
of  the  town  and  the  boy  of  the  house. — ^The  yard  of  the  palace. 
Is  a  castle  a  town  ? — ^No,  the  castle  is  not  a  town. — Is  he 
the  master  of  the  house  ? — ^No,  not  he,  but  I  am  the  master 
of  the  house  and  the  master  of  the  garden  also. — Who  is  the 
master  of  the  palace  ? — He  is  the  master. — Who  is  the  master 
of  the  yard  P — I  am  the  master  of  the  yard. — ^The  yard  of 
the  house  is  mine,  but  the  lock  of  the  garden  is  yours.— Is 
this  table  yours  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  mine. 


THIRD    LESSON.  —  Tpeiift    yp6Ki. 

The  boot,  Candri. 

The  shoe,  BamM&Bi. 

The  stocking,  Hyj6n. 

The  goose,  Tycb. 

The  lantern,  «OHiips. 

The  knife,  Hosi. 
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The  handkerehief, 

The  hone. 

The  cttQdleatieky 

Good, 

Bad, 

Fine,  handsome,  pretty. 

Ugly, 

Old, 

New, 

Large,  hig, 

Small,  little, 

Beaatifdl,  fine. 

Gold  candlestick, 
Leathern  shoe, 

The  lead,        CBiB^qi. 
The  pewter,   6jobo. 
The  Bilver,      cepeOp6. 


Ko». 

no4cri«iBm. 

Xopdmlt. 

4FPH0JI,  xy40l. 

KpacHBult. 

Il/RpaciiBuft,  te806p&3RUS. 

Criipuft. 

H6bu1I. 

BoibmdS. 

M&JUtt,  MlieBbSill. 

npeKp&cButt.     p|E^  e  ic  ()  /I 

3(MOt6I  noACvi^BBRi. 
K6ffaBult  OaoM&Ki. 

Leaden,  adj.  CBBBK6BUi. 
Pewter,  adj.  o^obiIbbuM. 
Silver,    adj.  cepMpBBUfl. 


Obs.  1. — Material  possessive  adjectives  (BcmecTBeHBhin) 
are  formed  from  Dames  of  material  objects  by  changing  their 
termination  into  biji,  Hbifi,  HHbifi,  ifluA,  aDUUu  obuh,  esbiH, 
as  : 

Fmit,     Udoj^ ;      adj.    n4046Bult,    of  fruit. 
Table,    Croun;        adj.    CroidButt,    of  table. 

Obs.  2. — Many  Nouns  of  masculine  gender  ending  in 
i>  or  h,  in  the  nominative  case^  have  the  vowel  p  or  e  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  between  the  two  last  consonants.  In 
declining  such  Nouns  o  or  e  is  omitted,  as : 


Nominative, 

The  stocking, 

HMeBHTeibBUll  na4« 

Hyidn, 

Genitive, 

Of  the  stocking. 

VoAAteihEUlk    Ba4. 

HjMk, 

Dative, 

To  the  stocking. 

46TejbBult       na4. 

^yiKf, 

Accusative, 

The  stocking. 

BBBHTeibBUll    Da4. 

Hyj6n. 

Instrumental, 

By  the  stocking! 

TB0pHTe4fcBUft  Da4. 

HyMdu-h, 

Prepositional, 

Of  the  Btock'ing, 

DpejudBBUtt    084. 

0  iiyjii. 

Exception. — In  some  substantives  ending  in  oirb,  the 
vowel  0,  although  in  the  termination^  is  preserved  in  the 
declension,  as : 
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3HaT6B'^  A  oonnoisseur, 

gen. 

SnaTOBi. 

Brp6Ei,  A  player, 

gen. 

HrpoKi. 

HeiHdrb,  A  boat, 

gen. 

HeJHOR&. 

HecHdRi,  The  garlic, 

gen. 

lecHOKa. 

"£346x1,  The  rider. 

gen. 

%BAOKk. 

Gbjiotrh,  A  passenger, 

'     gen. 

G1i40K&. 

Obs.  3. — There  are  also  substantives  ending  in  oirb  in 
which  0,  being  a  radical  vowel^  is  also  preserved  in  all  the 
cases,  as : 


Bon, 

The  side. 

POKl, 

The  fate. 

yp6Bi, 

The  lesson. 

Obs.  4. — "By  the  same  rule  the  vowel  e,  when  inserted 
between  two  consonants  in  the  words  ending  in  eiXb,  is  left 
out  in  the  declension,  as  : 

The  father,        Oi^m,  gen.  OrqA,  etc. 

The  merchant,  Ryn^qi,  gen.  Kynqi,  etc 

Obs.  5. — ^There  are,  however,  words  which  preserve  the 
vowel  e  in  all  the  cases,  as  : 

The  blacksmith^      RysH^qi,       gen.  Rysneqi,  etc 

A  proud  man,         ropA^q'b,        gen.  FopAeqi,  etc.         *    . 

Obs,  6. — ^The  euphonic  vowel  e  after  the  liquid  consonants 
i,  H,  p,  is  replaced  in  declension  by  the  soft  semivowel  b,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  soft  pronunciation  of  these  liquid  con- 
sonants, thus : 

The  lion,        ileirb,  gen.  .IbB&. 

The  polecat,  XopeBi,       gen.  XopbK&. 

Obs.  7. — ^When  the  euphonic  e  in  the  nominative  case  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  changed  in  all  other  cases  into  d  : 

A  fighter,  Bo^i,  gen.  BoAqd. 

The  hire,  DaeMi,  gen.  HattMi. 

The  forehead,     Jlo&bj  gen.  .I6&. 

An  eagle,  OpeJi,  gen.  Op.i&. 

The  corner,        yroji,  gen.  VrAk. 
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Which  candlestick  hare  jou  t 
I  hare  the  gold  candlestick. 
Which  shoe  have  yoa  t 
I  have  the  pretty  leather  shoe. 


Rai6i  7  llaci  no4Cii<inBn  ? 

y  Meflii  80iOT6ll  no^criiDHRi. 

Raidi  y  Baci  0amM&Ki  ? 

y  ueai  BpacAsuil  BdsaHut  duuMivh. 


Obs.  8. — ^Adjectives  of  full  termination  are  usually  placed 
before  the  substantives  which  they  qualify^  and  agree  with 
tbem  in  gender^  number  and  case. 


Exercise  IV. 

Have  you  my  beautiful  shoe  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  I  have  it. — ^Have 
you  my  old  shoe  ? — ^No,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick  P — ^No,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  eagle  have  you  P 
I  have  the  big  eagle. — Have  you  my  ugly  handkerchief? 
No,  I  have  (it)  not. — Who  has  the  beautiful  handkerchief  P 
I  have  (it)  not,  I  have  only  the  old  one. — Which  sugar  have 
you  P — Yours. — Which  boot  have  you  ? — I  have  my  leathern 
boot. — Which  goose  have  you  ? — I  have  the  big  goose. 
Have  you  my  goose  ? — No,  I  have  my  own. — Have  you  my 
old  knife  P — ^No,  I  have  the  new  knife. — Have  you  a  good 
knife? — ^Yes,  I  have  a  good  knife. — Which  lantern  have 
you  P — I  have  your  old  lantern. — Have  you  a  handsome 
cloak  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  a  handsome  cloak. — ^Which  cloak  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  the  new  cloak. — Have  you  a  new  table  P— No, 
I  have  the  old  table  only. — Have  you  a  large  house  ? — No, 
I  have  only  a  small  house. — Which  polecat  have  you  P — I 
have  the  little  polecat. — Is  this  golden  knife  yours  P — No, 
the  golden  knife  is  not  mine,  but  the  silver  knife  is  (mine). 
Which  knife  have  you  P — I  have  the^  golden  knife.— ^Is  this 
yard  large  P — Yes. — ^Which  yard  is  small  ? — Mine.— Have 
you  a  new  lantern  ? — ^No,  I  have  an  old  lantern. 
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LESSON  FOURTH.— ^ETBEPTb'ii   YpdiTL. 


Nominatiye,  The  horse, 

GenidTe,  Of  the  hone, 

Dative,  To  the  hone, 

AceasAtiTe,  The  hone, 

Iiutnimental,  With  the  hone, 

Prepositional,  About  the  horse. 

A  king, 
The  prince, 
The  polecat. 


HMeeiiTeibBUl  nax.  R01&. 

PoAHTejbBui     na4.  KohI. 

4aTeibHut         na4.  K0111&. 

BiiBiSTejbBUI     na4.  EoBi. 

TBopHTejbBul    Daj(.  RoBen 

IIpe4ji6iRfluft     na4.  0  soai 

Ropdib. 

RflflSfc. 

Xopb,  dim.  XopeKi,  gen.  XopbKi. 


Obs.  1. — ^There  are  three  substantives  ending  in  ckti, 
which  preserve  in  all  the  eases  the  euphonic  vowel  e,  as : 


HaMe'Ki,  A  hint 

ynpcRi, 

noopeRi 


I  The  reproach. 

Anything, 
Something. 

rr  (    Something  !  7 

H.Teyou   |   Anything  1    j 

I  have  nothing. 

Nothing, 

I  have  not, 


gen.  HaveKa. 
gen.  ynpexa. 
gen.  nonpeia. 

%0  BH6y4I>, 

Ito  to,  hto  HH6y4i». 

y  ueai  Btn  Ba<ier6. 

Hnqro,  HHHer6. 


Obs.  2. — ^Transitive  verbs  preceded  by  a  negative  always 
govern  the  genitive. 

Obs.  3. — ^When  HHqio  is  with  a  preposition,  it  is  placed 
between  the  negative  particle  hh  and  the  pronoun  hto,  as: 

Hh  8a  HTO,    For  nothing,  not  for  anything. 

Have  you  a  horse  f  Ecrb^i  y  Bacx  lOBb  ? 

I  have  no  horse,  y  nmA  Btn  kobL 

The  cord,  IDByp6Ki. 

The  coffee,  Rd«eA. 

The  tea,  Haft. 
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Hamiiuttiw,      The  tea,  iMeRiTfliLiul  bu-  111. 

GenitiTe,  Of  the  tak,       Pojiiejiaul  dm.  Hk», 

DatiTs,  To  the  tea,       >|£T«JiBtil  nu.  Hin. 

AccuntiTe,       The  lea,  lifldTeikiul  oaj.  fat. 

iDMnmental,    By  the  tea,       TBopiieikiul  dm-  Hien. 

Prepoeitioiu),    Of  the  tea,       llpftu6MBul  nu.  0  lit. 

Anything  good,     Rto  HBfiyji  xopomaro. 


Have  joa  Bpmethii^  good  I  i 

Nothing  of  bad,     Bii<ier6  jiypB^ro. 
I  ha«e  Dothiag  bad.  J  aeii  itn  Biierfi  jiTPitro, 

I  have  DDthing  good.  V  atai  stn  niierd  xop6niBro. 

Some  (quantity),     HiksoJ^EO. 
What?  Ito? 

Obs. — Some  and  anp,  used  in  an  unlimited  senee,  are  not 
translated,  as : 
HsTe  70a  @^ea  !    E«v>ll  y  HCl  wl  7 — 1  have  eome,    J  aeHi  ten  iifl. 

What  have  yim  J  ^tS  y  loci  ? 

What  have  you  good  t  Ito  y  met  lopdtaaro ! 

1  baTeguod  tea.  V  Heal  iitpdmia  laR. 

Obs.  4- — ^The  impersonal  verb  Bin.  ia  never  omitted. 
Hlcn  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  nicTb  or  He  ecrb,  and 
means  '  i*  not,  t/iere  i»  not/  therefore,  y  mchh  atri,  word  for 
word,  will  be, '  there  is  not  to  me.' 


Iron, 

adj. 

KejtaBua. 

Wooden, 

adj. 

^epeiiBButt, 

Cottoo, 
Paper, 

Stone, 

adj. 
adj. 
adj. 

I  EymsBul. 

Cupper, 

adj. 

uimui. 

WooUcD, 

adj. 

CfK6amit. 
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DECLENSION    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

CeJOHEHIE     HUEHl    IIPUArlTEJbHUXl. 


Full  Hard  Termination. 

Singular. 

EjtAflCTBenHoe  ^hcio. 

Nominative,    Old, 

HMeHATejrautt, 

na4. 

Ci&pul. 

Genitive,         Of  the  old, 

POAHTeJbHUll, 

na4. 

Criiparo. 

Dative,            To  the  old. 

46Tejibuutt, 

na4. 

CTapOMy. 

Accusative,     Old, 

BBHiTCJbHUlt, 

or  CT&paro. 

na4. 

Gr&puil 

Instrumental,  By  the  old. 

TBOpiiTeJbHUtt, 

na4. 

CrdpuiTfc* 

Prepositional,  Of  the  old. 

npe^i^KBul, 

na4. 

OCI&polTb 

Obs.  5. — The  Adjectives  in  declension  must  follow  either 
the  hard  or  soft  termination,  according  to  the  table  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Lesson. 


Only, 


ToibKO. 


What  hare  you ! 
I  have  only  the  cloak. 
Have  you  anything  good  f 
I  have  nothing  good. 

Him,  Ero,  (accusative  and  genitive  of  the  pers.  pron.  OHi). 


Ht6  y  Bacb  ? 

y  MeHfl  T6ibR0  njanrb. 

EcTbp-jB  y  MUTb  <iTo  BB6^;ib  xop6iiiaro 

y  Meai  Btn  BB«iero  zopdmaro. 


Exercise  V. 

Have  you  my  golden  cord  P — I  have  it. — Have  you  the 
good  sugar  P — I  have  (it)  not. — ^Which  sugar  have  you  P 
I  have  the  bad  sugar. — Have  you  your  gold  candlestick  P 
No,  I  have  it  not.— What  have  you  P — I  have  the  silver 
candlestick. — ^What  have  you  bad  P — I  have  nothing  bad  P 
Have  you  the  cheese  ? — No,  I  have  nothing. — ^Which  cord 
have  you  P — I  have  the  gold  cord. — Have  you  good  coffee  ? 
I  have  no  good  coffee,  1  have  good  tea. — Which  tea  have 
you? — I  have  your  tea. — Have  you  something  good ? — ^I 
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have  good  sugar  and  coffee. — ^What  have  you  bad? — ^I  have 
a  bad  shoe. — ^Whieh  shoe  have  you? — I  have  your  shoe. 
What  have  you  handsome  ? — ^I  have  a  handsome  woollen 
cloak. — Have  you  the  handsome  horse  ? — ^No,  I  have  him 
not. — ^Which  boot  have  you  ? — I  have  the  old  leathern  boot. 
Have  you  my  good  cheese  ? — Yes,  I  have  it. — Have  you 
the  silver  cord  ? — ^No,  I  have  it  not. — What  have  you  ? — I 
have  my  bread. — Have  you  the  fine  goose  P — I  have  not  the 
fine  goose,  I  have  the  little  polecat. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— IlflTBift  YpoKi. 

This,  3Ton>,     gen.    Sioro,')  Demonstrative     pro- 
That,  ToTB,       gen.    tofo.  )  nouns. 

This  man,  iwn  leJOiriRi. 

That  fruit,  Torb  nJOAi. 

Obs.  1. — Substantives  having  an  adjectival  termination 
are  declined  as  adjectives : 

The  tailor,  OopTHoM,  gen.  nopTH&ro. 

Obs.  2. — Some  masculine  nouns^  ending  in  t,,  h,  t  when 
they  signify  divisible  matter  have  in  the  genitive  case  the 
inflexion  of  y  or  H>  instead  of  a  or  a,  as : 

Thetobaooc^  Ta6&Ki,   gen.  TaOaa^. 

The  glue,  utft,       gen.  uii). 

Obs.  3. — ^The  same  inflexion  of  7  or  h>  in  the  genitive  is 
also  taken  by  some  nouns  of  inanimate  or  abstract  objects, 
which  preserve  in  the  genitive  the  tonic  accent  of  the 
nominative  case,  as : 

The  taste,  BKTCi,     gen.  BK^y. 

The  hour,  naci,       gen,  ^6cy. 

The  occasion,  CJ^iatt,   gen.  C4^<iai>. 
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Obs.  4. — All  such  substantives  may,  however,  have  also 
in  the  genitive  their  regular  inflexion  of  a,  or  h. 

Note. — ^The  inflexion  of  yor  K)  in  the  genitive  is  used  to 
indicate  a  quantity,  and  the  inflexion  of  a,  fl  in  all  other 
instances,  thus  will  be : 

A  pouud  of  tea,        ^yim  h&k>. 

The  aroma  of  tea,    ApoM^n  h&i.  * 

Obs.  5. — ^There  are  monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic  words 
which,  when  preceded  by  the  preposition  fl  or  na,  take  in 
the  prepositional  case  the  inflexion  of  y  or  H)  instead  o{%  as : 

In  the  honey,        Bi  uexf,  instead  of  n  M^At. 
On  the  bridge,      Ha  moct^,  iostead  of  Ba  moctL 

Obs.  6. — Many  of  these  monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic 
words  may,  however,  take  in  the  prepositional  case  either 
of  these  inflexions,  i.e.  y,  K),  or  a,  a,  as  : 

Ha  46Mt, '  On  the  house ;'  and  Ha  Aonf,  *  at  home.' 
Bi  Bii4t,  *  In  the  aspect  ;*  and  n  bb^^,  *  in  view.' 

Note. — ^In  most  cases,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  examples, 
the  nouns  ending  in  the  prepositional  case  in  y,  k),  lose  their 
primary  signification. 

Obs.  7. — The  tonic  accent  is  placed  on  the  last  syllable 
when  a  noun  in  the  prepositional  case  ends  in  y,  lo,  as : 

na  40M^,     BTb  iutn,  etc. 

That  which,  Tort,  Roropbiil. 

That  (pei-son)  whom,       ToTb,  Kordparo. 
The  one  whom,  Toro,  Koioparo* 

Obs.  8. — The  English  possessive  case  is  rendered  in  Rug* 
sian  by  the  repetition  of  the  noun  with  the  genitive. 
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Wliieh  bread  hare  yon  1 
I  hare  1117  neighbour's. 
Which  doak  have  you  t 
I  have  the  tailor's. 
I  have  that,  which  you  have. 

HaTo  yon  my  horse,  or  my 

fathers  t 
I  have  this  horse. 
Have  yon  that  horse  ! 
I  have  not  your  father's  horse. 
Have  yon  my  tailor's  velvet  ! 
I  have  not  the  tailor's. 


Nominative^ 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative^ 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 


My,  mine^ 

My,  mine. 

Of  my,  of  mine, 

To  my,  to  mine. 

My,  mine. 

By  my,  by  mine. 

Of  my,  of  mine. 

Thy,  thine. 
His, 


KaR6l  y  saci  zifOiT 
y.  meui  utOi  cod^^a. 
KaR^lt  Y  Ban  njaiui  ? 
y  ueni  njanii  nopTB&ro. 
y  MeHi  TOTi,  BOTopult  y  saci. 

t  Molt-jH  KOHb  y  saci,  Aim  xoBb  Hoern 
OTq&? 

y  MODS  htm  ROBb. 
y  BaCVJH  TOn  KOBb  ? 

y  MeB4  B-frTk  KOBii  Bftmero  otq&. 
y  BacvjB  <MipxaTT>  noord  nopTB&ro 
y  Heai  Btn  (MipzaTy  nopTHaro. 

Mod. 

HMeBlli«ABUlt  Da4.  Hoi. 

PoAiiTejbBuA  004.  Moer6. 

4&TeibBult  na4.  Moesi^. 

BBBiEreibBut  na4«  Molt. 

TsopiiTeJbHutt  004.  Uoilxi. 

lIpe4i6»Hutt  na4.  0  MoeMi. 


Tboh. 

tCBOiS. 


Obs.  9. — ^TboA  and  CBoft  are  declined  like  MOft. 
His,  Ero. 

Ero,  as  possessive  pronoun,  is  not  declined. 

Note. — ^The  Russian  language  has  no  possessive  pronoun 
for  the  third  person;  it  is  rendered  by  the  genitive  case  of 
the  third  personal  pronoun  : 

Ero,  *his  (of  his)/    from   OHi,  'he.' 

Ob6.  10. — CboA  may  be  also  called  a  possessive  reflective 
pronoun,  as  it  is  used  for  all  the  three  persons ;  thus  CBOft  is 
used  for  my,  thy,  his  when  it  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
phrase,  and  ero  when  it  has  no  reference  to  the  subject. 
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Which  tobacco  has  your  brother  t   RaR6tt  nXAn  y  B&mero  6p&Ta  ? 

lie  has  his  (own).  y  Ber6  CBott. 

I  have  not  my  tobacco,  I  have  his.  y  mchh  ae  esott  TaOiKi,  y  Meni  er<$  Ta64rL. 

He  has,        Y  Hero,     av  ^  *^  ^^^^  ^ 

Obs.  11. — Hero  is  the  genitive  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun  OHi.  To  this  pronoun^  when  preceded  by  a  prepo- 
sition^ the  letter  h  is  added. 


But, 

Ho,  a. 

The  bell-ringer, 

3B0H&pfc. 

The  husband, 

My  SI. 

The  brother. 

Epan. 

The  cousin. 

4BOi6po4Hul  6parB. 

The  friend. 

4pyri. 

An  enemy, 

Bpan. 

The  thimble. 

HaoepcToirk 

What  sort?  KaKofl?— Whose?  ^ 

Whose  horse  have  you ! 

Hell  Konb  y  sacr^  ? 

I  have  your  horse. 

y  mchA  Bami  aonb. 

^nd,        tA.  (disjunctive), 
Obs.  12. — And  when  used  as  a  disjunctive,  is  translated  a. 

Have  you  the  new  horse,  or         H6Butt^ii  y  saci  ROHb,  Aiu  cripul  ? 


the  old  one  1 
I  have  this  new  horse. 
Have  you  my  horse  t 
I  have  my  brother's. 

The  ass, 

The  hammer, 

A  stupid  man,  a  fool. 

The  merchant. 

The  old  man,  a  monk, 

Oats,  (collect), 

The  handkerchief, 

The  player, 

Bai-ley,  (collect). 


y  uesA  hoTh  Hdsuft  soHft. 
Mott-JH  ROBb  y  Ba<rb  1 
y  ueaA  KOHb  Moer6  OpAxa. 

■ 

Oceji,  gen.  ocih. 
Moi<n6n,  gen.  mojotbA 
r.iyD^Ui,  gen.  rjyoi(&. 
Kyn^qi,  gen.  Bynii&. 
CT^peiTfc,  gen.  CTiipqa. 
Oseci,  gen.  OBCii. 
IljaT6Ki>,  gen.  njaTK&. 
BrpoKi,  gen.  HrpoB&. 
fliM^ab,  gen.  a^iieoi  and  a^menii. 
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Muchy  plenty,  many,       Msoro. 
A  little,  not  much,  H&io,  HCMHoro. 

;"  ^"Enough,  4ob6j]»ho. 

Ol|sJ;y^H6ro,  Maio,  /(0B6ii»H0|  and  HicKOiBRO  govern  the 
genitive. 

EXERCISB   VI, 

Have  yon  a  hammer? — I  have  no  hammer. — Has  the 
merchant  a  hammer  P — Yes,  he  has. — ^What  (sort  of  a) 
hammer  has  yonr  brother  ? — My  brother  h&s  no  hammer, 
but  my  cousin  has  an  iron  hammer. — ^Whose  handkerchief 
have  youP — ^I  have  my  brother's  handkerchief. — ^Whose 
enemy  is  he  P — He  is  my  enemy. — ^Which  ass  has  the  old 
man  P — ^The  old  man  has  vour  old  ass. — Whose  horse  have 
you  P — ^I  have  the  player's  horse. — ^Whose  hammer  has  he  P 
He  has  my  iron  hammer. — Has  he  also  your  old  leathern 
shoe  P — No,  he  has  it  not — Has  the  husband  a  brother  P 
No,  the  husband  has  no  brother. — ^Whose  husband  is  this 
man  ? — ^This  man  is  my  old  husband. — Has  your  enemy  his 
horse  P — ^No,  sir,  he  has  mine. — ^Whose  thimble  has  the  old 
tailor  P — He  has  my  cousin's  thimble. — Have  you  my  sugar 
and  my  honey  P — ^No,  sir,  I  have  my  honey  and  his  sugar. 
Has  this  old  player  a  new  handkerchief  P — ^No,  he  has  no 
handkerchief, .  but  his  brother  has. — Have  you  good  teaP 
I  have  no  good  tea,  I  have  good  coffee. — Is  this  a  silver 
thimble  P — ^No,  sir,  it  is  an  iron  thimble. — ^Whose  is  this 
copper  lantern  P— Mine. — ^Is  it  not  his  P— No,  he  has  no 
lantern. 

Exercise  VIL 

Have  you  some  oats  ? — I  have  no  oats. — ^What  have  you  ? 
I  have  plenty  of  sugar. — ^Has  your  father  enough  tobacco  P 
He  has  not  much,  but  enough. — ^Haveyou  plenty  of  honey  r 

E 


•I 
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I  have  not  enough  honey. — Have  you  my  tohaeco  P — ^I  have 
no  tobacco. — I  have  your  tea,  and  he  has  your  sug^r. 
The  brother  has  not  much  bread. — Has  not  the  merchant 
my  silver  lantern  P — He  has  not  the  lantern. — Has  the 
stupid  man  plenty  of  tobacco  and  plenty  of  tea  P — He  has 
plenty  of  tobacco,  but  not  much  tea. — ^The  old  merchant's 
young  son  has  plenty  of  beautiful  velvet. — Has  the  stupid 
man  my  large  knife  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  his  own  small 
knife. — ^Which  merchant  has  fine  barley  P — The  rich  one. 
Has  not  the  blacksmith  the  hammer  P — He  has  not  the  ham- 
mer, but  some  oats. — Whose  bread  has  he  P — He  has  the  old 
man's  bread. — Has  not  the  merchant's  boy  an  ass  P —  He  has 
no  ass,  but  a  horse. — Has  the  merchant  my  table  P — Yes,  he 
has  your  table. — ^The  merchant  has  no  bread,  and  the  old  man 
has  no  cheese. — ^The  player  has  some  bread,  but  not  enoug'h 
cheese. — Have  you  not  my  good  friend's  handkerchief? 
You  have  it. — Has  he  not  his  stocking  ? — He  has. — Has 
his  brother  plenty  of  tobacco  P — ^A  little. — Has  the  player 
the  white  handkerchief  P — Yes. — Which  eagle  has  the  boy? 
He  has  the  white  eagle. — ^Whose  is  the  white  eagle  P — ^The 
boy's  white  eagle. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— fflecToil  YpoirB. 

The  bootmaker,  CaB6»HHKi. 

The  shoemaker,  BamM&iHBKi. 

The  blacksmith,  RysH^qi,  gen  Ry3Hei{8. 

Coal,  R^MeHHUik  ^rojb. 

Charcoal,  Vroihy  gen.  ^rja. 

The  stag,  Oidnb,  gen.  Oi^ua. 

The  pigeon,  rdiyCb. 

The  kettle,  RoTeJi,  gen.  loui. 


^ 

t 
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The  banker, 

A  eommiaaoD  agent. 

The  pot» 

A  friendy 

A  friend  (an  acquaintance)! 

The  lead  pencil, 

The  penknife. 

The  chocolate^ 

A  confectionery 

A  eo«ik  (man), 

The  wax, 


E^pseBoll  M&Bjepi, 

TopmSK'h,  gen.  ropuiKii. 

4pyri. 

npl^TeJb. 

EapaH46in'&* 

nepoiHDiiuft  R6xnRi. 

IIl0R0i&n>. 

RaH4HTepi. 

IldBapi. 

BocRi,  gen.  Bociy. 


Neither,  nor, 
At, 


Ha,  HH. 

y. 


I  hare  neither  the  confectioner'a  y  MeBii  H-bn  oh  mosoiaTa  RaBjuTcpa 
chocohite  nor  the  cook's.  hb  niOBoi&Ta  n6Bapa. 

llaTe  you  the  bread  or  the  cheese  1  Xit&i-in  y  saci  hjh  cupi  ? 

1  have  neither  the  bread  nor  the  y  Mea^  vtn  hh  utda  oh  cl^py. 
cheese. 

Hare  yoo  my  sugar  or  yours !  MoS^h  dxapi  y  bbcb  hjh  cboI!  ? 

I  hare  neither  mine  nor  yours.  y  sfeni  ntn  rh  CBoer6  bb  B&iuero. 


The  umbrelU^ 

The  carpenter, 

The  cabinet-maker,  joiner, 

Of  the  cabinet-maker. 

By  the  cabinet-maker, 

A  mason, 

A  nail, 

A  morsel,  piece, 

What  hare  you  ! 

What  is  the  matter  with  yon ! 


SdBTRBl. 

IIj6tbbbi. 
Croiipi. 
CTOdiap&. 
CT0diBp6n. 

RaMBBblltHBl. 
rB034b- 

Kyc6Bi. 
Hto  y  Bach  ? 

t^TO  C%  B^MB  ? 


^~\        Nothing,  Hb^to,  nmero. 

Obs.— No  negative  word  in  Russian  abolishes  the  negative 
particle  Be  before  a  verb,  as  : 
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I  have  nothing, 
Have  yon  anything  ! 
He  has, 

Nominative,     He, 
Genitive,  Of  him. 

Dative,  To  him, 

Accusative,      Him, 

Instrumental,  By  him, 

Prepoeitional,  Of  him. 

A  Frenchman, 
A  Russian, 
A  German, 
An  Englishman, 
An  Italian, 
A  Spaniard, 

Also, 


( II  iuifBrd  He  iHtn. 
I  y  ueuA  HBserd  Btn. 

EcTb-Ji  y  naci  HTO  Ea6fxk  t 

{y  Herd  ecn. 
Obi  HMierb. 

HMeH.  n.  Obi. 

Po4T.  n .  Br6,  or  (nerd,  with  a  preporil .). 

4aT.     D.  EMy,  or  (neH^,  «Am  wUk  a 

prepotUion), 
Bib.    d.  Bro,  or  (Ber6,  when  with  a 

preposition), 
Taop.    n.  Hhi,  or  (hhhi,  when  with  a 

preposition), 
npe^.  n.  Odi  HeMi. 

P^Klll. 

Htveqi, 

ABrJHiiHBHl, 

HTHJbilBeq'b, 
HcniHeqi, 
H,  Tasxe. 


EXBECISB   VIII. 

What  has  the  little  boy  P — He  has  a  piece  of  cheese. 
Have  you  the  cabinet-maker's  hammer  ? — ^I  have  neither 
the  cabinet-maker^s  nor  the  carpenter's  hammer. — Which 
umbrella  have  you  ? — I  have  my  brother's  cotton  umbrella. 
What  have  you  P — I  have  nothing. — Which  thimble  has 
his  diligent  sonP — He  has  my  tailor's  (thimble). — Has  he 
not  also  my  cotton  umbrella  P — He  has  neither  yours 
nor  his  umbrella.— Have  you  the  Frenchman's  woollen 
cloak  P — ^1  have  not,  his  brother  has  it. — ^Which  and 
whose  lead  pencil  have  you  P — I  have  my  good  friend's 
lead  pencil. — ^Which  nail  have  you? — I  have  the  black- 
smith's nail. — Have  you  also  the  bootmaker's  nail  P — No, 
I  have  the  shoemaker's  only. — What  have  you,  choco- 
late or  sugar  P — ^I  have  neither  chocolate  nor  sugar,  but  I 
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have  plenty  of  bread  and  some  honey. — ^Whose  black  horse 
have  you  f — I  have  not  the  black,  but  the  rich  banker's 
white  horse. — ^Is  this  fine  big  pigeon  yours  ? — It  is  not 
mine. — Have  you  not  any  coal  P — I  have  some  oharcoal. 
Who  has  plenty  of  tobacco  P — The  carpenter  and  the  mason 
have  not  plenty  of  tobacco^  but  they  have  wax. — Who  has 
good  strong  tea? — The  Russian  or  the  German  has  it. 
Has  the  Spaniard  plenty  of  sugar  ? — He  has  a  little  of  it. 
Has  the  merchant  enough  coal  P — He  has  not  enough  (of  it), 
but  the  rich  Englishman  has  plenty  (of  coal). — Has  the 
carpenter  the  wooden  hammer  P — He  has  not. — Has  not 
the  joiner  a  wooden  chair  or  a  table  P — He  has  neither  the 
wooden  chair  nor  the  wooden  table,  but  (he  has)  a  good 
iron  coffer. 


EXERCISB  IX. 

Has  the  Russian  a  good  umbrella  P — ^Yes,  he  has  a  good 
umbrella. — Whose  good  umbrella  P — ^The  German's. — IJave 
you  my  brother's  good  lead-pencil,  or  this  good  boy's  small 
penknife  ? — ^t  have  neither  his  lead-pencil  nor  the  penknife. 
What  has  your  friend  P — He  has  his  and  my  old  neighbour's 
coal  and  wax. — ^Which  old  neighbour's  P — ^The  baker's. 
Has  not  the  Englishman  the  stocking  and  the  cord  P — He 
has  not  the  stocking  but  (he)  has  the  Russian's  golden  cord. 
Has  not  the  Italian  a  little  glue  ? — ^Neither  the  Italian  nor 
the  Spaniard  have  any  glue. — Have  you  the  Frenchman's 
or  the  merchant's  tobacco  P — I  have  neither  the  Frenchman's 
nor  the  merchant's  tobacco,  I  have  the  shoemaker's  white 
wax  only. — Has  the  young  Euglishman  a  silver  candlestick  ? 
No,  not  a  silver  but  a  copper  one. — ^Who  has  the  black- 
smith's large  iron  hammer  ? — ^Neither  the  merchant  nor  he 
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has  it. — What  have  you  P — ^I  have  nothing. — Has  not  the 
fighter  a  lion  ? — He  has  neither  the  lion  nor  the  polecat. 
Has  the  handsome  horse  a  white  forehead  ? — ^No^  he  has  a 
blaek  forehead. — He  has  no  good  taste. — The  Russian  has 
plenty  of  good  black  tea,  but  the  Italian  has  neither  white 
nor  black  tea. — Have  I  not  something  good? — I  have 
nothing  good. — Have  you  my  cotton  handkerchief  or  the 
Englishman's  brother^s  silk  handkerchief  P — ^I  have  neither 
your  cotton  handkerchief^  nor  that  of  the  Englishman's 
brother's. — ^What  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  tailor's  cloak  only. 
Whose  tea  have  you  P — I  have  the  commission-agent's  tea. 
Have  you  not  also  the  merchant's  tea? — ^I  have  not  the 
merchant's  tea. — Has  the  blacksmith  enough  tea,  sugar^ 
cheese^  wax  and  glue  ? — ^No,  not  enough,  but  he  has  plenty 
of  black  coffee. — ^Whose  is  this  iron  coffer  ? — ^The  banker's. 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— CeAbM6ft  yp6irb. 
Our^  ours,     Haiui. 

Nominativej     Our,  ours,  HMeBilTeJBHuft  na4.  Hami. 

Genitive^          Of  our,  PoA^TftibHuA  na^-  H6nierO' 

Dative,             To  our,  4^TeibHUfi  na4.  H&meinr. 

Accusative,      Our,  of  our,  BHBUTeibBUII  na4.  Hami,  B&mero. 

Instrumental,  By  our,  TBopuTeJbflufi  004.  Humnirb. 

Prepositional,  Of  our,  DpeAiosflutt  na^.  0  flAfflCMi. 

The  sandy  IlecoKi. 

An  ox,        -^  j^  BbiKi. 

A  bull,        ^  "              Boii. 

The  biscuit,  Cyxapb. 

The  pie,  DRpdri. 

The  cake,  Dnpoa{6R'b. 

The  captain,  KannT^B'b. 

The  lieutenant,  nop^iHsi. 

The  major,  Mai6pi. 

A  cavalry  captain,  P^thhctpi. 

The  co)  >nel,  IIaiK6BUBn. 
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Harel!  CnirtDJiif 

i  EcTi»-JB  y  MeoA  ? 
Have  I  the  cloak  t  f  y  HeHj|-ji  ojaii(i? 

Yoa  hftye  it.  Ohi  y  Ban. 

Tou  have  not  fOii^Beyian. 

Have  Taomethiiig  good  f     f  "-^  ii  .  to  Hi(J#4Hop6maro  ? 

C  BcTb  ji  y  MeBf  tto  Bsd^ji  xopumaro  ? 
You  bare  Dothiog  good.         7  bbci  etn  BBier6  xop6maro. 

Obs.  1. — ^In  interrogative  sentences  the  verb  stands  before 
the  subject,  but  when  a  sentence  begins  with  an  inter* 
rogative  pronoun  or  other  interrogative  word,  the  verb  may 
be  placed  either  before  or  after  the  subject,  as: 

BMjum  II  BU  ?         Do  joQ  see  f 

'«  ™  »*'"•']  Wh«  do  yo»«et 

Obs.  2. — ^As  it  has  been  already  remarked,  the  interro- 
gative in  Russian  may  be  rendered  in  four  different  ways : 

1.  Commencing  a  sentence  with  ecrb-Jii^  as  : 

Have  yon  the  bread  t        Ectvvib  y  Baci  utOi  T 

2.  Commencing  a  sentence  by  a  verb,  followed  by  the 
interrogative  particle  jh,  as : 

Have  yon  an  nmbrella  f    Hniere  Ji  m  96BTfln  ? 

3.  By  an  adverb  or  an  adjective  apocopated,  followed  alco 
by  jh: 

Ib  this  a  kind  man  t  4o6[rvji  him  HtioriKh  t 

4.  By  the  preposition  y,  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
with  jh,  as : 

UaB  the  fatber  a  bone  t    ¥  orqi  jb  son.  • 
HaTe  I  the  nmbrella  t       V  hchA  iu  adHTBE-ft  t 
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I  hare, 
Thou  huiif 
He  has, 
Wehave, 

Yoa  haye, 
Thejr  have^ 


fl  nrtn. 
Tu  urtenii. 
On  BMterk 
My  Hwten. 
Bu  HMiere. 


What  have  IP  };™  ■■"*«!?, 

L  t  HTO  y  MeHfl  ? 

Hare  I  the  cook's  knife  1  Y  uenA  Ji  bovb  n6Bapaf 


You  have  it  not 
Have  you  it  I 

I  have  it 

I  have  it  not. 

Have  I  it  t 

The  ram, 
The  calf. 


y  saci  er6  atn. 

y  BaCl  JI  OBI? 

.  rOBiy  iieBil. 
"  \fleT6  BMi». 

{Er6  7  Mesil  Bin. 
11  er6  Be  BiriD. 

y  Menii  IB  OBI* 


Who? 

Which? 
That  which. 

Fresh,  new, 
Dear,  expensive 
Bright,  light. 
Dark, 

Kominative^     Bright,  lights 
Genitive,  Of  bright. 

Dative,  To  bright, 

Accusative,      Bright, 

Instrumental,  By  bright, 
Prepositional,  Of  bright, 

The  evening, 
To  day, 
The  day. 


Eap&Hi. 
TeieBon. 

Kto? 

KaRoft,  ROTopuft. 

TOTB,  ROTOpuil. 

CBiiRlft. 
4opor6t. 
Cvirjnil. 
TeMBult. 

HHestf TejBBUft :  084.    CBtTIUft. 

PoAiiiexbRutt'^^aiaA*   Cuirjaro. 
4&TeABUtt        na4*  CirbTJOxy. 

TsopiSTeibButt   na4*   CiriTJuirb. 

IIpeAi6a[BuM    na4*   0  csiuon. 

B^iepi. 

Cer64BS. 

4eBb,  gen.  4bb. 


To-day  we  have  a  very  dark  evening,    Cer6ABi  y  saci  6ieEh  Te'MBuft  Bl<icp 
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Nominatire^  Fresh, 

Genitive,  Of  fresh, 

Dative,  To  fresh, 

Aeensativei,  Fresh, 

Instromental,  By  fresh, 

Prepontional,  Of  fresh. 

Steel,  adjeatite. 


HMOHiiTeAHUft    na4.  Cviaclft. 


Po^iTeibHult 

BBHMTenHUft 

TBopireifcRuil 
GmibB6ft. 


Da4'  Crtsaro. 
na4>  Criseiiy. 
naA-  Crkxsiil,  csisaro. 
Da4>  CvisHM-fc. 
iia4>  0  csixem. 


EXEECISE  X. 

Have  you  my  ram  or  that  of  my  cook  ? — ^I  have  neither 

your  ram  nor  your  cook's. — ^Whose  ram  have  you  ? — ^I  have 

the  captain's  ram. — Is  it  big?— No,  it  is  not  big. — Has  he 

the  white  biscuit  and  the  baker's  good  new  bread  P — He 

has  neither  the  white  biscuit  nor  the  baker's  new  bread* 

Has  he  enough  cheese  ? — He  has  not  enough  cheese,  but  he 

has  plenty  of  good  wax. — Has  not  the  Frenchman  good 

taste  P — ^The  Frenchman  has  gpood  taste. — ^Who  has  my 

leathern  boot? — ^Neither  I  nor  he  (has  it),  but  the  poor 

bootmaker  has  it. — Have  you  the  steel  knife  P— *No,  I  have 

not,  and  he  also  has  not  (it). — Have  you  good  tea? — ^Yes« 

Is  your  tea  good? — ^No,  not  good,  but  it  is  new. — Whose  ' 

umbrella  has  the  banker  ? — He  has  the  neighbour's  brother's 

umbrella. — ^His  own  neighbour's  ? — ^No,  not  his  own,  but 

that  of  his  neighbour.^Has  he  something  good  P— -He  has 

nothing  good. — ^What  have  IP — ^You  have  nothing. — Whose 

penknife  has  this  boy  ?— He  has  his  father's  little  penknife. 

Has  the  father  or  the  merchant  the  cook's  knife  ? — ^The 

merchant  has  not,  but  the  cook  has  it. — Has  the  boy  the 

knife  or  the  thimble  ? — ^Not  the   knife,  but  the  thimble. 

Has  this  rich  Englishman  a  wooden  or  stone  castle  ?— -He 

has  neither  a  stone  nor  a  wooden  castle,  he  has  only  a  good 

wooden  house. — Has  the  boy  plenty  of  sand  and  wax  P 

Which  boy  P — ^The  German's  boy. — ^This  boy  has  neither 
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sand  nor  wax. — Has  the  ass  enough  oats  ? — ^No,  he  has  not 
enough. — Has  the  old  bootmaker  his  own  boot  or  mine  ? 
Not  yours,  but  his  (own). — Whose  stag  has  he  ? — ^The  mer- 
chant's.— Has  he  the  stag  only,  or  also  the  pigeon  ? — He 
has  the  stag  only. — Who  has  no  tea  ? — ^The  confectioner's 
brother  and  the  old  joiner  have  (it)  not. 

Exercise  XL 

Which  ox  has  your  friend? — My  kind  friend  has  his 
neighbour  s,  the  Russian's  ox. — Has  he  also  the  cook's  bijf 
ram  ? — No,  he  has  not  his  ram. — ^Whose  pigeon  has  that 
merchant  P — That  merchant  has  no  pigeon. — Has  the  con- 
fectioner   a    good  pie,  and  is   he  your  neighbour? — The 
confectioner  has  no  pie,  and  he  is  not  mj  neighbour. — Has 
this  poor  merchant  and  that  rich  banker  plenty  of  sugar, 
honey,  tea  and  wax  ? — ^The  poor  merchant  has  only  plenty 
of  honey,  and  a  little  sugar,  tea  and  wax ;  but  the  rich 
banker  has  nothing,  neither  wax  nor  tea. — How  much  black 
tea  has  this  merchant's  father  ? — He  has  not  enough  of  it. 
Whose  friend  is  this  Frenchman  P  and  whose  friend  is  that 
German  ? — This  Frenchman  is  the  friend   (acquaintance)  of 
that  Englishman,  and  that  German  is  the  friend  of  this 
Spaniard. — Is  your  cook  a  Spaniard  ? — He  is  — *■  n  ^rfflniiH^ 
but  a  Russian. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me. — Which  piece  of  bread  is 
mine  ? — This  small  piece  is  yours. — Has  the  joiner  or  the 
mason  the  carpenter's  nail  ? — Neither  the  joiner  nor  the 
mason  (has  it),  but  his  cook  has  it. — Has  not  the  neighbour 
an  iron  or  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  neither  a  wooden  nor 
iron  hammer, — Have  not  I  good  sugar  or  bad  coffee  ? — You 
have  nothing. — Have  I  something  good  ? — You  have  good 
tea. — Has  the  prince  the  stone  castle  and  the  beautiful 
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garden? — ^The  prince  has  neither  a  stone  castle  nor  a 
beautiful  garden. — ^Is  it  a  wooden  knife  ? — ^The  knife  is  not 
a  wooden  but  an  iron  one. — Has  the  old  baker  any  new 
bread  ?— Which  baker  ?— The  Englishman.— The  English- 
man has  no  new  breads  but  the  German  has. — Who  has 
neither  ram  nor  calf? — He. — Which  calf  is  dear? — The 
calf  which  I  have. — Has  he  anj  new  bread  and  fresh 
fruit  ? — He  has. 


EIGHTH  LESSON.— BocBMofl  ypon- 

I  give, 

fl4ai&. . 

Thou  giveBt, 

Tu  4aeim. 

He  givesy 

OHi^aen. 

We  give, 

Mu  4aeirb. 

You  give, 

Bu  Aaere. 

They  give. 

OflH  4ai6T&. 

Obs.  1 . — ^There  is  only  one  form  in  Russian  for  the  present 
tcDse^  thus : 
I  givey  I  am  giving,  and  /  do  give,  is  rendered  by  a  ^aib. 

Who  gives  1  Rto  n&erh  7 


f  - 


I  do  not  give.  A  Be  4ai5. 

p  you  give  f  /[aere  jh  bu  ? 

yon  not  givel  He  4aeTe  Jfl  bu  7 

You  do  not  give!  Bu  ee  4aeTe  7 

Do  I  give !  4aio  jh  a  ? 

He  does  not  give«  Ofli  ee  4aeTi. 

Does  he  give  1  4aeDk  jh  ohi  7 

He  does  not  give.  Oni  oe  4aeTi. 

What  does  he  give  yon  I  ^to  ohi  Bani  4aerb  ? 

He  gives  me  nothing.  Ooi  OH^erd  unt  ne  4aerb. 

Obs.  2. — 4^BaTB^  'to  give/  govern?,  as  in  English,  the 

dative  of  the  person  (indirect  govern)  and  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  (direct  govern). 


HegiTM 
Tome, 
To  thee, 
To  him, 
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a  coffer,        Ohi  xaen  mt  cjBAfn* 

MHt. 

Te6t. 
Enf. 

To  myself. 


Tomyseir,  -n 

To  thyself,   i  fCeW. 

To  himself. ) 


To  himself, 

Obs.  8.— Ce64  is  the  dative  of  the  reflective  personal  pro- 
noun cefii,  which  has  neither  nominative  case  nor  plural 
number.  This  reflective  pronoun  is  used  for  the  three 
persons  whenever  the  action  returns  on  the  agents  as : 

I  give  to  myself,  fl  jvut  ccHii, 

Thou  givest  to  thyself,  Tu  Aaemb  ce0i. 

Odi  Aaen  ceoi. 

Mu  As£m  ceoi. 

Bu  4aeT6  ceOi. 

Ohh  4ai&rb  ceoi. 


He  gives  to  himself, 
We  give  to  ourselves, 
You  give  to  yourselves, 
They  give  to  themselves. 


What  has  my  friend  t 
He  has  nothings 

To  whom  does  the  baker  give 

the  bread  f 
He  gives  it  to  his  neighbour. 
To  which  neighbour  t 
To  the  carpenter. 

To  whom  ? 
To  which? 
To  which  (one)  ? 
To  nobody, 
To  somebody. 

White  bread. 
Brown  bread. 
Stale  bread. 


Hto  y  iioer6  jipf  ra. 
y  Herd  oHierd  atn. 

Kov^  O^JOiBBKi  Aaen  uWif 

On  Aaen  er6  cBoex;^  cocksy. 
RaR<5sry  coct^y  ? 
nj6TBHKy. 

KoMy  (dative  of  kto)  P 
KaRoHy  (dative  of  RaKofi)  P 
RoTopoMy  (dative  of  K0T6pbifi)P 
HHKOMy  (dative  of  hhkio). 
RoMy  HH^y^b  (dative  of  eto 
HH6y4b). 

6t.iut  utOi. 
HepnuD  xjliOi. 
HepcTBUtt  uMv 
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Diligent, 
Laborious,  1 
AfsiduoiUy  J 

UpEAimmA* 
Tpr40Jn6^Biil« 

Cotton,  adjective. 
Silk,      adjecthe. 
Wooden, 
White, 

EyH^SBUft. 
IDeJBOBUft. 
AepeniaHUl* 
Btjuft. 

Black, 

HepByl. 

The  ham. 
The  eentinel. 

Oiopon. 
^bicoB6l. 

The  diamondf 
The  footman. 

The  doctor, 

BpaTk. 

The  master  (teacher),  y^^TeA. 

The  pnpil,  y^eaan. 

His  penknife,  Er6  oepoi^BBuA  ■6xBn. 

His  eye,  Er6  riaav 

His  tea,  Er6  Hal. 

Somebody,       Rto    BB6y;(B    (genitive,    Bor6 

HH6y4b). 

Has  Bomebodj  my  penknife  t       Ecn  jb  y  Bor6  Ew6figk  MOtt  nepo^iiBBUI 

BOMHKl? 


^      ^'         I  Hhrto  (genitive,  HHKoro). 
Not  anybody,) 

Obs. — ^Wben  tbere  is  a  preposition  before  hhbto,  it  must 
be  placed  between  the  negative  particle  he  and  the  pro- 
noun ETC,  thus : 


Nobody  has  it, 

The  rice. 
Barley, 
A  stone, 
An  officer. 


Hfl  7  Kor6  er6  vtn, 

Puch* 

flHMH^Bb,  gen.  SHHeal. 

KaMeab,    gen.  b^mbb. 

0«Biiep». 
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The  Boldtery 

Cai4<n. 

A  burgher, 

HtoiaBiiBi. 

The  citizen, 

rpas4aBijai. 

A  gentlemaOi 

4B0piIRHai. 

Andrew, 

AB^pett. 

Nicolaa, 

HflKOJ&&. 

Alexifly 

Ajesctik. 

EXKRCISB  XII. 

Who  IS  this  soldier? — He  is  an  Englishman. — ^To  whom 
does  this  officer  give  his  lion  ? — He  gives  it  to  his  father. 
To  whom  do  I  give  my  handsome  horse  ?— You  give  him 
to  nobody. — Who  has  my  red  coffer? — The  kind  black- 
smith has  it. — Do  I  give  the  diligent  boy  my  lead-pencil  ? 
No,  you  give  him  your  penknife  only. — Does  he  not  give 
him  good  vinegar  P — He  gives  him  only  a  little  tea  and 
sugar. — ^Do  we  not  give  the  merchant  enough  velvet? — Yes, 
we  give  the  rich  merchant  enough  velvet,  but  little  silk. 
To  whom  do  you  give  a  little  silk? — ^To  the  kind  .brother's 
shoemaker. — Does  the  blacksmith  give  his  iroA  hammer  ? 
No,  he  does  not  give  it,  and  he  has  not  his  own  hammer. 
Has  not  the  burgher  oats  ? — He  has  no  oats,  but  the  citizen 
has  plenty. — Which  gentleman  has  a  stone  house  ? — The 
rich  gentleman. — Does  not  the  master  give  tobacco  to  his 
footman  ? — He  gives  him  nothing. — ^To  whom  do  you  give 
your  leathern  boot  ? — I  give  it  to  nobody. — ^To  whom  does 
this  burgher  give  that  ram  ? — He  gives  it  to  his  brother. 
Does  not  he  give  him  also  his  ox  ? — ^No,  he  has  no  ox. — Do 
I  not  give  the  pretty  pigeon  to  his  diligent  son  ? — You  do 
not  give  it  to  him. — Who  has  my  white  biscuit  ? — ^The 
baker  has  it. — Which  baker? — ^The  industrious  baker. — ^Who 
has  the  black  bread  ? — ^Nobody  has  it. — Has  the  peasant  a 
cotton  handkerchief? — He  has  not  a  cotton^  but  a  silk  one. 
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Has  not  the  soldier  rice,  tea,  sugar  and  cofTee  ? — He  has 
nothing,  he  has  stale  bread  only. — ^What  do  I  give  to  the 
sentinel? — You  give  him  nothing. — Has  the  oflScer  his 
(own)  coffer? — He  has  not  his  own  coffer. — Who  is  this 
Kussian  ? — This  Russian  is  the  banker's  doctor. — Is  he  a 
good  doctor  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  a  very  good  one. 

Ekercisb  XIII. 

Has  some  one  my  doak  P — The  tailor  has  it. — Has  some- 
one my  velvet  ? — ^No,  nobody  has  it. — Does  the  English- 
man give  his  horse  to  this  rich  citizen  ? — ^He  gives  him  his 
lion  only. — ^Which  Frenchman  has  a  beautiful  castle  ? — ^The 
rich  one. — Has  not  Andrew  his  boot  ? — He  has  no  boot ;  he 
has  Nicolas's  bad  shoe. — ^Which  Nicolas  ? — ^The  one  who  has-^ 
a  pretty  wooden  house. — Has  the  kind  citizen  plelity  of  sugar 
and  tea  ? — He  has  a  little  sugar^  but  enough  tea. — Do  not 
I  give  the  peasant  my  honey  ? — You  do  not  give  him  your 
honey,  but  you  give  your  barley. — ^Who  has  the  diligent 
boy's  pencil? — ^The  industrious  peasant  has  it. — Which 
peasant? — ^The  one  who  has  a  poor  wooden  house. — ^To 
whom  do  you  not  give  your  umbrella  ? — ^I  do  not  give  it  tc 
my  footman. — Has  not  the  carpenter  my  hammer  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  his  hammer. — ^What  has  he  ? — He 
has  nothing. — ^Do  you  not  give  him  something  ? — I  g^ve 
him  nothing. — Has  somebody  my  coffer  ? — ^The  poor  peasant 
has  it. — Which  peasant  ? — The  one  who  has  the  handsome 
cock  and  the  chicken. — ^Who  has  the  white  diamond  ? — The 
commission-agent  has  it. — ^Which  diamond  has  he  ? — ^The 
kind  Russian's  diamond. — Has  this  player  my  umbrella? 
He  has  not  yours^  but  his  own. — Has  he  an  iron  nail  or  a 
wooden  hammer  ? — ^He  has  neither  nail  nor  hammer. — Who 
has  the  ham  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  the  boy  his  brother's 


^ 
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biscuit  or  Alexises  biscuit  ? — ^He  has  no  bi8cnit.^-Ha8  Alexis 
the  ham  f — No,  Andrew  has  it. — Have  Andrew  and  Nicolas 
rice? — ^Neither  Andrew  nor  Nicolas  has  any  rice. — Has 
Alexis  or  this  Englishman  some  tea  ? — Alexis  has  plenty 
of  tea,  but  the  Englishman  a  little. — ^Is  this  diamond 
white  or  yellow  7 — ^This  beautiful  diamond  is  not  yeUow^ 
but  black. 


NINTH  LESSON.— 4eB4TMft  yp6irB. 


The  Bailor, 

A  foreigner, 

The  foreigner's  garden. 

His  pooket-book, 

His  pistol, 

An  hotel-keeper, 

An  inn, 

The  inn-keeper, 

The  postman. 

The  goat. 

The  guide, 

Singulafn 

I  see, 

Thou  seest, 
He  sees, 

PluraL 

We  see. 
You  see, 
They  see, 

Rich, 

Poor, 

Celebrated, 

Green, 

Blue, 

Bed, 


Marpdci. 

HHOCTp&Heqi. 

Ca4i  BBOcrpiBiia. 

Br6  GyHAxBHKi. 

Bro  aEctoA&n. 

Go4epxliTea  rocrAHBiqu. 

TpaxTiipi. 

TpaKT^pniBKi. 

noiraifcdB'k 

Ros&n. 

fiox&Ki. 

E^UBCTBeBHOe  <IBCl6. 

TU  Bli^Bfllb. 
OWb  BI&4Bn. 

MfldKecTBeBBoe  <iBCi6. 
Bu  Bii4Bre^ 

OBB  B^Tft. 

Bor&TUft. 

SaaMeBiSmft. 
SeieButt, 
rojy66tt,  ciiBlft. 
Rp^Butt. 
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The  man  (whom)  he  eeee  is  my  Haiortxi,  Kor^paro  on  nijim,  MOft 

friend.  4P7rfc. 

The  knife  (which)  he  gives  him  is  Hosi,  lordpuA  on  jfiun  enj,  Mofl. 

mine. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  relative  pronoun  ROTopuH  in  Russian  is 
never  omitted. 

Declensiok  op  Dehonstratiye  Prokouks. 
Masculine  Singular. 

NominfttiTe,  This,  mvn. 
Genitiye,  Of  this,  irtOTO. 
Dative,  To  this,    6T0My. 

Accusative,      This,       iwn,  hoTO. 
Instromental,  Bj  this,  ^rmn, 
PrepositioDal,  Ofthis,   o&hhmn. 

Obs.  2. — The  impersonal  verb  H^Tb  and  the  negative 
particle  ne  before  active  verbs  govern  the  genitive  case^  as : 

I  have  no  hread,  y  Hesii  vtn  U'Ma. 

I  do  not  see  the  garden,  H  se  sAmj  ck^SL. 

But  if  He  does  not  imply  negation  of  a  verb^  it  does  not 
govern  the  genitive^  as : 


That,  Tor&. 

Of  that,  Tortf . 

To  that,  lOTtf. 

That,  TOTb,  Tor6. 

By  that,  Ttxi. 

Of  that,  0  Ton. 


Have  I  this  or  thatTf 

Yon  have  this,  hut  not  that. 

But, 

Has  the  merchant  the  green  or  the 

red  velvet  I 
He  has  not  the  green,  hnt  the  red. 
He  has  this,  but  not  that. 

Strong, 
Yellow, 
The  ticket^ 
The  garret, 
The  warehoase. 
The  grain. 
The  com. 


9Ton  a  y  uenijun  toti  ? 
y  mm  vtOTh  a  se  ion. 

HO,  a,  0j(HaK0. 
SeieHuft  AM  Oapxan  y  Kyflii&  an 

y  Ber6  He  aoieBuft  a  kp&chhI. 
y  Her6  irtmrh  a  se  Tor&. 

KptnRllt. 
ffieiTuA. 

BfU^Tb. 

Hep4&n. 

AMdapl. 

3epB6. 

Xi-yyb  (sepHosdft). 
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love !  ^ 
liket  ) 

I 


To  love,  to 

Do  you  love 
Do  you  like 

I  love, 
1  like. 

Do  you  like  a  large  house  1 

I  do  not  like. 

What  do  you  like  t 

I  love  my  father  and  my  brother. 

I  love,  fl  jiiodiio. 

Thou  lovest,  Tu  jii66HnTb. 
He  loves,       Owb  iib6urb. 

To  see. 

What  ship  do  you  see  t 

I  see  the  rich  Englishman's  ship* 

Whom  do  I  seel 

What  do  I  see ! 


like,     •Il05&Tb. 


dlloOBTe  JB  BU? 

fl  jd6ii&. 

AnCute  jb  bu  (kubin6l  40x1 1 

fl  Be  jndiio. 

Ht6  bu  ji56BTe? 

fl  Jio0ii6  CBoer<5  OTit^  b  cBoeru  6paTa. 

We  love,        Hu  JioOuMi. 
Bu  jfudBTe. 
Obm  dinCan. 


You  love, 
They  love, 

RaR^tt  KOp^fiJb  B^4BTe  BU  ? 

fl  BBxy  Ropii6ib  GordTaro  ABriBHiBBiia 
Roro  fl  BH»y  ? 
Hto  a  Biixy. 


Whom  (relative  pronoun),      Koro,  EOToparo. 

Who  ?  Kto  ? 

Which  (relative  pronoun),      KoTopbift,  ROToparo. 

Obs.  3. — The  relative  pronoun  KOTopbiH  is  used  in  both 

cases,  whether  the  antecedent  is  an  animate  or  inanimate 

object. 

Bi^me  jb  bu  4pyra,  Koidparo  iuGuti 
Bamii  Opan  ? 

fl  er6  Be  BM»y. 

B^4Bmb  iB  TU  ? 

Tu  Be  BB4flnib 

CTojTb.  BOToparo  n  Be  abA» 

HtO  Oflli  BII4HrB  ? 

Aw6wte  JB  BU  ^Toro  ^eJiOBtRa? 
Htrb,  fl  er6  ee  jhXJwIio. 


Do  you  see  the  friend  whom  your 
brother  loves  t 

I  do  not  see  him. 

Dost  thou  see  t 

Thou  duet  not  see 

The  table,  which  I  do  not  give. 

What  do  they  see  I 

Do  you  like  this  man  ? 

No,  I  do  not  like  him. 


Do  you  like  the  lemon  which  you    «Ii66BTe   in  bu  iBUOBi,  EOToputt   y 
have  I  Baci  ? 
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That  which,  Totb^  KOTopuft. 

That  (person)  whom,")  ^^^^   ^^, 
The  one  whom^  ) 

I  do  not  like  the  one  whom  you  loTe»    II  Be  41XI116  Tortf,  Kordparo  bu  ijb6ETe. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  Russian  language  has  no  word  equivalent 
to  the  English  auxiliary  verb  to  do  ;  therefore,  whenever  in 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition^  the  auxiliary  verb 
to  doia  used,  in  Russian  the  verb  must  be  repeated. 

Do  70a  flee  the  pocket-hook  (which)    hA^ne  n  bu  Oyii&SBirfc,  iOT6putt  a 

I  flee  t  BiixKy  ? 

No,  I  do  not  (flee  it).  Btn,  «  ero  ae  Bitay. 

EXEBCISE  XIV. 

What  does  the  good  father  give  to  his  diligent  son  P— -He 
gives  him  sugar  and  bread. — ^Whose  oats  has  the  inn- 
keeper? — ^He  has  my  neighbour's  oats. — Has  the  foreigner 
my  tobacco  ? — ^No,  he  has  (it)  not. — Whose  sugar  does  the 
father  give  to  his  son? — ^He  gives  him  the  rich  merchant's 
sugar. — Does  he  give  oats  to  the  ass  ? — He  does  not  give 
them  to  the  ass,  but  to  the  horse. — ^Do  you  like  tobacco  ? 
No,  I  do  not  like  it. — What  do  you  like  ? — I  like  tea  and 
coffee. — Do  you  see  that  green  velvet,  which  I  like  ? — ^Yes, 
I  do  see  it,  and  I  see  the  green  stocking. — ^Do  you  not  see 
the  green  stocking  P — ^I  do  not  see  the  green,  but  I  see  the 
white  one. — ^What  has  this  pretty  boy's  brother  P — He  has 
a  steel  knife. — ^Which  knife? — ^That  which  the  merchant 
gives  him. — Has  he  plenty  of  cheese  ? — No,  he  has  little 
cheese,  but  plenty  of  sugar  and  coffee. — ^Who  has  my  ticket  ? 
This  sailor  has  it. — ^Who  has  your  neighbour's  bread  ? — I 
have  that  of  my  neighbour,  the  peasant. — ^Do  you  like  your 
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neighbour,  the  peasant? — I  like  him  and  he  likes  me. — Has 
the  master  the  diligent  boy's  pencil  ? — ^He  has  not  the  boy's 
pencil^  he  has  my  friend's  pencil  only. — Has  the  peasant 
the  ox  or  the  ram  P — ^He  has  neither  the  ox  nor  the  ram^  he 
has  the  goat. — Do  you  see  the  rich  Englishman's  garden  ? 
I  see  his  pretty  garden  and  his  large  house. — Do  you  see 
the  guide's  house  P — ^I  see  it,  and  I  see  the  young  prince's 
large  horse. — Which  prince  ? — ^The  one  (whom)  you  like. 
Which  wooden  hammer  do  you  see  P — My  brother's  and  my 
wooden  hammer. — Does  he  see  the  great  king's  large  town  P 
Yes,  he  sees  his  large  town^  but  does  not  see  his  magnificent 
castle. 

EXEBCISB  XV. 

Which  castle  do  you  see  P — I  see  the  rich  prince's  castle. 
Do  you  see  also  the  king's  castle  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  his 
castle,  but  I  see  his  beautiful  garden. — Whose  garden  do 
you  see? — I  see  the  rich  Englishman's  garden. — Do  you 
not  see  my  handkerchief? — I  do  not  see  it,  but  I  see  mine. 
Whom  do  you  like  ? — I  like  my  friend's  son  and  my  enemy's 
pupil. — ^He  likes  neither  your  friend's  son  nor  your  enemy's 
pupil. — ^What  tea  do  you  like  ? — I  like  good  tea  and  strong 
cofiee. — ^What  garden  has  the  prince  ? — He  has  a  large  and 
beautiful  garden. — Whose  friend  (acquaintance)  is  this 
Russian  ? — He  is  my  father's  friend. — Has  the  celebrated 
foreigner  his  own  pocket-book? — ^No,  he  has  (it)  not.— Who 
has  it  ? — My  kind  cousin  has  it. — Have  I  this  cock  or  that 
goose  ? — You  have  neither  this  cock  nor  that  goose. — What 
have  I  ? — You  have  a  large  eagle. — Do  you  like  this  pie  ? 
No,  I  do  not  like  this  pie. — Which  pie  do  you  like  ? — ^That 
which  you  see. — ^I  do  not  see  the  pie. — What  do  you  see  ? 
I  see  nothing. 
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EXEBCISB  XVI. 

Do  yon  give  bread  to  your  goat  f— No,  I  give  him  oats 
only. — Does  he  give  good  oats  to  his  (own)  ass  and  to  my 
goat  ? — ^He  gives  neither  oats  nor  bread,  but  (gives)  barley 
only. — Haa  the  inn-keeper  a  red  or  yellow  handkerchief  ? 
lie  has  neither  a  red  nor  yellow  handkerchief,  but  he  has  a 
white  one. — ^Which  inn  do  I  see  ? — ^That  which  the  kind 
officer,  your  friend,  sees. — What  tobacco  have  you  ? — ^I  have 
the  sailor's  excellent  tobacco. — ^Do  you  give  to  your  brother 
a  little  tobacco  ? — I  give  him  a  little  tobacco,  but  I  give  tl^e 
sailor  plenty  of  it. — ^Who  gives  the  poor  peasant  a  piece  of 
stale  bread  ? — ^The  kind  boy  gives  him  the  bread. — To  whom 
do  you  give  the  young  cock  ? — I  give  him  to  nobody. — ^Who 
has  my  old  shoe  ? — The  shoemaker  has  it. — ^Which  shoe- 
maker ?— Yours. — ^Has  he  the  iron  hammer  ? — He  has  (it) 
not. — ^Who  has  it  ? — His  carpenter  has  it. — Has  the  banker 
my  red  leather  pocket-book  ? — ^No,  he  has  not  yours,  but  his 
own. — What  has  the  rich  prince's  cook  ? — He  has  nothing. 
Has  somebody  my  steel  penknife  ? — Nobody  has  it. — ^Do 
you  like  your  cousin  ? — I  like  him,  but  my  brother  does  not. 
Do  you  not  give  this  boy  the  bread  ? — I  do  not. 


TENTH  LESSON.— ^ecfiTbifi  YpoirB. 
By  whom?    EiMi? 

Who  haa  done  this  t  Rto  sto  c^ijf&rB  f 

By  whom  is  this  done  t  Rtan  6to  cxtiano  ? 

My  father.  Molt  OT^irb. 

Bj  my  father.  UoAwh  0Tq6». 

Obs.  1.— With  the  passive  voice  the  agent  must  be  in 
the  instrumental  case  without  a  preposition ;  the  instru- 
mental case  is  also  used  in  answer  to  the  questions,  £y 
whom  ?  by  what  ?  {toiih  tchat?) 
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This  (thing),     3to. 

Obs.  2. — This,  when  not  followed  by  a  substantive^  is 
translated  ^o,  neuter  of  ^OTb. 


I  hare  done  this. 
This  is  done  by  me, 
Have  yoxk  done  this  t 
Is  this  done  by  you  f 

I  have  done,  K  cxiihn. 

Thou  hast  done,    Tu  C4'iiaii. 
He  has  done,        Ohi  cxkiajth. 

This  is  done. 


|[  cjTfciaxi  5to. 
9to  c4'ftiaBo  mh6i). 
Bu  iH  ho  c4'BJaiii  ? 
B&MH  JH  ho  CAiiaHO  ? 


By  me. 
By  thee, 
By  him, 


hh6i>. 
ToOdn. 
BiTb,  (hhmi). 


We  have  done. 
You  have  done, 
They  have  done, 

dio  c^tjaao. 

By  us, 
By  you. 
By  them. 


Mu  C4t.iaJB. 

Bu  04*^104 H. 

OhiI  C4ijaja. 


saMH. 

iImb,  (buxd). 


With  whom  do  yon  speak  t 
I  speak  with  my  father. 

To  speak  (with  some  one,  of 
some  one,  of  something). 


Ci  Ktrh  roBOpBTe  bu  ? 

fl  roBopio  Cl  BOUX-b  0TI|6BI. 

FoBopftTB,  II:     10*     (ci 
Kififb,  0  isfSfiif  0  Heici). 


Obs.  S. — ^The  Russians  say,  as  the  English^  to  speak  with 
some  one  and  to  some  one,  as : 


I  spoke  to  him. 
Do  you  Bpeak  t 
I  speak. 
I  do  not  speak. 
Who  speaks  t 
Nobody  speaks. 

I  speak,  B  roBopio. 

Thou  speakest,    tu  ronopiinn. 
He  speaks,  Oflii  rOBop^n. 


fl  roBopiii  eirf . 
roBopBTe  BU  ? 
fl  roBopn. 
fl  Be  roBop^. 
Kto  roBopiin  ? 
HflBTo  Be  roBopin. 

We  speak,        mu  roBopiMi. 
You  speak,       bu  roBopBTe. 
They  speak,     obb  roBopiiTi. 


*  Roman   figures  wiU  indicate  the  conjugation,  Arabic  the  cbiss,  and 
asterisks  irregular  verbs. 
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The  Imfrumental  Case. 


By  whom?  K'J^Mi? 

By  nobody         j  g^^^^ 
Not  by  anybody,  j 

Who  gave  this  ? 

By  whom  is  this  given  t 

By  this  merehanty 

By  his  father. 

By  your  shoemaker* 

By  my,  by  mine. 

By  tliy,  by  thine. 

By  his  (own), 

By  our,  by  ours, 

By  your,  by  yours, 

By  their  (own),  by  theiray 

By  his, 

By  their,  by  theirs. 


By  what  ? 

By  nothing,  |  ' 

Not  by  anything,  j 


RT0^4aA? 

dTHMi  Bynii6iii. 

Br6  orqdifk 

Bamnvb  (SamMiiHBnom. 

TBo^n. 
Cdoiixi. 

Bimssn, 

CSOHMH. 

Et6. 


Obs.  4. — ^The  possessive  pronouns  MOfl,  TBOft,  CBOfl,  namx, 
Baini>  have  only  one  form^  whether  placed  before  a  noun  or 
standing  alone^  as : 


This  is  my  house, 
This  house  is  mine, 


8to  moA  nowh. 
8Ton  4on  moH. 


The  Prepositional  Case. 


Of  whom  ? 

Of  nobody,  \ 

Not  of  anybody,  j  "" 


0  KOMl  ? 
OKOMl. 


Of  what  ? 


0  HCMl f 


Of  nothing,         1 

Not  of  anything.)  H"^''^'**'^- 

"With,    Ci,  CO,  (governs  the  instr.). 

Obs.  5. — Gh  changes  into  co  when  coming  before  nouns, 
commencing  with  two  or  more  consonants,  which  do  not 
easily  combine  with  it  in  sound. 
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Of  (about,  concerning),     0^  (ofo,  060). 

Qbs.  6. — 0  changes  into  o6i  before  words  commencing 
with  pure  vowels  (a,  0,  y,  8,  n). 


Of  the  angel, 

051  &Hrejl. 

Of  the  father, 

OGi  OTqlt. 

Of  the  beehire^ 

001  fAht. 

Of  thin. 

0(h>  ^TOMl. 

Of  theur. 

001  HX1». 

Of  his. 

Oer6. 

Of  the  anchor. 

0  lIKOpt. 

Ofthesoath, 

0  nrt. 

Of  the  ride. 

0  tZAt. 

Of  my,  of  mine. 

0  Moerb. 

Of  thy,  of  thiue. 

0  TBoerb. 

OSt  occasionally  becomes  060  before  words  commencing 
with  two  consonants,  as : 


Of  me, 

Of  everythmg, 

Of  whom  do  you  speak  ! 
I  speak  of  my  kind  father. 
Of  what  does  your  brother  speak  t 
He  speaks  ofnothing,  "> 

He  does  not  speak  of  anything.  S 
He  speaks  of  his  old  friend. 
Of  which  shoe  does  he  speak  t 
He  speaks  of  the  old  leather  shoe. 


OdOMflt. 
000  BCeMl. 

0  ROHi  roBopiTe  bu  7 

fl  roiiopi&  0  Moem  A66powb  iytu% 

0  ^eMi  roBopiirb  Bann  0parb  ? 

Oill  HH  0  HeMl  HO  rOBOpHTl. 

Odi  roBopiin  0  CBoem  CTapoin»  4p^rt. 
0  KasdiTb  0amiiaR-i  roBopiiTi  oiii  ? 
Ohi    roBop^Ti    0   CTipoxi    BOSaBOXl 
0ainMaKi. 


By  which,  (with  which), 
Of  which. 

By  this,  by  that,  (with") 
this,  with  that),    j 
Of  this,  of  that. 


KoTophiMX. 

0  EOTOpOMl. 

Ooi>  ^TOMl,  0  TOMl. 
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By  whom  is  this  midef  Ktn  ho  CjiliaHO ? 

Bj  tUs  man.  drm  seiortson. 

Of  which  man  do  70a  speak  t  0  cai^n  ^ejortrt  roiop^  hi  t 

Of  thai  man.  0  van  vewilKt. 

With  whom  u  yoor  brother  t  Ch  Ktm  sam  6paTk 

He  is  with  his  fittfaeEp  On  00  CBoan  onidn. 


Exercise  XYII. 

With  whom  is  yoor  brother  ? — ^He  is  with  my  father. — ^Is 
the  modest  pnpil  with  the  master  f — ^No,  he  is  not  with  him, 
but  with  his  own  brother. — ^Do  you  see  the  bootmaker  with 
my  new  boot? — I  do  not  see  him,  but  my  brother  does. 
With  whom  does  the  kind  prince  speak  ? — He  speaks  with 
my  kind  old  father. — ^Whom  do  you  see  ? — ^I  see  my  cook 
with  a  piece  of  bacon. — Whose  bacon  has  he  ? — He  has  that 
of  my  neighbour,  the  baker.^By  whom  is  this  table  made  ? 
It  is  made  by  this  honest  joiner. — ^What  has  this  boy  7 — He 
has  a  pie  with  cheese. — With  whom  does  he  spe^  7 — ^He 
speaks  with  the  kind  master's  modest  pupil. — Do  you  see 
the  baker  with  the  white  bread  7 — ^I  do  not  see  the  baker 
with  the  white  bread,  but  I  see  the  young  man  with  the  pie. 
With  which  pie  7 — ^With  the  confectioner's  pie. — Has  he 
not  my  wooden  coffer  7 — ^He  has  (it)  not. — ^Do  you  not  see 
the  carpenter  with  the  iron  hammer  7 — ^I  see  him  with  his 
brother.— Which  sack  has  the  peasant? — He  has  the  mil- 
ler's new  sack. — Of  which  boy  do  you  speak  7 — ^I  speak  of 
that  pretty  boy,  whom  you  see. — Of  which  ship  does  the 
captain  speak  7 — ^He  speaks  of  his  neighbour's  pretty  ship. 
Which  neighbour? — ^The  rich  banker. — Do  you  speak  of 
your  shoe  or  of  mine  7 — ^I  speak  neither  of  mine  nor  of  yours^ 
but  of  my  shoemaker's  shoe.— Which  polecat  has  he  7 — ^He 
has  the  miller's  polecat. 
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EXEECISB  XVIII. 

Which  tea  do  you  like  ? — ^I  like  black  tea. — ^Wliich  tea 
do  you  speak  of  with  the  merchant  ? — Of  mine. — Of  what 
does  he  speak  with  that  rich  merchant  ? — He  speaks  with 
him  of  his  son,  who  is  his  clerk. — Does  he  speak  with  him 
also  ? — ^No,  he  does  not  speak  with  him. — Has  he  the  white 
bread  with  cheese? — ^With  what? — With  the  young  mer- 
chant's good  cheese  ? — He  has  no  bread  with  cheese,  but  has 
a  pie  with  honey. — By  whom  is  the  steel  nail  given  to  thee  ? 
By  the  industrious  blacksmith. — Does  he  see  the  eagle? 
He  sees  the  boy  with  the  eagle. — Has  not  the  blacksmith  a 
new  iron  nail  and  an  old  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  no- 
thing.— Of  which  lantern  do  you  speak  ? — I  speak  of  that 
of  the  king's  sentiy. — With  which  sentiy  is  your  brother? 
With  the  kind  king's  sentry. — Do  j^ou  see  me  with  my 
young  brother  ? — ^I  see  you,  but  do  not  see  your  brother. 
To  whom  does  he  give  his  lai^ge  house  with  the  beautiful 
garden? — ^He  gives  his  (own)  house  with  the  garden  to 
his  son. — Of  which  son  do  you  speak  ? — Of  the  one  that 
has  a  castle  with  a  large  yard. — Are  your  new  houses 
large  ? — ^No,  they  are  not,  but  those  of  my  brother  are. 
By  whom  is  this  castle  given  to  the  prince? — ^It  is  given 
to  the  prince  by  the  king. — I  speak  of  his  garden,  but  he 
speaks  of  his  house. — Thou  speakest  of  the  castle,  of  the 
yard,  and  his  ship. — The  house  is  mine,  but  the  garden 
IS  his;  the  garden  is  thine^  but  the  castle  is  his. — ^These 
houses  are  yours,  but  those  are  mine. — Has  he  your  ham- 
mers ? — ^No^  he  has  his  own  hammers  only. 
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ELEVENTH     LESSON. 

Masculine  Plural,    MHoaecTBeHHoe  ^Hcao  My«ecKaro 

PoAa. 

There  are  two  numbers  in  the  Eussian  language  :— 

The  Singular,        lUAHcrBeHHoe  ^HCi6. 
The  Plural,  MH&HtecTBCHHoe  ^hcj&. 

Masculine   Substantives  have  in  the  plural,  as  in  the 
lingular,  two  declensions— hard  and  soft. 

(  Ancient  kings.         Heroes. 
Nona.  l^p^BHleKopoiiS,        rep6H. 


.      .       ( Old  gardens. 
Nominative,  ^  ^^^^  ^^46. 

Genitive,         CrtpHXi  CAA^n. 
Bfttive,  CT^puiTk  caodiTL. 

Accusative,     Cripue  ca46. 
Instrumental,  CripNun  ca4&«H. 
Prcpoeitional,CrapMXi  cwixi. 


Gen.  4p^bhrxi  RopoJ^II,    FepdeBi. 

Dat  4peBBHMlE0p0ylABrB,  FepdflMi. 

Ace.  4p*BeHXi  Kopoi^tt,   rep6e»i. 

Inst.  4p6bhbsih  kopoji^mh,  FepdgMH. 

Prep.  AP*""""  Kopojixi,  Fepdaxi. 


According  to  the  above  examples  are  declined  all  regular 
masculine  nouns  in  the  plural,  subject  however  to  the  rules 
of  permutation  of  vowels,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important : 

1  Substantives  ending  in  ^,  preceded  by  r,  k,  x,  »,  % 
ID,  m,  form  their  nominative  plural  in  H  mstead  of  u. 

2  Substantives  in  %  preceded  by  a,  h,  ni,  m,  take  in  the 
genitive  plural  the  inflexion  of  en  instead  of  obi. 
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I  have,  y  MeRiE  ecTk 

We  have^  7  eaci  ecn. 

Obs.  1. — ^EcTb^  when  expressing  possession^  is  used  also 
for  the  plural^  as : 

Hare  the  merchants  ahipe  t  Ecn  Ji  y  K71II|6bi  lOiMKUi  ? 

They  hare  shipa.  y  hixi  ecTb  lopadbii. 

They,    OeA, 

Obs.  2. — Ohh^  when  with  a  preposition^  takes  the  letter 
H  in  oblique  cases. 

The  masters  (teaehers)^  JiMteJiA  and  yn^ian. 

The  candleBtickfl^  Ho^CBriiEBSB. 

The  booksellers,  EHHronpo^^Bqii. 

The  doaks,  Iliamii- 

The  neighbours,  Coct4H,  gen.  coci46ft- 

The  merchants,  Rynq^. 

The  nmbrellas,  86bthkr. 

The  hammers,  MojotkA. 

The  joiners,  CTOispi. 

The  oxen,  EukiI. 

The  captains,  RanHT^BU. 

The  biUcers^  E^johsber. 

The  knives,  Hobkh. 

The  smokers,  KypiiuqBRH. 

Obs.  3. — Substantives  ending  in  i,  which  take  in  the 
nominative  plural  a  or  a  instead  of  u,  have  the  accent  gene- 
rally on  the  last  syllable,  as : 

The  honse,  Aom,  plur.  40M&. 

The  sleere,  PyRiiirb,  plur.  pyxsB^. 

The  doctor,  4^BT0pi,  plur.  AOKTop£. 

The  bell,  RdJOKOii,  plur.  BOJOKOi^ 

The  cook,  ]l6Bairb,  plnr.  nosapi. 

The  town,  rdpo^i,  plor.  ropo4^ 
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Obs.  4. — Some  homonymous  words  have  more  than  one 
termination  in  the  nominative  plural^  i.  e,  Ei,  a  and  bu,  as : 

The  tooth,  3y(yL,      pliip.    [  »^«  (of  "imate  beings). 

C  3f6kti  (of  combs,  saws,  etc). 

The  leaf,  sheet,  JecTk,    plur.    [-«^ct6  (of  paper). 
'  *^         (jMCTba  (of  plants). 

The  man,         ]  ^  ,^^    ( My«i,  men,  (SUvonic).  • 

The  husband,  )  (  Hyxtbii,  the  husbands. 

The  bellows,    )  u^  -         i        f  HixH,  the  bellows. 

The  fur,  i      ^^  ^^^'  I  Mtia,  the  furs. 

The  son,  Cmh^  f  Clih6  (SlaW) .• 

(.  CuBOBbi,  the  sons. 
The  bread,       ]  ^^^       .  ^    f  Xiiou.  the  loaves  of  bread. 
The  com,        J  (XitOa,com. 

]mrtn,    plur.  ["'**'*•"»'«* 
^  V  I^BtTi,  the  colours. 

1  q^pen*,  plur.  n^P*°"' *»r  Tll^ 
i  (.  HepiflbH,  the  sheila. 


The  flower, 
The  colour, 
The  scull. 
The  shell, 


Obs.  6. — Some  substantives  take  for  the  plural  both  u 
and  a^  without  affecting  the  meanings  as : 

The  houses,  [4^*«. 

V.  40Hi. 

Obs.  6. — Some  substantives^  employed  in  a  collective 
sense,  take  a  or  ba  for  the  plural,  as : 

The  root,  R6peBb,  plural  Bop^BM. 

The  house,  Aovh,     plural  40ii&- 

The  hair,  Ddioci,  plural  Bojoci. 

Obs.  7. — Collective  nouns,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
have  always  the  accusative  like  the  genitive:  B^ficso, '  army/ 
accusative  bohcro. 

How  many  sons  have  you  1   CROibBO  y  Baci  cubob^I  ? 


•  As  *  sons  of  the  country,' ")  ^„„ ,   «,i„«^-.. 

chUdren  of  the  soil,  j  ^"°^  oieiecTsa. 
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Obs.  8. — ^Most  substantives  ending  in  eflOiTB  form  their 
plural  in  kia.  or  aia^  as : 


The  diild. 

The  calf. 

The  bear's  cub. 


pe6eB0Ri ;  plnral,      pe6i(Ta. 

TeieHOKi;  plaraly      Tanira. 

iieABtaeHon ;       plural,     He^Btz&Ta. 


Obs.  9. — ^In  the  declension  of  the  plural  of  substantives 
ending  in  aBBHi  or  hbbui^  apHBi  or  kpuu-h,  the  last  syl- 
lable Hfl  is  omitted,  and  they  take  for  the  plural  e  in- 
stead of  bl. 


The  citizen. 
The  geDtleman, 
The  peasanty 
A  Bulgarian, 
A  lord,  genUeman, 
A  gipsy. 


Obs.  10. — ^The  substantive  cod^i,  *  the  neighbour/ and 
xojon^,  'the  servant/  have  for  the  plural  00064 h,  xoionH. 

Obs.  11. — ^The  substantives  6paTb,  'the  brother/ xosAhbi, 
'the  master/  4pyn,  *the  friend/  cuni,  *the  son/  niypHoi, 
'  the  brother-in-law  /  have  for  the  plural  6paTbfl^  xoaiesa^ 
4py3bi,  cuBOBba^  mypbi. 


rpaiB4aBMBi ; 

plural, 

rpaH:4^He. 

ABOpHE&Wh ; 

plural. 

4BopflBe. 

RpecTb^BiHi; 

plural. 

KpecTbfifle. 

Boir&pHHi ; 

plural, 

Boirdpe. 

OoapHBi; 

plural, 

Ooflpe. 

VUV&E'h', 

plural, 

ituraae. 

The  tentry. 
The  tailor. 
The  waiter. 


HacoBoft ; 
HopTBofi  ; 
ncMosdil  ? 


genitire,  nacoBliro ;  plural,  ^acoi^e. 
genitive,  nopTBiiro  ;  plural,  nopTBllie. 
genitive,  noios^ro  ;  plural,  noioa^e. 


Obs.  12. — Substantives  ending  in  jirb,  hi,  mi,  nrb,  take 
ei  for  the  genitive  plural,  as : 

plural,  ujmhA  ;     genitive,  vyac^fi. 

plural,  Djaiqii ;     genitive,  luani^ll. 

plural,  BJ101H  ;     genitive,  Uioi^fi. 

plural,  maiamA ;  genitive,  majamell. 


The  hnaband. 

Myaji; 

The  cloak. 

nififni ; 

The  key. 

UDT&; 

The  cabin. 

/ 
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Obs.  18. — Some  few  words  take,  in  the  genitive  plural, 
the  inflexion  of  the  nominative  Gingular,  as : 


The  hair,  Bdioci ; 

The  soldier,  cai4iin; 

A  pood  (weight),  0741 ; 

One  time  (once),  pasi ;    . 

The  hoot,  canorB ; 

The  eye,  r4a8i ; 


plaral,  BOioci ; 

plural,  coiAixu ; 

plural,  ny4^ ; 

plural,  paaA ; 

plural,  canorii ; 

plural,  r jaai ; 


genitiTo,  B0i6(ru 
genitive,  coiA&Th. 
genitive,  ny4i. 
genitive,  pasi. 
genitive,  candn. 
genitive,  rjasi. 


Obs.  14. — Substantives  forming  their  plural  irregularly 
will  be  enumerated  hereafter. 


The  friends, 

4py8L4. 

The  good  friends, 

466pue  4py8wL 

Russians, 

P^ccKle. 

Frenchmen, 

«paHq^8U. 

I  speak  of  Frenchmen, 

fl  roBopio  0  4>paHq^8ax%. 

Englishmen,  ) 
The  English,  i 

AHr4H^iHe. 

Whom  did  yon  see  t 

Ror6  BU  Bd4tiH  7 

I  saw  Englishmen. 

fl  BiXin  AHr4fl«i4ff&. 

Of  whom  do  you  speak  t 

0  Kon  roBopiiTe  bu  7 

Of  peasants. 

0  Bpecnisaxi. 

The  pencils, 

RapaH4aini. 

The  noses. 

Hoci^. 

The  fire,  the  firef, 

OroHB,  ors^ 

The  castles, 

3IImkh. 

The  locks. 

SaMKi. 

The  hammers, 

MOiOTKi. 

Black  horse, 

BopoH6ll  son. 

Grey  horse. 

Ctpuft  KOHi. 

The  ships. 

Ropa04£ 

Have  yon  my  old  cloaks  t 
I  have  not  your  old  cloaks,  I  have 
my  new  ones. 


y  Baci  II  MoA  CT&pue  uamA  7 
y  uenA  Btn  B^mix'k,  y  Meai  cBoifi 
B6Bue. 
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Singular* 

Mfftmtiiufm 
If  jy  oine^  MoA,  cmA. 
ThjTy  thine,  tboI,  ciot. 
Hifl,  erq,*  (feminiiM  ei). 
Dor,  ougB,  waan,  ciol. 
YouTt  joor%  lam  ciol. 

Hvelaak% 
Our  boaacfliy 


P/um/. 

JfofKag,  Femiuime,  aad  NeMier, 
Mjf  mme,  moi,  eaoL 
Tbjy  thine,  notf,  cmL 
Our,  oiur%  ■im,  cm^ 
YouTy  youii^  Bftimy  cao£ 
Their,  theii%  m^  cmL 


Bro 

HaniB  Jioai. 


Where  r     Ta*  f 


Where  axe  your  euidlestieks  t 
Which  candlesticks  t 
Thegiddeo 


rjct  nini  nojcrtmn? 
KaKle  Dojicvkuani  f 

What?  (plural),         KaKief 

Which?  f^^'l^L, 

These  those,  3ti,  it. 

What  sort  of  ejcs    aa  this  joong  Kaife  r lasi  7  fcoro  BOiogUKro 

manf  itsa? 

He  has  blue  eyes.  7  wr6  nMjtdi^  rjaafi. 

The  eye,  the  eyes.  F Jasi,  TJaaL 

Haa  the  rich  nan-keeper  laxgegazdeoaf  Vcn  im  j  ^mimrorvuiiivmn^ 

6oiuirSe  eajifi. 

Vo,  he  has  (them)  not.  Btn,  y  mer6  ni  rtn. 

Obs.  15. — II  being  rendered  in  Russian  by  the  third 
personal  pronoon  owh,  them  will  be  ■I'b. 

Those  of,  as  tto^  of,  is  rendered  by  the  repetition  of  the 
sabstantive,  as : 

Have  they  the  hofMS  of  the  BnsiiaDat        y  am*  jm  j6iiia4«  P^airo? 
No,  they  have  those  of  the  English.  Htti,  y  lax*  Jdmaia  Aaria^i^BV 


•  The 
genitive  and 


pronoan  ero,  *huf* 
of  the  third  persoo. 

O 


must  not  be  confounded  with  ero  the 
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Whose?  (plural),    ^bi. 


Whose  loavM  (of  bread)  have  you  f 
I  have  those  of  the  rich  bakers. 

Which  shoes  haye  yon,  these  or  those  t 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 

They,  them. 

These  ones,  those  ones. 


Oenitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 

Nominative, 

Grenitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Prepositional, 


Hbi  y  saci  xjtou? 

y  MCBji  xxfedu  OoriiTuzi  6f  jo^mm" 

EOBl. 

RaRio  OaniMaxtf  y  naei,  ^  iii  Tt  ? 

y  MCbA  Btrb  BH  htlTh  BH  TtXl. 

OhA,  Hxi  (hhxi). 
3th,  a. 

8THXI,  rfexi. 

dTBMli,  Ttlfl. 


Of  these,  of  those. 

To  these,  to  those. 

Like  the  genitive  or  the  nominative. 

By  these,  by  those,  Bthmb,  t^hh. 

Of  these,  of  those,  06i  6tbxii,  o  rtxi. 


Which,    (plural). 

Of  which, 

To  which. 

Which, 

By  which. 

Of  which. 


RoT6pue,  RSRle. 

ROTOpUXl,  RaRl&Xl. 

RoT6puH-b,  RaEun. 

Like  the  genitive  or  the  nominat. 

ROTdpUMB,  KaRliMH. 
O  E0T6pUXl,  KaRHXl. 


Note. — Men^ 
People^ 


rHapo^-L. 
(«Ih)4h. 

Obs.  16. — ^The  word  'man,'  qejooiKL,  forms  an  irregular 
plural — ^ii&4D,  genitive  Jio^eu,  etc. 

Of  which  men  do  you  speak  !  O  RaRiixi  Ji&^irxi  ronoptfTe  bu  ? 

Of  the  ones,  whom  you  see.  O  Ttxi,  Rordpuxi  bu  buaitb. 

/ 

Those  which,         (  Ti,  KOTopbie. 
The  ones  whom,    ^T4,  ROTopuxi. 

rS  \^  ^    1 .       i     HcKaib.  I,  2. 
To  be  seeking,) 

Whom  are  you  seeking !  Ror6  bu  imete  ? 

I  am  seeking  these  men.  fl  uq^  6tbxi  jd^^IL 
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I  seek, 

I  am  seeking. 

Thou  seekest,     to  imemb. 

He  seeks,  obi  Miqen. 


We     seek,    uu    imesn. 

Yoa    seeky    BU    imere. 
Tbey  seek,    obi  Hiqyn. 


Have  you  maoy  horses  t  llB^ro  n  y  saci  kob^I  ? 

I  have  not  many.  y  meak  ae  MBoro. 

Exercise  XIX. 

What  has  the  shepherd  ? — He  has  oxen^  goats  and  asses. 
What  oxen  has  he  ? — He  has  large  and  young  oxen. — Have 
the  merchants  velvet? — ^They  have  no  velvet,  hut  the 
merchants,  who  have  the  beautiful  stockings,  have  good 
velvet  also. — Do  not  you  see  those  geese  with  the  beautiful 
young  pigeons  ? — I  do  not  see  them,  but  I  see  here  the  old 
eagles,  which  he  sees  also. — ^What  do  you  seek  ? — I  seek 
my  pencils. — With  whom  do  you  speak  ? — I  speak  with  my 
friends. — Do  you  like  your  friends  ? — Yes,  I  do  (like  them). 
Have  the  tailors  their  own  thimbles  ? — They  have  their 
own. — ^Where  have  you  my  knives  ? — I  have  them  not,  I 
seek  them. — ^What  have  the  carpenters  ? — They  have  the 
joiners'  iron  hammers.— Do  you  not  seek  the  asses  of  the 
Italian  ? — No,  I  seek  those  of  the  miller. — Do  you  like 
horses  ? — I  do. — Have  the  rich  tailors  the  cloaks  ? — ^No,  they 
have  them  not,  the  inn-keepers  have  them. — ^What  have  the 
brave  captains  ? — ^They  have  good  soldiers. — What  does  the 
rich  banker  seek  ? — He  seeks  his  leather  shoes. — Has  he 
many  brothers  ? — ^He  has  many  (of  them). — Has  he  not  your 
pretty  handkerchiefs? — ^He  has  not  mine,  but  his  own. 
What  handkerchiefs  have  the  merchants  ? — They  have  the 
bad  handkerchiefs  of  the  foreigners. — ^Wbich  foreigners? 
The  ones,  whom  you  do  not  like.— Have  the  sailora  good 
ships  ? — ^The  sailors  have  no  good  ships. — Who  has  them  ? 
The  rich  captains  have  them — ^Have  the  boys  pretty  umbrel- 
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las  f — ^Yes,  they  have. — ^What  have  your  booksellers  ? — ^They 
have  fine  houses. — What  are  their  houses  ? — ^Their  houses  are 
large. 

EXERCISK  XX. 

Has  the  joiner  iron  nails  ? — No,  he  has  not  nails. — ^What 
houses  have  they  ? — ^They  have  pretty  houses. — What 
castles  have  the  Frenchmen  ? — They  have  no  castles,  but 
have  houses  with  yards. — ^Whose  iron  hammers  has  he  ? 
He  has  those  of  the  joiners. — Have  these  pupils  good 
masters? — They  have  excellent  masters. — Whose  biscuits 
has  the  baker  ? — He  has  those  of  his  neighbours,  the  con- 
fectioners.— Have  your  friends  my  fine  knives  ? — They  have 
not  your  knives,  they  have  those  ofthe  cooks  only. — ^Whose 
cooks  are  these  men? — Mine.  —  Has  he  wooden  tables? 
Yes,  he  has  plenty  of  them. — Who  has  the  rich  merchants' 
gold  candlesticks  ? — ^Nobody  has  them. — ^They  have  them. 
What  horses  does  your  friend  like  ? — He  likes  black  horses, 
but  does  not  like  grey  ones. — ^Who  gives  him  the  pies? 
The  rich  merchant's  cooks. — ^What  have  their  brothers? 
They  have  wooden  cofiers,  large  copper  lanterns  and  pretty 
silver  candlesticks. — ^What  bags  have  these  peasants? 
These  peasants  have  no  bags,  but  our  cooks  have  (some). 
Are  you  seeking  the  soldier's  tobacco  or  the  smoker's  ? — I 
seek  neither  the  soldier's  nor  the  smoker's  tobacco,  I  seek 
my  own. — Have  you  many  boots  ? — I  have  no  boots,  I  have 
shoes  only, — Have  the  cocks  and  the  pigeons  barley? 
They  have  a  little  barley. — What  has  this  officer  ? — Which 
officer  ? — ^The  one  whom  the  colonel  does  not  like. — He  has 
nothing.--^Has  he  his  own  boots  ? — He  has  not  his  own, 
he  has  the  bootmaker's  boots  only. — ^Have  you  any  shoes  ? 
Yes,  I  have. 


1 
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TWELFTH  LESSON.— ^uiBa^narail  YpoKi. 

Augmentative  and  Diminutive  Nouns. 
Obs,  1. — Masculine  augmentative  nouns  have  the  termi- 
natioQ  in  ime  or   iudi,   which  represent  the  object  in  a 
magnified  form^  sometimes  also  express  contempt  for,  or 
deformity  in  the  object,  as : 

My»<Ki.  a  peaaant,  f  My.Birfme,  a  big  pe.«iDt. 

(.MysHiuHa,  a  big,  coarse  peasant. 

Amn  ahouae  f4oM^me,      a  big  house. 

'  '  C  ^OHiiHa,        a  big,  ugly  house. 

As  the  above  terminations  are  not  of  the  masculine  gender^ 
they  will  be  treated  Hereafter. 

■ 

Masculine  diminutives  have  the  following  terminations : 

HITb,   OITL,  EKIb,  EECB, 

which  represent  the  object  diminished  in  size^  as : 

A  table,  cran,  diminutive  CrdjBr&,  little  table. 

A  shed,  caplift,  ^  Capacirfc.  little  shed. 

A  hone,  Kon,  ^  RoueBi,  little  horse. 

A  town,  r6po4i,  „  ropo46rk,  little  town. 

Aman,  TOO»trfc,        »  Heioriien,     [amMiW^' 

Obs.  2. — ^The  diminutive  full  terminations  for  adjectives 
are  :  CHbKift  or  eHbKofi>  and  OHtKiu  or  oHbROfi.  These  ter- 
minations indicate  a  diminution  of  quality  or  a  softening  of 
the  force  of  their  primitives. 

More  detailed  explanations  of  augmentative  and  dimi- 
nutive nouns  will  be  given  further  on. 

NoroinatiTey  We,  you,  they,  Mu,  bu,  onA. 

GenitiTe^  Of  us,  of  you,  of  them,  Haci,  saci,  HXi  (hexi). 

Dative,  To  us,  to  you,  to  them.  Eaith,  Baxi,  bmi  (bbitb). 

Accusative,  Us,  you,  them,  Haci,  saci,  flxi  fnaxi). 

Instrumental,  By  us,  by  you,  by  them,  HAmb,  bamb,  iuE  (h^mb). 

Prt-poaitional,  Of  us,  of  ynu,  of  them,  0  aaci,  o  Baci,  o  bbxi. 
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Obs.  3. — ^To  HXi,  BMi,  AmHj  when  with  a  preposition,  the 
letter  h  is  prefixed,  as  HUX'b,  hhmi,  uumh 

Both,  (the  one  and  the   r06a. 

other),  CTorb  h  4pyr6ft. 

One,  the  one,  O^Ahi. 

The  other,  another,  4pyr6H. 

Have  you  the  gold  or  sUver  thimble  t     8aiOT6lt  je  HanepcTon  y  aaci  ub 

cepMpflHutt  t 

I  have  both. 


Both,  plur.  (those  and  *) 
the  others),  ) 

Neither  (neither  that  ") 
nor  the  other),  ) 

Neither,  plur.  (neither^ 
those  nor  the  others), ) 


(y  ubbA  Ton  H  Apyrdft. 
(,  y  Meai  <5<Sa. 

06a. 

T*  H  4pyrie. 

Hh  Torb  HH  4pyr6fi. 
He  li  HH  4pyrie. 


Singvlar. 

—The  other. 

P^vra/.— The  others. 

Nominative, 

4pyr6tt. 

Nominative, 

4pyrfe. 

Genitive, 

4pyr6ro. 

Genitive, 

4pyriSxi. 

Dative, 

^pyroMy. 

Dative, 

AvyrAu-h. 

Accusative, 

4pyr6tt,  4pyr«ro. 

Accusative, 

4pyrie,  4pyriixi. 

Instrumental, 

^pyriSM-b. 

Instrumental, 

^pyriiMii. 

Prepositional, 

0  4pyr6Mi. 

Prepositional, 

0  4pynixv 

Kpaciebifl  ca^^. 

A  pretty  garden. 

Singular. 

Plund. 

Nominative, 

Epac^Buft  cajk 

Nominative, 

KpacHBue  ca4A. 

Genitive, 

Bpac^saro  cd^a. 

Genitive, 

KpacuBUxi  ca46Bi. 

Dative, 

RpacjisoMy  ci4y. 

Dative, 

KpacMBUMi  ca4Air&. 

Accusative, 

RpacHBUtt  cajTk 

Accusative, 

RpacHBue  ca4ibi. 

Instrumental, 

RpaciSBUMi  01^40111. 

Instrumental, 

RpacuBUMB  ca4&Mn. 

Prepositional, 

0  KpacdBon  U/(% 

Prepositional, 

0  KpaRiiBuxica46x'k. 
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Obs.  4. — ^According  to  the  above  example  are  declined 
all  regular  substantives  and  adjectives  of  hard  termination. 
In  names  of  animate  beings,  however,  the  accusative  is  like 
the  genitive,  as : 

An  ox,  Bun ;  accnsatire  singular,  Buxi  ;   aceusatire  ploral,  BuKdn. 

Excepfiona. 

The  foDowing  substantives — ay&B,  *  a  tooth  ;'  ^6^^'b,  '  a 
scull '/  KJHHi»,  '  a  wedge  -/  koji,  *  a  stake '/  cryxB, '  a  chair  ;' 
660^, '  a  felly  -/  6paTB,  *  a  brother ;'  ihctt>,  '  a  leaf ;'  jocKyrb, 

•  a  rag,  scrap  ;*  npjTB, '  a  twig  ;*  noiosi, '  a  slide ;'  Cpyci, 
'  a  beam ;'  roiocl,  '  an  ear  (of  corn)  ;*  6aT6rL, '  a  rod ;'  vulokl, 

*  a  lock  ;*  EpiOKi,  '  a  hook ;'  cvKb,  *  a  knot  (in  wood) ;' 
EaiieHB, 'a  stone;'  EopeHb,  *  a  root;'  yroib,  'coal/  boi- 
AupB,  'a  boil' — ^form  their  plural  irregularly,  i.e.  nom. 
in  hA,  gen.  hevb,  dat.  bami,  inst.  hkum,  prep.  BflrB.  The 
gutturals  r,  K,  before  B^  changing  into  m,  %  as :  ^aiosBfl, 
KiOlBfl,  Kpib^Bfl^  cy^Bfl. 

Obs.  6. — ^In*  all  the  above  substantives  the  accent,  if  on 
the  first  syllable^  passes  to  the  middle  one,  except  in  the 
word  yraiB,  which  preserves  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, as : 

f  roiB^  plural  yrojBi. 

Obs.  6. — In  a  partitive  sense^  6aT6rB^  RpioirB,  R^MeoB,  eo- 
peBB,  form  also  their  plural  in  b,  as  6aTorA,  EpiOKA,  EaMHn. 

Obs.  7. — BpaxB,  cbetb,  cbihi,  for  the  gen.  and  ace.  plur. 
have  also  fiparift,  CBaiOB^H,  cbihobb.  Jhctbi,  sheets  (of 
paper),  gen.  ihctobtb. 

What  does  tho  banker  seek  1  Hto  ^mien  (SasKiiiA  ? 

He  is  seeking  his  pocket-book.         Oiii  Hiiien  CBoli  OysixHin. 
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Why? 
Wherefore  ? 
Because. 


IIoqeMy  f 

tnOTOMy  HTO, 


Obs.  8. — noTOMy  HTO— literally, '  for  that  that.* 

Why  does  he  seek  him  I  Saiin  obx  ero  imvn  1 

f  noTOM^  HTO  owb  euf  H&400eB% 


Because  he  wants  him. 


Obs.  9. — HaAoGeHX,  Hyseni, — ^literally  means  *  necessary.' 

fMot  H&406BO. 


I  wsnty  I  need,  "> 

(li  is  necessary  to  me). } 

There  are, 

J%ere  are  many  men,  whom 
no  one  likes. 


EcTB,  (impers.  verb.) 
(Ecmb)  MHoro  jiD46tt,  Kordpuzi  bh- 

Kt6  BB  JJOtiBTL. 


Obs.  10. — EcTB, '  there  are/  is  usually  omitted,  although 
understood. 


I  was  speaking,  fl  roBopirb. 

I  did  speak,  II  rosoptf  Ji. 

I  spoke,  fl  roBopiSji. 

I  have  or  had  spoken,  fl  roBopiii. 


We  were  speaking,        Mu  roBOpdjn. 
We  did  speak,  Mu  rOBopiijB. 

We  spoke,  Mu  roBopuJB. 

We  have  or  had  spoken,  Mu  roBopnji. 


I  saw, 

RvAji%rb, 

We  saw. 

Mu  BdjtJH. 

I  did  see, 

fl  BiAlm. 

We  did  see, 

Mu  BlUlUR. 

I  have  seeUj 

etc.     fl  BAxiib, 

We  have  seen,  etc. 

Mu  BU4tiO. 

I  was  giting, 

fl  AaBiLii. 

We  were  giving, 

MU  ABBllH. 

I  gave, 

fl  xaxi. 

Thou  gavest. 

TU  ABJl-h, 

He  gave, 

Oni  4ajr&. 

We  gave, 

Mu  A&ju, 

You  gave. 

Bu  4^*1  B. 

They  gave, 

Obji  4aiH. 
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Obs.  ll.-^There  is  only  one  past  tense  in  the  Russian 
verbs.  Thus^  '  I  did  see^  I  saw^  I  have  seen  this  man/ 
are  rendered  in  Russian  by 

Obs.  12. — ^The  three  persons  of  the  past  tense  in  the 
singular  end  in  Ji  (fern,  ia,  neut.  jo),  and  the.  three 
persons  of  the  plural,  for  all  genders,  end  in  jh  :  the 
person  is  distinguished  hj  the  personal  pronoun  which 
precedes  the  verb. 


The  shepherd, 

Merchaodise  (goods). 

The  emperor^ 

The  czar, 

A  ooimt, 

The  baron. 

The  mendicant^  beggar, 

The  markety 


Uaafrhp 
TOBipi. 
HMnepiiTopi. 
I{apb. 

Eap6Di. 

Hdmltt. 

PiiiuoKi,  genitWe,  p^BBa. 


John, 

Charles, 
Alexia, 
Basil, 
Alexander, 


Rapji. 

DacMJlft. 
AieKc^BApn. 


Peter, 

Andrew, 

Joseph, 

CoDstantine, 

Paul, 


Ilerpi. 
AQ4P^ft. 

RoHcraBTioi. 
DaBeJi. 


Grand  dnke^ 
Hemp,  KOBondiL ; 
Curiofus,  InqaisitiTe, 
The  flax,  ixn ; 
Wise, 


BeJIBBlll  BBBSk 

genitive,  Kobobj^. 

dlnOOD^TBUll. 

genitiye,  Jboy,  and  ibBa. 
M^APUtt. 


Where  did  yon  see  his  brothers  f    Txt  su  hixfun  ero  6^Anen  f 
I  saw  them  in  the  market.  fll  Bi^tii  Bxi  Ha  p^BBt. 

Obs.  13. — ^The  preposition  vh,  *  in,*  having  the  strict 
meaning  of  *  imide^  the  Russians  say,  on  the  market  instc:id 
of  in  the  markeL 
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Exercise  XXL 

Are  you  seeking  your  boots  or  mine  ? — ^I  seek  neither 

yours  nor  mine^  I  seek  those  of  the  count. — Which  count  ? 

The  one   who  has  excellent  gardens. — What  have  these 

beggars? — ^They  have  old  shoes. — What  tickets  does  he 

seek  ? — He  does  not  seek  tickets,  he  seeks  his  pocket-books. 

Do  you  like  this  kind  prince  ? — I  like  not  only  this  kind 

prince,  but  his  sons  also. — Does  he  like  this  merchant's 

sons  ? — Yes,  he  likes  them. — To  whom  did  you  give  your 

pencils,  to    masters  (teachers)  or   pupils? — I    gave  them 

neither  to  masters  nor  pupils,  I  gave  them  to  my  diligent 

brother. — Did  you  speak  with  the  baron? — No,  I  did  not 

speak  with  him,  but  I  spoke  with  the  count. — ^Does  not  he 

see  you  ? — He  does  not  see  me. — ^Does  his  brother  see  my 

steel  knives  ? — ^No,  he  does  not  (see  them). — What  oxen 

have  the  shepherds  ? — ^The  shepherds  have  no  oxen,  they 

have  rams  and  asses  only. — Have  you  blue  or  red  velvet  ? 

I  have  neither  blue  nor  red  velvet,  I  have  green  satin  only. 

Did  you  not  see  the  banker's  beautiful  horses  ? — I  did  not 

see  his  horses. — Do  you  see  the  masters  (teachers)  with 

their  diligent  pupils  ? — I  do  not  see  the  masters,  but  I  see 

their  sons  and  their  brothers. — Which  is  your  tea  ? — My 

tea  is  that  with  sugar. — Have  you  my  cloaks  or  those  of 

the  tailor  ? — I  have  neither. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  the 

old  boots  of  the  young  sailor. — What  umbrellas  have  you  ? 

I  have  blue,  black,  white  and  yellow  silk  umbrellas. 

Exercise  XXII. 

Of  which  emperor  were  you  speaking  ? — I  spoke  of  the 
emperor  who  has  many  brave  soldiers. — What  did  the 
industrious  sailors  see  ? — They  saw  fine  ships  with  white 
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sails.— With  whom  did  you  speak  ? — ^I  spoke  with  the  sons 
of  the  rich  merchants. — Have  you  seen  this  merchant  s 
pretty  houses  ? — I  saw  only  those  of  his  neighbours. — Did 
you  speak  with  father  Constantino? — No,  but  I  spoke 
with  his  sons. — ^Why  did  you  not  speak  to  either  Alexander 
or  CJonstantine? — ^Because  they  did  not  speak  to  his  father. 
What  have  their  friends  ? — They  have  his  brother's  young 
pigeons. — ^Who  has  spoken  to  the  brothers  of  your  friends  ? 
Nobody  has  spoken  to  them. — What  oxen  has  the  butcher  ? 
Which  butcher  ? — ^The  one  whom  you  do  not  like. — ^The 
butcher^  whom  I  do  not  like,  has  no  oxen ;  he  has  rams 
only. — Where  did  he  see  the  emperor  with  the  sons  of  the 
grand  duke  ? — He  saw  them  in  the  king's  palace. — Does  he 
like  eagles  and  pigeons  ? — No,  he  does  not  like  eagles,  but 
pigeons  only. — Where  does  he  see  the  peasants  ? — He  sees 
them  in  (ea)  the  market. — What  merchandise  have  these 
rich  merchants  ? — They  have  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  honey,  wax, 
flax  and  hemp. — Have  they  plenty  of  flax  and  hemp  ? — ^They 
have  enough  flax,  but  little  hemp. — Why  did  you  not  give 
them  a  little  tobacco  ? — Because  they  do  not  like  it. 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON.— TpHHa^uaTbiil  ypoin. 

The  belt,  Hdiici. 

The  comb,  FpeO^Hb. 

A  email  comb,  MfLieBbRlik  rpeO^Hb,  rpedeui6Ki». 

The  glass,  tumbler,  CTaxABi. 

The  month  (of  animals),  Pon,  genitiye,  pra. 

The  nooe,  Hoci. 

The  eye^  Titarhy  plur.  vjuai,  gen.  plur.  u<U9. 

The  forest,  wood,  Atch,  plural,  itU, 

The  horseman  Bc^4HflKi. 
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OfiS.  1.— -It  has  already  been  remarked  that  many  sab- 
stantives  ending  in  i,  b,  h  form  their  plural  in  a^  a,  instead 
of  bi^  H|  as : 

40MI,  <  the  house ;'    flsopi,  '  the  anchor  f   Kpafi,   '  the  edge. 

Plurals 


NominatiTe^ 

40Ktf, 

SROpi, 

Kpail. 

Genitive, 

AOMOBl^ 

SROp^il, 

RpaeBi. 

Dative, 

Houim, 

SROp^Vb, 

Rpa^Mi. 

Aecuaativey 

40Mft, 

flROp^, 

Rpai. 

Instrnmentali 

40M&MH, 

SROP^MI. 

Bpa^MB. 

Prepositional, 

0  40x6x1, 

HRopaxi, 

Rpaflxi. 

Obs.  2. — According  to  the  above  examples  are  declined 
the  following  substantives,  of  which  nearly  all,  as  shown  in 
brackets,  have  also  in  the  nominative  plural  their  regular 
termination  in  u  or  h  : 


A  boar, 

A  millstone, 

A  pannier, 

A  sleeve, 

A  woodcock^ 

An  island, 

A  stall, 

A  gutter,  spont^ 

A  hamper, 

A  cellar. 

The  bread, 

A  vulture. 

The  farming, 

A  whip, 

A  room,  attic. 

An  order  (decoration), 

A  midshipman, 


B6poBi,  (u  and  a)« 
XEepHOBi. 

R^SOVB. 

PyR&Bi. 
T^Tepesi. 

OCTpOBl. 
XA'tVh, 

TRiiJioCn,  (u  and  a)* 
K6P061,  (u  and  a.) 
IKSrpedi. 

XjtCi,  (u  and  a). 
flCTpe6i,  (u  and  a). 
OTRyni,  (u  and  a), 
m^jeni,  (u  and  a). 
TepeM-by  (u  and  a). 
Op^eni,  (u  and  a). 
MuHMaHi,  (u  and  a). 


and  other  dissyllabic  foreign  nouns  ending  in  Maui. 

The  bell,  R6jorolII. 

A  cupola,  R;f'noJi»,  (u  and  a). 

A  ramrod,  ni6Mnoji,  (u  and  a). 

The  evenmg,  B^iepi. 

A  cook,  Hoeapi. 
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and  foreign  words^  having  an  unaccented  termination  in 
epi^  opi^  as : 

K&Tepiy '  a  eatter  /      Adnopi,  *  doctor  f  eta 


The  year, 

The  town, 

The  lioney, 

The  cold^ 

Tbeage^ 

A  flower,  colour, 

A  form,  shape,  image, 

The  voice, 

A  body,  corpSy 

A  foreet, 

A  sail, 

The  belt,  girdle, 

A  guard,  watchmaiiy 

The  shore, 

A  meadow, 

A  curtain, 

The  horn, 

The  snow, 

A  rick  (of  hay), 

Tlie  plane,  barge, 

The  side,  flank, 

A  century,  age. 

The  fur;  bellows 

The  bowels,  intestines^ 

An  edge,  country, 

A  bill  of  exchange, 

A  monogram, 

A  cracknel, 

A  stamp. 

Wing  of  a  house, 

A  surgeon, 

^writer. 

An  anchor, 

A  hunter, 


Toxhy  (u  and  a). 

U'exh,  (u  and  a). 

X6J04'b* 

B63pacTi,  (u  and  a). 

^vtTb,  (u  and  &). 

OOpasi,  (u  and  a). 

rujoci. 

Kopayci,  (u  and  a)« 

dl'fiCl. 

n&pyci,  (u  and  a). 

U6acrh,  (u  and  a). 

Cropoati. 

E^peri. 

Jiyrh, 

Ildjorx. 

Porb,  (a  and  a). 

CHtrb,  (h  and  a). 

Cror-fc,  (a  and  a). 

Gipyn,  (a  and  a). 

EOKl. 

BtKi,  (h  and  a). 
Hiixi,  (b  and  a). 
1I6TP0XI,  (b  and  a). 
Epatt. 

B^Kceib,  (■  and  a). 
B^BaeJb,  (fl  and  a). 
Rp^n4eii>,  (a  and  s). 
UlTeaneib,  (a  and  fl). 
^jiAveih,  (h  and  a), 
ileaapb,  (a  and  a). 
IlHcapb,  (b  and  a). 
flKopb,  (fl  and  fl). 
Erepb,  (b  and  a). 
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Have  the  cooks  my  knives ! 
They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  seen  the  boars ! 
Where  are  the  boars  I 
I  see  only  one  boar. 


A  German, 
A  Turk, 
An  Italian, 
A  Spaniard, 
A  Russian^ 


Germans, 

Turks, 

Italians, 

Spaniards, 

Russians, 


An  American,    Americans, 


V  noiap6si  n  uoi  BomA  ? 

Ohm  ho  y  rhxi. 

BHAtAE  IE  onii  Ooposdn  ? 

r4t  OopoBd  ? 

fl  Bii»y  T6ibK0  04Hor6  66poBa. 


HtMeqx, 

T^POKI, 

nraib^aeq^ 
Hcn&Beqi, 


HtHllU. 

TypKB. 

HTSJb^loiIU. 

■co&Hqu. 
p^Kie. 


AMepvK&Beirb,    aMepHsaiiKu. 


Obs.  3. — ^The  Russians  do  not  commence  the  names  of 
nations  with  capital  letters. 


Give  (imperative), 
Give  me  the  cloak. 


4aft,  plural,  4^ilTe. 
4allTe  unt  njanti. 


If  you  please,  (pray),       IIoJKajyflcTa,  nosajfylie- 
To  grant,  to  confer,  ^ 
To  present,  to  give,    ) 


IIosKaiOBaTb. 


Give  me  this,  if  yon  please.      4&ttTe  mh-K  5to  DOXliyAcTa. 
(Pray,  give  roe  this).  IIOHi&jiyttTe  MOt  dro. 

Give  me  some  sugar,  if  yon  (  A&lkTe  MHt,  noJKijyflcTa  cizapy. 

please.  I  IIOKiuiyMTe  Met  c&xapy. 

Obs.  4. — noHcaiyfire,  imperative  from  noasaJiOBaTB,  is  used 
extensively  by  Russians  for  politeness'  sake,  in  place  of  to 
give,  to  cone,  etc.,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  a  lengthy 
phrase  with  DOHcaiyHcra,  thus  : 


Come  to  me  if  you  please,  or  *) 
pray  come  to  me,  } 


UpBxoAUTe  noxlLiyllCTa  kg  unt. 


may  be  just  as  well  rendered  by  noKaiyfire  ko  mh*. 

Will  you  have  a  piece  of  ham  !        XOTilTe  jih  bu  Ryc6n  6KopOKa  ? 
Yes,  if  yon  please.  4a,  noataiytlTe. 
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To  will. 
To  wish 
To  have 
To  know. 


XOT^TB. 


SnaTB. 


Conjugation  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  H  xoiy,  *  I 
want ;'  and  fl  3Haio, '  I  know :' — 


Singular, 

2.  Tu  xdiemiy      Tu  3B£eim. 

3.  Ohi  xo^erB,     Obi  SBaen. 

He  has  no  cloth. 
Have  you  good  velvets  ! 
I  have  no  good  velvet. 


FluroL 
1.  Hu  xorrfin,      Mu  SBiem. 

2.  BU  XOTBTB,         Bu  8B6eTe. 

3.  Oflu  xorirb,     Oaii  aB&iOTi. 

y  Ber6  Btn  cysBil. 

BcTb  jfl  y  Baci  xopomilt  (J^pxan  ? 

y  KeBi  BtTB  xopdmaro  O&pxaiy. 


Obs.  5. — UiTb,  'no,'  placed  before  a  sabstantive,  governs 
tlie  genitive* 

There,  TaMi. 

Thence,  Ty4a. 

Thb  Caedikal  Numerals. — KoiAHecTBeHHBiii  ^Acia. 


One,  the  one,  a 
Alone, 

Ones,  the  ones. 
Alone, 


} 


Singular. 

Nominative,  Oahbi. 

Genitive,  04Bor6. 

Dative,  Oabov^. 

Accusative,  O^ufli,  o^Bord. 

Instrumental,  Oabiimi. 

Prepositional,  Odi  O/iBdvi. 


OaeL 

Plural. 
Nominative,        OxoA, 
Genitive, 
Dative, 
Accusative, 


04fl^zi. 
O^flurb. 
Oabii,  04nuxi. 


Instrumental,      O^bhmh. 
Prepositional,     Odi  04auxi. 


Some  say,  this  and  otliers  that.        Oabh  roBopAn  irto  a  4pyrie  to* 
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How  much  ? 
How  many  ? 
Some,  others,  O^nA,  iipyrie. 


CKojbRO,  governs  genitive, 


How  many  tables  have  you  I  CsdibRO  CTOjdn  y  naci  ? 

I  have  one  table.  y  ueni  oauri  ctojTB. 

linw  maoy  men  (penona)  do  yoa  see  t  CidibEO  HeiOBtRi  vAgate  bu  f 

I  see  one  man.  fl  BHsy  o^Qoro  neiOBtKa. 

Two,  *  ABa ;'  three,  •  xpn  ;*  four,  *  lerbipe/ 

Obs.  6. — ^The  numerals  4Ba,  ipn  and  leibipe,  when  in 
the  nominative,  are  always  followed  by  substantives  in  the 
genitive  singular. 

How  many  writers  have  you  t         CsdibRO  y  saci  noci^ft  T 

I  have  two  writers.  V  uenA  awl  n^capH. 

I  have  as  many  as  you  have.  ¥  Hesi  cidibBO  CKdiiEO  y  Ban. 

muc    as,  }  Ci&iBKO,  CRoibKO. 

As  many  as,  ) 

Three  pieces,  TpH  xycRfi. 

Four  pieces,  Her^pe  RycR^ 

Obs.  7. — Substantives  following  any  of  the  above  three 
numerals  never  have  the  inflexion  y  or  lo  in  the  genitive, 
but  always  a  or  s. 

Obs.  8. — ^When  a  substantive  with  ^Ba,  rpn,  nerbipe,  b 
preceded  by  an  adjective,  the  latter  may  be  in  the  nomina- 
tive or  genitive  plural,  as : 

Three  rich  men  spoke.  f  ^P°  ^''^f''  ''"«»*"?  romi^u. 

i  TpH  xopumHii  HeJOBtRa  roBopuo. 

Obs.  9. — ^The  nominative,  as  shown  in  the  above  example, 
is  used  with  personal,  and  the  genitive  with  impersonal 
verbs. 

There  were  three  new  tables.  [  ^^^"  ^P«  ^^P^°*«  "^^ 

C  EbMo  TpB  xop6moxx  croitf. 

They  have  four  houses,  y  hhx%  ^eriiipe  46Ma. 
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Both,  06a. 

The  Declension  of  the  numerals  4Ba^  TpE^  Herifipe,  and  the 
definite  pronoun  o6a  :— 

TpH,  H6T]£ipe,  60a. 

Tpexi,         Heiupexiy  oCoBXl. 

rpUwh^        HerupSMi,  oO^Hn. 
nominatiTe  or  genitivei 

TpeMil,         HerupbuA,  o(k)HMi. 

Tpexi,         Herupexi,  o66hxi. 


Nominatiye, 

XBSi, 

GenitiTe, 

ABfxi, 

Dative, 

ABym, 

AccusatiTe, 

Like  the 

Instramental, 

4ByM4, 

PxepooitioDal, 

0  AByxi, 

I  see  both  your  friends. 

Do  yoa  see  the  shepherd  with  the 

three  oxen  1 
On  both  shores. 

The  painter, 
The  sculptor, 
The  shore,  bank. 
The  dinner, 
The  breakfast. 
The  snpper, 
The  luncheon, 
Rouble, 

Do  yon  know  your  lesson  t 
We  know  it. 
Who  knows  1 
Nobody  knows. 

A  Dane,  Danes, 

A  Swede,         Swedes, 
A  Swiss,  Swiss, 

A  Norwegian,  Norwegtans, 


K  tAmy  o66ETb  B^msxi  /ipys^B. 
Bii4iTe  lit  Bu  nacTyxi  ci  TpeiiA 

6ukAub. 
Ha  o66bxi  Oeper&xi. 

SCnBonuceirk 

BaiiTeJb. 

E^peri. 

06t4i. 

3&BTpaKi. 

yjBHHl. 

lIdi4HHrk 
Py(U&. 

3B&eTe  IE  BU  cBOfl  ypdxif 
Hu  er6  BDiieMi. 
Rto  BHierb  ? 
HflKTd  He  zuien. 


46T<iaHBBl^ 
11111641, 

UlBeltq&peqi, 
HopB^ateiTb^ 


4inaBe. 

mB^4u* 

mBeflqdpiiu. 

Bops^atqu. 


Five,  DHTb;  six,  mecrb ;  seven,  cenb ;  eight,  BoceMb,  (oceMb) ; 

nine,  A^BflTb;  ten,  ^^cflTb. 

Obs.  10. — ^The  cardinal  numbers  naib,  mectb,  etc.,  govern 
the  genitive  plural,  and  are  declined  as  follows : 

•      u 
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Nom. 
(len. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Ill8t. 

Prep. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Inst. 

Prep. 


nflTby       mocTK,       ceMb 
nHTif,       mecTii, 


B6cen,         niwTh,  n^irn. 

CeMH,         BOCbM^,  4eBATM|  AccaiL 

Like  the  genitive, 
Like  the  nominative, 
niiTbn.     mocTbio,     cexbio,      BoceHbio,      ^eBATbio^       AeciiTbw. 


Have  you  five  oxen  1 
I  have  only  one. 


Like  the  genitive. 

(  HMtere  jn  bu  niiTb  duRoBii  ? 
(  niiTb  jfl  6ur6bi  y  Baci  ? 

y  MeHII  TOJbBO  041101. 


Only, 

Nothing  but 
From, 


J 


} 


Aetna],  present, 

True,  real. 

Genuine, 

Faithful,  true,  correct, 

False, 

An  acquaintance, 

Under, 

Where  is  the  boy  f 
He  is  under  the  table. 

Singular, 
Btpnbitt,  BacTO^ii(lft. 

Btpnaro,         HacTOjiiqaro. 
Btpnoiry,         oacTO^iueMy. 
Like  the  nomin.  or  genit. 
BlipnuMi,        nacTo^niHiTb. 
BtpHOHl,  HacTO^nieMi. 


ToibKO. 

Orb  (governs  tlie  genitive). 

HacTo4iitill. 

Btpnbitt. 

^ajbmHBuit,  Ji^Knui. 
3HaK6Mbilt. 

IIoA-b  (governs  the  instr.). 

TXt  MaJTb'TRR'b  ? 

Obi  0041  CTOjdirB. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Inst. 

Prep. 


Plural. 

■^PHue,  iiacToi(iBle. 

BtpuNxi,  RacTOilimnx. 

BtpHUMi,  eacTOfliquxi. 
Like  the  nomin.  or  genir. 

BtpHblMM,  HaCTOSmmiM. 

BlipHUXl,  HaCTOiniBX-b. 


Exercise  XXIII. 


How  many  anchors  have  your  brothers  ? — They  have  two 
only,  but  this  sailor  has  seven  anchors. — Have  their  brothers 
true  friends  ? — 'They  have  acquaintances  only,  but  no  true 
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friends. — Who  has  the  beaatifol  tntnblere  ? — Tl; 
have  them.— Have  you  not  the  fine  horses  of  the  EngliBh- 
men  ? — I  have  (them)  not. — How  many  bills  of  exchange 
baa  the  banker? — He  has  eight  bills  of  exchange, — Do  you 
want  a  piece  of  cheese  ? — No,  I  do  not. — Do  you  not  want 
some  tea? — No. — Has  the  painter's  boy  any  pencils? — He 
has  eome. — From  whom  did  he  have  them  ? — From  the 
paiater. — From  which  painter? — From  my  neighbour. 
What  belts  have  these  soldiers  ? — They  have  leathern  belts. 
Bow  many  horsemen  and  hunters  do  these  watchmen  see? 
They  see  five  horsemen  and  three  hunters, — Did  he  see  also 
one  or  two  asses  ? — He  saw  one  ass  and  two  horses. — Do 
yon  see  the  anchors  of  this  fine  ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
anchors,  but  I  see  the  sails. — What  do  you  see  there  ? — I  see 
white  snow. — How  many  ricks  have  these  peasants? — They 
have  eight  ricks. — How  many  cooks  have  you  ? — I  have  as 
many  as  you. — What  furs  have  the  blacksmiths  ?— ^They 
have  no  furs,  but  bellows. — How  many  horns  has  this  ram  ? 
He  has  two  horns. — What  colour  are  your  flowers  ? — My 
flowers  are  (of)  yellow  and  blue  (colour). — Which  colours 
do  yoa  like  ? — I  like  red  and  blue  (colours),  but  dislike  (do 
not  like)  black, — Have  his  sons  good  voices  ? — They  have 
excellent  voices- — Who  has  my  son's  comb  ? — Nobody  has 
it. — Has  he  (it)  not  ? — No,  he  has  not  your  son's  comb,  he 
has  his  own. — Whose  is  this  magnificent  palace  ? — This  is 
the  palace  of  the  king's  sons. — Have  you  not  good  coal  ? 
I  have  Deither  good  nor  bad. — How  many  roubles  did  the 
father  give  to  his  sons? — He  gave  the  one  (whom)  he 
likes  nine  roubles  and  to  his  other  son  he  gave  only  two 
roubles. — With  whom  is  this  celebrated  painter? — He  is 
with  the  king's  sculptor. — Have  the  citizens  of  this  rich 
town   pretty  houses? — The  citizens  have  largUj  but  not 
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pretty  houses. — Have  the  rich  Oermans  and  their  neigh- 
houTB,  the  industrious  Dutchmen,  many  ships  ? — ^The  Dutch 
have  many  ships^  but  the  Germans  have  only  three  or 
four  ships. 

ExEECiSE  XXrV. 

Why  is  he  not  in  the  king's  palace  ? — Because  there  are 
three  emperors  there,  four  grand  dukes,  and  seven  princes. 
Has  the  baron,  your  neighbour,  forests  ? — He  has  no  forests, 
but  has  excellent  meadows.— What  do  you  give  him  ? — ^I 
gave  him  three  woodcocks,  four  hares,  five  stags  and  three 
geese. — Who  gave  you  the  ham  ? — The  grand  duke's  cook 
gave  it  me. — How  many  umbrellas  have  you  ? — ^I  have  two 
(of  them). — How  many  new  cloaks  have  you  ?— I  have 
seven  (of  them). — Of  which  new  cloaks  are  you  speaking  ? 
I  am  speaking  of  the  seven  new  cloaks,  which  the  tailors 
gave  you. — ^Who  has  seen  the  waistcoats  of  their  brothers  ? 
I  saw  your  waistcoats,  but  have  not  seen  those  of  your 
brothers. — With  whom  hast  thou  spoken  ? — ^I  spoke  with 
the  celebrated  master's  diligent  pupils. — Of  what  were  you 
speaking  with  them  ? — ^I  was  speaking  with  them  of  the 
beautiful  town  of  the  mighty  king. — How  many  vultures 
did  you  see  in  the  forest  ? — ^I  saw  there  ten  vultures  and 
three  woodcocks. — Of  which  vultures  are  you  speaking  ? — I 
am  speaking  of  the  three  large  vultures. — Has  your  cousin's 
surgeon  (BpaMi)  his  own  house  ? — ^The  surgeon  has  no  house 
of  his  own,  but  the  doctor  has  (his  own  house). — Has  this 
old  man  good  teeth  ? — He  has  good  teeth*  and  his  comb 
has  also  good  teeth. — ^Do    you  want  to  give  him  three 
roubles? — Yes,  I  want  to  give  them  to  him. — Have  you 
my  keys  and  my  hammer  ? — I  have  neither  (neither  that 
nor  thue  other). — ^Do  you  like  Spaniards  or  Turks  f— I  like 
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neither. — ^Where  have  you  seen  white  and  grey  geese  ? — ^I 
saw  them  on  both  the  banks. — ^Whoisyour  true  friend,  this 
painter  or  that  sculptor  ? — ^Both  are  my  true  friends. — With 
whom  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — I  wish  to  speak  with  his 
brother. — ^Will  you  speak  with  the  captain  of  this  fine 
ship? — I  will  speak  with  him. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— qenfipHa^uaiMft  YpoKb. 

This,  that,  ^ 

Tbia  one,  that  one,   >      OhsiS. 

It,  ) 

Obs.  1 . — ^The  pronoun  6HEift  is  declined  as  an  adjective, 
ue.  genitive  oearo,  dative  oHOMy,  etc.  This  pronoun  is 
rarely  used,  the  repetition  of  the  substantive  or  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  OHi  being  preferable,  as : 


Have  yon  a  pocket-book  t 
I  have  (it). 

I  have  it  not. 

Veiy, 

Have  yon  eagar  I 
T  have  very  good  eagar. 
Very  large,  big, 
Very  young. 

Many,  much,  several^ 
Little^  but  little. 
Not  much,  few. 


EcTb  JH  y  Bacx  6yx&sHBnf 

CECTb. 

\y  ueni  6miVi  (ohi). 
(y  MCHit  Dtrb  6yu&iRntnau 
\y  neei  Rtn  6Daro  (er6). 

O^eHb,  BecbHa. 

Verb  in  y  saci  cixapit 
y  nesA  6^enh  xopdmitt  diSiph* 
Oieob  0ojbm6JI. 
OieHB  110104611. 

Maoro,    with  the  gen. 

MajiOy 

HeMHoro, 


>9 
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Enough,  sufficiently^ 

Very  few. 

Too, 

Too  much. 


We  have  but  few  houses. 
They  have  very  few  friends. 
Have  you  enough  tobacco  1 
I  have  toa  much  of  it. 
I  have  too  little  of  it. 
How  many  houses  has  thi» 

merchant ! 
He  has  many  (of  them). 
He  has  not  any. 
He  has  few  shoes. 


The  hatter. 
The  gunmaker, 
A  wine-merchanty 
A  butcher, 
A  sausage-maker, 
The  masters^ 


4oB6jbHO,    with  the  gen. 
OqeHb  Majo,  „ 

CUAlDKOMl. 

rCiAaiKOMiHHoro. 
C  Repeal  Hvpi. 

y  Haci  Mlio  Aoit6n, 
y  BBXi  dieob  Majo  4py3^ft. 
4oB6jbHQ  ia  y  Baci  Ta6aR^  ? 
y  Mesi  ero  cjmidroiii  MH6ro. 
y  MeHii  erd  ciHinRoirL  ii^o. 
CRdjbRo  A6Mon  y  i^Toro  Kyoqii? 

y  Ber6  Hxi  MHdro. 
y  Herd  BXi  Htn. 
y  Ber6  H^o  damMExdrb. 


Why,  (from  what),         On  lero. 


HIJllnOTOBKl. 
OpyBt^ttBBRl. 

BBHOToprdseqv 

MflCHliRl. 
KOJdIiCBflRl. 

XosiieBa. 


Totally,  quite, 
Not  at  all, 
Not  many, 
Few, 
But,  only. 


u 


BoBce. 

BoBce  He,  coBc^Mi  ne. 


ur.       He  MHorie. 
T6jbK0. 


I  have  no  horses  at  all.  y  uenA  sdnce  Etn  sOBeft. 

Has  he  many  friends  1  Maoro  jib  y  nerd  4py3£fl. 

He  has  very  few  (of  them).  y  Ber6  bxi  o^eab  ii£io. 

He  has  but  (only)  two  (of  them),  y  Her6  BXi  TdibKO  4Ba. 
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Very  much,        Ohchb  UBoro. 

Note. — ^When  by  itself,  ^very  mt^A'  is  rendered  by  onenb, 
without  the  word  MHoro,  as : 

I  like  him  very  mucli.  fl  er6  6Heab  no6iii» 

Why?       f3aHk'B. 
( IIoHeM^. 

Obs.  2. — ^3ai4Mi  is  indicative  of  object,  purpose,  as : 

Why  did  yon  come  1  J     3aT4«^  bm  npanui  T 

(What  was  your  object  in  coming)?  ^ 

DoHCM^  is  indicative  of  cause^  as ; 

Why  18  your  house  empty  1    "S 

(What  is  the  cause  of  your    c     IIoieM^  lami  Aowi  nyCTdM  f 
house  beiug  empty) !  ^ 

To  be,  Bbitb. 

He  is,  Ohi  ecTb. 

They  are,  OhA  cytb. 

Obs.  3. — ^Ectb,  *  is,'  and  cyib,  '  are/  may  be  used  when 
a  particular  emphasis  or  importance  is  to  be  expressed. 


I  was,  H  6uji. 

I  hare  been,     fl  Ofcui. 
I  had  been,       fl  6uii. 


We  were,  mu  6Ajh. 

You  were,  bu  Cujb. 

They  were,        ohii  6^h. 


Obs.  4. — Bwjo,  neuter  of  dBui,  is  the  past  tense  of  the 
impersonal  verb  ecTb. 

Future  tense  of  the  auxiliary  verb  6biTb. 

Angular.  Plural. 

H  6fXYf  I  »*>al*»  <»'  ^»^^  ^-  ""  0^46111,  We  shall,  or  will  be. 

Ty  6fAeun,,     Thou  shalt,  or  wilt  be.  Bu  6y4eTe,  You  shall,  or  will  be. 

Oni  6^4erk,     He  shall,  or  will  be.  Ohm  6^4yTi,  They  shall,  or  will  be. 


(   iw  ) 

Obs.  6. — ^There   is   only   one  future   tense  in  Russian 
verbs. 


Obs.  6. — ByAerb  and  Cy^yrB,  the  third  persons  of  the 
future  tense  of  the  verb  6biTb^  *  to  be/  when  expressing 
possession,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  future  tense  of  the 
verb  HMtTb^'  to  have/  as: 


PretetUy  I  hare, 
Poit,      I  had, 

Future,  I  shall 'have, 


He  will  have  a  house. 
They  will  have  houses. 
There  will  be  a  holiday. 
There  will  be  rain. 


Bleren, 

Twelve, 

Thirteen, 

Fourteen, 

Fifteen, 

Sixteen, 

Seventeen, 

Eighteen, 

Nineteen, 

Twenty, 

Twenty-one, 

Twenty-two, 


OA^najman. 

TpBnd4qaTb. 

HOTifipnajqan. 

nirrn&Aqan. 

mecTBa^qaTk 

ceMO^qaTb. 

BOCCMHd^qaTfc. 

4eBflTn&4qaTb. 
4B&4itaTb. 


ABa4qaTb  04001^ 
AB&4iiaTb  4Ba. 


The  day,  4eHb,       gen.  4HC. 

The  evening,  B^nepi, 

Mid-day,  n6j4eHi»,  gen.  nai^4Hii. 

The  hour.  )  ,3^ 

(One o'clock),  ) 

The  watch.  ^  ^^^ 

The  clock,  ) 


i 


y  iieHil  ecTb. 
y  hbeA  6^111,  a,  0. 
y  uenA  6^4erb. 
y  mbhA  6fArn. 

y  Her6  6^4eTL  40VI. 

y  HHXl  6^4yTb  40Vi. 
B^4eTb  npa34nDSi. 
E^4erb  40S4b« 

Thirty, 

Forty, 

Fifty, 

Sixty, 

Seventy, 

Eighty, 

Ninety, 

Hundred,       # 

Hundred  and  one, 

Two  hundred, 

A  thousand. 

Million, 


Tpi4qan. 
c6poRi. 
naTb4ecflr&. 
mecTb4ecjirL. 

C^MbJCCSTb. 

B6cevb4ecarfc. 

4eBflD6CT0. 

CTO. 

CTO  04UBI. 

4BtCTfl. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 


DonexiibflHiTk 

BTdpBRRl. 

cepe4&,  cpe4^  (fem.) 
HeTBeprb. 

nsTnnqa.         (fem.) 
cy(J66Ta.  (fem.) 

BOCEpcceBbe.  (neuter). 
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Obs.  7. — ^Por  the  days  of  the  week,  the  preposition  itb 
'  in/  with  the  accusative  is  nsed,  as  : 

On  Monday,  Ei  nooexfeASHn* 

On  Tuesday,  Bo  BTdpoRK-b,  etc. 

Whtt  have  yoafor  breakfast  t         f^TO  y  Baci  Ka  sAirpan  t 
I  will  haveybr  breakfast  ham,         7  Meaii  6y4erfc  ica  s^Brpaxi  dKoporby 
bread  and  coffee.  ut0i  h  K(5«eft. 

Exercise  XXV. 

Did  joa  not  speak  with  the  masters  of  these  houses  ? 
No,  sir,  we  have  not  seen  the  masters,  but  only  their  sons- 
in-law. — Have  not  the  Swedes  good  cheese  ? — ^Thej  have  (it) 
not,  but  the  Swiss  have  plenty  of  it. — Have  the  Dutch 
plenty  of  cheese  ? — ^They  have  too  much  of  it. — ^What  are 
the  peasants  seeking  ? — ^They  seek  the  sacks  of  (with)  coals. 
Of  which  coals  are  you  speaking  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
coals,  (which)  your  coal-dealer  (yrojbmoirb)  gave  me. — Have 
these  young  scholars  steel  knives  ? — These  scholars  have  not 
steel,  but  iron  knives. — ^What  bread  hast  thou,  stale  or  new  f 
I  have  neither  (that  nor  the  other). — Has  he  much  bread  ? 
He  has  very  little  (of  it). — ^Who  has  a  little  tea? — My 
cousin  has  too  little  of  it. — Has  this  merchant  one  son 
only? — He  has  six  sons. — ^Is  the  pocket-book  (which)  I 
gave  him  good  ? — ^The  pocket-book  is  of  leather  and  a  very 
good  one,  but  you  did  not  give  it  to  him, — How  many 
brothers  has  this  Swede? — He  has  two  (of  them)  only. 
With  which  brother  did  you  speak  ? — I  spoke  with  both. 
Has   the   father  spoken   with  his  parents? — He  has  not 
spoken  with  them. — ^Who  has  spoken  with  them  ? — ^Nobody. 
Where  were  your  brothers  on  Monday  ? — They  were  in  the 
grand  dnke^s  fine  castle. — Which  grand  duke  ? — ^The  one 
whom  I  like. — ^Does  the  master  like  his  (own)  scholars  ? 
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He  likes  them  very  much. — Do  not  you  want  some  coffee? 
No,  I  do  not  like  coffee. — ^What  captain  have  the  sailors  ? 
They  have  a  very  good  one. — Has  he  good  sailors  ? — They 
were  good,  but  now  they  are  bad. — Why  are  they  bad  ? 
Because  their  captain  is  too  kind. — Will  your  friend  (ac- 
quaintance) be  here  on  Thursday  ? — No,  he  will  not  be. 
Why? — Because  he  will  be  on  that  (stotl)  day  at  his 
friend's,  the  American. — Have  the  Italians  good  painters  ? 
They  have  many. — Are  the  painters  rich  ? — ^They  were 
rich,  but  now  they  are  poor. — Have  these  merchants  good 
merchandise  ? — The  merchandise  of  these  merchants  is  very 
good. 

JliXEBCISB    XXVI. 

How  many  pieces  of  velvet  have  they  ? — ^They  have 
nineteen  (of  them). — How  many  soldiers  did  you  see  ? — I 
saw  forty-four  soldiers. — Who  has  seen  these  four  men  ? 
Both  the  watchmen  of  this  garden. — ^What  has  this  hatter  ? 
He  has  nothing. — Has  the  cook  plenty  of  pepper  ? — ^Not 
much,  but  enough. — Haa  the  butcher  coffee  ? — He  has  (it) 
not,  but  he  has  many  oxen  and  rams. — Has  the  blacksmith 
hammers  ? — ^He  had,  but  now  he  has  (them)  not. — What  sort 
of  hair  have  these  old  men  ? — They  have  grey  hair. — Have 
you  any  breakfast? — I  have  not. — Who  has  it? — My 
friend,  the  Englishman,  has  an  excellent  one. — What  (sort 
of  a)  breakfast  have  you  ? — I  have  tea,  cheese,  ham  and  new 
white  bread. — ^What  breakfast  will  you  have  on  Tuesday  ? 
It  will  be  a  good  one. — ^Does  the  master  speak  of  the 
theatre  ? — ^He  does  not  speak  of  the  theatre. — Why  does  he 
not  speak  of  it? — Because  he  does  not  like  it. — Have  the 
citizens  of  this  town  good  gardens  ? — They  have,  and  very 
good  ones. — What  have  these  soldiers  ? — ^They  have  very 
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• 

good  steel  pistols. — ^Who  has  given  them  to  them  ? — ^The 
brave  lieutenant. — ^Who  has  real  friends  ? — My  brother  has 
many  real  friends. — ^Who  has  a  good  wooden  coffer  ? — My 
attendant  has  a  very  good  one. — What  barley  have  these 
peasants? — ^These  peasants  have  very  good^  bat  those 
very  bad. — Who  has  spoken  to  you  of  me  ? — My  son-in- 
law  has  spoken  much  of  you  to  me. — How  many  oxen  has 
the  butcher  ? — He  has  three  good  oxen. — Were  you  in  the 
castle  on  Monday  ? — ^No,  but  I  was  there  on  Tuesday  and 
on  Thursday. — Have  you  a  good  attendant  ? — ^I  have  many 
and  they  are  very  good  and  faithiuL 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— HaTHa^naTBift  ypoirb 


EoAibca. 
EoArbCfl. 

Obi  OoiiTca  CBoer6  otiUu 


To  be  afraid^  to  fear^ 
To  be  afraid  of. 

Is  this  boy  afraid  t 

He  IB  afraid  of  his  father.      ^ 

He  fears  (dreads)  his  father,  i 

Obs.  1. — ^The  verb  SoflTbCS  governs  the  genitive. 

Bcer4a. 
HHKor4a. 

Hflor^a. 


Always,  ever. 

Never, 

Sometimes^ 


Hare  yon  bread  always  t 
I  never  have  it. 
Has  he  good  friends  ? 
He  has  them  sometimes* 

Brave,  valiant. 

He  is  a  very  brave  soldier. 
The  valiant  captain  of  this  ship. 


Bcer4&  JH  y  saci  uWh  t 
y  Mee^  er6  BHRor4tf  ntn, 
EcTb  JH  y  Her6  xop6aile  xpJSbi  t 
Ohi  Hxi  iH6r4a  urten. 

XpaSpuft,  apoc.  xpa6ph. 

Ohi  dieHfc  xp^pult  coiA^Th, 
Xp(i0pull  sanHTafl'b  ^ro  sopa&il. 
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Obs.  2. — ^Adjectives  connected  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  'to  be/  i.e.  when  used  as  predicate  of  a  proposition^ 
have  an  apocopated  termination^  as : 


Is  this  Boldier  brave  I 
He  is  brave. 
He  was  brave. 


Xpa6pl  JB  ^TOTL  COIA^Tl  t 

Obi  xpa6pi. 
Ohi  6&Lrb  zpadpi. 


But  few, 
Ahnost, 

Hardly  any,  *) 
Scarcely  any,  ) 
Not  at  all, 
Not  any,  none 
A  great  deal. 


J 


He  is  not  at  all  brave. 
I  have  scarcely  any  socks. 
Have  you  any  tobacco  1 
Sometimes  I  have,  and  sometimes 

I  have  not 
Who  has  the  vinegar  t 
My  brother  always  has  it. 
Have  you  always  good  tea  t 
I  have  always* 
Pepper, 
Vinegar, 

fl  xoi^,         I  want,  I  will. 
Tu  xdiemi,   Thou  wantest,  wilt 
Chi  x6<ien,  He  wants,  will. 
Hu  xoTiisii,  We  want,  will. 
Bu  XOTHTC,    You  want,  will. 
OoH  xoTiin,  They  want,  will. 


ToiBKO  Maio. 

IIoitA. 

IIOSTJI  BOBCe  He. 

BoBce  ne. 
OneHb  MH6ro. 

Chi  B6Bce  ne  xpaOpi. 

y  Hee  J  noHTii  sdnce  Htn  ^j6rh. 

EcTb  JH  y  Baci  raOaRi  1 

HBor^a  y  ueni  ecn,  a  HBor4ii  atn. 

y  Kor6  ^Kcyci  ? 

Molt  Opati  er6  BcerA&  EiiieTB. 

Bcer^a  jh  y  saci  xopdmiik  <ia]|  f 

Bcerjii  ecTB. 

n^peui  (gen.  n£pqa  and  n^pqy). 

yKcyci  (gen.  ^Kcyca  and  ^Kcycy). 

• 

fl  Mor^,  I  can. 

Tu  udmemhf  Thou  canst 

Ohi  M6seTi,  He  can. 

Mu  uCjRen'b,  We  can. 

Bu  M6»eTe,  You  can. 

Onii  M6r?n,  They  can* 


Obs.  S. — ^The  object  of  a  proposition  may  be  used  in  the 
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genitive  instead  of  the  accusative^  when  it  is  required  to 
express  not  the  whole^  but  only  part  of  a  thing,  as : 


,) 


Do  you  want  the  tea  t 

(Will  yon  have  the  tea) 

Do  yoQ  want  (some)  tea  t 

Can  you  give  me  some  ymegar  1 

I  can,  but  I  will  not. 

Who  wants  this,  of  this  t 

Nobody  wants  this. 


XoT^Te  n  Haft  t 

Xorire  a  H&n  f 

Hdsere  jb  bu  Mirt  ^aiB  fKcycy  I 

R  MOTf,  HO  HB  ILO^f. 

Kto  xd^en  iw,  iroro  t 
Hbkt6  He  xdH&n  droro. 


To  speak,     FoBopATb. 
To  give,       4aBaTB,  AdTh. 


To  see,    Bhxbtu 
To  take,  Bsatk 


To  whom  do  yon  want  to  speak  f  C&  Ktvh  xvriie  bu  roBopifiTb  f 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  artist.  R  xonf  roBop^n  ci  zy46a{HHK0sr& 

Of  what  do  yoa  wish  to  speak  to  him  t  0  nUvrb  xot^tb  bli  roBOpin  ci  hbxi 

I  wish  to  speak  to  htm  of  the  temple,  fl  zonf  roBopiiTb  ci  HBirb  o  ip&ait. 


An  artist, 

The  temple. 

Have  you  mueh  velret  t 

I  have  scarcely  any. 

Out,  out  of,  from, 
From, 

Whence  ?         ^ 
"Where  from?  ) 

Where  are  yon  coming  from  I 
I  am  coming  from  the  castle. 
He  took  this  out  of  his  coffer. 
He  goes  out  of  this  house, 

fl  MAff  I  am  going. 

Tu  B4ifiD!>,      Thou  art  going, 
Ofli  B4eTl,     He  is  going. 


Iy46sHHn* 

XpaMi. 

MH6ro  JH  y  sacx  Otfpxary  ! 

y  Meni  ero  oo^t^  b^bcb  Bin, 

H31,  governs  the  genitive. 
Otb,  governs  the  genitive. 

OxKy^a  ? 

0TK^4a  BU  B^ere ! 

fl  H4^  EVh  aiMKa, 

Obi  B3flji  ^0  H3i  erd  cyBAyKi. 

Om  B4erb  ^31 40uy. 

Plural. 

Mbi  B4en,        We  are  going. 
Bu  B4eTe,  You  are  going. 

OBii  fl4^Ti,       They  are  going. 
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Togo, 
To  walk 


J 


Bj(tA. 


What  are  these  people  t  Raxfe  6to  JiSjiH  t 

These  are  Christians.  9to  xpBCTiiHe. 

These  are  peasants.  dio  EpecTbiee* 

Obs.  4. — Substantives  ending  in  hhoi  form  their  plural 
in  He,  genitive  in  ht>,  dative  naMi^  etc. 

The  master  (lord),  B^pHirb,      plural  6&pa. 

Mister  N.  (Mr.  N.).  rocno4iiHi  N.  (rai.  N.). 

Master  (of  a  servant),  rocno4iiHi,  plural  rocno4& 

A  Tartar,  TaTapaai,   plural  TaT^pa. 

Obs.  5. — Some  Substantives  forming  their  nominative 
plural  in  a,  are  declined  according  to  the  second  declension, 
as : 

Noininatiye  plural,    Bapa,        TocnoAi,        Taiipa. 
Genitive  plural,         Eipi,        Focn(54'B,        Tarapi,  etc 

A  lord,  nobleman,  BoiSpHBi,  plural  doipe,  gen.  Ooipi 

Obs.  6. — EoflpHH'B  was  formerly  a  title  of  nobility,  and  is 
now  superseded  by  the  word  6apHH'B. 

Cy^apb,  '  sir/  is  used  when  addressing  a  person,  or  rocy- 
Aapb  Mou,  ^  dear  sir/  and  often  hi^jocthbmh  rocvj^apb,  '  my 
dear  sir,'  (respected  sir),  when  more  politeness  is  required. 
The  last  is  used  in  correspondence,  being  equivalent  to  the 
English  *  dear  sir.' 

Focnoj^AB'B,  abr.  Fhi.,  '  mister/  is  placed  before  proper 
names,  and  some  military  grades  or  official  titles,  as :  F^'^- 
Fop^aKOBi,  F""*-  nopyMMK-B, 'lieutenant/  F"*-  IIoiMeHCTepx, 
'postmaster/  Focno^UHi  is  used  also  for  'gentleman/ in 
the  sense  of  person,  as : 

'  I  know  this  gentleman/     fl  3Haio  ^oro  rocno^Ha. 
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TocyAapB,  '  sire/  mast  be  used  when  addressing  a 
monarch.  !^  o  v  i  ^  <.^  {  a  f         ;  w»^  u  *  - 

Cy^apb  and  rocyjiapb  moh  are  seldom  used  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Russians,  in  preference  to  these  words,  make 
use  of  the  Christian  with  the  patronymic  name,  as : 

n&BCJTb  nerpdBHHb,  Paul,  son  of  Peter. 

AHAPell  AieccieBBHb,         Andrew,  son  of  Alexis. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  substantives,  cocbxhy  '  neighbour ;'  noiowh, 
*serf;'  ^epn»  or  lopn,,  'devil,'  have  for  the  plural  co- 
cbAin,  xoJooBii,  nepiH  ;  the  first  two,  however,  may  be  also 
declined  regularly,  viz.  xojonu^  coctAbi. 

Obs.  8. — The  genitive  plural  is  like  the  nominative  singu- 
lar in  the  words : 


rpeBa4^p%, 

A  grenadier. 

Tiaai, 

The  eye. 

4par^ei, 

A  dragoon. 

Typorfc, 

ATnrk. 

COJMTk, 

A  soldier. 

Can6ri, 

The  boot. 

HhA^Th, 

A  cadet. 

Hyjon, 

The  stocking. 

In  the  word  Bojocb,  'hair,'  which  has  in  the  genitive 
plural  the  accent  transfered  to  the  last  syllable,  as,  nom. 
sing.   Bojocb;  genit.  plur.  B0.i6cb ;     and  in  the  following 

words  when  preceded  by  any  of  the  cardinal  numbers : 


AJiiiVhf 

Altin  (a  coin). 

Pasi, 

Time  (one  time).   • 

HeiOBiK'&, 

Man. 

Apmiiui, 

Arshin  (measure). 

ny^, 

Pood  (weight). 

Obs.  9. — ^The  *  rouble,'  pyfijb ;  genitive,  py6ji4  and  pyfiji  A. 

Two  roubles,        xna  py6j4,    and    x^i  py&iH. 
Two  days,  4Ba  aha,       and    4B&  a^m. 


m 
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Note. — JlBa  /(hq  and  4Ba  pySjA  are  only  used  in  con- 
versation. 

Obs.  10. — ^Adjectives  having   an   accented  termination 
end  in  ofl>  instead  of  biu  or  ifi,  as : 


Bad, 

Simple, 

WooUen, 

4ypn6fl. 
npocTott. 

UlepcTflndtt. 

As — as. 

(  TaKl — KaiTB. 

(  TaKHse — KaKi  h. 

May  I?  canT? 

Mory  an  ? 

At, 

y,  governs  the  genitive 

At  Peter's  (house), 
At  our  house. 

y  iierpi. 

y  Baci. 

Good  many, 

Mhofo. 

Some^ 

(  He  MHoro. 

i  nicKOiBKO. 

Nothing  else. 

HHHero  4pyraro. 

What  else, 

Ito  4pyraro. 

He  gave  me  some  tea.       Obi  A?urh  HBt  nexBdro  H&o. 


Exercise  XXVIL 

Has  this  gentleman  (person)  many  real  friends  ? — ^He 
has  but  few. — Has  this  master  (teacher)  twenty  pupils? 
He  has  scarcely  (hardly)  any  pupils. — How  many  ships  has 
this  rich  merchant  ? — He  has  many. — ^Is  your  garden  good  ? 
It  is  as  good  as  yours. — Do  not  you  want  (wish)  to  take 
(B3flTB)  these  boots  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  to  take  them,  but 
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my  shoemaker  does  (want). — ^Have  you  new  bread? — ^I 
have  plenty  (great  deal)  of  new  bread,  but  he  has  neither 
new  nor  stale. — How  many  horses  have  the  rich  Tartars  f 
They  have  forty-three  (of  them). — Of  which  Tartars  are 
you  speaking? — Of  the  ones  (whom)  you  do  not  like. — Are 
his  pies  as  good  as  those  of  the  confectioner  ? — Yes. — How 
much  pepper  has  he? — ^He  has  thirty- four  sacks  of  it. 
Have  these  peasants  enough  bread  ? — ^They  have  enough  of 
it. — Of  which  bread  do  you  speak  ? — ^I  am  speaking  of  the 
white  and  brown  bread. — ^Give  me,  please,  some  honey. 
I  cannot  give  you  any  honey,  but  he  can. — Who  does  not 
like  vinegar? — ^Nobody  likes  it. — May  I  take  (bshtl)  some 
vinegar  ? — ^You  may  take  it. — ^Who  cannot  take  it  ? — My 
brother  cannot  take  it. — How  many  iron  coffers  has  he  ? 
As  many  as  you. — ^Are  they  as  good  as  mine  ? — No. — Have 
you  three  hundred  roubles,  and  can  you  give  them  to  him  f 
I  have  (a)  hundred  and  twenty-two  roubles  only,  and  I  can 
give  them  to  nobody. — ^How  many  arshines  of  velvet  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  ninety-four  arshines  of  it. — Who  has  too  few 
biscuits? — The  sailors  have  too  few  (of  them). — Has  the 
watchman  of  your  garden  many  locks  ? — He  has  no  locks 
at  all. — ^Have  these  peasants  a  great  deal  of  barley  ? — ^They 
have  only  a  little  (of  it)« 

ExBECiSE  XXVni. 

Can  you  give  me  this  6ne  horse  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. — ^Why  ? 
Because  he  is  not  mine,  but  my  master's. — Is  your  master 
kind  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  very  kind. — Has  this  sausage-maker  suf- 
ficient ham  ? — ^He  has  not  sufficient. — ^Do  you  see  the  large 
horns  of  this  goat  ? — ^This  goat  has  no  horns,  but  those  ten 
oxen  have  very  large  and  fine  horns.— I  do  not  see  the  ten 
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oxen  you  are  speaking  of. — The  ten  oxen  I  speak  of  are 
in  (he)  the  meadow. — Has  the  shepherd  many  geese  ? — He 
has  only  a  few. — Have  the  English  many  ships  ? — ^They 
have  many. — Has  the  Frenchnwi  many  francs  ? — He  has 
only  a  few,  but  he  has  enough. — Who  ha«  a  good  many 
roubles  ? — ^The  Russians. — Have  you  no  other  tea  ? — I  have 
no  other. — Have  you  any  other  cheese  ? — I  have  another. 
Have  the  shoemakers  no  other  shoes  ? — They  have  no  others. 
Have  you  no  other  attendant  ? — I  have  no  other. — Has  the 
blacksmith  other  bellows  ? — ^No,  he  has  no  others. — Which 
fur  is  yours,  this  or  that  ? — ^Both  are  mine. — ^What  hair  has 
the  old  man  7 — ^He  has  no  hair  on  his  head  at  all. — What  do 
you  see  in  your  father's  warehouse  ? — ^I  see  two  sorts  of 
com,  barley  and  oats,  but  I  see  nothing  else. — What  else 
do  you  see  in  his  garden  ? — I  see  only  the  gardener  with 
fruits,  but  I  see  nothing  else. — ^What  day  of  the  week  is 
it? — It  is  Monday. — ^No,  not  Monday,  but  Tuesday. 
Can  you  be  at  our  house  with  your  brother  on  Thursday  ? 
I  can  and  will. — Has  your  son  many  combs  ? — He  has  five 
(of  them). — Who  is  brave,  the  soldier  or  the  sailor? — Both 
(of  them)  are  brave. — ^Which  lemons  are  you  seeking  ? — I 
seek  the  lemons,  (which)  you  like. — Do  you  like  also  pies 
and  cakes  ? — I  like  them  also. — Is  there  any  thing  bad 
in  this  young  man  ? — There  is  much  that  is  bad  in  him, 
but  also  much  that  is  good. — ^Do  you  see  our  godfathers  f 
Yes,  I  see  them  and  I  see  also  your  faithful  friends. — How 
many  soldiers  do  you  see  ? — ^I  see  five  grenadiers,  thirty 
hussars,  and  four  hundred  lancers.— How  many  poods  of 
honey  have  you  ?— I  have  eleven  poods  of  it. 
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SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— fflecTHanaTMil  YpoKi. 


A  few, 
Some, 
Some,  a, 
Certain, 

Hato  yon  »  few  pencils  t 
He  has  a  few. 


in,) 


HiCKOJBKO. 

HtKOTopBiH,  plur.  HiKOTOpbie. 

Ecn  JH  7  Baci  Htcxanxo  Kapasjia- 
mett! 

y  Ber6  HXl  H'icROIBKO. 


Obs.  1. — ^The  adverb  HtCEOJbKO  governs  the  genitive. 


None,  not  one. 
Nobody,  no  one. 

Have  yon  a  few  shillings  I 
I  have  a  few,  bat  he  has  none. 

How  many  of  them  hare  yon  t 
I  have  a  great  many  of  tliem. 
Thoa  hast  none. 

A  thaler,  Tliepi. 

A  soTereign  (coin),        HepBdHeqi. 


Hh  04601. 
Hhkto. 

Ecn  IE  y  Baci  iricKOAKo  mAunu- 

ron! 
y  mohA  Hxi  oicKoibBOy  a  y  Herd  ntn 

HB  04H0r6. 

CsdJibKO  flxi  y  mch  ? 
y  uenA  BXTk  6>feHb  MB6ra 
y  Te6&  Htn  Bfl  o4Bord. 


A  fmnc, 
A  sou. 


<>I)aBBi. 

cy. 


Obs.  2. — ^The  word  cy  is  indeclinable. 


Obs.  3. — ^The  following  words  ending  in  061,  obt»,  omi, 
OHi>,  oix,  opi,  opb,  OTB,  drop  the  euphonic  0  in  the  declension : 


A  call. 

don, 

gen. 

Bsa,  etc. 

The  forehead, 

JoGi, 

gen. 

i6a. 

A  psalm. 

ncaidvb. 

gen. 

ncaJMi. 

Sleep, 

COBl, 

gen. 

CBa. 

An  ambassador. 

noc6jnb, 

gen. 

nocJd. 

An  angle,  corner. 

y^o.I^, 

gen. 

yrA&. 

A  goldfinch. 

merdJi-hy 

gen. 

merjii. 

A  coTer,  case, 

Haxdii, 

gen. 

^axja. 
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A  hftrpoou^ 

Bar6|n, 

gen. 

0arp& 

A  hillock,  heapy 

6yr6pi, 

gen. 

(Syrpd. 

A  father-in-law. 

CBiiKOpi, 

gen. 

CBespa. 

A  whirlwind. 

Buxopb, 

gen. 

Buxpa. 

The  fringe. 

Mox6p-b, 

gen. 

Hoxpi. 

The  mouth, 

Porn, 

gen. 

pra. 

Fire, 

OrdHft, 

gen. 

oteA, 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rale,  as  there  are  some  words 
in  which  the  o,  being  a  radical  vowel,  cannot  be  left  out,  as : 

A  thief,    Bopi,        gen.    B6pa.        i    A  roof,      RpoBi,    gen.    sp6Ba. 
A  bolt,     dan6pi,    gen.    8an6pa.    |    A  forest,    Bopi,      gen.    06pa. 

Obs.  4. — ^In  the  declension  of  the  following  words  the 


euphonic  vowel  e  is  omitted. 

A  lion. 

ien, 

gen.  ABa. 

A  morael, 

RycdieRi, 

gen.  KycdiKa. 

A  goat. 

Resell, 

gen.   R03J&* 

The  Ram  (Aries), 

Ob^di, 

gen.  OBfllL 

The  wind, 

Btrepi, 

gen.  Btrpa. 

loe. 

Je4i, 

gen.  JbAa. 

Oats, 

Oseci. 

gen.  OBciL 

A  ridge. 

Xpe66n, 

gen.   xpe&tL 

An  elm-tree, 

HjeMi, 

gen.  ]&JbMa. 

A  stone. 

RdMCHb, 

gen.   EaMDX. 

Of  the  sixteen  words  ending  in  eHB,  in  which  the  e  can- 
not be  left  out,  the  most  useful  are : 

A  stag,  OJ^Hb,  gen.   oi^ei. 

A  seal,  Tnj^flb,  gen.  trxi^djl 

Rhubarb,  P^seob,  gen.  p^BOiifl. 

Barley,                *  EiwkBh,  gen.   BHitenL 

The  ash-tree,  flccBb,  gen.   iccoa. 

Obs.  5. — Some  words  ending  in  enin  preserve  in  the 

declension  the  euphonic  e»  when  preceded  by  two  con- 
sonants, as : 

A  flatterer,  JlbCT^qi,  gen.  Acreq^. 

A  proud  man,  Topj^irb,  gen.  rop4eqi. 

A  deserter,  Btriiqi,             gen.  6tTitmi, 
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Obs.  6. — In  the  following  nonns  ending  in  CMi,  preceded 
by  the  vowel  a,  the  e  of  the  nominative  changes  into  u  in 
all  the  other  cases,  as  : 

Thehire^  Haem,        gen.    Ba&ii&« 

TbeIoaii«  Saen,        gen.     dsAuk. 

The  eessatioDy  yeMi,  gen.    ytkMi. 

Obs.  7. — In  the  following  nouns  ending  in  efl,  the  vowel 
e  of  the  nominative  changes  into  h  in  all  the  other  cases, 
as: 


Aspanowy 
A  nightingalei 
An  ant, 
A  beehivBy 
Aboil, 
A  brook, 

The  number. 
The  date, 

What  day  of  the  month  is  it  t 
The  first 

It  is  the  second  of  November. 
It  is  the  first  of  May. 


BopoO^lt,  gen.  Bopo6b^,  ete« 

CaioB^tt,  gen.  coioBbii. 

MypaBeH,  gen.  Hypasbii. 

yielk,  gen.  fita, 

Hspett,  gen.  Hspbii. 

PyH6fl,  gen.  pyui. 

^ECJL6. 

i-RaK6e  y  naci  nci6  f 
n^psoe  <ihcj6. 
fy  nacTb  BTopde  Hoa0pil. 
y  saci  n^pBOd  m&a. 


Obs.  8. — ^For  the  days  of  the  month,  the  Russians,  like 
the  English,  use  the  ordinal  numerals,  and  the  name  of  the 
month  must  be  in  the  genitive. 


The  corkscrew. 

np6(k)HHHirb. 

The  handle, 

HepeadKii,  gen.  ^epeis^ 

>ne  time— -at  another. 

tTo— TO. 

First, 

n^pBuft, 

plor.  D^pBue. 

Second, 

BTop6fi, 

plur.  BTop^e. 

Third, 

Tp^ill, 

plur.  Tp^nv. 

Fonrth, 

HeTBepwft, 

pinr.  HeTBepnie. 

Fifth, 

ninift, 

plur.  n^Tue. 

Sixth, 

IIIecT61t, 

plur.  mecT^e. 

Seventh, 

Ce^bMdA, 

plur.  cexbuiie. 

Eighth, 

Och%6lk, 

plur.  ocbH^e. 

Nmth, 

/(eB^TuA, 

plur.  AeBiwe. 
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Tenth, 

Eleventh, 

Twelfth, 

Thirteenth, 

Fourteenth,  ete. 

Twentieth  f 

Twenty-first,  etc 

Thirtieth, 

Fortieth, 

Fiftieth, 

Fifty-first,  etc 

Sixtieth, 

Seventieth, 

Eightieth, 

Ninetieth, 

Hundredth, 


4ecifiTull, 

04UBa4aaTutt, 

4Biaa4aaTutt, 

TpHH&AIiaTUlt, 

HeT^pHMqaTutt, 

^BiAqan  n^pBufi, 
TpH4q&TUtl, 

C0p0K0B6tt, 

nflTH4ec4TUtt, 


plur.  4ec4rue.. 

plor.  04iiBa4qaTue. 

plur.  4BtHa4i(aTue. 

plur.  Tpnaa4iiaTue. 

plur.  ^eTApHa4i(aTuc 

plur.  4Ba4qiTue. 

plur.  4BMqaTb  nepsuo. 

plur.  TpB4qilTue. 

plur.  copoBOBibe. 

plur.  nATB4ec4Tue. 


IIflTi»4eciin  nepeufl,    plur.  nflTb4eciSTii  n^poue. 


inecTB4eciTbill, 
CeMB4ecATutt, 

OCbllB4ec4TUft, 

4eBflB6cTuA, 
C6Tutt, 


Hundred  and  firsf,  Cto  n^pBUtt, 

Two  hundredth,  4Byxc6TUlt, 

Thousandth,  TucmHutt, 

Millionth,  MBJjl6DHutt, 


plur.  mecTB4eci(Tue. 
plur.  ceuH4ec4TU«. 
plur.  0CbMB4eciiTue. 
plur.  4eBJifl6cTuc 
plur.  c6Tbie. 
plur.  CTO  nIpBbie. 
plur.  4ByxcdTbie. 
plur.  TlSicii^Bbie. 
plur.  MHiii6BBue. 


Which  one  ? 

ROTopblft. 

Have  yon  the  first  or  the  second 

n^pBUtt  la  KOBb  7  BaCb  Hil 

horse! 

I  have  the  third  < 

one. 

y  Meaii  Tp^rill. 

Mv  two  horses  were  the  third  ones. 

Xod  4Ba  ROBii  6&.ifl  Tp^i. 

Which  one  of  the 

pupils  is  he 

Kordpuft  oBi  yieHUKi  ? 

He  is  the  fifth* 

Ofli  ninitt. 

January, 

flBB&pb. 

July, 

l£n. 

February, 

4>eBp&ib. 

Aug:ust, 

AarycTb. 

March, 

Maprb. 

September, 

CeuTiiOpb. 

April, 

Anpiib. 

October, 

OKT^Opb. 

May, 

Matt. 

November, 

HofiOpb. 

June, 

lUBb. 

December, 

4eRa6pb. 

Obs.  9. — '  Month  of  January,*  *  month  of  February,*  etc. 
are  translated  floBapb  Htcflm,  Oeepaib  uicRUb,  etc. 

Obs.  10. — ^In  the  compound  ordinal  numerals  the  last 
number  only,  as  in  English,  has  an  ordinal  termination ; 
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all  foregoing  ones  remain  cardinal.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  observe  that  the  copulative  conjunction  and  must  not 
be  translated^  as : 


Three  hundred  and  fifth. 

TpAcra  ninift. 

The  year  one  thoosand  eight  hundred 

TiifM'UL  B6ceMcork  c^iifc4ecan  mecrdfl 

and  seventy-six. 

ro4i. 

Four  and  twenty. 

ABiAUBTh  ^er^pe. 

Yet,  still. 

Eme,  Bce  eoie. 

Morcj 

BoiiCy  eme. 

More  than, 

TEojte  BeaceiH. 
(Edjte  HibH-h. 

Obs.  11. — Bojiie,  *more/  comparative  of  mdofo,  'much,' 

governs  the  genitive. 

More  than  this  one. 

C  Bdite  Tftn  kon. 
I  fBdJte  iioro. 

More  than  two  montha. 

Bdite  A^rn  iiicjiiten. 

More  than  one. 

B6di-to  04Bor6. 

You  have  more  than  I. 

fy  Bftci  doihme  Hoerd. 

I  have  one  more. 

V  neni  eqe  OAUvk. 

He  has  two  more. 

y  flerd  eme  aku 

Which  of? 

KOTopui   H31»? 

Very  many. 

OseHB  MBoro. 

On  the  ice, 

Ha  jB4y. 

In  the  ice^ 

B0  4k4y. 

A  little  more. 

Ente  HeiiB6ro. 

EXEECISB  XXIX. 

What  have  you  seen  to-day  in  the  market  ? — ^I  have  seen 
two  goldfinches,  three  nightingales  and  four  hares. — Are 
there  many  hares  in  your  garden  ? — There  are  very  few 
hares  in  my  garden,  but  plenty  of  sparrows. — What  handles 
have  the  king's  knives  and  those  of  the  prince?— Both 
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have  silver  handles. — Who  is  the  master  of  this  inn  ? — The 
master  of  this  inn  is  that  handsome  gentleman,  whom  you 
see  in  the  garden. — Has  the  shepherd  manj  goats  f — He 
has  a  few. — Which  of  these  goats  is  yours  ? — ^The  first  and 
the  second  one. — Which  of  these  pencils  did  this  painter 
give  you  ? — He  gave  me  the  red  pencil. — Has  the  painter 
many  red  and  green  pencils  ? — He  has  but  few  red,  but 
plenty  of  green  ones. — How  many  ducats  (sovereigns)  has 
this  German  ? — He  has  not  many,  he  has  only  a  few. — Who 
says  this  ? — Certain  gentlemen  say  this. — Have  the  French 
many  ships? — ^They  have  a  great  many,  but  the  rich 
English  have  still  more  than  the  French. — ^Where  has  this 
boy  been  ? — He  has  been  on  the  ice. — Has  the  confectioner 
plenty  of  ice  ? — He  has  now  but  a  little  of  it. — Have  these 
Germans  a  good  many  thalers  ? — ^They  have  only  a  few 
(not  many). — Have  they  enough  of  them? — No,  they  have 
not  enough. — How  many  days  are  there  in  this  month  ? 
There  are  only  thirty  days  in  this  month. — What  day  of 
the  month  is  it  ? — To  day  is  the  fifth  of  September,  of 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six. — How 
many  months  are  there  in  a  year  ? — ^The  year  has  twelve 
months. — (There  are  twelve  months  in  a  year). — ^Anddays  ? 
At  one  time  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  at  another  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six. — How  many  days  are  there  in  the 
months  ? — Some  months  have  thirty  days,  some  thirty-one ; 
February  alone  has  at  one  time  twenty-eight  and  at  another 
twenty-nine  days. — In  which  year  are  there  twenty-nine 
days? — ^In  leap  year  (BWCOKocHbifl  ro^i.). — How  many  bee- 
hives has  this  gardener  ? — He  has  forty-four  beehives,  he 
has  more  than  that  gardener. 
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ExsucisB  XXX. 

Which  one  of  these  horses  is  yours  ? — The  fourth  and  the 
seventh  one. — ^Whieh  months  of  the  year  (in  the  year)  do 
you  like  ? — I  like  the  months  of  May  and  June  very  much, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  months  of  September  and  October. 
To  which  father-in-law  did  you  speak  of  your  son? — I 
spoke  with  this  rich  bookseller's  father-in-law. — ^What  do 
you  see  on  this  goat's  forehead  ? — I  see  on  his  forehead  large 
horns. — How  many  comers  are  there  in  the  yard  ? — Only 
three  comers.— What  has  this  ram  in  his  mouth. — He 
has  some  barley  in  his  mouth. — Give  me  a  light  (fire). 
What  is  this  boy  afraid  of? — He  is  afraid  of  the  fire. 
Where  do  you  see  the  tires  ? — I  see  them  in  the  meadow. 
Where  do  you  see  those  two  elms. — I  see  them  on  the  hil- 
lock.— ^How  many  covers  have  you  ? — I  have  thirty-three 
new  covers  and  nineteen  old. — ^Has  Mr.  N.  good  and  faith- 
ful attendants  ? — ^He  has  many  attendants,  but  few  good 
and  faithful.— What  knives  has  this  master's  pupil  ? — He 
has  two  knives^  one  with  a  wooden  and  the  other  with  a 
silver  handle. — Have  you  seen  the  new  stone  bridge  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not  (see  it),  but  I  saw  the  old  iron  bridge. — How 
many  bridges  have  you  ? — ^We  have  four  wooden  and  three 
stone  ones. — Have  you  any  other  bridges  ? — ^No,  we  have 
no  others,  we  have  no  more  bridges. — Have  you  spoken  to 
him  ?— No,  I  have  not  yet. — ^Have  you  some  other  shoes 
also  ? — ^I  have  no  other  shoes  (also). — ^Who  has  no  houses 
here  ? — Certain  citizens  have  not  houses  here  of  their  own 
(their  own  houses). — Have  we  another  cheese? — ^No,  we 
have  no  other. — How  many  stags  has  this  hunter  ? — ^He  has 
more  than  ten. — How  many  steel  corkscrews  has  this 
merchant  ? — He  has  no  steel  corkscrews,  but  he  has  plenty 
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of  iron  ones. — ^Which  soldier  has  no  pistol  ? — ^The  hundred 
and  fifth  one. — ^Have  you  a  little  more  tea  ? — I  have  no 
more  tea,  but  I  have  plenty  of  coffee. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— CeMHaj^narafl  YpoKh. 

The  former^  (first),     IlepBbiu,  npcxnift. 
The  latter,  last,  IIocitABiH. 


How  many  roubles  did  you  gtre 

him  I 
1  gave  him  my  last  rouble. 
Have  you  as  much  good  tea  as  bad  t 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 
Have  your  sons  as  many  pencils  as 

knives  t 
They  have  more  of  the  former  than 

of  the  latter. 

Yet,  still,  as  yet. 
There,  here  (is), 

S'»me  more,  any  more  (of), 
There  is  some  more  bread. 
There  (here)  is  some  more  tea. 

To-day,  Cerdjjea. 

Yesterday,  B<iep&. 

The  day  before  yester-  Tp^Tbsro  ahs. 
day, 

Did  you  give  htm  some  more  of  tliisf 
1  gave  him  some  more. 
Have  you  another  loaf  f 
I  have  two  more  loaves. 


CRdJbKO  BU  iAM  evf  P7(U6I  ? 

fl  lajTb  euf  CBotI  nocjtjiRf  B  py&fb. 
EcTb  JB  y  nacb  CT^JbEO  me  xopouiaro 

Hin  Ran  h  4ypfl&ro  ? 
y  iieH^  cTdJbRO  ve  04Hor6  Rasi  h 

4pyrAro. 

ECTb  JB    y   BimaXl  CUHOB^tt   CT6JbR0 

me  RapaR4ain^il  Rarb  r  bors^H  ? 
y  HBxi  66ite  n^pBun  Bhmeiu  (itm) 
nocJtj(HRxi. 

Eme. 
Bon>. 

fEme. 

Borb  eme  XJitHtu 

Bon  eme  ^laio. 


To-morrow, 
After  to-morrow, 
On  the  eve, 


SiBtpa. 
ndcit  s&BTpa. 
Ha  RaH^Ht. 


4fiJn  JH  BU  evf  eiqe  iroro? 
fl  Asun  euf  em^- 

EcTb-JB  y  Baci  eme  AP7T6ft  xjt0i? 
y  MeHii  ecTb  eme  41a  xJtfia. 
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No  more  than  that^        He  66jte  Tord. 

Of  words  defective  in  number, 

Obs.  1.*— Proper  names^  and  certain  classes  of  other 
words,  are  used  only  in  the  singular,  as :  *  John,'  HsajJi ; 
*  gold,*  SOJOTO ;  '  attention/  BHHMaHie. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  substantives  in  which 
the  singular  is  altogether  wanting,  or  is  used  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  plural.  Of  such  a  nature,  for  instance,  are : 


Twins, 

BjH3He[(6. 

Pinoer*, 

Ri^OIH. 

A  pair  of  Bcales, 

Btcik 

Persons  bom  in 

O4B0r6AKH. 

Diamonds  (on  cards),  B^nu. 

the  same  year. 

Fetters, 

Kaii4aJi&,  (ob6- 

Sawdust, 

ODHiKn. 

BU). 

Spectacles, 

Ohr^. 

People, 

dIl04B. 

Gallery, 

Hepexo^i^. 

Wall  paper, 

O06H. 

A  watch,  "> 
A  clock,  J 

Hacii 

Vegetables, 

OBOiqB. 

*M^M« 

Cream, 

Cjhbrh. 

A  screw-vice, 

THCKii. 

Twilight, 

C^jiepKH. 

Trowsers. 

( IIaRTaj6BU. 

I  BpiOKfl. 

Firewood, 

4poBi. 

9 

White  lead, 

BtJiiJa. 

A  pitchfork, 

BiLIU. 

Bran, 

OTpyfiH. 

A  sledge. 

C&BB. 

Alum, 

Ksacq^. 

A  mouth. 

ycTi.  (slavon.) 

Coachbox, 

K63.IU. 

A  cruet-stand. 

Cy4Kii. 

Slops, 

nOM^H. 

Banisters, 

nepiLia. 

Whims, 

npvnfxu. 

Characters, 

nflC6xeB&. 

Embruidery  frame,    Il^Jbqbi. 

Ink, 

Hepniija. 

Funeral, 

ndxopoBU. 

Yard-gate, 

BopoTa. 

Trouble, 

Xj6dotu. 

Post  fare. 

npor6nu. 

Cbnrch  calendar. 

CBiiTqu. 

One's  saint's  day. 

Bmuhuhu. 

Counting-board, 

Ghctu* 

Tongs,  snuffers, 

U\uat\£i. 

One  more. 

Eiqe  04HHV 

Quite  as 

much, ") 
many,i 

tCrdibKO  se. 

Quite  as 

Just  as 

much,  ) 
manj,  i 

Gr6AKo  xe. 

Just  a 
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Seldom, 
Already, 
No  more,    ^ 
No  longer,) 


Have  yoQ  already  seen  your  brothers  f 

I  have  not  seen  them  yet. 

Has  the  watchmaker  still  your  watch  1 

He  has  it  no  more. 

We  have  two  more  pencils. 

How  many  pairs  of  scissors  have 

these  tailors  I 
They  have  as  many  as  you  have* 


ittle,  ^ 
•ew,     ) 


Too, 

Too  little, 
Too  few 

Are  yon  often  at  your  cousin's  I 
I  am  there  very  seldom. 

So  much, 
As  mucli  as. 
As  many  as. 

Is  he  still  here  ! 

He  is  no  longer  here. 

The  peasants  have  too  much  oats 

and  too  little  barley. 
We  saw  as  many  soldiers  as  you  did« 

Often, 

A  few  more. 

Have  you  many  more  good  screw* 

vices  I 
I  have  a  few  more. 


d'Sce,  yao* 

ym6  He,  66jie  ae« 

Di^'fiii  ju  BU  ys^  CBoin  6p&nen? 

fl  enie  He  B^j^'h  exi. 

y  <iacoimiK&  Ji  eofS  s&mi  ^adt  ? 

y  Her6  Hxi  yx6  etn. 

y  eaci  ecn  eiqS  Asa  sapaBAamA. 

C16AXO  BdXHBqi  y  ^Hxi  nopTo^xi  ? 

y  BHxi  cT&aio  se,  cs6yUB0  y  Baci. 
ClUmEOM'B,  H^pe3i  Hvpi. 
Cii^mKOM'B,  Maio,  He  UHdro. 

H&no  JH  BU  y  cBoer6  ABOibpoABaro 

6p&Ta. 
fl  Taiii  BecBHi  pi4K0. 

CrdibRO. 

fCTOJLKO-sse  Raci  h. 
CroibKO-Hte  ck6jbeo. 

SAtch  JIB  OHi  eiqe  ? 

Er6  ys6  SAtcb  66ite  Btn. 

y  Bpecnitffb  ci^nixoirB  MB6ro  obc&,'  a 
CiumKoan  h&io  aiiieHi. 

HU  bAxUB  CTdJBBO  se  COldATl  Kasi 
H  BU. 

^aCTO. 

Enie  H^cROibRO. 

EcTfc  JB  y  Barb  eme  MB6ro  xopumaxi 

TBCKdBlt 

y  Hejiii  eon  cnie  a-fecBOiibKO. 
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ExESdss  XXXL 

Who  sees  my  embroideiy  frame  ? — We  see  li — Who  has 
not  yet  seen  it  7 — Your  neighbour's  sons  have  not  yet  seen 
it  — ^What  has  the  poor  blacksmith  f^^He  has  a  hammer 
and  pincers^  but  has  no  screw-vices. — Has  the  kind  monk 
(xOHaxi)  a  psalter  and  a  church  calendar  ? — He  has  neither 
one  nor  the  other^  he  has  only  the  beautiful  new  spectacles. 
Have  not  you  a  new  pair  of  trowsers  ?-*I  have  them  no 
more,  this  poor  boy  has  them  now. — ^Has  he  still  his  four 
beautiful  nightingales  ? — He  has  them  no  more. — What  do 
you  see  there  ? — ^We  see  two  large  lions  there. — Do  you  see 
any  thing  else  (besides)  ? — No,  we  see  nothing  else. — Has 
the  boy  still  his  pencil  ? — He  has  it  no  longer,  but  he  has 
another. — ^Have  these  people  still  pigeons  and  geese  ? — ^They 
have  no  more,  either  pigeons  or  geese. — How  many  pliers 
has  the  locksmith? — He  has  forty-eight  (of  them). — Where 
is  his  gardener  ? — He  is  in  your  garden. — Do  you  like 
vegetables? — Yes,  very  much. — How  many  soldiers  are 
there  in  your  regiment  7— There  are  in  my  regiment  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  men. — That  is  too 
many.— What  are  these  writers  seeking  7 — ^They  are  seeking 
the  ink. — ^Where  is  my  pocket-book  ? — Here  it  is. — Are 
these  boys  twins  7 — 'So,  they  are  not  twins,  but  they  are 
of  the  same  year. — Have  we  any  more  sugar  ? — ^We  have 
some  more. — Have  the  sailors  some  more  biscuits  ? — ^Tliey 
have  not  any  more. — Has  the  young  man  any  more  friends  7 
He  has  no  more  (of  them). — Has  our  neighbour  one  more 
garden? — He  has  one  more. — Has  my  friend  one  more 
umbrella  ? — He  has  no  more. — ^Have  his  sons  a  few  more 
cakes  7 — ^They  have  a  few  more.  — What  else  have  you  ? 
We  have  a  few  more  ships  and  a  few  more  good  sailors. 
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Have  you  a  little  more  of  honey? — We  have  a  little 
mor^. 

Exercise  XXXII. 

Have  you  not  a  little  (some)  more  tobacco? — I  have 
already  no  more  tobacco,  but  these  merchants  have  a  good 
deal  of  good  tobacco  and  as  much  of  good  tea. — Have  you 
already  seen  these  beautiful  furs  ? — ^No,  sir,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  them. — Has  the  captain  of  this  ship  enough  coffee  ? 
Yes,  sir,  but  he  has  little  (not  much)  sugar  and  pepper, 
too  many  biscuits  and  too  little  honey. — Has  not  the 
sailor  another  pair  of  trowsers? — He  has  another  pair 
of  trowsers. — ^Do  you  speak  with  the  Englishmen  as 
much  as  with  the  Russians  ? — ^I  speak  as  much  with  the 
former  as  with  the  latter. — ^Do  you  see  another  ship  ? — ^I 
see  one  ship  only,  but  my  brothers  see  six  large  ships  of  that 
rich  Dutchman,  whom  you  see  on  that  stone  bridge  with  the 
young  Englishmen. — Have  you  already  seen  the  beautiful 
flowers  in  (na)  that  green  meadow  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  them.— Are  you  a  peasant,  my  friend,  or  a  lord  ?— I 
am  neither  peasant  nor  a  lord,  but  a  merchant. — Have  yoa 
a  few  roubles  more  ? — I  have  a  few  more. — Have  these 
Englishmen  a  few  shillings  more-? — ^They  have  some  more, 
but  a  very  few. — ^What  day  of  the  month  is  it  to-day  ? — It 
is  (we  have)  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six. — What  has  this 
boy  given  to  this  beggar?-^— He  gave  him  his  last  franc. 
Have  you  more  cheese  than  bread  ? — ^We  have  as  much  of  the 
former  as  of  the  latter. — ^Who  has  more  tea  than  you  ? — This 
merchant  has  more  tea  than  I  (have),  but  I  have  as  much 
sugar  as  he  (has). — ^How  many  friends  have  you  ? — I  have 
one  good  friend  only. — Has  the  peasant  too  much  of  corn? 
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He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  as  much  bread  as  tea  ? — ^We 
have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  hanker 
as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — He  has  more  friends  than 
enemies^  but  I  have  plenty  of  both. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.— BoceMHa^uaTBiii  ypoKi. 

Second  Declension. 

Declenmn  of  Neuter  Substantives  and  Adjectives, 

CsjOB^Hie    HMeH'B    cymecTB6TeJBHb]xi»   h    npH-iaraTeibBbixi 

cpe^Hflro  po^a. 

Singular, — E^niHCTBeHfloe  hhcjo. 


Cases. 

Substantives. 

Adjectives. 

Hard. 

Inflexions. 
Soft. 

Full  ter 

Hard. 

minations. 

Soft. 

Apocc^ 

Hard. 

oated. 

Soft. 

Nom. 

0. 

e. 

Mff. 

oe. 

ee. 

0. 

e. 

Gen. 

a. 

fl. 

eBR. 

aro. 

HfO. 

a. 

fl. 

Dat. 

y- 

K). 

eoB. 

OMV. 

CMV. 

y- 

H). 

Ace. 

Like 

1 

the  noi 

ninative. 

• 

Inst. 

OSit. 

eMx. 

eBCM-B. 

blMl. 

AMI. 

BIMl. 

OMIh 

Prep. 

4. 

*,  (h). 

eBH. 

OMl. 

CMl. 

OMl,(t). 

eMi. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  two 
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terminations  of  both  substantives  and  adjectives  have  the 
same  inflexions  as  those  of  masculine  nouns,  observing  how- 
ever that  the  accusative  of  neuter  substantives  in  the 
singular  is  always  like  the  nominative. 

Obs.  1. — Of  the  few  neuter  substantives  ending  in  a,  to 
which  in  declension  the  syllable  at  is  added^  only  the 
word  abtA,  'child,'  preserves  its  singular  inflexions;  as 
genitive^  dative  and  prepositional  ahtath^  instrumental  xn- 
THTCK).  All  other  such  words  in  a,  as  ocia,  *  young  ass ;' 
TCJa,  'a  calf;'  nopoci;  •young  pig/  are  obsolete;  these 
diminutives  being  superseded  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day  by  masculine  forms  ending  in  enoirb,  as  ocjenoEi^ 
*  young  ass ;'  leJeHOKi,  *  a  calf/  nopoceflOKi,  '  little  pig.' 
All  these  words,  however,  resume  in  the  plural  their  ori- 
ginal Slavonic  inflexions  with  the  syllable  at  ;  as,  nomi- 
native plural^  ociflxa^  TCJflTa ;  genitive,  ociurL,  TejaTB>  etc. 

There  are  only  ten  substantives  ending  in  ma  ; 


Bp^Mii, 

Time. 

CTp6lM, 

Stirrup. 

Bp^Mii, 

Barden. 

T^Mfl, 

Sinciput 

DMA, 

Name. 

Bbiim, 

Udder. 

3«iUMII, 

Standard. 

nj&Mfl, 

Flame. 

ILl^Mfl, 

Tribe. 

•^  Ciua, 

oeeo* 

Obs.  2. — Bbima  and  snaHA  are  declined  also  irregularly ; 
as,  genitive  and  accusative^  Bb'iMA,  3HaHfl ;  dative,  buuio^ 
suaMK) ;  instrumental,  BiaMeMi,  SHaMCMB ;  prepositional,  bu* 

Mi,  3HaMt. 

IliaMA  or  niaHCHB  is  used  only  in  the  singular. 

This  regiment  has  no  standard.        y  ^ro  iiais&  Htrb    f  ^"*"®'''» 
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Business,  "^ 

A'bio, 

A  mirror, 

36pRaJO. 

Affair,      > 

T1  —       ^^ 

A  family. 

GeM^flCTBO. 

A  boildingy 

Crpo^Bie. 

Batter, 

M&CiO. 

Meat, 

Mflco. 

Medicine^ 

JtR&pCTBO' 

Wine, 

Bhb6. 

Beer, 

nUBO. 

Grief, 

rdpe. 

The  sea, 

Mdpe. 

The  field, 

U6Ae. 

The  light. 

aisle. 

Iron, 

acejtao. 

WouUen  cloth, 

CysHd. 

Gold, 

36.IOTO, 

Milk, 

Maiox6. 

Silver, 

Gepe0po. 

Linen, 

IIojoth6. 

It, 


Does  this  child  see  my  min-or  t 
No,  it  does  not  see  it. 
Do  you  see  the  blue  sea  t 
I  do  not  (see  it). 


This, 
That, 


Oho,  neuter   (declined  like 

OHl). 
B^XBTh  JH  ^  ABTi  MOe  B^pKUO  ? 

EtTb,  oh6  er6  Be  hiAwn. 
BiiiBTe  jfl  Bu  ci&Bee  H6pe  ? 
fl  erd  Be  BB»y. 


To, 


"I 


neuter. 


Obs.  S. — ^TO  and  to  are  declined  like  ^OTi  and  totb  ; 
cie,  'this/  follows  the  same  inflexions  as  ceA,  i.e.  genitive 
cero,  dative  cevy,  instrjamental  chmi,  prepositional  ceui. 

B£4flTi  iH  om  6to  (cle)  3A&Bie? 
Obi  Be  ^Aavtl  droro  84&B11L 
9to  ifl  bbb6  y  Baci  Aie  to  ? 
y  Meni  BB  ^Toro  bb  Tor6  aim. 
iA&tte  Mfl-b  Kyc6Ki  uidaciMacjdMi. 


Does  he  see  this  hnilding  t 
He  does  not  see  this  building. 
Have  you  this  trine  or  that  ? 
liukve  neither  (this  nor  that). 
Give  me  a  piece  of  bread  and  batter. 
On  that  shore  of  the  sea. 


To  buy, 
To  receive, 

I  have  bought. 
Hare  yon  bought  f 
He  has  received. 
We  did  not  receive. 


Ha  Toan  deper^  Mdps. 

Kyn^TB. 

nOiyH^Tb. 

H  Ryniiji. 
KynBifl  IB  bu  f 
Obi  floiyiiii. 
Xu  Be  flOjy^^iB. 


One, 

*  The  one  and  the  other^ 


Hast  tliou  meat  or  butter ! 
I  have  the  one  and  the  other, 
I  have  both. 

Both, 
Two, 

Whose, 
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Oaho,  neuter  (declined  like 

To  H  Apyroe. 

EcTb  IE  y  Te6ii  MiSco  UH  Micio  ? 
y  neoi  TO  B  Apyr66. 


} 


06a,  ")   masc.  and  neut.,  de- 
4Ba,  5   clined  like  masc. 

Ibe,  neuter  (plural  ibh). 


Obs.  4. — ^^be  is  declined  like  lefi,  i.e.  genitive  Hbcrfi, 
lative  HbeMy^  instrumental  HbABU,  prepositional  qbem. 


Whoee  milk  hast  thou  t 
I  have  the  child's  milk. 


Distant, 
Great, 
Lineu,  adj. 


4aicRl&,  oe. 

■eiBKitl,   06. 

noiOTHiianufi. 


Roast  meat, 
Ices, 


Hbe  1I0J0R6  y  Te6&  ? 

y  Ueui  H0J0S6  4HTflTI. 

Dear,  expensive,    AOporoll,    oe. 
Cheap,  /lemeBbitt,  oe. 

Incautious,  Be0CT0p6»fluiL 

XiapR6e. 
MopoHteHoe. 


Obs.  5. — Neuter  substantives  ending  in  oe  are  declined 

like  adjectives. 


My,  mine. 
Thy,  thine. 
His  (own), 

Whose  is  this  incautious  child  f 
This  is  our  neighbour's  child. 
The  child  has  no  milk. 
Who  has  my  wine  I 
I  have  my  own  wine* 
He  has  thy  beer. 


^^'^'  )  neuter,  declined  like 
Tboc, 

Cboc, 


HOH,  TBOB,  CBOH. 


^be  6to  DeocTdpoasHoe  abtA  t 
dTo  4BT^  B&mero  coct4a. 

y  4BTRTB  Btn  1I0J0K6. 

y  Ror6  Moe  bbb6  ? 
y  MCH^  CBOe  bbb6. 

y  Beir6  TBOe  n^BQ. 
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I  fth&n  or  will  haTOy 
Thou  shaJt  or  wilt  havoy 
He  shall  or  will  have, 
We  ahall  or  will  have, 
You  shaU  or  will  have, 
They  shall  or  will  have. 

What  shall  we  have  for  dinner  ! 
We  shall  have  for  dinner  gooee^ 
meat  and  beer* 


1 6fgY  mrtTB. 
Tu  0^4eiiii»  Eutn, 
Obi  6fA^Th  HM'kTb. 
Mu  6fAevh  EUtJh, 
Bu  6fABfte  Hirirb. 
Orb  6fAfTh  BHtrft. 

Hto  6fAerh  y  aaci  sa  0(^40111  ? 
Mm  6fAewb  Ewkn  sa  O0t4oxi  r;fc«, 
vice  R  nj&Bo. 


Whither,  where  to  ?        Ky^a  ? 
In,  into  (at,  to),  Bi   (bo),  gov.   accus,   and 

prepositional. 

Obs.  6. — ^The  prep.  Vh  governs  the  accusative  in  answer 
to  the  question  whither?  or  when  indicating  movement, 
and  the  prepositional  when  there  is  no  motion  indicated 
&om  one  place  to  another. 

To  do. 
To  makct  ^ 

C  X04ATB. 
Towards,  to,        Ki  (ko),  governs  the  dat. 


J 


Togo, 


Obs.  7. — ^The  verb  b^tA,  *  to  go,'  denotes  an  action  at 
fiome  g'iven  moment,  as : 


I  am  going  now. 

He  is  going  to-morrow. 


II  H4^  Ten^fc. 
Ohi  B4erB  a^BTpa 


Xo^/iTb,  *  to  go,'  expresses  an  action  without  reference  to 
any  particular  time,  a  habit  or  power  of  performing  the 
action,  as : 


I  go  there  erery  day. 
He  often  goes  with  him. 
Men  can  walk. 


fl  xojR^  Ty4&  Ri>K4uft  /(enb. 
Ohi  h6cto  X64HTI  ci  Hifin>. 
JtK>XE  z64>m. 
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Present  Tense  of  the  Verb  Xo^htb,  •  to  go.* 


Singular, 

Tu  x64Binb. 
Ofli  X64HTI. 

Where  are  you  going  t 

1  am  going  to  my  brother's. 

Do  you  go  often  to  him  I 

No,  I  go  seldom. 

With  whom  is  he  going  to-morrow  f 

He  is  going  with  my  brothers. 

He  goes  backwards  and  forwards. 


Plural. 
Hu  x64iiiru 
Bu  x64BTe. 
Oflii  x64aTi. 

Ry4&BU  H4eTe? 

fl  EAf  Ki  cBoev^  6p&Ty. 

H6CT0  iH  BU  Ri  eeM^  x64iiTe  ? 

Etn,  H  xo»^  P-B4R0. 

Cb  irfisn  OHi  H4erB  3&BT])a  ? 

Obi  H4fe'TB  ci  HoiiMfl  dp&Tbsyii. 

Obi  x64m  B8a4i  ■  Bnepe4i. 


To  trade  in, 

I  trade  in  tea* 

He  trades  in  coal. 

Where  is  he  going  f 

He  is  going  into  the  garden. 

Where  is  the  child  t 

It  is  in  the  garden. 

He  goes  often  to  the  temple. 

The  image  is  in  the  temple. 

Hungry, 

Health, 

Healthy, 

I  am  well,        fl  840p6Bi. 
I  am  unwell,    fl  Be  34op6Bi. 

Is  he  hungry  t 

Is  he  quite  well  t 

No,  he  is  unwell. 

But  he  is  not  ill  t 

He  is  only  unwelL 

I  do  not  feel  well. 

The  child  does  not  feel  welL 

I  fuel  thirsty. 


ToproBaTB,  gov.  instr. 

A  TopryK>  «i&esn. 

Obi  Topryen  frjien. 

Ry4^  OBI  fl4en  9 

Obi  H4en  vh  ca4i. 

r4t  AvtA  I 

OBd  n  c&xf. 

On  x64Bn  h&cto  n  xpann. 

Odpasi  vb  xp&Mt. 

roi64Bufi,  oe. 

34op6Bbe. 

34op6ittiil,  oe. 

I  am  hungry,  fl  rcf  64eRi. 

The  child  is  hungry,  J[bt&  rdi04B0. 

rOj64GOl  JB  OBI  I 
340p6Bl  JB  OBl  t 

Utn,  on  Be  84op6Bi. 
Ho  OB^  Be  CoJtBX. 
Obi  TdibRo  Be34op6rb. 

t  Mat  Be  340p6BHTCfl. 

t  JlmirE  Be  840p6bbtcii. 
+  fl    H^BCTByn   mkiRAYf   (»taaJ4a, 
'thir«t,*feni.) 
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How  do  yoa  do  t  f  Ran  B&me  84op^Bbe  t 

Very  well,  thank  yoik  Ejaro4api&  Baci,  A0B6jbH0  zopom^. 

What  do  you  think  t  ^to  bu  A^Maere  t 

What  are  you  thinking  oft  0  Hem  bu  4^MacTe  t 

To  think,       Ay^^^b. 


EXEECISB  XXXIIL 

Where  Is  the  peasant  with  the  seed  going  ? — He  is  going 
to  his  master's  barn. — Where  are  you  going  ? — I  am  going 
to  our  rich  butcher. — Has  he  good  meat  ? — He  has  plenty  of 
^od  and  fresh  meat. — ^Is  his  meat  cheap  ? — ^No,  his  meat 
(meat  he  has)  is  very  dear,  but  he  has  plenty  of  cheap 
butter. — In  which  building  do  you  see  the  large,  beautiful 
mirror  f — ^I  see  neither  the  building  nor  the  beautiful  mir- 
ror, I  see  only  the  beautiful  green  field. — Whose  field  do 
you  see? — ^I  do  not  know  whose  it  is. — Where  are  the 
industrious  mowers? — ^They  are  in  (on)  the  field,  in 
which  you*  see  so  many  beautiful  flowers. — Has  your  cook 
time  ? — He  has  no  time,  but  our  peasant  has. — What  do 
these  surgeons  see  ? — ^They  see  a  bad  medicine. — ^What  did 
he  buy? — ^He  bought  a  good  medicine. — What  business 
have  the  brothers  of  this  kind  German  ? — They  have  no 
business. — ^What  are  these  boys  speaking  of? — They  speak 
of  the  two  ships  on  the  sea.-— Do  they  not  see  the  boats 
of  both  the  Russians^  whom  we  see  on  the  other  (that) 
shore  of  the  sea  ? — ^They  see  them  also. — How  much  milk, 
butter,  wine,  beer  and  meat  have  you  ? — ^I  have  a  great 
deal  of  butter  and  meat,  a  little  milk  and  wine,  and  plenty 
of  beer. — ^Do  yon  give  your  child  any  beer? — I  do  not 
give  it  beer,  but  I  give  it  plenty  of  milk. — How  many 
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pieces  of  bread  and  batter  has  yoar  child  ? — ^It  has  three 
pieces  of  bread  and  butter  and  also  a  very  large  piece  of 
meat. 

Exercise  XXXIV. 

Do  you  like  thai  poor  but  industrious  family,  which  has 
neither  bread  nor  meat  ?— No,  I  do  not  like  it. — ^To  whom 
are  you  going  so  often^  my  Mend?— I  do  not  go  often  to  any- 
hoAy. — ^To  whom  areyougoingnow,  my  friend? — ^I  am  going 
to  (Ha)  the  field,  where  you  see  our  lazy  mowers.— Are  we  not 
going  to  that  magnificent  building  with  the  handsome 
gate  ? — ^We  are  not  going  to  that  building,  but  to  the  other 
one. — ^Do  you  like  roast  meat  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  like  it. — Do 
you  want  some  butter  and  cheese  f — ^No,  thank  you,  I  am 
not  hungry. — Give  me,  if  you  please,  a  little  beer. — Of 
which  beer  are  you  speaking  ? — Of  that  which  he  gave  me. 
Has  he  plenty  of  time? — He  has  not  any  time  at  all. 
With  whom  and  where  are  they  going  ? — ^They  are  going 
with  my  kind  friend's  family  into  the  garden. — ^To  whose 
garden  are  they  going  ? — ^To  our  neighbour's  garden. — ^Is 
his  family  now  in  town?— No,  sir,  they  are  no  longer 
in  town. — Were  this  family  in  town  yesterday? — ^They 
were  not  in  town  yesterday,— Have  you  already  given 
the  little  boy  some  beer  and  bread  and  butter  ? — ^I  gave 
him  plenty  of  both  (the  one  and  the  other),  and  I  gave  him 
also  some  wine  and  meat. — ^Were  you  at  the  theatre  yester* 
day  ? — ^I  was  not  there  yesterday.— Where  and  with  whom 
are  you  going  to-day  ? — I  am  going  to-day  with  the  kind 
master  (teacher)  of  the  grand  duke,  but  to  the  temple,  and 
not  to  the  play. — ^To  which  temple  ? — ^To  the  one  (which 
is)  in  the  market  of  our  large  town. 
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EXEECISB  XXXV. 

To  whom  are  you  going  ? — I  am  going  to  him. — Has 
this  old  peasant  a  large  field  7 — ^No,  sir^  he  has  no  large 
field,  but  he  has  good  meadows  and  forests. — Has  this 
peasant's  son-in-law  plenty  of  white  linen  and  yellow  fiax  ? 
He  has  plenty  of  both,  but  he  has  only  a  few  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs and  woollen  cloaks. — Has  he  much  business  in 
town  ? — He  has  no  business  in  town. — Does  this  child  like 
milk? — ^Yes,  very  much. — What  merchandise  has  your  son- 
in-law  ? — He  has  the  goods  which  he  bought  in  Paris. 
What  does  this  child  dislike  ? — It  dislikes  medicine. — ^Did 
you  see  this  young  man  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  saw 
him  to-day  with  my  own  eyes. — Where  will  you  be  to- 
morrow ? — ^I  do  not  know  yet. — ^Will  you  be  in  your  garden 
to-day  ? — ^No,  we  will  be  (there)  where  we  were  yesterday. 
Are  all  the  flowers  green  ? — ^No,  some  of  them  are  white. 
What  has  this  joiner  bought? — He  has  bought  a  few 
beams.— What  for  ? — ^For  stakes. — ^When  will  your  brother 
be  at  your  house  ? — ^In  the  month  of  February. — How  many 
pounds  of  black  tea  did  my  cousin  buy  from  you  ? — ^He 
bought  three  pounds  only  from  me. — Who  bought  the 
alum  ?^The  chemist  bought  it. — ^What  does  this  peasant 
trade  in  ? — He  trades  in  meat,  butter,  onions,  garlick,  milk 
and  bread. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON.— 4eBaTHa4naTui  ypoKi. 
Neuter  Plural,  —  MBoacecnieHHoe  Haci6  cp^^ngro  pdjia. 


The  words,       CJOBi. 

The  seas, 

Mopl. 

The  windows,    6Koa. 

The  fields, 

ooji. 

The  rings,          Kdibqa. 

The  buildings. 

crpo^Hlfl. 

The  muTorsi     sepiaii. 

The  calves. 

leiira. 

Nominatiye. 

f  The  times, 
I  BpeMeetf. 

F 

Genitive, 

BpeMeBi. 

Dative, 

BpeneHiirk 

Aeeosative, 

Bpeveai, 

Instrumental, 

BpeMenaMH. 

Prepoeitionali 

BpeifeH&rb. 

• 

All  neuter  substantives  in  Mfl  are  declined  in  the  plural, 
according  to  the  above  example. 

Obs.  1 . — The  word  ciiiff,  *  the  seed/  retains  in  the  gen. 
plural  the  Slavonic  inflexion  ctMAni,  instead  of  ctueHi,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  proper  name  CeneHi^ 

*  Simeon/ 

Obs.  2. — ^To  the  ten  substantives  ending  in  ma,  must 
be  added  two  words  used  only  in  the  plural :   niiCbMeHa, 

*  characters/    and    paMena,    'shoulders/    which    have  in 
Slavonic  the  nominative  singular  niiCbMH,  paHO. 
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Few,  some. 
Some,  certain, 

Oar  father  is  going  to  the  castle 

with  a  few  friends. 
They  are  going  to  some  (certain) 

friends. 


HicKOJbRie. 
HtKOTopue 


(  pluraL 


A  dish, 
A  ring, 
A  treasure, 
A  monster. 

6Jlbj|0. 

Koibu^y  n^pcren. 

C0Rp6BHIIie. 

^y4oBBme. 

German,               irtv^mlft. 
English,               iHrJlllcRllL 
Dutch,                 touAbacM. 
London,                JIdH40Hi. 
8t.  Petershurg,    CaHKn-nerepfi^prB, 
or  simply  HerepG^pn. 

These, 

Those, 

Ham  oT^qi  uA^n  n  s&iron  ci  Bt- 

CKOJbHBllH  npliiTeJSHB. 

Oai  BAyn  n  BtKoropuiii  npi4ie- 

An  egg,      ilqd,  gen.  plur.  sim. 
Pewter,      dioso. 
A  herd,      criAO* 


Rassian,  p^Rttt,  poccfllCRitt. 

Slavonic,  CJas^BCRil. 

Tarkish,  TypeiiRltt. 

Paris,  Dapisi. 


Cier,  ^H.")     Masculine    and 
T4.         J         neuter. 


Obs.  3. — ^The  following,  having  two  consonants  before 
the  final  vowel,  take  the  euphonic  e  or  o  in  the  genitive 
plural,  as : 


A  letter, 
A  beam, 
A  grain. 
Linen, 
A  saddle. 
An  oar, 


DBCbMd, 

dpesBd, 

sepnd, 

n(u6TB0, 

cb4J6, 

Becjo, 


An  easy  chair,  Rp^o, 

The  bottom,  4110, 

A  window,  orh6, 

Woolen  cloth,  cyRB6, 

An  oar,  rpe(li6. 

Little  window,  0R6aiR0, 

Little  ring^  ROJifiRO, 


nicetn, 

dpeBeBi. 

Bepeffb- 

nojorefli. 

ctABn. 

Becen. 

Rp^cen. 

40HI- 

6R0BI. 

C^ROBl. 

rp^Oexk 

ORomeRi. 

ROJe^eRi. 


A  spot, 
A  trade, 
A  number, 
A  ring, 
The  heart. 
Door-steps, 
A  towel, 

A  rib, 

A  pail, 

A  kernel, 


um6, 
peNecj6, 

^BCJl6, 

ROibqd, 
c6p4qe, 
Rpujibi|6, 


DireBi. 
p^MeceJi. 

Rdieqi. 
cep4^irb- 

RpbU^ITL. 


noioT^Bqe,   noJOT^- 
Reqi. 
pe6p6,         pe6epi 

and  peOpi. 
Be4pd,         B64epi 

andBe4pi. 
I4P^,  ^4epi 

and  BAffh* 
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All  words  having  an  unacoented  termination  in  hro,  mRO^ 
take  the  vowel  e  before  the  final  consonant  in  the  genitive 
ploraly  as : 

Roi^nOy  little  ring,        gcnitiye  plorftl,  K0i6^erh. 
OKdmKO,  little  window,  genitire  plnral,  OBdmerk 

Obs.  4. — ^4^peB0,  '  a  tree  ;*  nojino^  '  a  log ;'  SBibao, '  a 
link/  Kpbu6,  'a  wing;'  noMejo,  'a  besom;'  mifjo,  'an 
awl ;'  nep6,  '  a  feather,  a  pen ;'  aho,  ^  the  bottom,'  form 
their  plural  irregularly^  in  htt,  leirb,  BflHi,  ete.^  as : 

4ep^Bb8,  trees ;  genitive,  4ep^Bfcen,  dative,  ^ep^Bbavi,  ete. 
KpiubB,  wings ;  genitive,  E^kuen,  dative,  Bp^bflxi. 

Obs.  5. — ^The  word  KOi^HO^  according  to  its  meaning,  is 
declined  in  the  plural  in  three  different  ways : 

/-A  tribe,  plural,  KOiiHa,    gen.  Koitni,  etc. 

KaiiBO,  <  The  Icnee,  plural,  BOitHB,    gen.  KOitueA. 

V.  A  joint  (of  a  plant),   plural,  BOiiflbB,  gen.  BOitobeBi. 

The  word  ahtA,  '  child,*  is  declined  in  the  plural  irre- 
gularly:  nominative  A'I^th,  genitive  xb^^^,  dative  AiTflMi, 
instrumental  ^tbmA^  prepositional  ^traxi. 

KaiMi6,  a  ring,  nominative  plural,  sdibqu  and  B6ibqa. 

ILie^6,  the  shoulder,    nominative  plural,  OJeHU,  and  iu6Ha. 

Obs.  6. — ^Words  forming  their  plural  in  aia  or  aia,  end 
in  the  singular  in  eHOSi^  as : 

ryccBOBi,  a  gosling,       plural,  rycAra. 
yTeBOBi,  a  duckling,       plural,  yr^Ta. 
^uaJeBOB^,  «a  ehicken,    plural,  qunjiiTa. 
Pe6eB0Bi,  a  child,  plural,  peOitra. 

MumeHOB'b,  little  mouse,  plural,  iiuui«iTa« 
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Obs.  7. — All  neuter  substantives  ending  in  ko,  except 
the  word  boucro,  *  an  army/  and  66iOEO>  ^  a  cloud/  form 
their  plural  in  kh  instead  of  Ka^  as : 

OKdoiRO,  a  window,  plural,  0K6sn[Hy     gen.  ORdnesi,  etc 

4p6bko,  a  spear-shaft,     plural,  4P6brh,       gen.  ap^boki. 

AH  words  having  an  accented  termination  in  ko^  as  ohro, 
*a  point ;'  yniKO,  'small  year/  and  also  the  word  &6joko^ 
'  an  apple/  take,  in  the  plural,  masculine  inflexions,  as  : 

Nominative,  Ohr^,        ymRH,        4&I0RH. 
Genitive,       Oir6vi,     yoiRdn,     i(UoRon. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  words  &ko,  *  the  eye '  (Slavonic),  and  yxo, 
*  the  year/  form  an  irregular  plural : 

Nominative,     O^h,      ^nm, 
Genitive,         O16I,    ym^lt,  etc. 

Obs.  9. — Augmentatives  ending  in  nme,  formed  of  neuter 
nouns,  are  declined  in  the  plural  regularly,  as,  oeho,  'a 
window/  augmentative  ORHAme,  plural  ORHuma,  genitive 
OKQiimi,  etc. ;  but  those  formed  of  masculine  nouns  take  in 
the  plural  nme,  HmcH,  etc.,  as,  croii,  '  a  table,'  augmen- 
tative CTOiAme,  plural  cTOinniH,  genitive  croiHiqeil,  etc. 

Obs.  10. — ^The  following  nouns  are  declined  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways : 

1.    C^JHO    (*®^*"®*>      plural,  c^4Ha,    genitive,  c^^erb,  etc 
'la  ship,  plural,  cyA&,      genitive,  cy46Bi. 

2     ^-^10      ( *  wonder,     plural,  ly^eci,  genitive,  Hy4^,  etc 
^    '     la  monster,   plural,  H^^a,      genitive,  lyxi. 

4     n^AA       f  heaven,         plural,  RMecA,  genitive,  He6^(»,  etc 
I  the  palate,    plural,  BeOa,     genitive,  eeOi. 

Obs.  11. — ^Nouns  ending  in  ctbo,  340,  CRO,  cro,  although 
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having  two  or  more  consonants  before  the  final  vowel^  are 
declined  regular! j,  withoat  the  insertion  of  any  euphonic 
vowel,  as ; 


EoTtaCTBO,  wealth, 
B6flcB0,      armyy 
rBt3j|6,      nest, 
MtCTOy        place, 


plaral,  0orlKTCTBay 
plural,  BoQcR^ 
plural,  FBliajay 
plural,  M-Kcra, 


genitiye,  6or&TCTBi,  etc. 

genitive,  Bdltcn. 

genitive,  rRli3jl. 

genitive,  Mtcn. 


Upon^  on.  Ha,  (governs  prepositional). 


A  village,  C6j6  ;  plural,  ceja. 
The  mouth  (of  a  river),  fcne. 
Oil,  MiEcJO. 
Salad  oil,  AepeBilflHoe  u6cio» 

Good  day,  sir. 

Bow  are  you  getting  on  t 

Very  well,  thank  you. 

Good  evening  1 

Good  bye. 

What  sort  of  a  muror  f 

What  have  you  got  t 

I  have  nothing. 


Opinion,  MBiBfe. 
Domicile,  mBibe, 
A  drees,  njliTbe. 
A  lance,  lonbe. 

fSApiBCTByttTe,  cfuhpb,  (fi^"^  ■  ^  not 

pronounced). 
RaxoBd  nojBHB&ere? 
Ejaro;(api6,  AOBdiBHO  xopoax6. 
4(56putt  B6<iepb. 
nponiiltTe. 
RaB<5e  B^psajo  ? 
Hto  y  Baci  ? 
fy  Hefli  BBHer6  utrb. 


Obs.  12. — ^The  verb  *  to  get,  when  meaning  possession,  is 
not  translated. 


Nobody's, 
No  one 


•^1 


Haqed,  neuter  HO<ibe* 


EXEECISB  XXXVI. 

Has  the  child  any  rings  F — ^The  child  has  no  rings,  but 
his  £Either  has  plenty  of  silver  and  gold  rings. — How  much 
batter  has  your  cook  got  ? — He  has  a  piece  of  fresh  butter 
and  two  pots  of  milk. — Has  he  an  iron  or  pewter  pot? — ^He 
^as  a  good  pewter  pot. — Of  which  pewter  are  you  speak- 
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ing  ? — Of  English  pewter. — Give  them  the  dishes^  which 
you  see  there,  on  the  table.— I  do  not  see  any  dishes  on  this 
wooden  table. — I  am  not  speaking  of  this,  but  of  that  table, 
upon  which  there  are  so  many  dishes  with  meat^  butter  and 
milk. — Whose  are  these  six  large  and  beautiful  mirrors  ? 
I  see  two  large  mirrors  only^  the  other  four  are  small  and 
ugly  mirrors. — Where  are  your  brothers  going? — They  are 
going  into  the  garden, — With  whom  are  they  going  into 
the  garden  ? — With  a  few  true  friends  and  with  their  own 
children. — Where  is  the  young  player  going  ?— He  is  going 
to  the  ball. — ^Who  are  at  (on)  the  ball  F —  There  are  a  few 
of  (b3T>)  his  friends  and  acquaintances. — ^Where  is  the  ball 
you  speak  of? — It  is  at  (in)  our  young  king's  theatre. 
How  many  wings  has  a  nightingale  ? — It  has  as  many 
wings  as  a  sparrow ;  it  has  two  wings. — Has  it  also  two  or 
three  feathers  only  ? — No,  it  has  a  great  many  feathers. 
Have  you  my  steel  pens  ? — I  have  them  not. — How  many 
apples  do  you  see  upon  those  trees  ? — I  see  only  a  few 
apples  on  the  trees,  but  I  see  plenty  of  them  on  these 
dishes. — Where  are  the  fields  of  these  big  peasants  ? — These 
big  peasants  have  no  fields. — Whose  are  these  hovels  (jjo- 
MHQiKo)  ? — They  are  this  big  peasant's. — How  many  ears 
has  a  man  ? — A  man  has  two  ears  and  as  many  eyes. — How 
many  trees  are  there  in  that  forest  ? — In  that  forest  there 
are  many  fine  old  and  young  trees. — Do  you  not  see  any 
fine  trees  and  new  buildings  in  our  prince's  garden  ? — I  see 
neither. — Does  not  this  thief  see  our  clothes,  or  those  of  our 
pupils  (BocnHTaHBUK^). — He  sees  neither  (those  nor  the 
others),  he  sees  only  his  own« 
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Exercise  XXXVII. 

Have  you  seen  old  sparrows'  nests  on  those  high  trees  P 
I  did  not  see  any  nests. — ^Where  did  you  see  these  large 
^rey  eggs  P — ^I  saw  them  in  the  field,  in  the  old  eagle's  nest. 
In  whose  palace  are  the  treasures? — In  no  one's;  there  are 
no  treasures  in  the  palace. — Have  you  any  other  affairs 
here  ? — We  have  other  affairs  in  town^  but  we  have  no 
affairs  here. — What  does  this  labourer  give  to  his  five 
sons  ? — He  gives  them  five  hares,  some  meat,  three  pots  of 
milk,  five  chickens^  ten  ducklings,  three  young  pigs  and  a 
few  pounds  of  honey. — Where  are  you  going?— lam  going 
to  the  village. — What  did  these  peasants  see  in  the  rich 
villages  ? — ^They  saw  there  rich  and  poor  men,  many  brave 
soldiers,  also  many  monks,  beggars,  thieves  and  other 
people. — Have  they  not  seen  also  young  asses,  calves  and 
other  animals  ? — The  blacksmiths  on  your  estate  have  seen 
them,  but  the  peasants  saw  nothing. — ^I  have  no  estates  ; 
Noblemen  only  have  estates,  and  I  am  not  a  Nobleman,  I 
am  -a  Priest. — ^To  whom  did  you  give  your  counting  board  f 
I  gave  it  to  my  clerk. — Have  you  bought  pincers  ? — I  did 
not  buy  any  pincers. — ^Are  you  going  home  ? — No,  I  am 
going  to  (in»)  the  play. — Will  you  be  at  home  to-day  ? — I 
am  already  at  home. — ^How  many  months  have  you  been 
in  London  ? — I  have  been  there  three  months  already. — Do 
the  soldiers  like  the  sea  ? — ^The  soldiers  do  not  like  the  sea. 
What  seeds  have  his  peasants  ? — ^They  have  plenty  of  good 
seeds. — ^With  whom  art  thou  going  into  the  garden? 
With  a  few  companions. — Is  the  bottom  of  this  sea  deep  ? 
The  bottom  of  this  sea  is  very  deep. — How  many  ears  has 
a  man  P — A  man  has  two  ears,  two  eyes,  one  mouth,  one 
nose  and  one  forehead.-— Are  the  windows  of  this  hout»e 
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high? — The  windows  of  this  house  are  not  high. — How 
many  pails  of  wine  have  you? — ^I  have  three  pails  of 
German  wine. — Who  bought  this  fine  estate  ? — My  cousin 
bought  it. — Is  your  cousin  rich  ? — ^I  have  a  very  rich  cousin. 
Has  your  butcher  many  calves? — My  butcher  has  six  calves 
and  twenty-three  oxen. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON.— ^Ba^inSTbift  Vp&ra. 


To  thank,  diaro^apiSn. 

Togive,  A&B&Tb,  A&Tb. 

To  sting,  ROidTb. 

To  order,  B&ilKn. 

To  rub,  lep^Tb. 


To  draw,  pHCOUln. 

To  fade,  BiiflyTb. 

To  wish,  sejiiTb, 

To  go,  H4T]i. 


To  lead,      wytL 

To  be  able^  can,  Mohb. 

To  burn,  Hfe^B. 

Obs.  1. — The  usual  ending  of  the  infinitive  mood  of 
almost  all  Russian  vei*bs  is  tb^  which  is  the  contraction  of 
the  Slavonic  termination  th.  There  remain  in  modern 
Russian  only  a  few  verbs  ending  in  th^  as : 

BearA,  'to  cany  ;'    tphctA,  'to  shake; 

and  only  seventeen  verbs  with  infinitive  in  hb,  as : 

Ciep^HL,  'to  guard f    ctphhb,  'to  shear/ 

Obs.  2. — ^Yerbs  ending  in  th  are  accented  on  the  last 
syllable. 

The  following  neuter  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  plural ; 

The  yard-gate,  Boporfi. 

The  band-rail,  Dep^ja. 

The  mouth,  ycri,  (SUtvonio)* 

I  Ink,  HepHBilU 

An  arm-chair,  Rp^a. 

Fire-wood,  4P0B^ 
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Have  you  a  little  ink !  Ectb  in  y  tach  BeMn6ro  HcpniSji  ? 

We  have  plenty  of  it.  y  uaci  Dxi  6^eah  Modro. 

The  cabinet-maker  has  no  arm-chairs^  y  croiflpd  utn  Rpiceiiy  ho  y  eeru 
but  he  has  plenty  of  firewood.  MHdro  4po]r&. 


Suchj 


Such  as^ 
The  same  as, 
As  good  as 


:■} 


What  dress  have  you  t 
I  have  such  a  dress. 
They  have  no  such  dresses. 
Neither  of  you  has  such  a  ring  as  I 

have. 
No,  sir,  we  have  the  same  as  yoo 

have  (as  good  as  you  have). 

After,  for, 
To  go  for, 

Is  he  going  for  any  thing  t 
What  is  he  going  for  (after)  t 
He  is  going  for  some  wine. 
What  is  your  servant  going  for! 
He  is  going  for  some  tobacco. 
Whom  is  he  going  to  fetch  !     ^ 
Whom  is  he  going  after,  for  t> 
After  no  one. 

Is  he  going  for  some  meat  I 
No,  for  some  milk. 

Every  thing, 
Everybody,  all, 

I  like  every  thing  here,  and  every- 
body, but  he  likes  nothing 
and  no  one. 

I  gave  them  every  thing  (that)  I  hnd. 


TaKoft,  genitive  laKoro ; 

plural  TBKie,  Tauia. 
TaKoH, KaRod. 

TaKuu-Hce,  KaicB  h. 

RaK6e  mine  y  saci  f 

y  neBA  TaK<5e  njane. 

y  RHxi  n-ferb  TaRifixi  nj^nen. 

Ha  y  OAHoro  hsi  saci  ntn  Taxdro 

n^pcTQH  RaBi  y  ueuA, 
Htn,  c^4apb,  y  naci  ecTb  TaR61i  me 

RaKi  H  y  Bacn>. 

3a  (governs  the  instr.). 
Exth  sa. 

B4eTl  .IH  OHl  sa  TftSIl  BE6fSb  ? 

3a  TliMi  GUI  n^erb  ? 
Ohi  njeTii  3a  RnndMi. 
3a  Htnit  EAeTh  Bauii  cjyr^  ? 
Ohi  H4erb  aa  Ta6aR(5Mi. 

3a  Rifcm  OHi  ■4erb  ? 

Hn  sa  R'fiMi. 

EAGTb  IE  OHi  sa  Kicosn 

Utn,  sa  MOiORdMi. 

Bee. 
Bci. 

a  J10().1l6  3XiCh  BCe  H  BCl^Xl,  a  OBI  Be 
jio^BTb  RHierd  H  OHROro, 

fl  4aJl  BVl  BCe  ?T0  UM-ill. 

L 
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Obs.  3. — ^The  relative  pronoun  ^to,  'which/  'that/  is 
never  omitted  in  Russian. 

The  ownoTi 

The  room^ 

The  ring, 

The  promenade, 

The  edge, 

Rags 

A  big  table, 

WeU, 


BiaAijeqi. 

Yonng  pigeon,    rojytfeBon 

noK(5tt,  KdMBaia. 

Glass,  pane,        cieajd. 

n^pcreob. 

Roasted,             x&penuft. 

ide,    ryjiobe. 

Boiled,                BapeouB. 

jesBee. 

Blunt,  doll,         ryn6fk. 

p^dame. 

Sharp,                 dCTpufl. 

CTOJBiqe. 

Coarse,               rpyfiutt. 

xopouid. 

Badly,                4^PB0. 

Many  (plural). 

Mnorie,  MHoria. 

A  few  (plural), 

UeuH6rie^  HeMHoria. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  in  the 

garden  already. 
Only  a  few  houses  here  are  good, 

all  the  others  are  bad. 


Hodrle  Hsi  B&mBxi  npliiTejelt  yas6 

TdiBKo  neMn6rle  40M&  sstcb  xopomit, 
Bct  4pyrfe  4ypBA. 


Obs.  4. — Many  eLui/ew  in  the  singular  can  be  used  only 
in  neuter,  when  there  is  no  subject  mentioned  to  denote 
the  gender,  as : 

Hu  roBopiLiB  0  Mfl6roirb. 
He  MBdroe  mtcb  xopom6. 

Hrpatb  Vb  (with  the  accus.). 

Hrp^Tb  wh  B&pTU. 

tB6  <iTO  Bu  nrpftere. 

fMbi  Bfl  BO  iTo  Be  flrp&en. 

BrpaTb  Bb  BBCTb. 

flrpiTb  Bi  B6rJi« 

Be3T.  (governs  the  genitive), 

Hto,  or  Her6  Ban  yr^^BO^ 
HTO  BBHl  yrd^BQb 


We  spoke  of  many  things. 
A  few  things  here  are  good. 

To  play  (a  game). 

To  play  cards. 

What  game  are  you  playing  1 

We  are  not  playing  any  game. 

To  rlay  at  whist 

To  play  at  skittles. 

Without, 

What  will  you  take  t  "{ 
What  would  you  like  I  ) 
What  you  like.  "{ 

Anything  you  like.        ) 
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Do  as  you  please.  ^tiailTe  lan  tain  rrdjiao. 

Which  would  you  like  f  KoTdputt  Saul  yr54H0  7 

Whichever  you  like.  RaK6ft  aani  yrtf4H0. 

They  do  not  like  this.  Hhi  ho  yrd4H0  aroro. 

Obs.  4.— With  yro^BO,  the  subject  must  be  used  in  the 
dative>  as : 

Mat  yr64O0,  I  should  like. 

Em^  yr64B0y  He  should  like,  etc. 

Will  yoQ  take  some  pie  t  He  yr6400  a  Bam  napord  ? 

Thank  you,  I  am  not  hungry.  Eiaro4apio,  a  ae  rdj04eni. 

Have  you  been  long  in  London  t  A^BBd  M  BU  Wh  dI6n40B'K  ? 

Since  yesterday.  Co  B^ep^iDBaro  4Bfl. 

It  is  the  same  to  me.  Unt  tee  paBBd. 


EXERCISK   IXXVIII. 

What  is  the  cook  going  to  the  shed  for  ? — He  is  going 
for  a  few  logs  of  wood. — Into  whose  shed  is  he  going  for 
firewood  P — He  goes  always  into  the  shed  of  the  owner  of 
those  beautiful  buildings. — Has  Andrew  got  my  ink  and 
steel  pens  ? — I  think  that  he  has  neither  (those  nor  the 
others). — Of  which  teacher's  son  are  you  speaking? — ^1 
speak  of  the  one^  to  whom  I  am  going. — Have  you  such  a 
good  easy-chair  as  my  father  has  ? — No,  we  have  not  as 
good,  but  we  have  some  others. — ^They  have  very  good  new 
chairs  and  easy-chairs. — ^Are  you  going  to  the  ball  with 
many  or  only  with  a  few  friends  ? — I  am  going  only  with 
three  friends,  with  my  master  (teacher)  and  his  modest  sons. 
Where  did  you  see  the  English  artist  ? — ^Not  I,  but  my 
brother  saw  him  at  the  promenade  in  the  forest. — ^Where 
are  the  nice  walks,  to  which  the  artists  go  so  often  ? — ^They 
are  in  those  blooming  (iiBtTymid)  meadows  and  fields,  to 
which    (or  whither)  these  young  men  are   going. — The 
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windows  of  these  new  houses  are  still  unglazed  (without 
panes)  ^  but  the  windows  of  this  magnificent  building  are 
glazed  (with  panes). — ^Do  you  not  see  those  pails  with  beer  or 
with  wine  ? — I  see  neither  the  pails,  nor  the  beer  nor  wine ; 
I  see  only  the  cook,  (who  is)  going  to  the  yard  of  that 
building  for  a  few  young  pigeons,  goslings  and  ducklings. 
Of  what  and  with  whom  did  this  old  soldier's  children 
speak  ? — They  spoke  with  us  of  their  poor  father. — You 
have  too  little  roast  chicken. — I  have  as  much  as  you  have. 
Who  sees  the  iron  gate  of  this  fine  palace  7 — Some  see  it, 
and  others  do  not. 

Exercise  XXXIX. 

'  What  a  high  gate ! — Yes,  it  is  a  very  high  one. — ^What 
gate  is  it  ? — It  is  a  wooden  gate. — Have  you  bought  much 
firewood  of  the  peasant? — ^I  bought  very  little. — ^What 
sort  of  ink  did  you  give  your  clerk  ? — I  gave  him  the  black 
and  blue,  but  did  not  give  the  red. — ^Why  did  you  not  give 
him  the  red  ink? — Because  he  has  red. — Are  not  the 
banker's  children  ill  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  ill. — How  long 
have  they  been  ill  ? — ^They  have  been  ill  since  yesterday. 
What  handkerchiefs  did  you  buy  from  the  rich  merchant  ? 
I  bought  from  him  such  a  handkerchief,  as  you  have  not 
got. — How  many  logs  of  wood  have  you  in  the  yard  ? — I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  (that)  I  have  still  a  good  deal  of 
firewood. — How  long  have  you  been  here? — Already  three 
hours,  already  six  hours. — Where  are  the  young  officers  ? 
I  think  (that)  they  are  either  at  the  ball  or  in  the  theatre. 
Who  says  this? — Many  say  this. — Does  everybody  say 
this? — No,  not  everybody. — Where  are  the  young  grey 
asses  ? — They  are  either  in  (na)  the  yard  or  in  (na)  the 
field.— Are  there  many  mirrors  in  the  grand  duke's  palace  ? 
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The  grand  duke  has  many  large  and  magnificent  mirrors. 
Is  this  child  hungry  ? — ^No,  I  have  already  given  it  some 
milk  with  sugar. — Did  you  not  give  it  also  something 
else  ? — No,  I  gave  it  nothing  else. — What  should  you  like 
to  have? — ^Give  me  a  little  roast  meat,  if  you  please. 
What  roast  meat  would  you  like  ? — Any  you  like,  I  do  not 
care  (it  is  the  same  to  me). — Give  me  some  roast  goose. 
Would  you  not  like  also  some  roast  chicken  ? — Yes,  and  give 
me  also  a  piece  of  ham^  if  you  please. — Where  and  with 
whom  are  your  children  playing  ? — They  are  playing  in 
the  yard  with  our  neighbours'  children. — What  game  are 
they  playing  ? — They  are  playing  at  skittles. — What  game 
is  the  banker  playing  with  the  merchants  ? — He  is  playing 
at  whist. — Does  he  play  well  at  whist. — Everybody  plays 
well  here. — ^Would  they  like  to  play  with  us  at  whist  ? 
No,  they  would  not  hke,  they  do  not  want  to  play  with  you. 


TWENTY-PIRST  LESSON.— 4Ba4qaTB  nepsBifl  ypoKX. 

I  must,  ^ 

I  have  to,       >  fl  AojxeHi. 

I  am  obliged,J 

Thou  must,  Tbi  AoiffseH'b. 

He  must.  Obi  Aoimewb. 

We  must,  Mm  AOisRHb'i. 

You  must,  Bu  ^oihchbi. 

They  must,  Oni  ^oJLmnhu 

I  had  to,  I  was  to,  or  I  H  A6imBfn.  du«. 
I  was  obliged.     J 

1  shall  have  to,          |  ^  Adiaeai  6fxY' 
I  shall  be  obliged,      ) 
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What  has  he  to  do  to-day  t  Hto  on  A^Jtmevh  xii&Th  cer6j(Hi  ? 

He  has  to  go  to  the  castle.  Ohi  46jKeHi  BxrA  n  savoKi, 

To  whom  had  yon  to  give  all  Kox^  bu  40iSHihi  di^H  Aan  Kt  cboh 

your  money  t  A^Bbre. 

I  had  to  gi?e  it  to  poor  peasants.  11  4^seai  6hurb  Aan  mn  (jixHum 

RpecTb[(Haarb. 

Who  will  have  to  go  with  the  Rio  4^xeai  d^Aen  eat^  chMtthuA  ? 

children  t 

I  shall  have  to  go  with  them,  fl  ASjimewb  6fAY  B4T1S  Ch  oknii. 

Obs.  1. — Some  words  ending  in  eHOirb,  take  in  the  plural 
masculine  inflexions  in  b,  obi,  etc.>  as  well  as  in  ATa,  arb^ 
6bC*,  as  • 

MuinenoRi,  little  monse  ;  plur.  ■umeHKH  and  MumiTa. 

MejirfeffieHORi,  bear's  cub  ;  plur.  He4B%>ReasH   and  iie4BtsaTa. 

lUeaoKi,  pup ;  plur.  nieHsil  and  meii^ia. 

rai^ienoRiy  young  jackdaw ;  plur.  raJ^esRH  and  rai^iia. 

ylbBeaoR'b,  lion's  whelp ;  plur.  JibBesRH. 

Usually,  OSbiRHOB^nHO. 

To  be  (indefinite),  EbieaTB. 

What  news  f  Ito  Hosaro  f 

Have  you  something  new  f        EcTb  ih  y  Baci  hto  HoBoe  ? 

Obs.  2. — After  the  interrogative  pronoun  hto  the  neuter 
adjective  is  used  in  the  genitive,  but  when  ito  signifies 
*  something,'  the  adjective  agrees  with  it  in  case. 

Something  (a  certain  thing),     Hiqio,  1  demonstr.pronouns. 
Nothing,  HnqioJ declined  like  hto. 

I  see  there  something  whito.  fl  hAmy  Tan  Bi^ro  oiioe. 

He  sees  nothing  good  in  that*  Ohi  HB9er<5  xopdmaro  n  Ton  00 

B^4Hn. 
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Tallow, 

Clio, 

Glass  (material), 

CTeEi6. 

A  herd,  flockj 

Criio. 

A  pane, 

CreKJtS. 

A  study 

TaO^Bi. 

Thrashing  floor. 

ryMH6. 

Hay, 

etno. 

An  outskirt. 

npeAMfcTbe. 

Soap, 

Mhuo. 

A  foal, 

XCepeOeBOEii 

Mahogany, 

RpicBoe  A^pew. 

The  soap. 

Cyni. 

Sky-blae, 

rojiy66tt. 

High, 

BblCORltt. 

Playful, 

PtSBUi. 

Low, 

HH3Rf8. 

Little  Jew, 

TBiEAeEOVh, 

Little  Turk, 

TypHeBORi. 

A  goldsmith, 

3ojot6xi  Atn  uicwfrh 

• 

Both, 

Hare  yon  got  good  hay  here  t 
We  have  both  good  and  bad. 

Every  kind. 
All  sorts. 

What  aort  of  people  are  in  this 

sabnrbl 
All  sorts  of  people  are  In  it. 
He  gave  the  peasants  every  kind  of 

grain. 

To  warm, 

To  wann  one's  self, 

I  warm  myself. 
Thon  wannest  thyself. 
He  warms  himself. 
We  warm  ourselTee. 
Yon  warm  yourselres. 
They  warm  themselves. 


I 


H,— H. 

BcTb  IE  SAtcb  xop<5niee  cftBO  ? 
fy  flaci  ecTb  B  xop6fflee  h  4ypB6e. 

Bciiidft. 

RaBfe  lAjm  n  kon  npeipiicnB  ? 

Bc^Bie  vh  Ben  jn&4H. 

Obi  /uui  Bpecniaan  BciKaro  sep- 

E&, 

Fptib  I.  1. 

rptTBCfl. 

flrptncb. 
Tu  rpienibci. 
Obi  rpiercfl. 
Mu  rpteHcs. 
Bu  rpteieck 
Obh  rpiiyrcf. 


Obs.  8. — Reflective  verbs  are  formed  of  active  verbs  by 
adding  the  syllable  cfl  (contracted  reflective  pronoun  ce6fl, 
'self').  This  syllable  cfl  in  conjugation^  when  coming  after 
a  vowel,  is  contracted  into  cb. 


I  wash  myself. 

They  wash  themselves. 


fl  ■6iocb. 
Obb  MdUTCf. 
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You  wash  yoanelf. 

Bu  ]i6eTecfc. 

We  wash  oonelTef. 

MU  H^CMCfl. 

I  warmed  myself. 

fl  rpijcfl. 

We  warmed  ourselves. 

Mu  rptiBCb. 

To  be  f rymg,      ) 

To  fry  (thoroughly),  issdnnn. 

To  be  cookmg,    ) 

To  boil  (thoroughly),  esapuTb. 

Cooky  there  is  goose,  fry  it  for  me. 

ndsapi,  ion  rycb,  naxipb  not  erd. 

Who  cooked  those  eggs  1 

Rto  csapiii  ^H  Ailita  ? 

Fry  a  few  eggs. 

HSSdpbTe  flicKOibRO  flBITb. 

Yes,  sir. 

D^maiHrb. 

Obs.  4. — Ciyinaio-CB  means  'I  obey,  bIt.'  This  expression 
is  generally  used  by  subordinates  answering  their  superiors. 

Exercise  XL. 

Will  you  have  chickens  for  dinner  to-day? — ^We  will 
have  for  dinner  to-day,  not  only  chickens,  but  also  two 
pies ;  one  large  for  the  guests,  and  another  small  one  for 
the  children. — Have  you  in  your  stud  many  foals  and  young 
asses  ? — I  have  not  a  single  (hh  oj^iwh)  young  ass  in  my 
stud,  but  I  have  twenty-three  foals. — What  do  you  see  in 
this  sack  ? — I  see  two  pretty  pups. — ^What  has  this  mer- 
chant new  ? — He  has  fresh  butter,  fine  white  woollen  cloth 
and  a  great  many  new  mahogany  chairs. — Has  he  not  also 
tumblers  (made)  of  (h3t»)  red  and  blue  glass  ? — No,  he  has 
no  other  goods. — Are  there  little  mice  in  your  father's 
house  ? — ^There  are  no  little  mice  in  our  house,  but  in  our 
bam  there  are  plenty  of  them. — Are  the  trees  in  your  forest 
high? — There  are  both  high  and  low  trees. — Have  you 
something  new  ? — I  have  nothing  new,  I  have  only  (that) 
what  you  have  seen  already. — Did  I  see  every  thing  ? — I 
think  (that)  you  did. — ^Does  his  child  wish  to  see  the  pretty 
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kittens  and  the  little  mice  ? — ^It  wishes  to  see  only  the 
kittens. — And  why  does  it  not  wish  to  see  the  little  mice  ? 
Because  it  is  afraid  of  them. — ^Is  that  old  man  with  his 
family  going  to  the  play  or  to  the  ball  ? — He  is  going 
neither  to  the  play  nor  to  the  ball,  bat  to  (Ha)  the  seashore 
(shore  of  the  sea). — Do  you  see  something  black  on  those 
high  trees? — We  see  a  few  nests  with  young  jackdaws. 
Has  anybody  any  tobacco  and  soap? — ^Nobody  here  has 
either  tobacco  or  soap. — Has  not  anybody  here  something 
magnificent  ? — We  have  a  magnificent  pond. — He  wants 
to  give  to  these  two  lion's  whelps  some  meat,  and  to  this 
playful  kitten  a  few  little  mice. — Do  you  not  want  to  go 
with  him  to  the  kind  prince,  to  his  magnificent  castle  ? — ^N(»^ 
I  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  prince^  I  am  going  into  the  low 
barn,  to  the  old  beggar. — Have  you  seen  in  the  village  the 
poor  little  Jews  in  black  coats  and  bad  trousers? — ^No, 
because  there  are  no  little  Jews  in  our  villages. — ^Do  the 
peasants  see  something  on  that  field  ? — ^They  see  nothing. 
Do  you  not  see  something? — We  see  high  com  in  (on)  the 
fields  of  the  rich  proprietor. — ^What  sort  of  eyes  have  these 
inquisitive  children? — One  has  grey  eyes^  and  the  other 
blue. 

EXEECISB  XLI. 

Have  I  to  speak  with  him  ? — No,  you  must  not  speak 
with  him. — Who  has  to  do  this  ? — 'So  one  has  to  do  this. 
Have  not  we  to  give  you  something  ? — ^You  have  to  give 
us  some  money.— Do  you  want  much  tallow  ? — I  do  not 
want  much  of  it,  give  me  some  of  it. — Have  the  joiners 
enough  mahogany  (wood)  ? — No,  they  have  too  little  of  it. 
Will  you  not  take  a  little  more  meat  ? — ^No,  I  have  enough 
meaty  but  give  me  another  little    piece  of  chicken. — In 
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whose  village  have  the  boys  been  ?— They  were  not  in  the 
village,  but  in  the  yard. — ^Who  says  that  his  tailor  has 
good  taste  ? — Nobody  says  this,  because  his  tailor  has  very 
bad  taste. — Is  he  often  at  (itb)  the  grand  duke's  palace  ? 
No,  he  is  very  seldom  there. — ^To  whom  do  they  want  to 
give  these  ducklings  ?— They  want  to  give  them  to  their 
cook. — Has  he  made  the  soup  already  f — ^No,  he  has  not 
yet. — Did  you  see  in  (on)  the  meadows  herds  of  oxen? 
I  did  not  see  the  herds  of  oxen,  but  I  saw  three  studs  of 
horses  (i6maAi»).— Has  the  locksmith  much  iron? — He 
has  plenty,  but  not  so  much  as  the  blacksmith  has. — ^Is 
your  gold  good? — ^It  is  as  good  as  yours. — Where  are 
they  warming  themselves  ? — ^They  are  warming  themselves 
at  the  fire. — Who  else  is  warming  himself  at  the  fire  ? — ^The 
kittens  are  also  warming  themselves  at  the  fire. — Are  you 
often  at  St.  Petersburg  ? — No,  I  am  seldom  there,  but  I  am 
often  in  Paris  and  in  London. — What  kind  of  people  are 
(usually)  here? — All  kinds:  rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad. 
Do  you  prefer  (ape^noHHTaeTe)  the  stag  to  the  hare? — I 
prefer  the  hare  to  the  stag,  but  I  like  also  the  meat  of  a 
^  young  stag. — ^What  kind  of  bread  has  the  baker? — ^He 
has  every  kind  of  bread. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.— ^B&AnaiB  Biopoft  Vp&Ki. 


Feminine  Oender. — ^JKeHCKift  Po^i. 


A  wife^ 
A  womaDy 
A  fly, 
A  hat, 

A  maid-senrant, 
A  sister, 
A  caudle, 
A  widoir, 
A  mistress  (of  a ") 
servant),     i 
Sladam, 


Obs.  1.     MascuIiDe  nouns  ending  in  a  or  a  follow  the 
inflexions  of  feminine  nouns,  as : 

MysHiiia,  *mao,'         gen.  Myxitfau,    dat.  ujm^Bt,  ete. 
CyAMiy       'a  judge,'    gen.  cyAbH,  datcyAbi»       eto. 

It  must  he  observed  here  that  adjectives  qualifying  such 
nouns  follow  the  masculine  and  not  the  feminine  inflexions, 


xeHi,  cyopfra. 

A  cell, 

K^Xllf. 

JR^BUtBBa. 

A  bible. 

6i6i\B. 

M^xa. 

A  mouse. 

MUIflb,  f.* 

Duiaa. 

A  net, 

CtTb,   f. 

cjyz^HKa. 

A  horse. 

»6mAAhy  f. 

cecTpA. 

Abed, 

nocT^jfc, t 

cxtnL 

A  seal, 

neiiLn,  f. 

B40Bi. 

AmiU, 

M^JbBBIia. 

xoaiiflKa, 

A  cup. 

H&DiKa. 

(UpUBII. 

A  bench, 

shop,  j^BBa. 

cyAi4»UBB. 

A  glove, 

nep^&TBB. 

as: 


/(dOparo,  jfyB(<iiiBU, 
M^APOny  cy4k4. 


Of  the  kind  man. 
To  the  wiBe  judge. 


Obs.  2. — ^Nouns  ending  in  aca,  na,  ma  or  ma,  form  the 
instrumental  singular  in  eio,  instead  of  oio,  as : 


GT;^xa,   a  cold, 
T;^<ia,      a  doud, 
Eptiima,  a  roof, 
Pdiqa.     a  grove. 


instrumental  erf  xeik 
instrumental  rfnen, 
instrumental  Bp^men. 
instrumental  pdiqei). 


*  Nuuna  in  h,  which  are  feminine,  will  be  marked  with/ 
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Obs.  8. — ^The  inflexions  OK)  and  eio  of  the  instrumental 
ease^  of  all  substantives  in  a  or^a^  can  be  shortened  into  oil 
or  eu»  as : 

9Cen6ll,    with  the  wife^   instead  of  meB6n. 
Eexiiek,  by  the  week,     instead  of  He4tiei0. 

Care  mnet  be  taken  not  to  use  the  abridged  inflexion  eil  in 
those  substantives  which  have  already  their  genitive  plural 
in  ek,  as^  for  example  : 

lOHoma,    *  a  youth/    genitire  plural  l&Bomeft. 

In  such  words  the  inflexion  eio  must  remain  unaltered,  as  : 

lOnomeio,  '  by  the  youth,'    and  not  ibHomefi,  '  of  youths.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inflexion  bh)  of  the  instrumental  case 
of  feminine  nouns  in  B  may  be  replaced  by  iK)>  which  is 
however  only  used  in  formal  language,  aa, 

BjikCTlD, '  by  the  power,'    instead  of  uficTbio  ; 

and  in  ordinary  conversation,  after  letter  m,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  pronunciation,  as : 

B^otifo,      *  by  the  thing/     instead  of  B<^n|biD. 
D6moii|1»,  '  by  tlie  help/       instead  of  ndiioii^bn. 

This,  that  (fem.)         Bra,  la,  ci4. 
She,  it,  Ona. 

Singular, 

NominatiTe,  This,  ^a,           Clfl.  That,  Ta. 

Genitive,  Of  this,  dTott,         Ceil.  Of  that,  Tott. 

Dative,  To  this,  9x011,         Cell.  To  that,  Tott. 

Accusative,  This,  dry,          Ciio.  That,  Ty. 

Instrumental,  By  this,  9toio,  ott,  Ceio.  By  that,  Toio,  TOfl. 

Prepositional,  Of  this,  dioit,         Cetl.  Of  that,  Tott. 
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NominatiTe, 

She, 

OBa. 

My,  mine, 

HOd,  f. 

Genitive, 

Of  her, 

ea,  (ce). 

Of  my, 

MoeA,  eft. 

Dative, 

To  her. 

ell. 

To  my. 

Moeft. 

Accusative, 

Her, 

ee. 

My, 

MOib. 

InBtnimentuI, 

By  her. 

in. 

By  my. 

MO^XS  <)>• 

Prepuaitiooal, 

Of  her, 

0  flefl. 

Of  my. 

OMO^tt. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  third  personal  pronoun  ona,  *  she,*  when 
preceded  by  a  preposition,  takes  an  h  in  all  the  cases,  as  : 

4ifl  Hen,  *  for  her  ;'    n  eeit, '  to  her.' 


Thy,  thine  (fem.) 
.     Thy,  (own)  (fern.) 
Her,  her  own  (fem.) 

Obs.  5. — ^The  possessive  pronoun  TBoi  and  the  reflective 
possessive  pronoun  cbo4  are  declined  like  Hoi. 


Tboh. 
CboA. 
Ei,  CBoft. 


Which  (fem.) 
One,  alone  (fem.) 

Who  has  my  hat  t 

I  have  mine. 

To  whom  did  she  give  the  hat  1 

To  her  mother. 

Which  Iiat  did  you  give  her  t 

I  gave  her  my  daughter's  silk  hat. 

Does  she  see  our  servant  t 
She  does  not  see  the  servant 
With  whom  is  thy  wife  going  t 
She  is  going  with  my  mother  and 

thy  daughter. 
I  see  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
Of  which  hat  is  the  servant-maid 

speaking  t 
Of  this  man*B  hat. 


(RaRafl,     ^declined  like  an 
(  RoTopafl,  5       adjective. 
O^Ha,  (declined  like  ^). 

y  Ror6  Moii  nu^oa  ? 

y  uesA  CBOii. 

KoM^  Htjk  ohH  miAayJ 

Cbo^H  M&TepR. 

KoTdpyn  rnj^ny  bu  ei  niivi  t 

fl  Aan  ett  m&iKOByio  miiny  MOel 

46^epH. 
bAjbti  jh  0H&  BHinero  cjyr^  ? 
Oh&  Be  wkAvn  cjyrii. 

Cl  RtlTB  R4eTl  TBOll  ffieB&? 

Osi  B4erb  Cl  MO^  M&TepBD  ■  TBO^n 

46^epbio. 
fl  Bii»y  nan  h  AO<ib. 
0  KaKoll  nuAnt  roBopi&n  r6pBH<i- 

RaH? 
0  nuAnt  droro  Mysniau. 
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Obs.  6. — ^The  following  feminine  nouns— 

iw66whf  'love  f  M6mh,  *m  lie  f  iiepidBb, ' «  church  ;'  poK&, ' rye/ 

drop  the  vowel  o  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  instrumental 
singular,  as : 

Jlwi66wby    genitive,  jdObiS,    instmroentol,  in66BbD. 
JEoxfc,       genitive^  jkb,       instmmental,  j6sbD,    etc. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  word  udJh,  *  a  mother/  and  401L,  '  a 
daughter/  take  in  declension,  before  the  final  vowel,  the 
syllable  ep,  as : 

Man,  AO<ib ;    genitive,  M&TepB,  46HepH,  etc 

Obs«  8. — The  accusative  of  all  feminine  nouns  in  b  is  in 
the  singular  (Uways  like  the  nominative : 

Obs.  9. — Substantives  ending  in  aa  or  ah  are  declined 
like  adjectives : 


/liTCBaa,  a  nnreety. 
DpBx6xa<y  an  ante-room. 
CnaJbBaiy  a  bed-room. 

To  bum,  ') 

To  be  burning,) 
To  sing, 

I  am  burning,         b  roptf). 
Thou  art  burning,   ni  ropunik 
He  is  burning,         OBi  ropun. 
We  are  burnings     hli  ropiixi. 
You  are  bnmingy    bu  ropBTe. 
They  are  burning,  odb  rop4n. 

I  was  burning,         B  ropiii,  a,  0,  etc  1 
1  shall  be  burning,  b  6fKi  roptn.      I 

What  is  burning  f 
The  wood  is  burning. 


CrdiOBai,  a  dining-room* 
R6HHaB,  a  horse-market. 
rdpBBiBai,  a  maid-servant. 


roptib,  II. 

9. 

n*TL,*  1. 1 

• 

I  sing, 

fl  nolo. 

Thou  singest, 

Tu  noem. 

He  sings, 

oni  DOerb. 

We  sing, 

HU  DOeMl. 

You  sing, 

BU  noeie. 

They  sing, 

OBB  noun. 

I  sang. 

B  n'Lii,  a  0,  etc 

I  will  sing, 

B  6fKi  ntTb, 

Hto  rop^Tb? 

4pob4  ropAn. 
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Is  not  the  candle  borning  also  t 
Yes,  the  candle  is  burning  also. 

A  salmon,  j6cocb. 

An  eel,  ;^ropb. 

A  pike,  myxa. 

A  sterlet,  CT^piiflAfc. 


He  ropHTB  JH  76me  h  crt^<. 
4a,  H  cvt^i  idse  ropBTi. 


A  carp, 
A  sturgeon, 
A  crawfish, 
A  partridge, 


Rapni. 
ocerepi. 
paxi. 
ByponiTKa. 


Exercise  XLII. 

Did  she  see  his  wife  ? — Yes,  she  saw  his  wife,  and  her 
sister  also. — Did  his  wife  speak  to  her  (own)  sister  ? — Yes, 
she  spoke  to  her. — Where  is  your  old  servant  going  ? — He 
is  going  to  the  ante-room. — What  for? — He  is  going  there 
for  his  mistress's  hat. — With  whom  is  he  speaking  in  the 
ante-room  ? — He  is  speaking  with  the  old  maid-servant. 
Of  what  is  he  speaking  ? — He  is  speaking  with  her  of  his 
kind  master. — What  does  the  mother  order  her  daughter 
to  do  ? — She  orders  her  to  cook  one  fowl  and  five  eggs. 
The  lazy  cook's  wife  wants  to  speak  to  the  rich  merchant's 
mother. — ^About  what  ? — About  the  poor  widow  and  her 
little  daughter. — How  many  children  has  this  poor  widow 
got  ? — She  has  got  three  daughters  and  five  sons.-=— Where 
is  our  kind  judge? — He  is  in  the  old  monk's  cell. — Where 
is  the  kind  mother  with  her  modest  daughter  going  ? — She 
is  going  with  her  daughter  to  church. — Where  is  the  lazy 
child  ? — It  is  in  bed. — Why  ? — Because  it  is  ill. — ^Is  your 
sister  still  in  the  church  ? — She  is  no  longer. there,  I  think 
she  is  now  at  home. — Did  you  speak  yesterday  with  his 
pretty  daughter  ? — No,  I  did  not  speak  with  her ;  I  did 
not  see  her. — ^Did  you  see  the  master's  handsome  sister  ? 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  to  go  with  her  to  the  church  to-day. — ^To 
which  church  ? — To  the  Russian  church. — ^What  has  this 
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kitten  got  in  its  mouth? — ^It  has  a  monse  in  his  month. 
In  which  cupboard  are  the  eggs  and  the  roast  chickens  ? 
In  the  (that)  cupboard  which  is  in  the  ante-room. — Has  the 
peasant  any  rye  ? — ^No,  he  has  not  any  rye. — Do  you  see 
that  hen  ? — I  see  the  black  hen  with  the  black  chickens. 
Do  you  see  the  wise  judge  there,  on  that  bench  ? — I  see 
him^  and  his  brother  the  great  orator  also. — Have  you  a 
good  herring  ? — I  have  a  herring,  but  it  is  not  good. — Has 
not  the  servant  my  seal  and  my  steel  pen? — He  has 
neither. 

Exercise  XLIII. 

Is  not  the  servant  going  for  my  seal  and  my  pens  P — She 
is  not  going  for  the  seal,  but  for  the  red  ink. — Where  is 
this  woman  going  after  my  servant  ? — She  is  going  after 
him  to  our  nursery. — Will  you  have  some  Dutch  herring  ? 
N05  thank  you^  but  give  me  a  piece  of  cheese  and  some 
white  bread,  if  you  please. — ^Have  you  to  go  with  him  to 
Nicolas'  shop  ? — No,  I  have  not. — Do  the  children  want  to 
take  tea  ? — ^They  want  to  take  coffee. — ^What  kind  of  hat 
has  he  bought  at  that  shop  ? — He  bought  a  black  silk  hat. 
Were  yoii  at  the  English  church  ? — ^I  have  not  been  at 
church,  but  at  (na)  the  horse-market. — ^What  did  you  see 
at  the  horse-market? — I  saw  an  excellent  young  horse. 
To  whom  is  this  nurse  speaking  ? — She  is  speaking  to  her 
mistress's  child. — Would  you  like  some  beer  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
drink  beer ;  give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  if  you  please. — Do  you 
want  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  ? — No,  I  take  neither  tea  nor 
coffee. — By  whom  was  this  steel  key  given  to  you  ? — It 
was  given  to  me  by  my  faithful  servant. — With  whom  is 
your  brother  Andrew  going? — He  is  going  with  your 
sister. — Were  are  they  going  ? — They  are  going  to  that 
jnagnificent  church. — How  many  millstones  are  there  in 

n 
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this  mill  ? — ^There  are  four  millstones  in  this  mill. — ^Whose 
is  this  rick  ? — ^This  is  the  poor  widow's  rick. — ^In  whose 
yard  is  there  plenty  of  snow? — ^In  our  neighbour's  yard. 
Is  the  wood  in  the  nursery  burning  well  ? — ^The  wood  in  the 
nursery  bums  well,  but  in  the  dining-room  the  coals  are 
burning  badly. — Who  was  singing  in  the  church  to-day  ? 
My  sister  sang  there,  and  many  children  sang  also. — With 
whom  sang  your  sister  ? — She  sang  alone,  but  the  childreu 
sang  with  their  teacher  and  with  the  priest. — ^Will  they 
sing  also  to-morrow  ?-— ^They  will  sing  to-mori'ow  at  the 
king's  castle. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— 4Ba4uaTB  ipfirift  VpoKb. 

Whose,  ^M,  fern. 

Nobod/s.)         HHHb4.fem. 
No  one's,  ) 

Obs.  I. — ^bfl  and  HD4i>fl  follow  the  same  inflexions  as  Moi, 
viz.,  genitive,  dative  and  prepositional,  ^beft;  accusative, 
ibK);  instrumental,  Hbeio  (or  hbch). 

Whose  18  this  gloye  t  Hbii  dra  nep<i&TRa? 

It  is  my  sister's.  Ooa  H06II  cecrpA. 

Whose  mother  did  yoa  see  yesterday  1  Hbio  HaTb  bu  bAx^h  B<iep&  T 

Whose  sister  is  this  girl  t  Hbs  cecTp&  ^ra  A^Buqa  ? 

No  one's,  this  girl  has  neitherbrothers  HHHbi,  y  ^M  itBiiui  vtn  ra  OpiiTb- 
nor  sisters.  en  hh  cecTcpi. 

It,  (she),  Ona. 

Obs.  2. — It,  when  referring  to  feminine  nouns,  is  rendered 
by  the  third  personal  pronoun  oea, '  she/  as : 

Have  you  the  glove  I  V  saci  jh  nep^iiTBa  I 

I  have  U.  Ob&  y  Meea. 
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BOM^  BU  4iiH  ctb^f  f 
fl  4aii  ee  Ciyri. 
roBopiLiH  JH  BU  0  nepiiTK'fi  t 
fl  roBop&ii  0  Hell. 

Ek,  pronounce  ee. 
CboA. 

Hama,  cboA. 
Bama^  cboa. 


To  whom  did  yon  give  the  eandle  t 
I  gave  U  to  the  servant. 
Did  joQ  speak  of  the  glove  t 
I  epoke  of  it. 

Her  (pass,  pronoun) , 
Her  (own), 
Our,  OUTS,  Jem. 
Your,  yours,  fern. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  third  feminine  possessive  pronoun  ei, '  her/ 
and  its  plural  HXi,  *  their/  have  no  declension  of  their  own, 
and  they  do  not  take  an  h  when  used  with  a  preposition,  as  : 

At  her  house.  Bi  ei  Adut. 

I  am  going  to  her  mother.  fl  Exf  K^  es  HiTepi. 

In  their  room.  Bi  nvb  R^MHarft. 

I  spuke  of  their  daughters.  fl  roBopiii  o6i  hx%  40<iepilxi. 

Obs.  4. — Cardinal  numerals  ending  in  b  follow  the  same 
mode  of  inflexion  as  feminine  nouns  in  h,  and  when  used  in 
the  nominative  they  govern  the  genitive  plural,  but  in  all 
the  other  cases  they  agree  in  case  with  the  substantive,  as : 


Five  tables. 

Six  sisters. 

To  the  seven  brothers. 

With  six  children. 

In  ten  houses. 

We  spoke  of  twelve  towns. 

To  be  able,  (can). 
One  can. 
One  cannot, 

Penonal  Form, 
H  uorf,  I  can. 


Thou  canst 


IlfiTb  ctoj6bi. 

DlecTb  cecTepi. 

Ki  ceMH  6p&TbAirB. 

Cb  mecni)  A'frrbHi. 

Bi  4ecflTi  40M&XI. 

M u  roBopiiH  0  ABtB&4qaTH  ropoA&x^' 

illom>. 

*'^'«^^>]  impersonal  verbs. 
EeJLh^k,) 


Impenonal  Form, 

MBt  ll6»B0. 

TeOt  m6h(ho- 
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Penonal  Form, 


Owh,  oea  Mdneriy 

Bu  Mdjffere, 
Oai,  OHt  Mdryn, 


fl  Horiy 
fl  Morjl 
fl  Morj6, 
Mu  MoriH^ 


:1 


He,  she  can. 
We  can. 
You  can. 
They  can. 

I  could. 
We  could. 


ImperaonaL  Fomu 
Euf,  ell  m6jrho. 
HaHi  m63rbo. 

BaMl  MUXHO. 

Hm  m6zho. 
HHt  u6mB0  6iuQ. 

Hani  MdjKHO  d^JO. 


I  cannot^ 


ffl  He  Mory. 


P^raoiki^  Fomu 


fl  He  Mor^, 
Tu  ee  M6»enib, 
Ohi  Be  iidmeTi, 
llu  ee  H6ffieMi, 
Bu  ne  Mosere, 
OBii,  oni  He  xoryn, 

fl  ne  Hon, 
Mu  He  Morjiii. 


I  cannot. 
Thou  canst  not. 
He  cannot. 
We  cannot 
You  cannot. 
They  cannot 

I  could  not 
We  could  not 


ImpenoncU  Form, 

MBt  Heibsl. 
TeOt  HeiBsi. 
Em^  Heibsi. 
HaMi  HeibsA. 
BaMi  ueihB&. 
Hwi  Heibsi. 

Mirt  flensa  61&JO. 
HaMi  HeibsA  Oibuo^ 


Obs.  5.— The  impersonal  verbs  moscho  and  HejB3A  require 
the  subject  to  be  in  the  dative,  as : 

Cectpi  m6xbo  a  HarepB  Eeibsk.         The  sister  can,  but  the  motlier  can- 
not 


The  same. 
The  same  thing, 
So, 


ToTL-5Ke,  Ta-se,  To-aee. 

T6-3Ke. 

TaK-B, 


Obs.  6. — Adjectives  following  the  word  Tairt,  *  so,*  must 
be  apocopated,  as : 

Ohi  TaRX  Aofipi.  He  is  so  kind. 

9to  Tasi  xoponz6.  This  is  so  good* 
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The  same  (kind) — as. 

He  gave  her  the  same  book. 
He  gave  her  the  aame  kind  of 
book  as  I  gave. 


A  girl, 

A  eoasin, 

A  coach, 

A  coach-boQsey 

A  stable, 

A  youth, 

A  singer  (fem.),    ni^Buqa. 


ABoi&po4Bafl  cecrpi. 
Kap^ra. 

lap^TBHSl. 
KOHlOmHfl. 

ibHoma. 


A  room, 
A  road, 
A  dog, 
A  kitchen* 
A  drop. 
To  say. 
To  sow. 


KdMHaia. 

4op6ra. 

coO^sa. 

Kinia. 
CK^aan. 


What  did  be  say  to  her  mother  f 
He  said  to  her  that  his  sister  could 

not  go  to  chorch  to-day. 
To  whom  are  yon  writing  I 
I  am  writing  to  her  sister. 
What  did  yon  answer  him  ? 
I  answered  him  that  I  have  to  write 

to  my  mother. 

Not  a, 

I  have  not  a  single  friend. 

I  do  not  see  a  single  fly. 

He  has  not  a  copper  in  (his)  pocket 


CTaKoi-se — ^RaRi  h. 
(TaKT»-Ke — KaEi  h. 

Obi  4aJi  el  rf  me  keAtj. 

Qui  ^an  eit  lax^D  me  leiry  lan  f 

Z0i64BUtt. 
T^BJUfi. 

j]o({£3eutt. 
crp^lkBull* 

TeMBUi. 
OBp^TBUl. 

siicTuB. 

OTBd»flUft« 

BOCBOBott. 

C&IBBUtt. 

rpiisBUtt.     • 
A  cook,  (fern.),  Ryxapia. 
To  read,  HBTliTb. 

To  write,  BHCin. 

To  answer,         vntHkn* 

Hio  CK&z&i'h  owh  ek  M&Tepfl  ? 

Obi  ctisaAA-h  el  ^to  er6  cecrpt  Beiial 

6uio  M/ui  cer64Bfl  n  u^pKOBfc. 
RoM^  BiSflieTe  BU  ? 
fl  nam^  eA  cecrpt. 
Hto  bu  OTBt^^B  exy  ? 
II  ontilHijrh  euf,  tto  a  4<^seBi  na- 

caTb  iio^l  ukiepm. 

Hh — ^He,  (for  numerals)^ 

y  Meai  BB  04Bor6  4p^ra  a-frri. 

11  HB  04B6I  M^Xfl  BO  B^Ht-y. 

V  Ber6  Btn  hh  kob^Ieh  bi  xapx^Bt. 


Cold, 
Warm, 
Amiable, 
Well  boilt, 
Dark, 
Tidy,  neat, 
Clean,  pure, 
Bold, 
Wax,  adj^ 

Tallow,  a4;>9 
Dirty, 


To  need,  to  want,)         Hyx^aTBCfl  fb,  (with  thepre- 
To  be  in  need  of,  )  positional  case). 

Penonal  Form,  Impenonal  Form. 

fl  Vfmmkncbj  I  need.  Mat  b^jkho* 

Tbi  ByB4temMB.     Thou  needest.  TeOt  B;f  sbo. 
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Pemmcd  Form,  Impenonal  Fornu 
On  ByiK4ieTC«|    He  needs.  Bm^  d^xro. 

Mu  Hy»MeMca,    We  need.  Han  b^jkho 

Bu  Eymnke^KChf    You  need.  Ban  afmno. 

Ooi  ByxAiiOTCi)  They  need.         Etn  b^xbo. 

I  am  in  need  of  dailjf  bread. .  II  ujmxknch  n  Bac^Bon  utOlL 

We.i«in«»ntofeloth...  f  Mu  By«44eiic.  w  nitot. 

C  Han  fl^KBO  nji&TM. 

She  b  in  OMd  of  money.  (0"'  »yw*eic.  n  xenrizv 

C  Eft  BysBU  4^BbrB. 
This  rich  banker  is  in  need  of  a  BruMy  (Sor&TOMy  dafliipy  B^seBi  cjy- 

serrant.  r^ 

Obs.  7. — ^The  accented  termination  eio  of  the  instrumental 
case,  when  preceded  by  m,  h,  m^  or  oi,  must  have  the  sound 
of  OK))  and  in  the  language  of  the  present  day  it  is  usually 
written  oio  instead  of  eio^  as : 

4ym6i>y  *  with  the  soul/     instead  of  xymeiD. 
CfitHdn,  *  with  the  caudle/  instead  otcvtHen, 


EXEBCISB   XLIY. 

Whose  wife  did  she  see  ?— She  saw  the  rich  banker's 
young  wife. — Where  did  she  see  her  ? — She  saw  her  at  {vh) 
church. — Has  she  a  coach  ? — She  has  a  very  good  new 
coach. — ^Where  did  you  see  this  new  coach  ? — In  the  old 
wooden  coach-house,  which  is  in  the  clean  yard  of  this  fine 
building. — Are  there  many  foals  in  that  stable  ? — There 
are  no  foals  in  that  stable,  there  are  horses  only. — ^With 
whom  do  you  want  to  go  to  the  rich  merchant's  stable  ? 
With  the  well-built  youth.— With  which  youth  ?— With 
the  one  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — ^Who  has  my 
pens,  my  ink  and  seal  ? — I  have  not  got  them,  your  servant 
has  got  all  these  things. — What  is  the  cook  going  to  the 
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kitchen  for  ? — She  is  going  to  the  kitchen  for  some  fresh 
water. — Ts  she  not  going  there  also  for  something  else  ? 
She  is  going  there  for  the  roast  chickens  also. — ^What  sort 
of  candle  has  that  girl? — She  has  a  wax  candle. — Has  she 
not  also  a  tallow  candle? — She  has  not  a  single  tallow 
candle. — Whose  ring  has  the  girl? — She  has  her  own. 
How  many  pups  has  this  dog  f— It  has  four  pups. — Has 
she  that  woman's  hat. — She  has  her  own,  and  not  that 
woman's  hat. — How  many  pails  of  water  has  she  7 — She 
has  five  pails  of  fresh  water. 


ExflRCisB  XLV. 

Can  you  give  this  wax  candle  to  that  amiable  girl  ? — ^No, 
I  cannot  give  her  the  wax  candle. — Why  ? — Because  I 
have  not  got  a  wax  candle. — Does  this  girl  want  to  eat  and 
drink  ? — ^Yes,  she  wants  to  eat  and  drink.— Would  she  like 
some  bread  and  butter? — ^Yes,  she  would;  and  give  her, 
please,  also  some  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine. — You 
have  to  give  me  five  roubles. — ^That  (this)  is  too  much,  I 
cannot  give  you  so  much,  I  can  give  you  only  two  roubles. 
What  does  he  want  to  go  to  (ea)  the  field  for  f — He  wants 
to  sow  com  (plural). — What  sort  of  com? — Oats^  barley 
and  other  kind  of  com. — In  whose  field  will  he  sow  them  ? 
In  his  own. — ^Does  any  one  want  to  write  to  the  modest 
Englishman  ? — ^No,  but  the  Russian  wants  to  buy  some 
ink  and  write  a  letter  to  his  mother^  and  not  to  the  English- 
man.— ^The  rich  owners  of  the  ships  are  in  need  of  sails  and 
anchors. — Can  one  buy  in  the  market  bills  of  exchange  7 
One  could  yesterday,  but  one  cannot  to-day. — This  noble- 
man's wife  wants  to  go  to  the  merchant's  shop  7— Why  7 
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She  wants  to  buy  at  the  merchant's  shop  some  coffee,  tea^ 
sugar,  cheese  and  some  pepper. — With  whom  is  she  going 
to  that  shop  f — With  her  servant. 


ExEBCiSB  XLVL 

Good  day,  madam  I  how  do  you  do  f — ^Thank  you,  I  am 
quite  well. — ^Tour  cousin  (fem.)  told  me  that  you  were  ill. 
Yes,  I  was  ill  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  but  now  I  am 
well. — ^Where  were  you  yesterday? — ^I  was  on  (bt»)  the 
estate  of  Mr.  N. — Has  he  as  laborious  and  honest  labourers 
as  you  have  ? — ^No,  his  labourers  are  very  lazy. — In  which 
street  is  your  house  7 — It  is  in  the  same  street  as  (where) 
yours. — ^Is  your  house  as  dark  as  mine  f — ^Yes,  it  is  as  dark 
as  yours. — Do  you  want  to  eat  f — Give  me  a  piece  of  boiled 
salmon. — Do  not  you  want  some  boiled  crawfish  (plur.)? 
No,  thank  you. — ^Which  wine  would  you  like  ? — Give  me 
a  glass  of  red  wine. — What  times  have  we  now  ? — ^We  have 
now  very  bad  times,  every  thing  is  very  dear. — Which  is 
dearer,  pewter  or  silver  ? — Silver,  but  gold  is  still  dearer. 
How  many  eggs  did  you  give  to  your  cook  ? — I  gave  her 
three  eggs. — ^Of  what  colour  is  the  sky  ? — The  sky  is  blue 
and  the  clouds  in  it  are  grey. — What  is  that  man's  trade  ? 
He  is  by  trade  a  boot  and  shoe  maker. — Good  bye,  my  good 
friend,  I  have  to  go  to  my  sisters. — The  banisters  of  this 
wooden  staircase  are  (made  of)  iron. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 
4Ba4aaTB  ^eTBepTbifi  Vpoirb. 

Obs.  1. — Nouns  ending  in  a,  preceded  by  m,  h,  m,  m,  r, 
E,  or  X,  form  their  nominative  plural  in  h  instead  of  u^  as : 

Tfia,  *a  cloud  ;'        plural,  rf^E,      genitire,  ryii. 
Gox&y  <  a  plough  f     plural,  cdxH,       genitive,  cox-b. 

Nouns  ending  in  xa,  qa,  ma,  ma,  when  preceded  by  another 
consonant,  form  their  genitive  plural  in  eft  instead  of  i,  as : 

Bosati,  *  a  rein;'  plural,  96mmE,    genitive,  Bonndlt. 

Hapiiy  *  a  brocade ;'     plural,  oapiii,     genitive,  napi^l. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  vowel  a,  after  the  consonants  jk,  h,  in,  m,  is 
replaced  in  the  plural  by  a,  in  the  dative,  instrumental  and 
prepositional  case,  as : 

Ho^  'a  night ;'    dat.  plur.  HOHlUn,  instr.  BO^&iui,  prep,  hoi&xi. 

The  word  nepKOBB,  *a  church/  also  changes  its  soft 
inflexions  into  hard  ones  in  dative,  instrumental  and  pre- 
positional plurals,  as : 

Dative,  ne^KBAvb;  instmmental,  ifepKBaMH ;  prepositional,  i^epsBfixi. 
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Obs.  3. — ^The  following  nouns,  having  two  or  more  con- 
sonants before  the  final  vowel,  take  the  euphonic  e  in  the 
genitive  plural: 


CfXi>6iy 
TiiBfia, 
I^apeBBa, 
Khmso^ 

ROOBi, 
COCBfi, 

Osqi, 

Rptnocrqi, 

Cepbra, 

K6Dnay 
mafiia, 


A  wedding  ;* 

fate;' 

a  law-enit  f 

a  priDoeu  (Royal) ;' 

a  princeflB  (nomarried) ;' 

a  rick  f 

afir,** 

a  sheep ;' 

a  small  fortress  f 

an  ear-ring ;' 

a  spoon  f 

a  handle  f 

a  sheHMit  f 

A  cradle ;' 

a  band,  (troop)  f 


gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plur. 

gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plur. 

gen.  plur. 

gen.  plur. 

gen.  plur. 
gen.  plur. 

gen.  plnr. 

gen.  plur. 

gen.  plur. 


cy4e6i. 

TiiseOv 

iiapeseni. 

XHSxeni. 

B6aeHi. 

c6ceoi. 

oi^qi. 

BptoocTeqi. 

ceperi. 

Jdsen. 

Bdmen. 
iiuerh. 
mien. 


And  also  other  substantives  ending  in  fiKa,  BKa,  SKa,  iKa, 
mKa. 

If^  however^  the  first  of  the  two  consonants  be  one  of  the 
gutturals  r^  K,  or  x,  the  genitive  plural  takes  o  instead  of 
e,  as: 


MriAy 
R^Kia, 

Hrpfi, 


'aneecilef 
<  a  doll;' 
'  a  game  f 
•roe;' 


gen.  plnr.  tfran,  im. 

gen.  plar.  r^koii. 

gen.  plur.  Aropi,  nrpi. 

gen.  plur.  tfiopi,  HKpi. 


Obs.  4. — All  nouns  ending  in  Ra^  preceded  by  any  con* 
sonant^  except  as,  %  or  m,  take  the  euphonic  o  in  the  genitive 
plural  as : 


Tp^xa, 

n&iBa, 

Rypon&na, 


•a  pipe;' 
*agirl;' 
•a  stick;' 
•apartiidge^' 


gen.  plur.  Tp^don. 

gen.  plur.  4'iBOKi. 

gen.  plur.  d^ori. 

gen.  plur.  xypoaaTon,  ete. 
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Obs.  5. — ^The  following  feminine  nouns:  ptqb,  *a  speech  ;' 
ROCTB,  *  a  bone ;'  and  crpacTB,  '  passion ;'  end  in  the  instr. 
plural  either  in  hmh  or  bmh  ;  as^  piqaHH,  crpacriMH,  kocthmh, 

or  pt<lBM A^  CrpaCTBMH^  KOCIbMA. 

Obs.  6. — ^Nouns  ending  in  h,  preceded  by  two  consonants, 
take  an  e  in  the  genitive  plural,  as : 


4ep4BBfl,  '  a  village  ;' 

Xxi6BH,  *  a  bakehouse  f 

VYA0K6nEHf  <  a  mine  ;' 

RaM«B0J6HBfl,  *  a  quarry  •* 

SeauA,  '  a  land  ;' 

KtoJfly  *  a  drop ;' 


gen.  plar.  xepeB^Hb. 

gen.  plur.  utOcnb. 

gen.  plur.  py40K6nen. 

gen.  plur.  RaxGHOioMeHb. 

gen.  plur.  sex^A. 

gen.  plur.  K^nejb. 


Note. — The  words  Hoa^pA, '  a  nostril/  and  j^k^a, '  uncle,* 
have  for  the  genitive  plural  Hos^pdu  and  Afl^eH. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  following  nouns  ending  in  hh,  preceded  by 
another  consonant,  or  by  the  semivowel  b  or  A,  form  theif 
genitive  plural  in  i  instead  of  b,  as : 


K^HB, 

*  a  kitchen ;' 

gen.  plur. 

R^XOBl. 

Cn^bBB, 

'abed-room;* 

gen.  plur. 

cn^etrh. 

OOiAHfl, 

*  a  meas ;' 

gen.  plur. 

odijCDi. 

B&cfl<» 

•a  fable;' 

gen.  plur. 

dacefli. 

Bonflfly 

'a  slaughter- honse  ;* 

gen.  plur. 

66eirb. 

TaMdiREi, 

^a  enstom-house ;' 

gen.  plur. 

TaxdxceBi. 

BalBBS, 

*  a  tower  ;' 

gen.  plur. 

Odmcu'L. 

And  other  nouns  ending  in  uiiifl. 

Note. — ^The  word  ca;K^nb  (Russian  measure,  equal  to 
seven  feet),  when  preceded  by  a  cardinal  numeral  from  five 
and  upwards,  forms  its  genitive  plural  in  i  instead  of  eu  ;  as, 
nsTB  caaReHB,  instead  of  niiTB  casened. 


Obs.  8. — The  inflexion  AMa  of  the  instrumental  case  in 
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the  words  no^h,  'a  daughter;'  ABepB,  'a  door;'  iomajiB^  'a 
horse  f  and  nJCTB^  ^ a  whip  ;'  is  abridged  into  buh,  as: 

Instnuxiental  plural,  noie^Kti,  instead  of  40HepiiHB. 

iDstrumental  plural,  4BepbiiiS,  instead  of  AsepiiHB. 

luBtramental  plural,  i0uia4bii^,  instead  of  joma4iiMB. 

Instrumental  plural,  nienhui,  instead  of  ujeriiMH. 

Obs.  9. — ^Nouns  ending  in  fl  preceded  by  i  or  Ba  unac- 
cented form  the  genitive  plural  in  d,  as : 


AEB\a, 

*a  line  ;* 

gen.  plur. 

J^Bift. 

K^Jbfl, 

« a  cell;' 

gen.  plur. 

X^Jlft. 

ApMifl, 

*an  army  f 

gen.  plur. 

fipMitt. 

Obs.  10. — If  the  two  last  consonants  are  34  or  cr,  no 
euphonic  vowel  is  inserted  in  the  genitive  plural,  as : 

3Bt34&,  *  a  star  f  gen.  plur.    BvtBui, 

HeiricTa,  *  a  bride;'  gen.  plur.    oeFtcn. 

The  following  words,  although  having  two  or  more  con- 
sonants before  the  final  vowel^  do  not  take  any  euphonic 
vowel  in  the  genitive  plural. 


Ee34Ha, 

an  abyss. 

flCTBB, 

food,  (plural). 

Bep(^, 

a  willow. 

EoMOa, 

a  borabshelU 

Bpa2Ri&, 

enmity. 

BojBi, 

a  wave. 

Hcxpa, 

a  spark. 

E36&, 

abut 

Rapra, 

a  card. 

KasfipMa, 

barracks. 

n^biua. 

a  palm-tree. 

.UMna, 

a  lamp. 

np^cbda, 

a  petition. 

HyjB46, 

necessity. 

Ap^, 

a  harp. 

npaB4a, 

truth. 

nojbsa, 

advantage. 

C^pna, 

a  chamoifli. 

yOifiqa, 

an  assassin. 

yKopiaHa, 

a  reproach. 

Jnu6, 

usury. 

flxTa, 

a  yacht. 

Before,  in 

front  of. 

IIpe^TB,  governs  the  insi 

About, 

Okojo,  governs  the  gen 

They,  (fem.  plur.) 

Ofli,  declined  like  0Hjfr« 
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Alone,  (fem.  plur.) 
Two,  (fem,  plur.) 
Both,  (fem.  plur.) 


Oxniy  genitive  oih^tb,  da- 
tive OjiHiH'B,  etc. 

J^vib,  declined  like  ABa,  i.e. 
genitive  Abvx^,  etc. 

06t,  genitive  ooiuxi,  dative 
oQinwb,  etc. 


Obs.  11. — Jihi  and  oolt,  when  used  in  the  nominative, 
govern  the  genitive  singular. 

Who  Bees  me  t  Rto  ueEk  Bi&4Hn  ? 

Both  sisters  see  thee.  06t  cecTpA  Te6il  Bii4im. 

I  see  two  stars.  fl  BU»y  Ast  8Bt34bi. 

Did  jou  speak  with  his  danghters  I  ToBopiiJiH  jh  bu  ci  er6  AO^epbwii  ? 

I  epoke  with  both  his  daughters.  11  roBopi&ii  a*  oOiiiMe  er6  40^epbMi. 

He  gave  my  two  daughters  two  Ohi  aui  uohn  4ByMi  c2»CTpaMi  4Vft 
books.  RoirH. 


Some,  others,  (fem.  plur.)      O^ni,  Apyrifl. 


Some  read  and  others  write. 
Wliat  do  those  women  say  t 
Some  say  one  thing  and  some 
another. 


04Hi  «THiii)rb  a  4pyrfe  DiiniyTi. 

Hto  t%  s^oikhhu  roBopAn  ? 

04Ht  roBopiin  04h6,  a  4pyrie  4P.yr6e. 


Both, 

The  one  and  the  other, 

Both,  (fem.) 


06*. 

Ta  H  4pyraff,  plural  li  n 
4pyrifl. 


Have  you  seen  my  sister  and  his 
wife! 

I  saw  them  both. 

His  two  daughters  were  in  the  room 
alone. 


! 


Bi&4tiH  !■  BU  KOI)  cecrp^  ■  er6  xe- 

fl  BU4tui  H  Ty  B  4Pyr^. 
Bro  48^  40<iepi  6iuE  oiEt  vh  k6i- 
Bart. 
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Sight, 
Little  girl, 

A  fur, 
A  violin, 


BptDle. 
ipMapsa. 

CIpBORa. 


To  play  fan  instruinent), 
To  present  with,  ") 
To  giTe,  i 

What  did  yon  present  this  boy  with  t 
1  presented  him  with  an  Italian 

Tiolin. 
Bat  he  plays  on  the  piano. 
Yes,  but  he  wants  to  play  the  violin 

also. 


Bright, 
Better, 

Of  this  pi 
A  piano, 


tfpRlft. 

J^^me  (governs  the 
genitive). 

♦opreoi^o. 


HrpiTb  na  (with  the  prepositional). 
Do^iapiiTb   (governs  the  accusative 
and  the  dative). 

Hto  bu  D04ap£iH  ^My  uin^BEy  ? 
II  DOiapibi  e«y  vtMhiBCKyn  CKpiin- 

«y. 
Ho  OBI  irpAflTb  Ha  eopreolaRo.* 
4a,  HO  OBI  x6ieTfc  Hrpin  Tose  h  na 

CRpiinrk. 


To  rule,           rpa«iin. 

Astrachan, 

AcTpaxaHb,  f. 

To  catch,         ]|oMM4n. 

Moscow, 

Mockb6. 

To  light,          aaseib. 

England, 

AbfjU. 

I  lighted,         a  aaxen. 

We  lighted. 

Mu  saatrjA. 

She  lighted,     or&  samriL 

You  lighted. 

BU  saxrjtf. 

It  lighted,        ob6  aaxrjd. 

They  lighted. 

ofli  saatrii. 

Of  this  place, 

f  3AtDIHltt. 

Of  that  place. 

t  T&MomflllL 

ExBECiss  XLVII. 

How  many  sisters  and  brothers  has  this  little  girl  f — She 
has  two  sisters  and  as  many  brothers. — Have  those  assas- 
sins any  sisters  ? — ^They  have  five  sisters. — Do  you  see  the 
stars  in  the  sky?— I  see  only  two  large  bright  stars. 
Why  do  yon  not  see  the  others  also  ?— Because  I  have  very 
weak  sight. — ^Do  your  daughters  play  the  piano? — Yes, 
both  my  daughters  play  the  piano.— Did  your  brother  play 


*  The  word  •oprenlaiio, '  a  piano,'  is  indeclinable. 
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the  violin  yesterday  ? — Yes,  he  played  the  violin  yesterday. 
Has  this  girl's  uncle  many  coaches  ? — He  has  two  coaches 
only,  but  they  are  very  good  ones. — What  do  the  sisters  of 
those  girls  want  to  buy  ? — they  want  to  buy  a  few  dolls. 
What  did  your  aunt  present  her  servant  with  ? — She  pre- 
sented her  with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  and  a  few  silver 
spoons. — ^At  which  church  were  you  yesterday,  the  French 
or  the  Russian  ? — ^We  were  at  both  churches. — Have  these 
two  princesses  (unmarried)  plenty  of  money  f — ^Yes,  they 
are  very  rich. — How  many  sheep  has  this  young  shepherd  ? 
He  has  twenty-five  sheep. — Have  you  seen  the  villages  in 
which  there  are  mines  and  quarries  ? — ^I  saw  neither  the 
villages,  nor  the  mines,  nor  the  quarries. — How  many  bar- 
racks are  there  in  your  town  ? — There  are  no  barracks  at 
all  in  our  town. — Has  he  many  lands  ? — He  has  as  many 
lands  as  his  mean  neighbour. — Has  your  good  king  faithful 
and  brave  subjects  ? — Good  kings  always  have  plenty  of 
faithful  subjects  and  brave  soldiers. 

Exercise  XL VIII. 

Are  there  many  firs  and  willows  in  your  forest? — ^There 
are  plenty  of  firs  in  our  forest,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
willow. — Has  your  master  (lord)  only  one  forest  ? — He  has 
three  large  forests,  with  many  trees,  stags  and  hares. — ^Are 
there  not  any  partridges  in  those  forests  ? — ^There  are  no 
partridges  at  all. — What  sort  of  rooms  have  the  princess's 
daughters  ? — ^They  have  large  and  warm  rooms,  but  our 
neighbours,  the  poor  clerks,  have  only  one  small  and  cold 
room. — Do  you  want  to  buy  a  few  apples  ? — No,  we  have 
plenty  of  apples  in  our  garden. — What  good  things  have 
they? — ^They    have    many  good    bake-houses,   fivf    tidy 
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kitchens^  three  cellars  with  red  and  white  wines^  six  ^od 
slaughter-houses,  two  custom-houses^  enough  rye,  barley 
and  flax,  and  twenty-five  new  wooden  huts. — ^The  pretty 
little  girl  says  that  her  father  wants  to  take  the  firewood, 
which  is  in  the  yard  of  that  hut. — You  may  give  it  to  her ; 
this  girFs  father  is  a  poor  beggar. — I  want  to  go  home. 
Why  ? — I  have  to  speak  to  my  father  about  my  business. 
Have  you  bought  many  books  at  the  fair  ? — I  bought  a 
great  many  (of  them)  there. — Why  do  you  want  (is  it 
necessary  to  you)  so  many  books  ? — I  want  to  present  them 
to  my  sister's  master. — ^Were  the  waves  high  ? — Yes,  they 
were  very  high. — How  much  firewood  did  you  buy  in  the 
market? — I  bought  very  little  of  it. — Which  horses  are 
better,  English  or  Russian? — ^English  horses  are  much 
better  than  Bussian. — Have  you  lighted  the  candle  already  ? 
Yes,  I  have  lit  it. — Why  did  you  do  it  ? — I  lit  it,  because 
I  wanted  to  write. — Where  did  you  eat  better  roe,  than 
that  of  this  place? — ^I  have  eaten  much  better  roe  in 
Astrachan,  than  that  of  this  place. — Give  her  the  ruler,  she 
wants  to  rule. — Both  her  daughters  play  the  harp. — Did 
your  cook  buy  much  fish  ? — She  bought  three  salmons, 
five  carps,  two  pikes  and  a  few  herrings. — What  do  you 
see  before  you  ? — 1  see  in  front  of  me  an  abyss. 


K 
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TtVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— 4Baj(aaTB  DiTufl  Vpoin.. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  following,  used  only  in  the  plural,  are  of 
feminine  gender. 


Money, 

4^HBrB. 

Yeast, 

lp6x{»B. 

A  rake, 

rpd&ni. 

A  bosom, 

rp^4e. 

A  funeral, 

ndxopoHU. 

A  gallery. 

xopu. 

A  rosary, 

HCTKB. 

Trousers, 

mapasipu. 

Pincers, 

u^iqa. 

Relics, 

ii6im. 

Guard-room  bed. 

Bdpu. 

A  peasant's  sledge^ 

,  AP^BRB. 

Darkness, 

DOTe'MKB. 

Dreams, 

6p64HH. 

Droshky   (a  car- 

ApdJBSB. 

riage), 

Footboard  (behind 

aanifiTEB. 

a  carriage), 

Devices, 

eaTia. 

A  dulcimer. 

rycjB. 

False  pearls, 

6#CM. 

Prayers  for  the 

DOMUDKB. 

dead. 

Diamond  (in  plaj*- 

d^Guu. 

ing  cards). 

Spade, 

nuRB. 

Alliens, 

Aeiiau. 

1 

Cannse, 

A  pair  uf  scissors, 
A  sheath, 
A  litter, 
A  music-buuk| 
Fetters, 
Pranks, 
Rouge, 
Cream, 
Tittle-uttle, 
Twilight, 
A  day  (l24  hours), 
A  yestibule, 
A  sledge, 
Sweatmeats, 
A  carrier*s  sledge. 
Ties, 
Tapestry, 
A  manger, 
Combings, 
Dregs, 
Trouble, 
Cabbage-soup, 
Hearts  ">  (in  play- 
Clubs    3  ing  cards), 
Thebes, 
Jassy, 


R<BBU. 

BdnflBQU. 

BOKRIbl. 
BOClLlRB. 

Bdru. 

OKdBU. 

npoKisu. 

pyM^BU. 

CjtfSRB. 

CnJ^TBB. 

C^MepRB. 

C^^EB, 

eta  II. 

CdBB,  CiBSB. 
CliCTtt. 

p63BajkBa. 
y3bi. 

moajepu. 
icjfl. 

Bld^eCRB. 
B^RBJXB. 

u6botu. 

1KB. 
H^PBB. 
Tp^«U. 
eBBU. 

flecu. 


The  names  of  some  Russian  towns  are  also  wanting  in 


the  singular,  as : 


Ai^mRB. 
EeBji^pu. 
BopoBR^i. 


IIeH6pu. 

Dpysiinu. 

PoccUuu, 
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Bp6nBHi(U. 

Xojmor^pu. 

BijKB. 

HeOoKCiipiii. 

Bai^BKr 

Rpecm^. 

BejMKie  lYKM, 

BtfsHHKH. 

Obs.  2. — Some  nouns  of  this  class  are  used  ako  In  the 
singular^  but  with  a  different  meaning,  as : 


npoBdsa^ 

P63BauieHb, 

4eBbri, 


Singular, 
leprosy, 
a  loiterer, 
hiilf  a  oopeek. 
an  hour. 

Two, 
Three, 


PlmraL 
npoKisUy        pranks. 
P68Ba4i>BB,     a  peasant's  sledge. 
A^BhTE,  money. 

HacA,  a  watch,  clock. 

4B6e,  xBa. 
Tpoe,  TpH. 


Obs.  3. — ^The numerals ^Ba,  *two;'  ipH,  'three;'  qenipet 
'  four ;'  etc.,  when  used  with  a  substantive  in  which  the 
singular  is  wanting,  are  replaced  by  collective  numerals, 
4B&e, '  two  ;•  Tpoe, '  three ;'  H^TBCpo,  '  four  ;*  etc.,  and  the 
substantive  must  be  in  the  genitive,  as : 


Two  sledges. 

Three  pairs  of  scissors^ 

Four  days, 


4B6e  caB^fi. 
Tp6e  BdiBBBqi. 
H^TBepo  cfnwbf  ete. 


Obs.  4. — ^The  English   preposition  of,  when  it  does  not 
denote  the  true  genitive,  is  not  translated,  as : 


The  City  of  London. 
All  of  us, 
Five  of  us, 

The  linen,  0tiBe. 

A  fork,  BBJRa. 

A  cork,  DjidtfRa. 

A  Unndress,  np&isa. 

A  sword,  mn&ra. 


r6po4i  Jl6BA0Vh, 
Bet  MU. 

Haci  BiiTepo. 

A  bottle,        6yTiujiSL. 

A  hen,        [»^"<ia(plar.K^ 
(.pu,gen.Bypr&,etc. 
A  hayloft,     ctBBiSrb. 
A  sabi-e.        CadJfl. 
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Half  a  wore, 

AeciiTon. 

A  dozen. 

4i&ffBRa. 

A  hundred, 

C^TDfl. 

Half  a  hundred. 

noicoTHn. 

Old  (worn  out), 

XYAoll. 

Lively  (adj.) 

SHB6t. 

Dirty  (for  linen), 

HepRUlt. 

Clean, 

HiicTUfi. 

Dirty  linen, 

lepHoe  6UhS. 

Fat, 

siipoutt. 

A  fish. 

p^Oa. 

Awkward, 

Hej6BKilt. 

Obs.  5. — Pbi6a,  *  a  fish/  in  a  collective  sense  as  in  English, 
is  used  in  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural^  as  : 


fl  RyniLii  iry  piSifiy. 
Taan  Btn  p^5u. 


I  bought  this  fish. 
There  is  no  fish 


Obs.  6. — Nouns  ending  in  a,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form 
their  genitive  plural  in  u,  as : 

Crpyii,  '  a  current ;'         gen.  plur.  crpyll. 

dsitkf  '  a  serpent ;'  gen.  plur.  SMtit. 

UleeA,  *  a  sempstress  ;'     gen.  plur.  meeit. 

Those  ending  in  Bfl  form  their  genitive  plural  in  eft,  as  : 

CxaMb^,  ^  a  bench ;'  gen.  plur.  CRavcfl. 

Cesufl,  *  a  family ;'  gen.  plur.  CKaii^ll. 

If  the  termination  bfl  be  an  abridged  termination  of  ia, 
the  genitive  plural  is  in  in  instead  of  eil,  as : 

Hr^Mesbfl,    (HryMent/i),   'an  abbess;'      gen.  plur.  HryHeniS. 
Keibfl,  (RejJUi),       *  a  cell ;'  gen.  plur.  Reiitt. 

This,  that,  it,       9to,  to  (neuter). 

Obs.  7. — This,  that  and  it,  \^hen  not  referring  to  a  noun, 
are  translated  ^o^  as : 


I  read  this  already. 
Have  you  told  it  to  me  1 
I  liave  told  it  to  you. 
Who  is  it  I 
It  is  my  brother. 
What  is  it  I 


H  ymk  vn&n  Sto. 
CRaafijH  jm  bu  xnt  ^to? 
fl  Bam  CRasiui  Sto. 

KTO  8T0  ? 

3to  Moii  Oparb« 
Hto  iio  ? 
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But,  then,  H\e. 

Obs.  8. — Do,  *but/  may  sometimes  be  replaced  by  we, 
which  however  must  be  placed  after  the  word  to  which  it 
refers,  as : 


1  was  there,  but  he  was  not. 

Where  is  he  then  ! 

To  whom  did  he  give  it  then  t 

To  wash, 

To  wash  (linen), 

'D'd  your  Duud-seryant  wash  the 
floor! 

y.}f  she  was  washing  the  linen. 
To  harness, 
To  be  diligent,  *) 
To  endeavooTy  J 
To  gain, 
To  lose, 

I  wash,  a  u6ny        CTopfiro. 

Thou  washest,  TU  H^emb,  crnp^emb. 
He  washes^  OHi  M6eTi»,  CTnpaerb. 
We  wAsh,  MU  9i6eM-b,  CTDpieirb. 

You  wash,         m  Hdere,    crupdere. 
Tney  wash,       obiS  moiotb,  CTHpdiorb. 


C  fl  6i>m  rasTb,  ho  oirb  B^  6uji>, 
I  fl  Ouji  TaMi,  on  (Kce  dc  6uji. 

Txt  »e  OHi? 

KoMy  xe  ohi  4aJi  ero  T 

MtlTb.* 

CTUpaTB  I.  1. 

Ubiia  iH  B6ma  cjyxilBRa  noii? 

Htn,  0B&  CTHp^ia  0rbij»e. 
Sanpliu. 

CTapiiTf>Cfl. 


BbiHrpan. 
Dpoflrp&Tk 

I  fry, 

Thou  fryest. 
He  fries, 
We  fry, 
You  fry, 
They  fry. 


fl  sipD. 
TU  ffi&pnmb. 

OBI  ffiapHTb. 

MU  mk^Btn 
BU  siipBTe. 
OBB  x^pan. 


Somebody,  something,        Kto  HHfiyA'b,  hto  HHSy^b. 

Obs.  9. — ^The  word  HH6y4b,  when  forming  a  part  of  the 
words  KTO  HH6y4b  or  hto  HHoy^b,  is  often  omitted,  as : 

Have  you  not  seen  some  one  ?  He  BB4tdiB  jle  bu  Roro  (Bfl6^4b)  t 

Ha»>he  something  1  EcTb-iH  y  Ber5  ito  ^ 

EXEECISE   XLIX. 

Who  is  this  woman  ? — She  is  my  laundress. — Of  what 
did  your  mother  speak  with  this  laundress  ? — She  spoke 
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with  her  of  the  linen. — ^Did  she  not  speak  with  her  of  some- 
thing else  also  ? — ^No^  she  spoke  with  her  of  linen  only, 
which  she  gave  her  the  day  before  yesterday. — ^Doyoug^ve 
this  laundress  your  linen  to  wash  ? — ^No,  she  washes  badly ; 
we  give  our  linen  to  another  laundress^  who  washes  well. 
Did  you  see  that  grand  funeral  ? — We  did  not  see  it. — How 
many  pairs  of  scissors  have  these  sempstresses? — ^They 
have  only  three  pairs  of  steel  scissors,  but  they  are  very 
good. — The  maid-servant  gave  the  cook  (fern.)  too  much 
yeast. — Has  the  cook  enough  wood  in  the  kitchen  ? — He 
has  not  enough  of  it.-^Is  the  hay  in  the  manger  ? — ^No,  it 
is  in  a  rick. — Who  is  going  for  my  tea,  and  for  the  cream  ? 
The  maid-servant  is  going  for  one,  and  the  servant  for  the 
other. — ^What  have  these  two  monks  got  in  their  hands  ? 
They  have  two  rosaries. — Are  there  any  relics  in  this 
church  ? — No,  there  are  no  relics  in  this  church. — What 
sort  of  com  have  these  peasants  on  the  large  sledges,  which 
we  pee  on  that  road  ? — ^They  have  on  the  sledges  not  com, 
but  fish.^Where  is  the  laundress  going? — She  is  g^ing  to 
{vh)  the  wash-house,  to  wash  the  linen. — Has  the  laundress 
to  wash  the  maid-servant's  linen  also  ? — ^No,  she  has  not  to 
wash  it. — ^The  cook  (fem.)  is  in  the  kitchen  already. — ^What 
has  she  to  cook  and  fry  for  your  dinner  ? — Nothing,  I  will 
not  be  at  home,  I  am  dining  at  a  friend's. — Where  are  the 
silver  spoons  and  forks  ? — ^The  first  ones  are  on  the  table, 
and  the  last  ones  are  in  the  cupboard. — Do  not  you  see  the 
laundress  with  my  linen? — I  see  her  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters.— Have  your  horses  some  bran  ? — ^They  have  only  a 
little  bran,  but  plenty  of  oats  and  enough  hay  and  fresh  water 
from  (b3i)  the  new  well,  which  you  see  in  that  garden 
under  the  high  fir-tree. — ^What  has  the  maid- servant  got, 
whom  you  see  on  that  peasant's  sledge  ? — She  has  got  three 
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rakes  and  four  pitchforks. — How  many  pairs  of  breeches 
has  your  neighbour  got? — He  has  three  pairs  of  cloth 
breeches^  but  these  poor  little  Jews  have  neither  breeches, 
nor  boots,  nor  coats ;  they  have  only  got  bad  stockings, 
old  shoes  and  dirty  linen. — ^Whose  are  these  silk  gloves  ? 
These  gloves  are  mine,  but  they  are  leathern  and  not  silk. 
With  whom  are  you  speaking? — ^Withnoone. — How  many 
soldiers  are  there  in  this  village? — ^Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men.— Where  is  my  music  ? — It  is  on  the  piano. 

ExEBasE  L. 

Are  you  not  in  need  of  something  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  in  need 
of  money. — Where  is  then  your  money  ? — I  lost  it  at  cards. 
Did  you  lose  much  money  at  cards  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  lost  very 
much. — Where  did  your  sisters  pass  (npoBCiA)  their  time 
yesterday? — ^They  passed  the  whole  day  in  the  village. 
What  did  she  cook  for  dinner  ? — She  made  an  excellent 
cabbage-soup. — ^Are  these  bottles  with  corks  ? — No,  they 
are  without  corks. — ^What  sort  of  hens  are  these  ? — ^They  are 
Dutch  hens. — Can  your  daughters  go  to-day  to  my  aunt's? 
No,  they  cannot  go  to  her  to-day,  they  have  no  time,  but  they 
can  to-morrow. — ^Are  your  pupils  diligent  ? — Yes,  they  are 
very  diligent. — ^We  endeavoured  to  do  this,  but  could  not. 
How  many  lessons  did  you  give  them  ? — ^I  gave  them  forty- 
three  lessons. — ^This  crawfish  has  got  large  claws. — Can 
one  see  live  fish  in  the  market  ? — ^No,  there  are  no  live  fish 
in  the  market. — ^How  many  horses  did  you  order  the  coach- 
man to  harness  ?— I  ordered  him  to  harness  six  for  the  king, 
four  for  the  prince,  three  for  the  courier,  and  a  pair  for  me. 
How  many  apples  did  you  buy  ? — I  bought  one  hundred  of 
apples  and  half  a  hundred  of  pears. — ^What  are  these  little 
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girls  thinking  of? — ^They  are  thinking  of  their  dolls. — How 
many  roubles  did  you  receive  from  your  advocate? — I 
received  from  him  twenty-four  roubles  and  fifty  copecks. 
How  many  workmen  (no^Macrepbe)  has  this  boot-maker 
got  ? — He  has  six  (of  them). — What  sort  of  sheath  is  this  ? 
This  is  a  leathern  sheath. — But  where  is  the  sword? — It  is 
in  the  sheath. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— ^Ba^qaib  meaoH  YpoKb. 

AUGMENTATIVES   AND   DIMINUTIVES. 

Augmentatives  and  Diminitives  are  derivative  substan- 
tives, whicli  by  some  change  in  the  termination  of  the 
primitive  express  the  object  as  larger  or  smaller. 

I.  Augmentatives. — ^yBeiUHHTeibflbifl. 

Formation  of  Augmentatives. 

a.  Masculine  augmentatives  are  formed  by  changing  the 
terminations  i,  h  or  u  into  ame  or  Hoa : 

(  Aoviliiiie,   V  a  laive  house, 

Aom.       .house;  {^^^^^  •  Urge,  ugly  houvs. 

KoHb,       a  h<»rae ;  Rooiiqe,  a  big  iKirse. 

Cap&tt,      a  shed ;  capdHiqe,  a  large  shed. 

b.  Neuter  nouns  form  augmentatives  in  Bnie: 

0rr6,       a  window ;  ORndme,  a  large  window. 

JLanS,      a  face ;  Jo^Hiqe,  a  large  face. 

c.  Feminine  nouns  form  augmentatives  by  changing  the 
terminations  a,  a,  or  b,  into  uma : 

^ina,       a  paw;  lanAmn,  a  large  paw. 

rpvAby     abreast;  rpy4iia(a,        a  large  breast 
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d.  Substantives  which  are  only  used  in  the  plural  form 
their  augmentatives  in  hii<h  : 

Hac6,  a  watch ;  augmentative,  HacifimR. 

C&HH,  a  Bledge ;  augmentative,  caainiH. 

Obs.  1. — ^If  the  last  consonant  of  the  primitive  be  one  of 
the  gutturals  r,  k,  or  x,  it  must  be  changed  into  its  cor- 
responding consonant  s,  q,  or  m^  as : 

Can6rB,       a  boot ;  augmentative,  canoHSHiqe. 

PyRtf,  a  hand ;  augmentative,  pyiliiiia. 

Epvxo,         a  belly ;  augmentative,  6pi&mBme. 

n.    Diminutives. — ^yMeHbniHTeJLBwa. 

Obs.  2. — Diminutive  substantives^  which  represent  the 
objects  diminished  in  size,  are  generally  of  the  same  gender 
as  their  primitives. 

The  diminutive  terminations  are  : 

In  the  masculine,         bri,  orb,  exi,  eiil. 
In  the  neuter,  ro,  I]0,  (qe). 

And  in  the  feminine,    Ra,  Hqa. 


Crdim, 

a  little  table. 

ymR6, 

a  little  ear. 

46MHRI, 

a  little  house. 

CiOBq6, 

a  little  word. 

ropo46Ri, 

a  little  town. 

3^pRa.ibiie, 

a  little  mirror. 

ROH^Rl, 

a  little  horse. 

HCSHRa, 

a  little  wife. 

Pyqefe'R-k, 

a  little  brook. 

nocT^BRa, 

a  little  bed. 

3aB64eirb, 

a  little  manufactory. 

Pdiqaqa. 

a  little  grove. 

Obs.  3. — From  the  above  diminutives  other  secondary  or 
intensified  diminutives  are  formed,  ending  in  leirb,  HKa,  hko, 
plural  qKH,  which  represent  the  object  as  being  still  smaller. 
These  secondary  diminutive  terminations  take  before  them 
the  euphonic  0,  or  e,  according  to  the  termination  of  the 
first  diminutives,  as : 

Ct6jmri,     a  little  table ;  CTdrnqeRi,    a  very  small  table. 

Tp^Ra,       a  little  pipe  ;  Tpy<k)YKa,      a  very  small  pipe. 
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dl&nia,        a  little  paw ; 
Oxoniio,       a  little  window  ; 
CkuKHf        a  little  sledge  ; 


jinoiRa,       a  very  small  paw. 
OKomeiRO,     a  very  small  window. 
ciBOiEH,       a  very  small  sledge. 


Obs.  4. — All  nouns  are  not  susceptible  of  both  diminutive 
f  orms;  and  there  are  even  some  which  take  only  the  secondary 
diminutive,  as : 

lIiaT6n,    a  handkerchief ;      diminutive,  niaT6<ieri. 
•I^BTa,        a  ribbon ;  diminutive,  i^HTO<iKa. 

3rt34i,      a  star;  diminutive,  8rt340ua. 

Formation  op  Diminutives. 

A.     Masculine  diminutives  are  formed  in  the  following 

manner : 

a.  The  termination  hitb  (hhitb),  and  its  second  dimi* 
nutive  termination  hhckx,  take  names  of  animate  beings  ; 
also  nouns  ending  in  jb,  preceded  by  a  consonant;  and  those 
in  li,  preceded  by  x,  h,  m,  iq,  or  t  : 

diminutive,  B6um,  sduHien. 
diminutive,  K^n^Hn. 
diminutive,  ABopitovBrb. 


Ryn^qi, 

4B0pflHiBl, 

Kop^b, 
Hosi, 

HllYB, 

KapaH^Ami, 
Iliam'&y 


a  goat; 
a  merchant ; 
a  nobleman ; 
a  ship  ; 
a  knife ; 
a  ball ; 
a  lead  pencil ; 
a  mantle; 


diminutive,  Kop^BRi. 
diminutive,  H6sm,  n6sH<ier&. 
diminutive,  niiHSi. 
diminutive,  BapaD^dmoKi. 
diminutive,  njiiqBBi. 


Obs.  5. — The  following  are  exceptions  to  this  rule : 

diminutive,  OuilfBi,  6u<ie<ieBV 
diminutive,  OapimeBV 
diminutive,  bor^'ri,  Koae'iesi. 
diminutive,  HejOBtiesi. 


Eurb, 
EapaBi, 

ROBb, 

HeJOBiai, 

Eapfiioii, 
1(8  fin, 


an  ox  ; 
a  ram ; 
ahorse ; 
a  man  ; 
velvet ; 
profit; 
a  flower  ; 


diminutive,  diipxareqi. 
diminutive,  6apuai!:Ki. 
diminutive,  qstruKi,  i(BtT6Hesv 
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Note. — ^The  diminutive  termination  hitb  is  never  ac- 
cented, and  therefore  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  radical 
accented  termination  hitb,  as  in  crapAKi^  '  an  old  man ;' 
napAiTB,  *  a  wig/  etc. 

6.  The  terminations  OKi,  ohcki,  are  added  to  nouns 
ending  in  fii,  btb,  mi,  hi,  ni,  cb,  and  also  to  those  in  6b^  Ah, 
and  tb: 

Uorpedrh,  aeellar;  diminatiTe,  norpeOdxi,  norpe06*icRi. 

XjtBi,  ft  sty ;  diminutive,  zitBoRi,  utB6<ieRi. 

ysrb,  intellect ;  diminative,  yH6Ki,  yMdieRX. 

rdiyfifc,  a  pigeon,  diminutlTe,  raiy(k>Ri,  rojy($u<icRi. 

rpy34&,  ft  brown  mashroom ;  diminutive,  rpya^^Ri,  rpysAoieRi. 

H6ron,  ft  finger-nftil ;  diminutive,  BoroT6n,  BOroTdieRi. 

Obs.  6.-*The  following  are  exceptions : 

JjtUfh,  bread ;  diminutive,  tMevi  ftnd  XitOeq'k 

POBi,  ft  ditch ;  diminutive,  p6BHrb. 

rB034&,  ft  nftil ;  diminutive,  rB6a4HRi  and  rM346Ri. 

Pyi&v^  a  sleeve;  diminutive,  pyRasdRi  and  pyR&B>iaRi. 

c.  Nouns  ending  in  i  or  b,  as  also  those  ending  in  rB, 
Kh  or  XI,  form  their  diminutives  in  eiTB  (ofn>),  eHeK^, 
changing  the  gutturals  into  their  corresponding  consonants: 

diminutive,  paifRi,  paS^eRi. 
diminutive,  nysupeRi,  nysup^^eRi. 
diminutive,  nHpose'Ri,  napose'iCRi. 
diminutive,  cyveRi,  cy^fe'^eRi. 
diminutive,  nopomdRi,  Doponid^eRi. 

Obs.  7.— The  following  form  their  diminutives  irre- 
gularly : 

Capift,  a  shed ;  diminutive,  capltoqi  and  capaltqnR^. 

HoRol,  a  rfx>m  ;  diminutive,  nOR6em  and  noRottiDRi. 

KixeHk,  a  stone;  diminutive,  R^MUtneRi. 

Rpex^Hfc,  a  flint ;  diminutive,  RpeMcmdRi. 

Pex^Hb,  a  strap  ;  diminutive,  pe3ieai6R-b  and  peMdiuoRi. 


Pafl, 

a  paradise ; 

Ilys^pk, 

a  bladder ; 

nap6n| 

a  pie; 

CyRi, 

a  knot  (of  a  tree) ; 

ndpox^. 

a  powder ; 
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d.  Nouns  ending  in  m,  i^l,  JX  or  3i,  having  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  change  the  final  vowel  into  em,  4Hirb: 

Ra«T&Hi,  a  coat ;  dim.,  Raf»T&Heqx,  aad  la^TiUrHarb. 

3aB64'b,  a  manufactoxy ;  dim.,  8aB64em. 

KaMddii,  under  waistcoat ;  dim.,  RaMsdieqi,  and  BajisdjbiHKi. 

Odpasi,  an  image ;  dim.,  oOpas^qi,  and  oOjuUihsi. 

Obs.  8. — Some  monosyllabic  words  deviate  from   the 
above  rule : 


Ejhhi, 

a  pancake ; 

dim.,  (Libh6ri,  6iiH6«ieK'k 

KdlHBl, 

a  stake ; 

dim.,  rihq6ki,  RJHHdieRk. 

Ctoii, 

a  table ; 

dim,,  CT6JRRI,  CTdlRHORI. 

fjiasi, 

the  eye  ; 

dim.,  rjasdRi,  rjiaad^ieKi,  rj&aRrK, 

CaA-b, 

a  garden ; 

dim.,  C&4HRI,  ca4^?eRi,  ca46rE. 

e.  The  secondary  diminutive  termination   of  words   in 
euoiTb  is  eH04eKi> : 

Mumb,        a  mouse ;  dim.,  Hum^'HORi,  Mum^HOHeRib 

Koaeii,       a  goat;  dim.,  robjSoori,  ROSjeHOHeRi 

t  ^epBB, '  a  worm/  forms  an  irregular  diminutive,  ^ep- 
BUKl,  HcpBflqeKi. 

B.    Nbutee  Diminutivbs  are  poemed: 
a.  By  changing  the  final  o,  or  e,  into  no,  or  i^e,  eiKO  : 

46peBO,       a  tree ;  dim.^  4epeBq6. 

G16110,         a  word ;  dim.,  cjobiio,  cjob£iro. 

Obs.  9.— The  following  form  their  diminutive  irregu- 
larly : 


BpeBBd, 

a  beam ; 

dim.,  6peB6mR0. 

3epH<5, 

grain; 

.  dim,  86'pHuinRO. 

DflTHO, 

a  spot ; 

dim.,  DJTHumRO. 

Cy4B0, 

aveeeel; 

dim.,  c^^HumRO. 

ADO, 

a  bottom; 

dim.,  45BUQiRa. 
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b.  The  terminations  ko  and  ne  are  also  added  to  nouns  • 
ending  in  ie  or  Be : 

Py»b£,        a  gtin ;  dim.,  p7»Mi|6. 

HirtHbe,       au  estate ;  dim.,  fLiAnhWUfi* 

c.  By  changing  the  termination  jo^  into  ime : 

4'tJO,  an  affair  ;  dim.,  gishiie. 

3^psaJ0,      a  mirror;  dim.,  s^pKaibqe. 

t  Jeae,  ^a  face;^  and  nieio^^a  shoulder;'  take  ko  in- 
stead of  no;  as^  diminutive  ii&huko,  nieHHRO. 

d.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  r,  K,  or  x,  form  their 
diminutives  in  hko,  mKO,  le^KO : 

Oro,  the  eye ;  dim.,  o?r6. 

yzo,  the  ear;  dim.,  yaiR6. 

flti)6,  an  egg ;  dim.,  miHRO. 

e.  Nouns  ending  in  po,  take  peao  : 

Cepe6p6,      silver ;  dim.,  cepeCpeqd. 

Obs.  10. — The  following,  in  po  and  lo,  form  their  dimi- 
nutives irregularly : 


B€4p6, 

a  pail ; 

dim.,  Be4epi)6,  and  Be4£pR0. 

PeOpd, 

a  rib; 

dim.,  peOpumRO. 

nep6. 

apen; 

dim.,  nfe'puuiRO. 

Kpujd, 

a  wing ; 

dim.,  Rp^JuniRO. 

CreRJd, 

glass; 

dim.,  CTeRJbiniRO. 

MtfCJO, 

oil ; 

dim.,  HacjRue. 

Ob3.  11. — Nouns  in  ha,  form  their  diminutives  in  He^Ro: 

Bp6Mfl,         time ;  dim.,  Bp^Me<iRO. 

Ciua,         seed ;  dim.,  cibiie^RO. 

Obs.  12. — ^Diminutives  of  nouns  having  two  or  more 
consonants  before  the  final  vowel  take  the  euphonic  e,  or  o: 

Cep4qe,       the  heart ;  dim.,  cep46<iRO. 

Cfi4i6,         a  saddle;  dim.,  ctA^ihUfi, 

CTCRid,       glass ;  dun.,  CTesdJbqe. 
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C.    Feminine  Diminutives  abe  formed  as  follows: 

a.  Nouns  in  a  or  By  preceded  by  a  consonant^  except  ar 
or  m,  take  Ea,  OHHa. 

FoJOBi,        a  head ;  dim.,  r<u6BKa,  rai6w><na. 

3KeH&,  a  wife ;  dim.,  JKisHRa,  seBO*iRa. 

niiina,       a  hat ;  dim.,  nuinia,  nuiooiia, 

Obs.  13. — ^The  following  are  exceptions : 

Bo4i,  water ;  dim.,  M^iiqa,  B04ii<iKa. 

DuJb,  dust ;  dim.,  nuibqa  and  nujiiBKa. 

BtTBb,         a  branch  ;  dim.,  rtTxa,  BtroHKa. 

b.  Nouns  in  a,  preceded  hj  r,  k,  x,  form  their  diminutives 
in  ]RRa,  HKa,  mRa,  HceiKa^  HCHRa,  mcHKa;  the  last  n  of  the 
primitive  changes  into  h  • 

RHiira,  a  book ;  dim.,  kb^ sia.  KBijRena. 

PyRi,  a  hand ;  dim.,  p;^^Ra,  p^ie^iRa. 

PyOaxa,  a  shirt ;  dim.,  pyO&mRa,  py6£mena. 

IlTiiqa,  a  bird  ;  dim.,  nrtf  na,  nTAie^iRa. 

c.  Nouns  in  n,  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  a  vowel,  form 
their  diminutive  in  bKa  or  HRa ;  those  ending  in  bfl,  take 
eJiKa,  all  having  for  their  secondary  diminutives  e*iKa : 

riips,  a  weight ;  dim.,  ripbRa,  riipeHRa. 

3Mtii,  a  serpent ;  dim.,  SMillRa,  SM'ie'iRa. 

CRaMbi,      a  bench  ;  dim.,  cRaM^ftRa,  CRaM^iRa. 

Obs.  14. — Diminutives  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a,  or 
b,  preceded  by  two  consonants,  take  the  euphonic  e,  or  o : 


Meua, 

a  besom  ; 

dim.,  MCT^Ra,  MeT&rowa. 

Hrja, 

a  needle ; 

dim.,  ordiRa,  irdiona. 

najRa, 

a  stick ; 

dim.,  DaJOHRa. 

TpoCTb, 

a  cane; 

dim.,  TpocTOHRa- 
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d.  Nouns  in  a  or  h,  preceded  by  m^  or  m,  form  their 
diminutives  in  Baa,  hike  : 

dim.,  idsBqa,  x6a(HiKa. 
dim.,  p6iiima,  p6iiiB*iKa. 
dim.,  Beiqiiqa,  Beiq^iKa. 


Kosa, 

a  skin  ; 

Poiqa, 

a  grove; 

Bemb, 

a  thing; 

Obs.  15. — Diminutive  terminations  are  sometimes  added 
to  words^  which  by  (lieir  nature  cannot  be  diminished  in 
size,  as: 


Bo4<, 
CoJBiie, 


•  day; 
water; 
the  sun ; 


dim.,  ifin^Kh,  4ene<ieK'b. 
dim.,  B04iiita,  B04ii<iKa. 
dim.,  cdjBumKO. 


To  plough. 

To  sow, 

For,  to  (in  order  to), 

Who  18  ploaghing  1 
The  peasants  are  ploaghing. 
Where  did  tliey  ploogli  yesterday  t 
They  were  not  yesterday  ploughing, 

bat  sowing. 
What  does  he  want  the  seed  for  t 
He  wants  it  for  sowing  (to  sow). 
Why  art  thoa  not  ploaghing ! 
1  am  not  plunghiog,  because  I  am 

sowing. 

I  sow,  s  cti>. 
Thou  sowesti  m  cieim* 
He  sows,  OBI  (Tften. 
We  sow,  HU  cften. 
Yon  sow,  BU  ciere. 
They  sow,  obh  ciion. 
I  was  sowing,  n  cftsii,  ete. 
I  will  sow,  fl  6^47  ctSTB,  etc 


IlaxaTB,  I.  2* 
CtflTb,  I.  2. 

1t66w,  HTOOl. 

Rto  ntfrnen? 
RpecTbiifle  namyn. 
lfi!b  OBii  BHepa  naz£iB  ? 
Biepii  OBB  cisjB,  a  Be  naxAjB. 

4jii  Hero  cm^  b^kbo  cijiji  ? 
Eh^  obo  B;^a{Ho  ht66u  cisn. 
noieM^  Tu  Be  nimenib  ? 
fl  Be  nam^,  noTOMy  hto  ctn. 


I  plough,  a  nam^. 
Thoa  ploughest,  tu  uimcmh. 
He  ploughs,  OBi>  n&mcTi. 
We  plough,  HU  nameMi. 
You  plough,  BU  n^mere. 
They  plough,  ofl^  n&myn. 
I  ploughed,  R  flaxlii,  etc. 
I  will  plough,  a  6^Ay  naz&n. 
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To  gallop. 
To  trot. 

Does  your  hone  gallop  well  I 
Yev,  but  he  trots  still  better. 

I  gallop,  etc,  n  csai^,  TU  CK&^emb, 

OBI  €K&«ierfc. 
I  was  galloping,  ■  csaKaii. 
I  will  gallop,  s  tyxy  CEax&Tb. 

An  apple-tree,  i6iOHh,  L 

A  trot,  pucb,  f. 

A  trotter,  pucAsi. 

A  maker,  H&CTepi. 

A  lucifer-matehy  cntf^xa. 

A  segar,  coripa. 

To  light  (a  pipe),  saiyp^n. 

Dear,  4opor6tl,  noddaHuA. 

My  dear  child. 

My  dear  Mr.  N., 

My  dear  Mrs.  N., 

His  sister  is  a  very  charming  girl. 

If, 

I  like,  I  am  fond  of. 

Is  your  brother  fond  of  horses ! 
Yes,  he  is  very  fond  of  them. 

Do  you  like  to  play  at  cards  t 
We  are  not  fond  of  cards. 


CsaKaTb.  I.  2. 
Eimiih, ) 

Xopomd  IE  Bdma  j6aiaAb  CB&<ien>  ? 
4a,  BO  oQa  eiqe  diy^Qie  Otsiirb  pucbB). 

We  gallop,  etc.,  vu  cx&ieiTb,  nt  cb&- 

■lere,  obA  cK&iyTi. 
We  were  galloping,  hu  CKai&JH. 
We  will  gallop,  mu  <$y4eiii  cBaKarb. 

A  lamb,  flrae'ROBi. 
Quarrelsome,  CBap.iif  Bull. 
Beloved,  B034i66ieDBU&. 
Pale,  &ii4Hull. 
Rospectable,  bott^bhuII. 
To  smoke,  xyp^Tb. 
Charming,  nice,  siujufi. 
Very  charming,  npevHJbift. 

Moe  4opor6e  aetA. 
t^nCdsBUtt  rai.  H. 
AtoC^iESM  rocoona  (r^a.)  H. 
Erd  cGCTpa  opeMiiJaii  Atsymsa. 

ECTH. 

4 

t  fl  OXOTHHin  40. 

0x6TBBifb  JB  sami  6parb  xo  jomaj^fl  ? 

4a,  OBI  40  BRxi  0aibni6tt  oxuiBBKb. 
( jIio6BTe  JB  DrpaTb  vh  B&pni  I 
l  0x6tbbbi  jb  bu  40  saprb? 

Mbi  BO  oxotbbbb  40  Kapn. 


EXERCISB  LI. 

With  whom  is  he  speaking  in  the  little  meadow,  under 
the  little  tree  ? — He  is  speaking  with  four  gay  youths,  and 
two  little  girls. — He  sees  his  little  wife  in  the  little  garden, 
with  two  children,  who  have  little  leathern  balls. — ^This 
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liftk  man  has  a  restive  little  horse. — Her  father  bought  for 
bis  little  son  a  pretty  little  saddle. — ^This  little  knife  is  on 
tbat  little  bench,  which  you  see  there  in  that  little  corner. 
These  little  birds  have  a  few  white  little  feathers  on  their 
black  little  wings. — Who  has  neither  little  book  nor  little 
pencils  ? — ^The  little  pupils  have  neither. — ^The  little  old 
woman  gave  to  the  little  pigeons  a  few  little  grains. — ^I  saw 
our  prince's  little  garden  and  little  grove. — ^We  see  the  little 
windows  of  this  low  little  house,  and  also  we  see  the  little 
nuts  and  fresh  little  branches  of  those  little  apple-trees  in  the 
rich  neighbour's  little  garden. — Prom  whose  shoemaker  did 
this  little  girl  buy  these  little  silk  shoes  ? — Prom  yours. — ^I 
saw  on  the  litfle  table  two  little  pens  and  five  little  penknives. 
The  little  cook  boiled  three  little  eggs. — Whose  little  forest  is 
this  ? — It  is  my  little  forest. — ^This  little  man  has  bought  in 
the  market  a  little  hare,  two  little  pigeons  and  a  little  goose. 
The  little  maid-servant  wants  to  give  some  fresh  hay  to  the 
little  goat,  the  little  lamb  and  to  the  youn^  calf. — ^What  money 
have  you  ? — I  have  roubles  and  some  shillings. — ^What  cards 
have  you  in  your  hand  ? — ^I  have  only  diamonds  and  spades, 
but  this  little  man  has  only  hearts  and  clubs. — Have  you 
already  paid  for  your  little  room  ? — Yes,  I  have  already  paid 
for  it. — ^Does  your  sister's  little  horse  gallop  well  ? — Yes,  he 
does  gallop  well,  but  he  trots  still  better. — ^Do  you  want  to 
buy  this  little  house  ? — I  wanted  to  buy  it,  but  now  I  do  not. 

Exercise  LII. 

Who  wants  to  buy  this  little  cock  ? — ^This  kind  little  old 
man  wants  to  buy  it. — ^What  for  ? — He  wants  to  give  it  to 
this  little  girl. — Have  these  little  peasants  many  little  horses  ? 
They  have  only  three  little  horses. — Have  you  been  in  that 
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little  village? — I  have  not  been,  but  my  little  wife  wa* 
tliere. — ^What  did  this  little  old  woman  buy  at  (bt>)  that 
little  shop  ? — She  bought  two  little  handkerchiefs  and  five 
little  ribbons. — Whose  little  ram  is  this  ? — ^It  is  the  little 
Bhepherd'* 6  little  ram. — This  little  cat  has  pretty  little  paws. 
This  young  little  tree  has  no  little  knots. — Did  the  little 
soldier  buy  the  little  gun  from  the  little  merchant  ? — ^No, 
but  he  bought  from  him  a  little  sabre  and  a  few  little  straps. 
The  gardener  gave  some  little  grass  to  the  little  goat  and 
the  little  calf.— This  little  girl  has  pretty  little  hands  and 
little  ichite  shoulders. — This  charming  little  child  has  got 
two  little  needles  and  three  little  pencils. — The  little  servant 
has  got  three  little  pails  and  five  little  besoms. — This  boy's 
little  horse  gallops  well. — Did  the  peasants  sow  com  already? 
No,  they  did  not  sow  it  yet;  they  did  not  yet  plough. 
Will  your  little  peasants  sow  and  plough  ? — Yes,  they  will 
both  sow  and  plough  if  they  (will)  have  seed  and  two  or 
three  little  ploughs. — Where  is  the  little  child  ? — It  is  on 
the  little  bench  in  the  little  garden. — Our  little  horses  trot 
very  well. — It  is  the  little  merchant's  little  trotter. — Did 
he  buy  this  little  trotter  in  the  little  market? — ^No,  he 
bought  it  at  the  fair  from  the  little  gentleman. — ^The  little 
merchant  has  some  little  business  in  the  little  town. 


TWENTY- SEVENTH  LESSON. 
^Ba^aaTb  CeAbMdu  ypoKi. 

Diminutives — continued. 

Qqs.  1. — ^To  express  some  tender  feeling  toward  a  person 
Russians  have  other  terminations,  quite  difierent  from  the 
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before  mentioned  physical  diminutives.  These  terminations 
are — ^in  the  masculine,  vmKa,  lOfflKa,  and  CHbKa  ;  in  the  neuter, 
ymco ;  and  in  the  feminine,  ym((a,  eHSKa,  as : 


4't4yfflRa,  dear  grandfather. 
BaxDuiKa,  dear  father. 
4fl4ioniRa,  dear  uncle. 
TeiyiUKa,  dear  aunt. 


E^yniRa,  dear  grandmother* 
n&neubKa,  dear  papa. 
M&veBbRa,  dear  mamma. 
HianfflRH,  dear  nuree. 


Obs.  2.— These  terms  of  endearment  are  often  added  to 
nouns  of  favourite  animals,  and  even  to  inanimate  objects. 


• 


JomdjiyniKa,  dear  little  horse. 
BdiioniRa,  dear  liberty. 
Tp6ByniBa,  dear  little  grass. 


Cep4^iymR0,  dear  little  heart 
PyneHbRa,  dear  little  hand. 
4j^nieBbRa,  dear  little  souL 


Obs.  3.— The  following  form  their  diminutives  oi  en- 
dearment  irregularly : 

Bpan,  brother ;  diminutive,  (Jpiii^m. 

Cecrpfi,  sister  ;  diminutive,  cecrpiiqa. 

4HTi,  a  child  ;  diminutive,  a^thtko. 

KyMi,  a  Godfather  ;  diminutive,  RyMancKi. 

M y»i,  a  husband  ;  diminutive,  MyweneKi. 

4'feBa,  a  girl ;  diminutive,  AtBeqa. 

t  r8jy5B,  *  a  pigeon,'  forms  its  diminutives  of  endearment 
— rojiy6«iHKT., feminine  rojyfiyniKa— which  express,  •my  dear,' 
'  dearest,'  as : 

FoJ^iHRi  AB4peft,         My  dear  Andrew. 
Toif6YtaKA  MkphA,  Dearest  Mary. 

Obs.  4. — ^Diminutive  terminations  which  express  con- 
tempt, or  denote  the  object  as  an  insignificant  one,  or 
unworthy  of  notice,  are — ^in  the  masculine,  hqiko,  HinKa  • 
m  the  neuter,  bidko;  and  in  the  feminine,  HmKa,  eaBKa. 

HeJork<iHmKO,  A  miserable  little  man. 

4oiiliiUBO,  A  miserable  little  house. 
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SepxaJBrnRO, 
denjiimRa, 

iAHHUniKO, 

.laB^ieHRa, 
GoGaieHRa, 


A  miserable  little  mirror* 
A  miserable  little  land. 
A  miserable  little  face. 
A  miserable  little  shop. 
A  miserable  little  dog. 


Besides  the  above  terminations,  there   is  also  another, 
expressive  of  contempt,  en  uo,  which  is  used  in  all  genders,  as : 


CiapiKi*,  an  old  man  ; 
B&Oa,  a  woman ; 
n  JBO,  beer ; 


diminutive,  CTapR<i6Biio. 
diminutive,  6a6iEno. 
diminutive,  dbb^biio. 


Obs.  5. — Christian  names  form  also  diminutives,  both  of 
endearment  and  contempt^  or  disrespect,  as : 


AB4peil,  Andrew, 
HBKOiiitt,  Nicolas, 

BBaai,  John, 
MaplH,  Mary, 


Diminutive  of  EndearmetU, 
CAB4pi&Dia 


CAB^piomeBkBa; 
(  Kojfl ; 
C  KdJBflbRa  ; 
r  B&BJI ; 
<  B&BB<iRa ; 
V  BaBi6ma ; 
(  Mama ; 
CHauiflBbKa; 


DimintUive  ofCottUmpL 
AB4pi6uiKa. 

{KoJbRa. 
HBRdlBa. 

BiiBbRa. 

MdmRa. 


As  the  diminutives  of  Christian  names  are  formed  not 
only  by  an  addition  to  the  termination  of  the  primitive, 
but  are  also  often  shortened,  or  even  changed  altogether,  no 
deRnite  rule  as  to  their  formation  can  be  given,  and  there- 
fore they  can  be  learnt  only  by  practice.  A  list  of  most 
useful  diminutives  of  Christian  names  will  be  given  fur- 
ther on. 


Obs.  6. — Nouns  used  only  in  the  plural  form  their  dimi- 
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nutiTes  in  eh,  iibi,  or  qa,  having  for  the  secondary  dimi- 
nutive OHKH,  e4EH,  or  H1KH  : 

0.  C^HB,  a  sledge  ;  diminutiye,  ciHEV,  cfinoHRH. 

Btcu,  a  pair  of  scales  {  diminative,  irfiCKii,  rfecdisi. 

6.  KoRbK^,  skates  ;  diminutive^  EOHeHBH. 

niubau,  an  embroidery  frame  ;  diminutive,  niljeHsi. 

c  BoXHsau,  a  pair  of  scissors ;  diminutive,  H6]R0B<iini, 

n^nnai^,  pincers ;  diminutive,  ntiinHHEH. 

d,  nep^Ja,  banisters ;  diminutive,  nepiiibiiu,  nepiiJOiKB. 

BopoTi,  a  yard  gate;  diminutive,  Bop^Tqa,  ik)p6to<irh. 

Obs.  7. — ^Diminutives  formed  of  nouns  having  two  eon- 
sonants  before  the  final  vowel  take  the  euphonic  e : 

R63jIU,  a  coach -box  ;  Rdseibi^u. 
E^HU,  diamonds  ;  OyOeRqu. 
flciB,  a  manger ;  iceibqu. 

Obs.  8. — ^Diminutives  of  contempt  in  nouns  used  only  in 
the  plural  end  in  hqieb  or  eHKH^  as : 

HAcii,  a  watch ;  <iac^mRH. 
€Ahb,  a  sledge ;  caRumRR. 
CiUBRB,  cream ;  CJHB4eHRH. 

Aug^entatives  and  diminutive  terms  of  endearment  or 
contempt  are  seldom  used^  and  then  only  in  familiar  dis- 
course ;  but  the  diminutives  proper,  implying  smallness 
merely,  are  employed  extensively  in  Russian,  even  in  for- 
mal styles  of  speaking  and  writing. 

To  go  (on  foot),  j^^^, '       (nimEOMi). 

(  X04HTB, 

•    To  go  (in  a  vehicle),  •)        ^^^^^^  ^3^^^^ 

To  ride,  ) 

Te  eat,  "BcTB. 

Obs.  9. — ^'To  go,'  in  the  sense  of  being   carried  in  a 
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vehicle,  mast  be  translated  txarb,  as  ujub  and  xo^UTb  are 
used  for  '  to  go  on  foot.' 

Obs.  10. — ^^xaTb  and  tsjtHTb,  like  HjtTii  and  X04&Tb,  denote 
— the  first,  an  action  taking  place  at  some  given  moment ; 
and  the  second,  an  action  without  reference  to  any  parti- 
cular time. 


Where  is  he  going ! 

He  is  going  to  Paris. 

Do  you  go  often  to  London  and 

St.  Petersburg  I 
Yes,  I  go  often  to  both  these  towns. 
Is  he  going  with  you  on  foot,  or  is 

he  going  to  ride  with  him  t 
He  is  going  with  me  in  my  new 

coach. 
His  dear  grandfather  never  goes 

on  foot. 
He  always  rides  in  a  carriage. 
Wiiat  are  you  eating  t 
I  am  eating  pears,  but  these  children 

are  eating  apples. 

I  ride,  H  tXY,  iany. 
Tiittu  ridest,  TU  t^cinb,  ta^nmb. 
He  rides,  OHi  ijievh,  isAiwb. 
We  ride,  hu  ixewh,  isAUMi. 
You  ride,  bA  i^eTO,  isAHTO. 
They  ride,  ohb  tjiyrii,  'fi34flrL. 
1  rode,  fl  ixaji,  isAai'h. 
We  rode,  hu  txaJH,  i34BJii. 
I  will  ride,  fl  6^4y  txarb,  a  Gy^y 
ta4Hn,  etc 

He  is  going  with  his  sister. 
She  is  going  with  her  brother. 
They  are  going  with  their  brother. 


Ky4&  oni  •ijen.  ? 

Gill  1i4eT'b  vh  DapuiRi. 

HkCTO  iH  BU  t34BTe   vb  JdH4oni  ■ 

nerepOypn  ? 
4a,  II  <i6cT0  t3sy  bi  ^th  66a  r6po4a. 
Il4erb  JH  OHi  ci  b&mb  lUB  ijerb  ci 

BBMl  ! 

Obi  ixvn  CO  hd6»  vh  HO^fi  boboH 

Kap6Tt. 
Er6  4t4yuiRa   BBRor4&   ee  x64BTb 

Obi  Bcer4&  i34fln>  vb  xap^ri. 

Hto  bu  'fi4llTe  ? 

II  twh  rpyuiB,  a  JTB  4tTB  t4jin 

i&IOKB. 

I  eat,  fl  'Kvi. 
Thou  eatest,  TU  tniB. 
He  eats,  Ofli  ^Th, 
We  eat,  mu  t4iiMi. 
You  eat,  bu  tjuTC. 
They  eat,  obb  "bAarL. 
I  was  eating,  fl  tji. 
We  were  eating,  mu  "Lib. 
I  will  eat,  fl  6fAY  "^Tb,  eta 


f  Ohi  B4erb  ci  cbo^k)  cecTp6D. 
+  Oiia  B4erb  ci  cbobmi  OpuTOirb. 

t  Ofl^  fl4yTl  CO  CBOMMl  Cp&TOMl. 


Obs.  11. — ^The  possessive  pronouns  in  Russian  agree  in 
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gender^  nnmber  and  case  with  the  suhstantive  to  which 
they  belongs  and  not,  as  in  English^  with  the  possessor. 


He  gave  me  his  book. 
She  gave  me  her  pen. 
Thej  are  going  into  their  garden. 

When, 
Just  (now), 

I  have  jost  dined. 

I  le  has  just  said  that  she  cannot  go 

to  church. 
The  cook  has  jnst  boiled  the  ham. 

Variegated,  necTpull. 

A  ploughman,  naz^pk.  , 

To  till. 
To  work, 

The  peasant  and  his  son  were  plough* 
ing,  but  the  gardener  and  our 
workman  were  tilling  in  the 
garden. 

My  brother  and  sister  were  in  town 
yesterday. 


Ohi  4ajr&  Mirft  csoib  sniiry. 
Or&  Aaji&  MR-fe  CBo£  nep6. 
Osii  14;^  n  CBoil  ca4^ 

Kor44. 

ToJbKO  HTO. 

fl  TdjbBO  TTO  ociiaji. 
Obi  TdiLBO  tic  CRasAji  iro  on&  ne 
M6serL  EXti.  vh  q^pKOSb. 

n6Bapi  TdllKO  HTO  CiapiLll  BeTHHB^. 

Awkward,  aeyRiioiKlll. 
Agile,  npoB6pflutt. 

OpaTB,  I.  2. 

PaQoTaxb,  1. 1.  (like  SHaTb). 

t  KpecT^HHiTb  H  er6  cubi  nax6JH,  a 
ca46BBRK'b  H  Bami  paOoTBBKl 
op4jH  vh  ca4;f . 

t  Span  H  cecTp&  noil  6ium  BHcpA  bi 
r<Spo4t. 


Obs.  12. — An  adjective  or  a  pronoun,  referring  to  more 
than  one  substantive,  must  be  in  the  plural ;  the  verb  is, 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  plural  when  referring  to  more 
than  one  subject. 


The  book  and  the  pencil  are  mine. 
The  boy  and  the  girl  are  reading. 
This  table  and  that  ohair  are  thine. 
Whose  are  this  paper  and  this  little 

penknife  I 
They  are  ours. 
The  kind  brother  and  sister  gave 

the  beggar  some  money. 


RB^ra  H  RapaB4&iirfc  moi. 
MaJbHfln  h  4'iBoiEa  iBT^ion. 

dTOTl  CTOJl  H  TOTb  CTyjl  TBOlS. 

HbB  ^a  0yM&ra  h  iiorh  nepo^iiBBUfl 

B6H(H>ieKl  7 

Oflii  B&mH. 

466pue  6par&  ■  cecTp&  ilia  fliiqeuy 
4^oeri. 
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I  tni,  etc.,  ff  opi&i  ni  opemB,  <m^ 

opifn. 
I  tilled,  M  opAJi,  etc. 
1  will  till,  M  6fxY  op&n,  etc. 


We  tfll,  etc.,  HU  opVsn,  bu  opere, 

We  tilled,  mi  opfLii,  etc. 

We  will  till,  lui  O^Aem  op4Tb,  etc 


Exercise  LIII. 

Did  your  dear  mother  receive  the  large  eel  that  (koto- 
pbifi)  the  fisherman  sent  her? — She  has  received  it;  it 
was  a  fine  eel. — Ts  the  paper  in  this  little  room  good  ? — The 
paper  in  this  little  room  is  very  good. — How  many  little 
handkerchiefs  did  you  buy  ? — I  bought  two  dozens  and  a 
half  (with  a  half)  of  them. — Where  are  your  ef<par  brother 
and  your  dear  sister  going  ?— They  are  going  to  the  little 
grove,  but  our  dear  mother  is  going  to  the  little  church. 
Whose  big  houses  with  big  windows  do  you  see  there  on 
that  little  bank? — ^We  see  the  great  sovereign's  castles. 
Do  you  not  see  our  beloved  aunt  with  her  dear  sister? — I 
see  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^Whom  do  you  see,  my 
dear  little  heart? — ^I  see  here  the  dear  grandfather,  and 
there  under  the  little  tree,  on  the  tiny  little  bench,  a  miserable 
little  old  man  with  his  miserable  little  dog. — What  sort  of 
mirror  has  your  dear  brother  got  ? — He  has  not  got  a  veiy 
good  one,  he  has  got  only  a  miserable  little  mirror. — Has 
this  big  peasant  got  a  sledge? — He  has  got  one  big 
sledge,  two  miserable  little  sledges  and  three  wretched  little 
horses.— Have  you  enough  cream,  sir  ? — ^I  have  got  only  a 
miserable  cream,  and  not  enough  of  it. — They  see  in  that 
little  room  a  poor  little  girl,  who  has  neither  dear  father^ 
dear  mother,  dear  brother,  nor  dear  sister ;  she  has  not  got 
even  a  single  little  friend  — Do  you  see  that  miserable  little 
merchant  in  that  miserable  little  shop  ? — I  saw  him  in  the 
little  market,  where  he  had  to  buy  some  honey,  wax,  pepper. 
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vinegfar,  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco. — Have  you  been  a  long 
time  in  England  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  England  a  very 
long  time. — Have  you  received  your  little  sledge  from  the 
maker? — Yes,  I  received  it  yesterday. — What  has  this 
monk  got  in  his  hands  ? — He  has  got  a  little  rosary.— Did 
he  buy  it  ? — ^No,  his  friend  the  priest  gave  (no4apAtk>)  it  to 
him. — ^This  poor  man  has  got  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
very  little  money. — Where  is  his  money  ? — ^The  usurer  has 
got  it.— Who  is  there  in  the  vestibule  ? — ^There  is  no  one 
in  the  vestibule. — ^Is  your  friend  hungry?— No,  he  has 
just  dined* 

Exercise  LIV. 

When  were  your  dear  brother  and  dear  sister  at  her 
grandmother's  ? — ^They  were  at  her  little  house  the  day  before 
yesterday. — ^Do  they  ride  (in  a  vehicle)  to  her  house  often  ? 
They  do  not  ride,  but  go  to  her  always  on  foot ;  they  have 
neither  coach  nor  sledge. — With  whom  does  your  dear  sister 
go  (ia  a  carriage)  so  often  ? — She  goes  (in  a  carriage)  at 
one  time  with  her  mamma  and  at  another  with  her  papa. 
Where  are  your  dear  father  and  your  dear  mother  going  ? 
They  are  going  to  Paris. — Do  you  like  boiled  ham  ? — No, 
I  never  eat  ham. — ^What  are  these  boys  eating  ? — They  are 
eating  little  pies  with  little  apples. — ^Do  you  want  to  know 
the  news  ? — ^No,  I  know  it  already. — Give  me  a  match,  if 
you  please,  I  want  to  light  my  pipe. — ^Do  you  not  want  a 
little  cigar? — I  have  excellent  ones  here,  on  that  little  table, 
which  you  see  in  that  little  comer. — ^No,  thank  you,  I  pre- 
fer a  pipe  to  a  cigar.— Have  you  received  a  little  letter  from 
your  dear  sister  ?-^ Yes,  I  received  from  her  two  little  letters 
the  day  before  yesterday. — I  see  little  stones  on  the  little 
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bank  of  this  little  stream. — ^With  whom  is  your  dear  nncle 
riding? — He  is  riding  with  his  charming  daughter. — Dear 
Mr.  N.,  will  you  take  some  of  this  little  white  wine  ? — ^No, 
thank  you,  I  do  not  drink  wine^  I  drink  only  English  beer. 
Give  me  a  cup  of  tea  with  cream  and  two  or  three  little 
biscuits/ 1  want  to  breakfast. — To  whom  did  you  say  that 
her  dear  sister  is  going  to  the  village  ? — ^I  said  this  only  to 
my  dear  aunt. — ^Who  gave  you  this  little  gold  watch,  my 
dear  child  ? — Our  dear  aunt  gave  it  to  me. — Has  the  little 
girl  a  pair  of  little  scissors  ? — Yes,  she  has  two  pairs  of  little 
scissors  and  four  little  penknives. — When  will  your  peasants 
plough,  till  and  sow  ? — In  the  month  of  March  they  will 
plough  and  till,  and  in  April  they  will  sow. — ^Do  you  see  on 
that  little  hillock  a  little  white  house  with  a  little  garden  ? 
No,  I  see  neither. — When  did  he  buy  that  miserable  little 
house? — He  has  just  bought  it. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 
J^2SLA^^i^h  BocBMofl  yp6in». 

Nouns  signifying  natives  of  different  countries,  towns 
etc.,  such  as  *  Englishman/  '  German,*  *  Parisian,'  etc.,  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  names  of  countries  or  places  the 
terminations  em,  anaHi  (flHBBi»)  or  hthhuhi. 

I.    The  termination  em,  take — 

a.  Names  of  places  ending  in  %  b,  (jb),  fl:  Eepjnni, 
*  Berlin ;'  Bepjimem,  *  a  native  of  Berlin.* 


AiXHirii,  Algiers ;  aixiipeicb. 
KoTiii,  Cbtna ;  KHTaeqi. 


Epecjiufc,  Bresbiu ;  dpecjisem. 
PeBeJb,  Reval ;  p^B&ieqi. 
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b.  Names  of  places  ending  in  in,  a,  or  i : 


ABcrpic,  Anstria ;  ascrpieqi. 
EaB&pf  fl,  Bavaria ;  OaBapcni. 
ro.uiH4iif  Holland  ;  rauaH4eirb. 
nfUiin4lH,  Ireland ;  Hpj&H4eqi. 
Teiiyfl,  Genoa ;  roHy^seiti. 
fluaiiKa,  Jamaica ;  BU&eijh. 
A5uccHuiff,  Abyssinia ;  afiaccHaeqi. 
ncaaoiii,  Spain ;  Bcn&Hem. 


Hopn^rig,  Norway ;  Hopeesem. 
Hepnor6plfl,  Montenegro ;  Hepiior6- 

peqi. 
raB&na,  Havannah  ;  rasifleqi. 
Rop^fl,  Corea ;  Bopeeqi. 
SCeuesa,  Geneva ;  nea^Beqi. 
mseiliiaplfl,  Switzerland  ;  lUBCttqa- 

peqi* 


Obs.  1. — Some  names  in  a,  or  in,  take  aneqi  or  flnem» : 


A^paaa,  Africa ;  a^pHR&aeqv 
AM^pHKa,  America ;  avepuKdaeqi. 
Ut&iUi,  Italy  ;  vraJlflHeqi. 


Cfffipra,  Sf)arta  ;  cnapraiieqi. 
M^KCHxa,  Mexico  ;  HeKCHKaHCqi. 
EacTHXiiH,  Castile ;  KacTHJliaeqi. 


TI.    The  following  names  of  places  in  a,  t>,  ifl,  take  annei 
or  flHHHi^  instead  of  eiii : 


BaJ^ra,  Kaluga ;  KajyB^BiHi. 
piira,Riga;  pHKaHHOi. 
CMOi^acBi,  Smolensk ;  CMOiifiHHa'k. 
Pturhf  Rome  ;  paiMiiHBD'fc. 
ABr4l«9  England ;  aBr4B9aBBBi. 


I    ApM^Blfl,  Armenia ;  apxHHBirb. 
I    napiisi,  Paris ;  BapiiHc&Bfln'b. 

Kferb,  Kief ;  aleaJi&BBH'b. 

BnineTi,  Egypt ;  erBnTsuflui. 

4iBifl,  Denmark  ;  4&T*iaBBBi. 


IIL     Some  take  hthhhhi,  as — 

Ap&Biii,  Arabia ;  apasiiTiiBflfli. 


Obs.  Z. — ^The  following  Russian  towns  take,  in  the  sin- 
gular HTHHi,  and  in  the  plural  btahehx: 

HOCBB&,  Moscow  ;  mocrbjtbbi,  ploral  MOCKB^TiiBe. 

nCKOBTb,  PsOOf  ;  nCBOBBTflBl,  plural  BCROBBTlIHe. 

Tsepb,  Tver ;  TBepliTBBTi,  ploral  TBepBTflRe. 

KocTpoiU,  Kostroma ;  BOCTpox^TBB'b,  plural  KOCTpovnTiine  • 
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The  foUowInff  names  of  natives  are  formed  irregularly 


AaU,  Asia ;  aaiiiTeai. 
CoOiipb,  Siberia ;  CHOapin. 
Tepufi Bin,  Germany;  Btiieiri. 
ndibma,  Poland ;  noiiii. 
TaT&piH,  Tartary  ;  TaiipHRi. 


rp^ifiii,  Qreeoe ;  rpCRi. 
^p&Hqlfl,  France  ;  ♦paflq^vk 
Typiiifl,  Turkey  ;  T^poKi. 
EBpona,  Europe ;  eBponteni. 
np^tii,  Prussia ;  opycc&rB. 


Bor^Mifl,  Bahemia ;  nezi,  Oortaeai. 


Time,  season^ 
It  is  time» 


Is  it  already  time  for  you  to  go  t 
No»  it  is  not  yet  time  for  me,  but 
for  him  it  is  already  time  to  go. 


] 


Since  that  time. 
Since  then^ 
Till  now,  to  this  time, 
Till  then,  to  that  time. 

Where  have  you  been  till  now  t 
I  was  abroad. 

Since  what  time  ? 

Since  when  ? 

Since  (the  time  when). 

How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen 

him  t 
Not  since  he  went  abroad. 

Since  I  saw  you  (since  I  did  not  see 
you)  I  have  been  in  many  towns 
abroad* 


I 


nopd. 

nopa(ecTb),  impersonal  verb, 

governs  the  dative. 

nop&  JH  sani  y]R£  B^Tii  ? 
Htrb,  MHt  eiite  Be  nop^  ho  eai^  yxe 
nopft  H4Tii. 

Ci  tixi  nopi. 

4o  cHTb  nopii. 
4o  rbx'b  nopi. 

TX^  BU  OUJH  40  CBTh  DOpi  t 

11  Obui  sa  rpaaAqeD. 

Cb  KOTopbixi  nopi? 
Cb  rixi  nopi  RaiTb. 

f  Cl   K0T6pUZl    aoph   BU   He    BHJI^I 

ero? 
Gi  rtxi  nopri  KBKi  OHi  yixan  sa- 

rpafliqy. 
f  Cb  Ttxi  nopi  RRKi  s  Baci  He  bii- 

4tii  fl  6uji  BO  iiH6rHxi  ropo- 

4frxi  aarpaBiqeio. 


Obs.  3. — ^Russians  express  such  sentences  in  a  contrary 
sense  to  the  English,  i.e.  they  mean  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  moment  in  question,  and  therefore  they 
use  the  negative  form  instead  of  the  affirmative. 
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Ths  Aspects  of  Vebbs. 

The  Bussian  verb,  by  a  change  in  its  tennination,  or  by 
prefixing  a  preposition,  acquires  a  new  signification  as  the 
duration  or  accomplishment  of  action.  These  modifications, 
these  variations  in  the  meaning  of  the  original  verb,  are 
called  Aspects^  Bhjcb. 

There  are  three  principal  aspects  of  Russian  verbs  : 

1.  The  '  imperfect  aspect/  HeoKOH4aTeJBHbiil  BH41,  which 
denotes  the  action  indeterminately  with  respect  to  its  com- 
pletion ;  that  is^  without  intimating  whether  the  action  is 
beings  has  been^  or  will  be  begun  or  finished^  as : 

II  1BT&K),  I  am  reading. 

fl  HHT&ji,  I  was  reading. 

H  6^4y  iBT&n,         I  shall  read. 

2.  The  'perfect  aspect/  coBepm^HHbiH  8041,  which  de- 
notes that  the  action  has  been  or  will  be  accomplished 
thoroughly,  as : 

fl  npo<iHT&Ji,  I  have  read 

fl  npoTT^,  I  shall  read 

8.  The  iterative  aspect/ VHoroKpaTHbiH  bhj(1,  indicates 
that  the  action  has  been  frequently  repeated  long  ago,  and 
at  some  indefinite  time,  as  : 

fl  ^iSTUBaJi,  I  used  (in  my  life)  to  read. 

Obs.  4. — If  the  repeated  action,  although  long  passed, 
took  place  at  a  time  which  can  be  defined,  the  past  tense 
of  the  imperfect  aspect  is  used,  instead  of  the  iterative 
aspect,  as : 

fl  UT^ii  aeoABORp&TBO,  I  have  read  more  than  once. 
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To  read,  ImaTB. 

To  count,  to  consider,         C^utbtb. 

Obs.  5. — ^All  verbs  to  which  a  preposition  is  prefixed  do 
not  become  verbs  of  perfect  aspect ;  there  are  some  which 
change  only  their  meaning,  remaining  as  before  verbs  of 
imperfect  aspect,  as : 

XoA^Tb,  to  walk  ;  HaxoA^n,  to  find. 
Hrp6Tb,  to  play  ;  B^HrpaTb,  to  gain. 
BuTb,  to  be  ;  npsO^ib,  to  arrive,  etc 

Obs.  6. — Concerning  the  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  which 
have  both  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  form,  the  following 
rule  is  to  be  observed :  The  prepositional  verbs  formed  of 
the  definite  ones  become  verbs  of  perfect  aspect,  while  those 
formed  of  the  indefinite  remain  of  imperfect  aspect,  as : 

Ufiji,  'to  go  ;*  def.  imperf. ;  yttriSy  'to  go  away,'  perf.  aspect. 

X04HTI1,  *  to  walk  ;'  indef.  imperf.;  yxo4HTb, '  to  go  away,'  imperf.  aspect.' 

Obs.  7. — There  are  only  a  few  verbs,  such  as  h^th,  xo^btb, 
'  to  go ;'  BCCTH,  B04UTB,  ^  to  lead,'  etc.,  with  a  distinct  form 
for  the  definite  and  indefijiite  imperfect  aspect ;  all  other 
Russian  verbs  are  of  the  indefinite  imperfect  aspect,  expres- 
sing the  definite  meaning  without  undergoing  any  change, 
as : 

Obi  im&en  ren^pb.  He  is  reading  now. 

Ohi  HHT&erii  BciRiii  KOiirB  h  xopdmic        He  reads  all  kinds  of  books,  good 
H  4ypHi^<i-  and  bad. 

A^iaib,  to  do  ;  perfect  aspect,  c^liarb. 
HHT&Tb,  to  read  ;  perfect  aspect,  npoHHTan. 
Ftm&Tb,  to  decide  ;  perfect  aspect,  ptm^Tb. 
nonop^Tb,  to  repeat ;  perfect  aspect,  noBTOpirb. 

Obs.  8. — ^Verbs  of  perfect  aspect  have  no  present  tense ; 
their  past  tense  has  the  same  inflexions  as  that  of  verbs  of 
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imperfect  aspect,  Le.  jx^  ja,  io,  plural  jlr  ;  bat  the  future 
tense  is  like  the  present,  without  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary : 


Imperfect  AspeU, 
fl  fiiVLthf  I  was  duing. 
fl  HBTdJrb,  I  was  reading. 
K  ptmaj^,  I  was  deciding. 
II  DOBTOp^Ji,  I  was  repeating. 
S  ^Xi  A'tJATb,  I  shall  be  doing. 
ff  <$^4y  HHT&Tb^  I  shall  be  reading. 
fl  ^fxi  VftmkThy  I  shall  be  deciding. 
8  6y4y  nonopin^  I  shall  be  repeating. 


Perfed  Aspect. 
fl  cs^Mi,  I  have  dune. 
fl  npoiBTliii  I  have  read, 
fl  ptmiij'b,  I  have  decided, 
fl  aoBTOp^ii,  I  have  repeated. 
fl  CA'ki&io,  I  shall  do. 
fl  npo<iHT&io,  I  shall  read, 
fl  p'fein^,  I  shall  decide. 
fl  noBTopio,  I  shall  repeat 


Obs.  9. — ^Verbs  with  a  prefix  are  called  '  prepositional 
verbs/  npe^udxHUfl  rjaroii. 


To  lead,  to  take  to^ 

Where  is  he  tiaking  his  little  son  f 
He  is  taking  him  to  schooL 
Does  he  take  him  there  often  f 
He  takes  him  to  school  twice  a  week. 

Where  does  the  coachman  lead  the 

horse  ¥ 
He  leads  him  to  the  6eld. 


CBecrft,  I.  7.  (definite). 
(.Bo4HTb,  II.  10.  (indefinite) 

Ry4&  Be4eTi  OHi  cBoer6  cuBKk  I 
Ohi  erd  se^erb  vh  10x647. 
HacTO  IE  OHi  erd  Ty4&  Ji6Awn. 
Ohi  er6  B64HTI  Kb  mKOdiy  4Ba  pfisa 

n  Be44iK). 
Ky4&  Kynepi  BC4e'rb  ji6ma4i>  ? 

Ohi  ee  Be4eTi  b&  noje. 


Definite. 

fl  Be4^,  1  lead ; 
Tu  Be4^'in&,  Thou  leadest ; 
Oni  Be4erb,  He  leads ; 
Mu  Be4eMi,  We  lead ; 
Bu  Be4eTe,  You  lead ; 
Obu  Be4yrb,  They  lead  ; 
fl  BeJi»  I  was  leading  ; 
fl  OyAy  BecTii,  I  will  lead ; 


Indefinite, 

fl  Boac^. 
Tu  B64Hnifc. 
Obi  B<54B'rb« 
Hu  b64hmi 
Bu  B6411TC. 
Ohii  B64fln. 

fl  B04UJ-I>. 

fl  <J^4y  Boa^Tb. 
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Ods.  10. — ^In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated : 

nposecT^,  npoB04iiTb,  To  lead  through,  to  pass  (time). 
npneecTH,  npaBOjun,  To  lead  up  to,  to  take  to. 
ysecTH,  TBOA^Tb,  To  lead  away,  to  take  away. 
OriecTH,  0TB04iiTb,  To  lead  away  from. 

In  (on,  movement  about).      Ho,  governs  the  dative. 


He  is  walking  in  the  street. 

He  leads  his  horse  (to  and  fro)  in 

the  yard. 
I  travelled  in  Italy,  France  and 

Russia. 
They  were  riding  in  the  fields  and 

meadows. 

Behind, 
For, 

Abroad, 
From  abroad. 


Obi  ■4en  no  fAVi^t. 

Ohi  B64Hn  46ma4i>  a6  4Bop7. 

a  nyrcm^TBOBaji  no  HtLiIo,  «p&h- 

qlB  B  PocclH. 
Ohh  i34iufl  no  noiiln  h  iyrin. 


3a,  governs  the  instr. 

3a,  governs  the  accusative. 
C3arpaHAiiy. 
(  3arpaH  Aneio. 

Il3i>  3arpaHHiibi. 


Obs.  11. — 'Abroad,'  when  denoting  movement,  is  trans- 
lated 3arpauuqy,  and  when  rest  sarpaHuaeio. 


Where  is  your  brother  now ! 

He  is  now  abroad. 

Where  is  your  wife  (spouse)  going  I 

She  is  going  abroad. 

Did  you  live  abroad  long  1 

I  lived  abroad  two  yeaii*. 

Where  did  she  come  fromt 

She  came  from  abroad. 

To  travel,  nyrcroecTBOiiaT*. 

I  travel,  fl  DyTeiu6cTBy». 

Thou  traveilest,  tu  nyTeni(fcTiiycmb. 

He  travels,  obi  nyTeui^cTsycTi. 


r4t  BanrL  tfpan  ren^pb  ? 
Obi  Tcnepb  sarpaBHucK). 
Ry4&  iAerh  B&ma  cynpyra  ? 
Ob&  i4eTi  sarpasHqy. 
4diro  iH  bu  BiiiJH  sarpaniiqeK)? 
fl  jREit  sarpafluqcK)  4Ba  r64a. 
0TR^4a  oak  nplixua? 
OBi  opitxaia  H3'&  sarpaBiiqu. 

We  iravel,  HU  nyTemecTByexi. 
You  travel,  bu  nyremtoByerc. 
They  travel,  obb  nyTemecTByion. 
I  travelled,  a  nyrenieCTBOBaxb. 


We  travelled,  MU  oyremecTBOBaJB. 
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Where  did  yea  travel  this  year?  E4lb  Bii  nyrein^CTBOBaiH  wh  siiBem- 

HeMi  ro4^  ? 
I  trayelled  abroad.  fl  nyTem^CTBOBadrfc  BarpaaiiqeD. 


To  return,  BOBspaT^ncfl. 
My  late  father,  noil  nOKotteul  or^qi. 
His  ]ate  mother,  er6  noR6MHaii  nan. 
A  benefiictor,  tijaroAireA. 


A  limit,  frontier,  rpaoHqa. 
Tolerably  well,  nop^AOiHO. 
Order,  nopli40Ri. 
Disorder,  OeBnop^xoRi. 


EXBRCISB  LV, 

Are  you  not  going  to  the  Austrian  for  the  silk  hand* 
kerchiefs  ? — I  am  not  going  for  them  to  the  Austrian,  but 
to  the  Bavarian  or  Belgian. — ^Whom  did  you  see  last  week 
at  the  rich  Pole^s  ? — ^I  saw  at  his  house  three  Frenchmen, 
two  Englishmen  and  one  German. — Did  you  see  there  any 
Asiatics  also  1 — Yes,  I  saw  one  Chinaman,  one  Armenian 
and  two  Persians. — ^May  Europeans  have  as  many  wives  as 
Asiatics  ? — ^No,  Europeans  may  not  have  as  many  wives  as 
Asiatics;  Europeans  have  better  laws  then  Asiatics. — With 
whom  are  the  rich  Parisians  speaking? — ^They  are  speaking 
with  the  Swiss,  who  has  such  pretty  daughters. — Prom 
whom  did  you  buy  these  excellent  linens  and  those  iron 
goods  ? — ^I  bought  the  first  from  Irishmen,  and  the  latter 
from  their  rich  neighbours,  the  English. — Is  it  already  time 
for  this  Scotchman  to  go  (in  a  vehicle)  to  the  Dane  ? — It 
is  already  time  for  him  to  go. — Is  it  time  for  the  children  to 
dine  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  yet  time  for  them  to  dine,  they  have 
only  just  breakfasted. — What  sort  of  goods  have  these 
Turks  and  Greeks  ? — The  Turks  have  good  furs,  and  the 
Greeks  have  nuts  and  olive-oil. — ^In  whose  coach  are  these 
Italians  going? — They  are  going  in  the  coach  of  their 
friend,  the  Spaniard. — What  do  you  think  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  neighbours  the  Portuguese  ? — I  think  (that)  they 
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are  very  proud. — ^But  I  do  not  think  so  (this). — Whom  do 
the  Montenegrins  and  the  Bulgarians  dislike  7 — ^They  do 
not  like  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks. — ^Whose  horse  is  the 
servant  of  this  Milanese  leading  ? — ^He  leads  his  master's 
horse. — ^Who  takes  this  little  girl  to  school  ? — ^Nobody 
takes  her  to  school^  she  goes  there  by  herself  (caMa). — ^Have 
you  been  long  abroad? — I  was  there  two  months. — Has 
your  wife  been  abroad  also  ? — ^No,  she  has  not  been  yet, 
she  is  going  abroad  to-morrow. — Since  we  saw  him  we 
have  received  from  him  three  letters. 

ExBRCiSB  LYL 

How  have  you  passed  your  time  since  I  saw  you  f — I 
travelled  abroad. — ^Where  did  you  travel  ? — I  travelled  in 
France,  Russia  and  Sweden. — "When  did  you  return  from 
thence  ? — ^I  returned  last  week. — How  do  you  pass  your 
time  now  ? — ^Thank  you,  tolerably  well. — Have  the  peasants 
abroad  as  good  little  stone  houses  as  we  have  ? — ^No,  the 
peasants  abroad  have  little  wooden  houses,  with  warm  rooms 
and  light  cellars. — ^Who  is  there  walking  in  the  street  f — It 
is  our  benefactor. — Have  you  read  already  the  book  (which) 
I  gave  you  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  read 
it  yet. — In  that  case  (raia)  read  it,  it  is  a  very  good  book. 
Where  are  the  children  ? — ^They  are  walking  in  the  garden. 
Who  took  them  away  ? — ^The  old  maid-servant  took  them 
away. — Where  did  he  take  the  horse  from  ? — He  led  him 
away  from  the  well. — Is  it  time  for  the  children  to  go  to 
church  ? — No,  it  is  not  yet  time  for  them,  but  for  the  singer 
it  is  already  time  to  go  there. — ^Whose  calf  is  this  butcher 
leading  ? — He  is  leading  his  own  calf. — Where  is  he  lead- 
ing it  ? — He  is  leading  it  to  the  shed. — ^Where  is  the  olive- 
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oU,  which  you  bought  of  the  Greek  ? — It  is  now  in  the 
little  lamp,  which  you  see  there,  in  the  little  corner  before 
the  Holy  Image. — ^What  have  you  on  your  finger  ? — It  is  a 
ring  of  my  late  uncle's. — How  many  stars  and  little  stars 
are  there  in  the  sky  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  count  (c«!H- 
Tatfc)  them  and  nobody  can  count  (coc^HTaTB)  them. — ^What 
is  this  little  town  by  that  river. — It  is  not  a  town,  it  is  a 
village. — ^What  is  in  this  bottle  ? — ^There  is  wine  in  it. 


TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

4Ba4KaTB  ACBiTBIH  YpOETL. 

Masculine  nouns  designating  aliimate  beings  form  their 
feminine  according  to  the  following  rules : 

I.  The  termination  Hiia  is  added  to : 

a.  Nouns  ending  in  hitb  : 

nojK^BHHEi,  a  colonel ;  noiKdBBBqa,  a  colonel's  wife  ; 
P64CTBeiiaiiKi,  a  relative  ;  rptoiHBKi,  a  sinner. 

^SrM^tont.—CTap^Riy '  an  old  man,'  and  m^adhki,  *  a  miller,'  form  their 
reminine  irregularly :  ciapyxa,  *  an  old  woman ;'  H&iBHHHHxa,  *  a  miller's 
wife.' 

b.  Nouns  ending  in  em : 

Cripeqi,  a  monk  ;  cTapHqa,  a  nun  ; 
BAOtetChf  a  widower  ;  BAoeiqa  (com.  B40Bi),  a  widow  ; 
CaMOiepateqiy  an  autocrat ;  fem.  coM04^pa(Hqa. 
Exception, — IDBeivB,  a  sewer ;  msei,  a  sempstress. 

0.  Some  names  of  animals  : 

JOBi,  a  lion;  JbBHiia,  a  lioness. 


BoJKi,  a  wolf ;  BOi<i^qa. 
Operij  an  eagle  3  opjBoa. 


Oceii,  an  ass ;  ocitf  qa. 
rdiy6b,  a  pigeon  ;  roiydAqa. 
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d.  And  also  tlie  following : 

■MDep&TOpi,  an  Emperor  ;  HvnepaTpiqa. 
I^apk,  the  czar  ;  qapiiqa. 
M&crepi,  a  master  ;  iiacTepHqa. 
fiSkviOWhy  a  deacon  ;  AliEOHuqa. 
RipjHKi,  a  dwarf ;  ElLpinqa. 
ntB^qi,  a  singer ;  ntsilqa. 

Obs.  1. — ^Nouns  ending  in  rejb^  take  HHna : 

yiHTeib,  a  schoolmaster  ;  yi^TeibHHqa,  a  schoolmistress. 


npliieib,  a  friend. 
npaBiSreib,  a  ruler. 


^HT(iTeib,  a  reader. 
Sp^reiby  a  spectator. 


n.  The  termination  na  is  added  to  : 

a.  Nouns  designating  natives  of  towns  or  countries^ 
and  also  some  other  words  ending  in  ei|i,  hhi  : 

HrajliiHeHi,  an  Italian ;  HTaJiiiHRa,  an  Italian  woman. 

AHrjHH&HHHi,  an  Englishman ;  aa- 

rjBH&HEa. 
IlapHffi&HBHi,   a  Parisian;    napa 


EBpon^eqi,  an  European ;  eepon^llRa. 
KBTfieiTfcy  a  Chinese ;  EBT^aHKa. 


ToprOB^iTb,  a  dealer ;  ToprdBxa. 
SaaKoMeiii,  an  acquaintance;  aaa- 

K6MRa. 

CaHtfiTb,  a  male ;  ciLMsa. 


IKiHKa. 

XosAhhi,  a  master  ;  xos^llRa, 
rpaiK^aoiSBi,  a  citizen  ;  rpaa(4HaKa. 


4BopiiBiBi,  a  nobleman  ;  4Bop[iBBa. 

b.  Nouns  of  natives  of  towns  or  countries^  and  also 
some  other  words,  with  various  endings : 


IDbbai,  a  Swede  ;  mB(54Ka. 
Aplini,  a  Negro ;  apinaa. 
nojflRi,  a  Pole  ;  ndJbRa. 
KaiM^Ri,  a  Kalmook  ;  RaiM^VRa. 
I^bir&fli,  a  Gipsy ;  qur&BBa. 


T^poR-by  a  Turk  ;  Typ«i&BKa. 
HepR^ci,  a  Circassian  ;  HcpR^meHRa. 
Fp^Ri,  a  Greek  ;  rpei^BRa. 
Goct4'b,  a  neighbour  ;  cocb^ia. 
3J0A-itt,  a  villain  ;  aiOAilkEa. 


nacTyn,  a  shepherd  ;  nacTymsay  a  shepherdess. 

Obs.  2. — Monosyllabic  nouns  have  the  syllable  ob  in- 
serted before  the  termination  Ka : 

)Rr41>)  a  Jew  ;  SB^^BRa,  a  Jewess. 
VoTb^  a  spendthrift ;  MOTdaxa.       |   Bopi,  a  thief;  BopdBEa. 
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Exceptiom :  Ron,  a  cat ;  femuLine,  Kdnna. 

4P7I"L,  a  friend  ;  feminine,  no4p/rai 

III.  The  following  take  the  termination  biHfl  or  hha  : 


rejkStt,  a  hero  :  repoiiifl. 
MoH&zi,  a  monk  ;  moh^xbhh. 
C^4apb,  sir  ;cy4lipuHii. 
B&pHHi,  a  lord  ;  O^puHi. 


RHflSfr,  a  prince ;  KHflriHii. 
iQCYA^Vh  ^  monarch  ;  TOCjAApuBU, 
r^pqon,  a  duke ;  repqorflHii. 
Fa&h,  a  alaye  ;  pad^on  and  pa04. 

Tycb,  a  goose ;  ryc^BH  and  r^Ra. 

IV.  The  termination  ba  is  added  to : 

a.  Nouns  in  yHt : 

BoiT^H^,  a  chatterer  ;  OaiT^Hbfl.  ArfVb,  a  liar  ;  iTfuhi, 

KpMK^ni,  a  bawler  ;  RpuK^Bbfl.  UtsjE-hy  a  singer  ;  ntBftthn, 

b.  And  the  following : 

Hr^Meoi,  an  abbot ;  Hr^HeH&i,  an  abbess. 
rocTb,  a  guest ;  rdcnii,  a  female  guest. 

Y.  The  termination  Hxa  is  added  to : 

a.  Nouns  designating  the  wife  of  a  professional   man, 
artisan^  trader^  and  such  like : 

TsaTb,  a  weaver ;  Tsaiiixa.  MdibHBn,  a  miller  ;  M&nHH^na. 

Kyii6irfc,  »  merchant ;  Byn^iiza.  CiapocTa,  a  bailifif ;  ctipocTHXa. 

Doitapi,  a  cook  ;  nosapilxa.  CanosoBKi,  a  bootmaker  ;  can6»- 

BBHBXa. 

b.  The  following  also  take  Hxa : 

Tpyc»,  a  coward  ;  Tpyc^xa.  i    n^eroib,  a  fop  ;  merairfxa. 

myn,  a  jester  ;  myiixa.  |    Giobi,  an  elephant ;  ciOBBxa. 

Obs.  3. — ^By  means  of  different  terminations  the  Russian 
language  makes  a  distinction  between  the  wife  of  a  profes- 
sional man  and  a  woman  who  herself  exercises  a  profes- 
sion, as : 

y^reik,  a  schoolmaster  ;  [y'n^TCJMna,  a  schoolmaster's  wife. 

C  y WTaibBBi^a,  a  schoolmistress. 
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««ai»,  a  doctor ;  [  'f  "»""»•  *  ^<«*»^"  ""''«• 

C  iesapROy  a  woman  who  practices  medidne. 

4«SpE«n,  •  door-porter ;  (»«?""■".  »  door-porter's  wife. 

C  ABopHHqa,  a  female  door-porter. 

Vucaiwtm,  an  inspector;  (  "C"**™?""*.  ">  inspector's  wife. 

C  BHcneKTpuca,  an  inspectresa. 

4BP«KT0i«,  a  director ;       [  ^epiKiopina,  a  director's  wife. 

(.  AHpeRTpuca,  a  directress. 

VI.  Nouns  designating  a  person  exercising  some  civil  or 
military  employment  form  their  feminine  in  ma  : 

CeRperfipb,  a  secretary  ;  ceKpeiipbnia,  a  secretary's  wife. 


O^Hiiepi,  an  officer;  o^frHqcpma. 
OneKysi,  a  guardian  ;  oneR^Hina. 


reHep^i,  a  general ;  renepLibina. 
CyAbiS,  a  jadge  ;  cyA^ttma 


The  following  form  their  feminine  irregularly : 

rocnoA^Dit  master ;  rociio]S&,  mistress. 

4ypiRi,  a  fool ;  Afv^  a  foolish  woman. 

EopdJby  a  king  ;  Bopoj^Ba,  a  queen. 

T(,a.^6nBVb,  a  czar's  son  ;  qap^sna,  a  czar's  dangher. 

n&cuQOR'L,  a  stepson  ;  n^^^iepH^a,  a  stepdaughter. 

3flTb,  a  brother-in-law ;  soidSRa,  a  sister-in-law. 

3HTb,  a  son-in-law.  BesicTRa,  a  daughter-in-law. 

CseRop'b,  a  father-in-law ;  CBeKp6Bb,  a  mother-in-law. 

Ciyrd,  a  servant ;  CJyffi&HRa,  a  maid-servant. 

KoseJi,  a  goat ;  R03&,  a  she-goat. 

naiuiiHi,  a  peacock  ;  n&sa,  a  pea-hen. 

Eap6Hi,  a  baron  ;  CapoH^a,  a  baroness. 

Uj^HEOh,  a  prince  ;  npoeq^ca,  a  princess. 

To  throw  out^  BbiKH^aTb,  BbiKDHyib. 

The  workmen  threw  out  of  the  garden  Pa(36THHRH  B^RHAaiH  ^31  ca^y  k% 

all  the  stones.  b&mbh. 

He  threw  ont  of  the  window  a  pot  of  Oei  b&rhhvxi  h31  orb&  ropoiiSRi 

flowers.  i^BtTOBi.  - 

Obs.  4. — The  perfect  aspect  of  verbs  is  subdivided  into  : 
a.  Perfect  aspect  of  duration  (AJUTeJbHbiH)^  which  in- 
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dicates  that  the  action  has  been  or  will  be  performed  in 
many  movements^  or  that  it  will  require  a  certain  time  for 
its  thorough  accomplishment^  as  : 


I  eame  to  church  in  two  hours. 
I  can  get  to  the  church  in  two 
minntee. 

I  sang  the  song  over  twice. 

Gui  yon  sing  this  song  over  agidn  t 


II  Aomeji  40  it^pRBi  n  4Ba  Hac4. 

H  UOTf  AOkli   40  KepKBI  Bl  4Bt  MH- 

fl  nponiji  nlscEJo  4Ba  pfisa. 
Mdxere  JB  bu  npon'bTbOTy  nicHU 
eiqe  paai  ? 


6.  Perfect  aspect  of  unity  (ojtHOKpaTHbifl),  which  in- 
dicates that  the  action  has  been  or  will  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  one  movement^  or  suddenly,  as  : 

He  threw  the  stone  very  high.  Ohx  EHHyn  k^mchb  OHCEb  BUC0x6. 

He  touched  (once)  the  spring.  Oai  rpoHyii  npyxuHy. 

He  looked  at  him  (he  ghwced  at  him).      Obi  BarjflB^JTb  aa  aerd. 

Obs.  5. — ^The  infinitive  of  verbs  of  the  perfect  aspect  of 
unity  ends  in  nyrB. 


It  is  true^ 

Is  it  true  that  his  honse  has 

been  bnmt ! 
No,  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  true. 
Is  it  not  true  f 
YoQ  are  right. 

Self, 

Selves, 

Myself,  Bcavi. 
Thyself,  tu  cam. 
Himself,  OBi  caMi. 
Herself,  ob&  caM&. 
Itself,  oBo  caiid. 


t  IIpaB^a. 

np&B4a-JB  Hfo  er6  40311  cropt.n  ? 

Htn,  Benp&B4a. 

Ilp^B4a. 

He  np&B4a  m  t 

f  B&ma  npaB4a. 

CaMT»,  caMbiH. 
CaMB,  caMhie,  caHbifl. 

Ourselves,  MU  c&mb. 
Yourselves,  bu  c&mb. 
Themselves,  OEi,  ouic&MB. 

C  plur.  caHBxi  ce6B. 


Obs.  6. — ^The  pronoun  caHi  is  used  with  the  personal 
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pronouns  and  names  of  animate  objects^  and  the  pronoun 
caMbiH  with  the  demonstrative  pronouns  and  names  ot 
inanimate  or  abstract  objects. 

He  himself  has  told  me  of  it  Om  caul  UBt  CKazkn  o0i  ^Ton. 

She  herself  has  told  it  to  me.  Oea  caii&  CKas&ja  not  6to. 

He  is  satisfied  with  himself.  Ooi  AOsdieHi  camiHi  co66d. 

He  pnuses  himself.  Ohi  XB&jHrb  caMar6  ce6^. 

It  is  the  very  same  maD,  whom  we  dro  ton  cAmuH  leJOBtRi,  Rordpcro 
saw  here  Ust  year.  mu  Bi4^H  SA^b  n  np6iiuon 

ro4^. 

Death  itself  would  not  frighten  him.  CiMaa  CMepn  Be  ycTpamuja  6u  erd 

Obs.  7. — ^The  determinative  pronouns  caMi  and  caMbil 
have  the  same  meanings  and  are  declined  in  all  the  genders 
like  adjectives. 

Note. — Caul,  and  neuter  caM6,  in  the  instrumental  sin- 
gular, and  in  all  the  cases  in  the  plural^  take  h  instead  of 
u^  as : 

Instrumental,  caM^xi ;  plural,  c&mi  ;  genitive,  caiiixi,  etc 
What  is  his  age  t  [  +  ^'^^  ^"^  **"  * 

C  t  RaKBXl  OHl  itTb  t 

Ohi  nsTii  jlm. 

Obs.  8. — From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Russian  language  has  two  different  ways  to  express 
such  sentences ;  one  with  the  subject  in  the  dative,  and 
another  with  the  subject  in  the  nominative. 

He  is  two  years  old.        [  t  Kn^  W  rd^a. 

C  f  Obi  XBYTb  itn. 

He  ia  ten  year,  of  .ge.    f  +  ""^  «^"*  '*"• 

C  t  Ohi  4ecflTH  Jtrb. 

Obs.  9. — The  numeral  is  in  the  nominative  when  the 
subject  is  in  the  dative,  and  in  the  genitive  when  the 
subject  is  in  the  nominative. 


He  is  five  years  old.       (  +  ^"^  ""  ^*^- 
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Years^  Toj^hi,  lirb. 

Obs.  10. — Toxhf  'a  year/  when  used  to  denote  age, 
period,  etc.,  has  for  the  plural  lii^by  genitive  plural  of  liio, 
'  summer ;'  in  its  proper  sense^  however^  it  has  also  its 
regular  plural^  r64bi,  ro^dBi,  etc.^  as : 

Years  passed  rapidly.  B^cipo  r6xu  npoxojiiji. 

All  years  are  not  alike*  He  DCt  r<$4U  OAHn&KOBU 

Theyears  1856  and  1857  were  1856  H   1857  t6au  6iuu  aib  Haci 
unlncky  for  us.  necHiUrrjHBu. 


To  see  off,  to  accompany, 

In  the  time  of,  during. 

In  good  time. 

For  a  time, 

From  time  to  time. 

During  (in  time  of)  harveat. 
Bid  he  come  in  time  ! 
No,  he  came,  but  not  in  good  time 
(inopportunely). 

A  work  (literary),  coHHR^nle. 
A  shopkeeper,  ikwiUEK'b. 
An  author,  nncATejib. 
An  amateur,  Jio6flTeA. 

Ferocious,    [^""P^n"*- 

A  clergyman,  noni. 

Elm-tree,  sasi. 

Fir-tree,  eJb. 

Birch,  6epe3a. 

To  receive,  nojy^&n,  imp.  asp. 

I  will  receive,  i  6fAf  noiy*i&TB. 

To  take  care  of  somebody 
or  something. 


( IIpoBoacaTE^  imp.  asp. 
(  KpoBO^HTB,  perf.  asp. 

Bo  BpeMfl. 

Bo  BpeMfl. 

Ha  BpeMfl. 

Orb  BpeMeHB  40  bp^mchh. 

Bo  Sp^MA  }R&TBU. 

fBd  BpeMii  JH  OBI  npRineii. 

t  Etn,  oni  npsnieji  ho  Bd  BpeMfl. 

A  composer,  coHHHtfTeib. 
A  market-woman,  ToprdBsa. 
An  authoress,  nBC&T&ibHHqa. 
Talkative,  OoiuiButt. 
Happy,  lucky,  CHacTiiiBUll. 
Unhappy,  unlucky,  Hec^acTJ^BUlt. 
A  clergyman's  wife,  nona4bi. 
Pine-tree,  COCO&. 
Oak-tree,  4761. 
A  pear-tree,  rp^ma. 
To  receive,  noiyHHTb,  perf.  asp. 
I  will  receive,  a  noiyny. 

Eepd«iB,  I.  7,    governs  the 
accusative. 
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To  take  care  of  oneself,  EepeHbca,  governs  the  gen. 

To  keep  on  one's  gaard  against  OcieperaibCfl  Roro  HiH  Hero, 
some  one  or  something,  governs  the  genitive. 

We  keep  on  our  guard,  etc.,  mi 
ocTeper&eMCfl,  bu  ocTeperaerecb, 
oad  ocreperiuTcii. 

OcreperafiTecb  noro  lerortEa. 
f  Mot  H^^ero  ero  ocTeperuTbCfl. 


I  keep  on  my  guard,  etc.,  fl  ocreperA- 
K)cb,  ni  ocTeper&emcii,  odi  ocre- 
per&ercfl. 

Keep  on  your  guard,  against  that 

man. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  keep  on 

my  guard  against  him. 

I  take  care,  etc.,  h  (5eper^,  tu  6epfr- 

xemB,  OBI  OepeiKen. 
I  took  care,  a  6eperb. 
She  took  care,  oh^  deperilL 
It  took  care,  oh6  deperj6. 


We  take  care,  etc.,  hu  ({epcseii, 

BU  Gepeatere,  ORi  0eper;^rb. 
We  took  care,  mu  6eperji. 
I  will  take  care,  a  6fxy  (Jcptf^B. 
Take  care,  depera,  plural,  teperixe. 


Exercise  LVII. 

Did  you  see  at  the  rich  princess's  ball  the  wife  of  colonel 
N.,  and  her  relative  Mrs.  D.  ? — ^No,  I  saw  neither  the  wife 
of  colonel  N.  nor  her  relative  Mrs.  D. — Who  is  this  girl  f 
It  is  my  sister's  faithful  friend. — Did  your  acquaintance 
Mrs.  T.  receive  a  new  silk  hat  from  her  milliner  ? — She 
has  not  yet  received  it. — When  will  she  receive  it  ? — She 
will  receive  it  the  day  after  to-morrow. — ^With  whom  is  the 
pale  nun  speaking? — She  is  speaking  with  the  proud 
countess. — ^To  whom  did  the  young  princess  present  the  new 
gold  ring  ? — She  presented  it  to  her  friend  (acquaintance), 
the  captain's  pretty  wife. — Where  is  the  baker's  wife  going 
with  her  children  ? — She  is  going  with  them  to  her  neigh- 
bour, the  tailoress. — From  whom  did  you  buy  these  knives 
and  forks  ? — ^I  bought  them  from  the  old  market-woman 
(ToproBEa). — ^Did  not  you  buy  from  the  shopkeeper  (female) 
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also  something  else? — ^I  bought  of  her  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors, 
a  pair  of  gold  spectacles^  and  other  goods  of  iron^  steel  and 
glass. — ^Where  did  you  see  the  black  she-bear  with  her  two 
cubs  ? — I  saw  them  in  the  gipsy^s  shed. — This  lioness  is  as 
ferocious  as  that  lion. — Can  you  tell  me  where  his  excellent 
dog  is  ? — ^Yes,  I  see  him  there,  in  the  forest^  on  the  grass 
under  the  high  pine-tree. — It  is  an  oak^  and  not  a  pine. 
What  is  this  boy's  age  ? — It  is  not  a  boy,  it  is  a  dwarf,  who 
is  twenty-seven  years  old. — How  old  are  these  two  little 
girls  ? — They  are  not  little'girls,  but  female  dwarfs,  and  one 
of  them  is  forty-five  and  the  other  fifty- three  years  of  age. 
And  I  thought  they  were  little  girls. — ^No,  as  you  see,  they 
are  already  old  women. — Where  have  your  nieces  been 
yesterday. — ^They  were  at  their  schoolmistress's  yesterday. 
With  whom  are  the  young  lady  pupils  going  ? — They  are 
going  with  the  daughters  of  the  shoemaker^s  wife. — To 
whom  is  the  mistress  of  this  house  going  ? — She  is  going 
to  the  clergyman's  young  wife. — ^With  whom  is  the  ge- 
neral's wife  going  ? — She  is  going  (in  a  vehicle)  with  the 
countess's  daughters. — Can  you  tell  me  where  they  are 
going? — ^Yes,  they  are  going  to  the  rich  merchant's  wife's 
ball. 

Exercise  LVIII. 

Where  are  these  rich  Englishwomen  going  with  their 
French  lady  friends  ? — ^They  are  going  abroad. — Did  you 
see  yesterday  at  the  theatre  the  pretty  Swedish  women,  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  saw  them  there  with  one 
German,  one  Polish  and  two  Italian  women. — ^To  whom 
does  the  widow  want  to  write  ? — To  the  kind  abbess. — ^Is 
it  true  that  this  pretty  Englishwoman  is  an  excellent 
authoress  ?— -There  are  many  who  say  that  she  writes  well. 
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but  I  myself  have  never  read  her  works. — ^What  does  this 
Frenchman  want  to  describe  ? — He  wants  to  describe  the 
life  of  the  peasants  in  Turkey. — Does  the  handsome  Greek 
woman  go  often  to  her  neighbour,  the  talkative  female 
friend  ? — ^Yes,  very  often.— Where  has  this  Frenchwoman 
been  ? — She  was  at  the  house  of  the  rich  American  woman, 
who  has  just  come  from  abroad. — Has  the  extravagant  old 
woman  still  her  rings  and  her  new  gold  watch  ? — She  has 
them  no  longer. — Where  are  these  things  now  ? — I  think 
the  cunning  old  Jewess  has  got  them  now. — What  sort  of 
shoes  have  the  Chinese  women  f — ^They  have  very  small 
shoes. — Where  are  the  peasant  women  with  the  shepherd- 
esses going  ? — ^The  peasant  women  are  going  to  the  forest, 
and  the  shepherdesses  are  going  to  the  field  to  their  flocks. 
Did  the  maid-servant  give  some  bread  to  the  children  of 
the  female  slave  ? — ^Yes,  but  they  do  not  want  to  eat  the 
bread,  they  ?jsk  for  some  butter  and  cheese. — To  whom  did 
this  burgher's  wife  give  away  (OT^aiB)  her  grey  cat  ? — She 
did  not  give  her  cat  away,  but  lent  her  only  for  a  time  to 
her  neighbour,  the  miller's  wife. — Who  told  you  that  the 
pretty  Circassian  woman  is  very  hospitable? — All  her 
acquaintances  say  so  (this). — To  whose  room  is  the  princess 
going  ? — She  is  going  to  the  empress's  room. — Is  she  going 
with  the  queen  or  with  the  grand-duchess  f — She  is  going 
with  both,  and  her  friend  the  countess  is  also  going  with 
them. 

Exercise  LIX. 

Whose  funeral  is  it  ? — It  is  the  funeral  of  the  rich  Jew, 
the  first  banker  in  our  town. — Who  has  bought  the  rouge  ? 
The  maid-servant  of  the  celebrated  lady  singer  bought  it. 
Is  the  gallery  of  this  church  high  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  high 
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Who  has  lost  this  little  needle  ? — ^The  poor  sempstress  lost 
it. — ^Por  whom  did  you  huy  this  little  saddle  ? — I  bought  it 
for  my  little  son's  little  horse. — How  old  is  your  little  son  ? 
He  will  be  eight  years  old  soon. — Have  you  been  long  in 
Russia  ? — I  was  there  three  years,  six  years. — Do  you  want 
to  go  into  the  garden  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
garden  now,  I  like  to  go  there  after  dinner  or  after  tea. 
Have  you  received  already  Mrs.  B's.  new  work? — No,  I 
have  not  yet. — ^When  will  you  receive  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 
Who  paid  for  your  dinner  ? — ^I  paid  for  it  myself. — Have 
you  ever  been  in  Egypt  or  in  Algiers  ? — No,  I  have  not  been 
yet  in  Africa^  but  I  have  been  already  in  Asia  and  America. 
Who  has  bought  of  the  Persian   the  handsome  Turkish 
shawl? — ^The  rich  merchant's  wife  bought  it  from  him. 
Have  you  already  seen  your  sister-in-law  off  to  Paris? 
No,  I  have  not  yet  seen  her  off,  and  she  is  not  going  to 
Paris,  but  to  Berlin. — With  whom  is  she  going  abroad  ? 
She  is  going  with  her  friend,  the  rich  major's  wife. — Have 
they  caught  the  deserter  already  ? — ^No,  they  did  not  catch 
the  deserter,  but  they  caught  the  female  thief. — How  is 
your  wife's  health  ? — ^Thank  you,  she  is  quite  well. — Whom 
do  you  see  there  in  the  green  meadow  ? — ^I  see  a  young 
shepherdess. — ^With  whom  is  she  there  ? — There  is  no  one 
with  her  there. — Take  care  of  your  money. — I  do  take  care 
of  it,  but  your  brother  takes  very  bad  care  of  it. —  You  are 
right,  he  does  not  take  any  care  of  it  at  all. — Keep  on  your 
guard  against  this  gambler. — There  is  no  necessity  for  me 
to  keep  on  my  guard,  I  never  play  at  cards. 
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THIRTIETH  LESSON.— TpH^nfiiMft  yp6Ki. 

Whose  garden  is  this  t  ^elt  ^to  ca^i  ? 

It  is  the  grandfather's  garden.  9to  xiAon  caji. 

Whose  book  is  this  I  Hbg  6to  KHiira ! 

It  is  the  sister's  book.  8to  cecipeHa  ROHra. 

It  is  the  uncle's  book.  9to  A&AEnSi  SBHra. 

Obs.  1.— The  possessive  case  of  nouns  in  English  is 
rendered  by  an  adjective  termination  added  to  the  no- 
minative, as : 

John's  garden,  f  ^  ^*^"*»  <>' 

(  HBaHoiTL  ca4i. 

These  are  termed  in  Russian  Possessive  Adjectives,  "  npn- 
TflffiaTeibHbifl/'  and  are  divided,  according  to  their  termina- 
tion, into : 

I.  Personal  (jAnHbis),  formed  from  proper  and  common 
names  of  persons,  and  inanimate  objects  treated  as  ani- 
mated beings,  ending  in  obx,  cbi,  hhx,  nawb;  (feminine 
a,  neuter  o). 

a.  Possessive  adjectives  in  ob-b  are  formed  from  names 
ending  in  x,  o : 

IleTpi,  Peter ;  neTp6in»,  Peter's. 
MapRO,  Mark  ;  M^probi,  Mark's. 

i.  Adjectives  in  cb-l  are  formed  from  nouns  in  h  b  e  : 

AH4P(?tt,  Andrew  ;  AH4peerE,  Andrew's. 
yiHieiB,  a  schoolmaster  ;  y^iimieBi,  schoolnia8ter'& 
I^apb,  the  czar ;  qapesi,  czar's. 
Cdisqe,  sun  ;  cdiHi^eBi,  sun's. 

Obs.  2. — Possessive  adjectives  in  b,  htb,  hb,  are  met  with 
only  in  the  church  Slavonic  and  old  Russian,  as : 

rocno4b,  Lord,  God ;  rocn64eHk,  Lord's, 
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e.  Adjectives  ending  in  hhi  are  formed  from  nouns  in  a> 
fl  ;  those  in  nuHT>  from  nouns  in  iia : 

JyK&,  Lake  ;  JlyRiHX,  Lake's. 
4^Aflf  ancle ;  fjix^vhy  uncle's. 
KopiiAiHiia,  a  none  ;  RopMiiiHi|ur&,  norse's. 


Peter's  house, 
Andrew's  sister. 
The  uncle's  field. 
The  hrothers  Petror, 
The  uncle's  fields,    . 


Ilerpdn  40111. 
AB4p6eBa  cecTp^. 
4^4HB0  n6je. 
Bp^Tbii  nerpdBLi. 
444HHU  noii. 


Obs.  3. — ^Personal  possessive  adjectives,  like  all  other 
adjectives,  agree  in  number,  gender  and  case  with  the 
substantive  to  which  they  refer,  and  are  declined  according 
to  the  following  table. 


Singular. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

%. 

a. 

0. 

Gen. 

a. 

ou. 

a. 

Dat. 

y- 

ou. 

V. 

Ace. 

Like  the 
nom.  or 
the  gen. 

y-  • 

like  the 
nom. 

Instr. 

MMl. 

OH). 

BIMl. 

Prep. 

OMl. 

OH. 

OHl. 

Plural. 


For  all  genders. 

LI. 

blXl. 

hlWb. 

like  the  nom. 
or  the  gen. 


BIMfl. 
BIXl. 
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I  see  the  ancle's  daughter  with  the  fl  B^sy  /(l4n7  MOih  ci  c^Hon  ynii- 
master's  son  in  the  neighbour'B  TeiCBUMX  n  coci40iioiii  caxf» 

garden. 

Haye  you  the  sister's  gloves  t  y  saci  n  cecrpBHU  nepn&TEi  ? 

I  have  not  the  sister's  gloves.  y  uesi  Etn  ceCTpsBUXi  oep^i^Ton. 

Obs.  4. — Family  names,  as  also  names  of  towns  or  places 
in  OBiy  esi,  and  bhi  (uhi),  are  declined  in  the  same  way 
as  personal  possessive  adjectives,  except  the  prepositional 
case,  which  takes  in  the  masculine  and  neuter  i  instead 

of  OMl. 

I  was  speaking  with  George  Petrov  fl  roBopiSji'b  en  Erdpovb  IIeTp6BUVi 

and   Miss  Ivanov  about  Mr.  h  4'KB^aeB  HBUBOBofi  o  Tut.  Op- 

OHov.  idBt, 

I  have  not  been  in  the  village  of  H  b6  Ouji  bi  jiepeBffb  M^BBoft,  bo 

Maxina,  but  I  have  been  in  Cuji  vb  RfeBt  b  IICKdBt. 

Kiev  and  Pskov. 

Obs.  5. — ^In  oflScial  documents,  and  sometimes  in  com- 
mon discourse,  the  words  Aom>,  'daughter,'  and  cuHi^'son,* 
are  used  with  the  patronymic,  as  : 

Peter  son  of  John  Orlov,  nSrpi  Hb^bobi  cubi  OpidsTb. 

Mary  daughter  of  John  Romanov,  X4pbii  EB^Bosa  aou  PoM&BOBa. 

But  in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  in  patronymic 
names,  the  terminations  OBX,  eBi»,  osa,  eoa  are  replaced  by 
OBBqh,  CBRHb  (nLHh),  OBfla,  CBHa,  and  the  terminations  hht>, 
Hua,  by  HHb,  nHHUiHa  (Hinna),  as : 

Peter  son  of  John  Orlov,  IleTpi  HsaBOBBib  0pi6Bi. 

Mary  daughter  of  John  Romanov,  Mapbn  HBaBOBfla  PoMaBOBa 

Sergius  son  of  EHe  Petrov,  Ceprttt  ULihiih  IleTpdBi. 

Sophia  daughter  of  Elie  Petrov,  C6«bH  ILib^BBBifla  UerpdBa. 

Obs.  6. — Friends  and  acquaintances  are  familiarly  ad- 
dressed by  their  Christian  and  patronymic  instead  of  by 
their  family  names. 
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II.  Generic  adjectives^^flSo^OBb'ifl),  formed  chiefly  from 
names  of  animals  endingon  ill,  obih^  eBii. 

a.  Adjecidves  in  in  are  formed  from  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  in  i^  B,  a>  and  from  neuter  nouns  in  ^o,  ara. 

Bap&Bi^  a  ram  ;  tfap&Rilt  pori,  ram's  horn, 
CoOojfc,  a  sable  ;  coOdiii  utn,  sable-fur. 
Koaa,  a  goat ;  Bdsllt  cupi,  goat-cheese. 
Tejiia,  calves ;  TCi^^Ii  XBOcn,  calf  s-taih 

Obs.  7. — ^In  the  formation  of  these  adjectives  the  radical 
consonants  /[,  i,  n,  r,  r,  x,  before  ifi^  change  into  %*,  h,  m,  as : 

Mext^Xh  A  bear;  ueAt^miA,  bear's. 
OBq&y  a  sheep  ;  OB^^iA,  sheep's. 
Pefiiia,  children  ;  pe64iUt^  child's^  etc. 

i.  The  terminations  obIS  and  eBiift  are  added  to  monosyl- 
labic nouns  in  oni»»  ohi,  oii,  ohb^  as : 


Kidwh,  a  bug  ;  uondBlfi. 
GiOB'k,  an  elephant ;  cJOfldBilt. 


RoHby  a  horse  ;  ROBeBilL 
Boji^  an  ox  I  B0]6BiJI. 


Obs.  8. — Generic  adjectives  in  iu  are  also  formed  from 
some  nouns  signifying  a  human  being  in  his  physical  attri- 
butes, different  stations  of  life,  sex,  age,  etc.,  as : 

HeJOBiK'b,  man ;  ^eiOB'feilfl  rj&ai,  man's  eye. 


UactfTbf  a  shepherd ;  nacrymiit. 
Eafia,  a  woman ;  6^1fi. 


B40B^,  a  widow ;  B46Blfl. 
4tBiii(a,  a  girl;  A^AniH,  etc. 


And  also  from  the  following : 

Bon,  God ;  Bdxitt.        |    Bpari,  enemy;  Bpaxift. 

Obs.  9. — ^English  compound  words  and  nouns  in  apposi- 
tion are  rendered  in  Bussian  after  the  above  manner^  thus : 

A  horseHshoe,  <Ionia4^Dafl  004x688, 

A  tea-tray,  H^llHUfi  no4HOCi. 

A  brick-house,  RapnilqHUik  40VI. 

A  watexH^nt,  4os4eB61t  sdioOi. 

Q 
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Obs.  10. — ^The  following  adjectives  are  formed  irregu- 
larly: 


BiNin,  brother ;  Op&THiHi. 
Mjvh,  husband  ;  ufmEwn* 
flioBTb,  Jacob ;  iiouen. 

To  hope,  to  expect, 

To  rely,  to  depend  upon. 


3m,  brother-in-law ;  sfonrb. 
Man,  mother ;  ii&Tepiirb. 
4oii,  daughter ;  j|6iepin. 

EdLAitLThcn. 

Ha^i^flTbcfl  Ha  (with  the  ace.) 


We  hope,  mi  HaAteiicc. 
Yon  hope,  bu  HaAterecfc. 
They  hope,  odb  HajriKyrca. 
We  hoped,  MU  BajtiMBCfc. 
Hope,  BaA^ca,  (imperative) ;  plural,  Ba4tHTecb. 

HaAiercfl  jb  obi  noiyniSn  nicfcud 


I  hope,  n  E&KfbKXh, 

Thou  hopest,  ni  Bajciemca* 

He  hopes,  obi  Bajrierca. 

I  hoped,  «  Eijiiiuci,  jacb,  etc. 


Does  he  hope  to  receive  a  letter 

to-day  1 
Do  yon  expect  to  find  her  at  home  t 
I  do  not  expect  it. 
Could  one  rely  upon  him  t 
You  may  rely  upon  hinu 
She  relies  upon  him. 
He  depends  upon  it. 
To  find  at  home. 


cerd4Bfl  ? 
Ha^ioTecb  in  bu  sacr&n  ^  Mfima,  t 

B.  Be  Da4l>IOCb. 

M6XH0  JB  Ba  Ber6  Ba^timcaf 
Bu  M6)ReTe  ESLAtnihcn  aa  Ber6. 
0b&  Ba^^TCfl  Ba  Ber6. 
Obi  BaA-beTCfl  Ba  6to. 
1 3acT&Tb  Aoaia. 


To  laugh,  CHiiTbCff,    conjugated    like 

Ha4iflTBCfl. 
He  laughs,  obi  cirteTCB.       |    We  laugh,  vu  CMteHCii. 

Obs.  11. — ^The  e  accented  in  the  terminations  of  the 
present  indicative  is  always  pronounced  e  (yo). 


Beef,  roB^4iina. 
Ox  flesh,  roBbflHCLo  uAco. 
Mutton,  Oap^BBBa. 
Sheep's  flesh,  6ap&Bbe  iiico. 
Ox  fat,  6u4^HiJt  BiBpi. 
Cow's  fat,  kop6bI&  Htapi. 
Isinglass,  pu6ifi  KJett. 
Roast  veal,  TeJ[fi<]be  H(apR6e. 
Wolf's  den,  BdiHbfl  iiia. 


Sheep-skin,  OB^^bfl  mR^*pa. 
Hare-skin,  8^<ibfl  mR^pa. 
Sable  collar,  co6diiil  Boporatf^'b. 
A  comb-maker,  rpe6eBDiiRi. 
A  knife-maker,  flOxeBniBFi. 
Help,  ansistance,  ndMOO^b. 
Fur  coat,  m^Oa. 
Bear-skin,  Me4Btxbfl  ms^pa. 
A  fox,  4Bc£na,  jflca. 
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A  coat  lioed  with  bear-€kiiL 

A  ooat  lined  with  Bable. 
A  coat  lined  with  fox-Bkin. 


I  Me4Btsbfl  m;^ 

(  mfCsL  Ha  cotfdJMn  utif. 

I  GoOdiM  m^a. 


Obs.  12. — Generic  adjectiyes  follow  the  same  declension 
as  qualifjing  adjectives,  taking  however  in  all  the  cases 
h  before  the  termination;  as  puSiJI,  *of  fish;' genitive 
pi^iGhflio,  dative  pi!i6beHy,  etc. 

The  brother's  book.  Bp&THiea  KB^ra. 

My  brother's  book.  Kb  lira  Hoer6  0p&Ta. 

Obs.  18. — ^Possessive  adjectives  are  not  used  after  pos- 
sessive pronouns. 


To  teach. 

To  learn  (by  heart). 

To  learn,  to  study, 

What  do  you  teach  him  1 

T  teach  him  the  grammar. 

He  18  learning  his  lesson. 

lie  was  learning  the  French  and 

English  languages. 
To  learn  to  read  and  write. 
He  can  read  and  write. 


te.  I 


He  is  a  learned  man. 
To  praise,  XBuATb  (like  no6iTb). 

I  teach,  II  YH^. 
Thou  teachest,  tu  f^umi. 
He  teaches,  obi  ^htb. 
I  taught,  H  YHin,  a,  o. 


y^&Tb,  gov.  the  acc.  anddat. 
y^HTb,  gov.  the  acc. 
yqiTLCH,  gov.  the  dat. 

Heuf  BU  er6  fnmt ! 

fl  YT^  er6  rpaHM^THR-ft. 

Obi  f^ETb  CBOtt  YP<5rb. 

Obi  yqfliCJi  ♦jMiBqyscKOMY  a  aarilft- 

CBoay  B8UK&m. 
t  y^iTbCfl  rp^arb. 

f  Ofli  rp^aTButt. 

To  phiy  trick%  ^   maiitb  (like  jd- 
To  joke,  )       6An). 

We  teach,  mu  ^vni. 
You  teach,  bu  f^wie. 
They  teach,  obA  fHan, 
We  taught,  mu  ynia. 


Do  teach,  y*"^;  plural  Y^BTe. 
EXBECISB  LX. 

What  kind  of  fur  is  this  ? — It  is  the  fur  of  a  beaver. 
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From  whom  did  Peter's  son  buy  it  ? — He  bought  it  from 
Gonstantine's  brother. — ^Who  was  at  the  uncle's  house  ? 
The  neighbour's  daughter,  with  the  sister's  maid-servant, 
were  there. — Where  are  the  master's  children  ? — ^They  are 
in  the  brother's  room. — ^What  are  they  doing  there  ? — ^They 
are  learning  their  lessons. — Do  you  like  bear's  flesh  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  like  bear's  flesh,  but  I  like  veal  and  mutton. 
Whom  do  you  see  on  that  stone  bridge^  and  whom 
under  those  trees? — ^I  see  the  husband's  sister  and  the  sister's 
son. — What  do  you  expect  to  receive  from  Peter's  niece  ? 
I  expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  her. — Do  not  rely  upon 
him,  because  one  could  not  rely  upon  him. — ^Where  is  the 
wife's  friend  (fem.)  going? — She  is  going  to  the  brother's 
room,  for  the  father's  hat. — ^Do  you  know  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 
Yes,  I  do,  and  I  hope  (that)  all  Christians  know  and  read 
the  Lord's  Prayer. — Have  you  not  the  master's  ink  ? — I 
have  not,  I  have  the  uncle's  red  ink. — Are  the  Sparrow- 
hills  high  ? — ^Yes,  one  could  see  from  the  Sparrow-hills  all 
(Becb)  Moscow. — What  are  these  Chinese  eating? — ^They 
are  eating  swallows'  nests. — ^To  whom  are  you  going  ? — I 
am  going  to  Peter,  son  of  John  Souvarov. — Have  you  read 
Krylov's  fables  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  read  the  fables  of  John, 
son  of  Andrew  Krylov,  but  I  have  read  Solovyev's  and 
Karamzin's  History  of  Russia. — Where  were  you  on  Sunday 
morning  ? — ^I  was  at  Saint  Michael's  Church. — Where  were 
John's  sons? — They  were  in  Saint  Nicholas's  Church,  and 
saw  there  the  miracle-working  (qy^OTBopHbiH)  image  of  this 
saint. — With  whom  is  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter,  going  in  a 
coach  ? — She  is  going  with  her  friend  the  Countess  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  Nicholas. — ^Are  sheep- skins  dear? — ^Yes,  but 
not  so  dear  as  ox-skins. — Were  you  speaking  with  Eliza- 
beth^ daughter  of  John,  and  her  cousin  Andrew,  Son  of 
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Nicholas? — ^I  spoke  neither  with  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
with  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Nicholas. — What  did  the  uncle's 
maid-servant  give  to  the  cat  ? — She  gave  to  the  cat  some 
fish  bones,  and  the  dog  a  few  beef  bones. 

Exehcise  LXI. 

Whose  coach  do  you  see  ? — I  see  the  brother's  coach. — Is 
this  my  sister's  umbrella  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  the  sister's,  but 
the  master's  umbrella. — ^Who  is  laughing  so  loudly  f — It  is 
we  who  laugh. — You  must  not  laugh  so,  it  is  unbecoming. 
We  are  laughing  because  what  you  say  is  very  funny. — It 
is  not  true,  you  are  laughing  because  you  like  to  joke  (play 
tricks). — ^You  are  mistaken,  sir,  we  never  joke. — Where 
were  you  last  year  ? — I  was  in  Siberia,  where  a  Siberian 
gave  me  a  few  excellent  reindeers'  horns. — Upon  whom 
and  what  do  you  rely  ? — ^I  rely  upon  God  and  God's  help 
only. — ^Does  Jacob's  master  teach  your  children  well  ? — He 
teaches  them  well,  and  my  children  do  not  learn  badly* 
What  have  you  in  your  hands? — It  is  a  bird's  nest. — What 
are  these  combmakers  doing? — They  are  making  combs. 
What  are  they  making  them  from? — Prom  ox  horns. 
What  did  you  buy  in  the  market  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
I  bought  two  pood  of  sheep's  fat  and  five  poods  of 
cow's  fat. — Of  what  do  the  knifemakers  make  knife  handles  ? 
They  make  them  of  reindeers'  horns. — ^Do  you  prefer  roast 
beef  to  roast  veal  ? — ^Yes,  I  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Which  people  prefer  horse  flesh  to  any  (BcsKiu)  other? 
Calmuks  and  some  other  Asiatics. — Have  you  many  male 
relations  ? — I  have  many  male,  and  still  more  female  re- 
latives.— Have  you  seen  in  Russian  forests  lions  and 
Uones^es  ? — One  can  see  these  wild  beasts  in  Asia  and  Africa 
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only^  bat  not  in  Europe ;  and  therefore  I  have  not  seen  in 
Russia  either  lions  or  lionesses.— Where  did  you  pass  last 
winter? — ^I  passed  it  in  a  village. — ^And  I  thought  you  were 
in  Italy. — ^No,  my  parents  could  not  give  me  any  money 
this  year,  and  therefore  I  could  not  go  (noi^xaTB). — ^What 
kind  of  fur-coat  did  he  buy  at  the  fair? — He  bought  a  coat 
lined  with  beaver,  with  a  sable  collar. 


THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Tp&^aaiB  n^psbifl  ypoKi. 

Is  the  master  kind  t  4o($|rb  me  jHAteih  ? 

The  master  is  kind.  VnAteih  4o6pi. 

Is  the  pupil  diligent  t  npu6sen  jh  y^es^Ki  t 

The  pupil  is  diligent  y^^H^Bi  npni^seei. 

Obs.  I. — ^An  adjective  when  used  as  a  predicate  changes 
its  full  termination  into  an  apocopated  one.  The  apocope 
is  made  by  changing  the  masculine  terminations  ui,  iij 
into  Tiy  h,  and  in  the  feminine  and  neuter  by  cutting  off  the 
final  vowel,  as : 

466p&ift,  good  ;  apocopated,  xo6p^  4o6pa,  A06p6. 
G^Hitt,  blue ;  apocopated,  crnn,  CBHi,CHHe. 
4^ritt,  long  ;  apocopated,  46jori,  AOJri,  40ir6. 
FdpbKltt,  bittier ;  apocopated,  rdpeKi,  ropbRa,  ropi»K6. 
CnoKdfiHufi,  tranqml ;  apocopated,  cnosdeHi,  cnoKdftBa,  cnoK6fliio. 

Obs.  2. — Apocopated  adjectives  in  t,  preceded  by  two  or 
more  consonants^  take  the  euphonic  o  or  e. 

The  vowel  o  is  inserted : 

a.  Before  itb,  pireceded  by  6^  b^  n,  h,  h,  j,  p^  /(,  t,  3,  c,  r^  as : 


JldBRilt,  clever ;  JdBORl. 
PdGRifl,  timid ;  pdiJoRi. 
Rptniiflj  strong ;  RpvaoRi. 


rpdifRilt,  loud ;  rp6Mor&. 
T6hriI,  thin ;  t6horv 
CliARiA^  sweet ;  cilUoRi,  etc. 
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£!seejftum*~^A6jeciWeB  in  n,  preceded  by  x,  take  a,  instead  of  Oy  as : 

T^SKitty  heayj ;  tixevh, 

b.  And  in  the  following : 

P^SBUl,  playful ;  piaoBi. 
SJOfty  wicked;  8611. 


ndjoutt,  full ;  ndiOHi. 
A6jriit,  long ;  Adior-b. 


The  vowel  e  is  inserted : 

a.  In  adjectives  ending  in  Kh,  preceded  by  any  consonant 
except  ly  as : 

BpaCBUit,  red  ;  Bpiceni.  1    B^pHUft,  true  ;  sfpeHi. 

H6cT0uJiy  honest ;  H^creoi.  I    CBo664HUtt,  free ;  ciMKJo^eBi. 

b.  In  those  in  hx,  which  are  preceded  by  1  soft  {xh),  as : 

C^iiButt,  Strong  ;  cueoi.  |    OOiSibHuB,  abundant ;  o6£ieoi. 

e.  In  the  foUowing : 

TeoAit,  warm  ;  TeoQJi.  I    OcTpuR,  sharp  ;  oCTepi. 

CvfiTJUi,  bright ;  CBireJik.  I    Xiiputt,  canning,  XHTepi. 

Kscjully  sour ;  lAceai. 

J.  And  in  those  which  have  b  or  fi  before  the  ter- 
mination, as: 

FdpbKity  bitter ;  rdpeii,  |    BdHBul,  free ;  Btfjesi. 

B6I1IA,  bold  ;  (kSexi.  I    Gnox6MDUlt,  quiet ;  cnoKdeBi. 

£jc6^iofi.— 4oCT<51lDUlt,  worthy ;  40Ct6bbi. 

Obs.  8.  All  other  apocopated  adjectives,  although  having 
two  or  more  consonants  before  the  termination^  do  not  take 
any  euphonic  vowel. 


T6icnfft,  thick ;  TOfcn. 
rtrxlfi,  old ;  Btn-k 
r6p4uB,  prond ;  rop;rk 


4<$6pufi,  kind ;  AoOpi. 
MepTBUll,  dead ;  vepTBl. 
TBep4Utt,  hard ;  TBep4'B. 


Obs.  4.-^Apocopated  adjectives  when  joined  to  a  sub- 
stantive by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  6bitb,  '  to  be/  have 
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all  the  genders  and  both  numbers^  bat  one  case  only — the 
nominative,  as : 

fl  40dpi,  A06pa,  406p6.  I  am  kind. 

R  6hui  406pi>,  A06p&,  406p6,  I  was  kind. 

fl  6yXY  Ao6pi,  4o0p^  40dp6^  I  will  be  kind. 

Mu  4o6p&.  We  are  kind,  etc 

Obs.  5, — ^When,  however,  an  apocopated  adjective  is  used 
in  place  of  a  qualifying  adjective,  it  is  declinable,  as  : 

Crtreii  vftcflqi,  bright  moon  ;  genitive,  cotua  irtciqa,  etc 
E'fciu  pyxB,  white  hands ;  geniti?e,  Oiiuxi  pyxi,  etc 

Obs.  6.^ — Qualifying  adjectives  in  apocopated  form  are 
used  in  poetry  only,  and  are  distinguished  from  indeclinable 
ones  by  the  tonic  accent,  which  in  the  latter  is  generally 
changed,  as  : 

Eiiu  p^H,  white  hands. 

P^KH  6tiii,  the  hlmds  are  white. 

Obs,  7. — Compound  words  formed  of  two  substantives,  or 
of  a  substantive  and  an  apocopated  adjective,  although 
written  together,  have  a  distinct  declension  for  each  word  ; 
as  IJapbrpa^i,  'Constantinople,'  genitive  IJaparpa^a,  dative 
IJapiorpajty,  etc. ;  HoBropo^i,  '  Novgorod,'  genitive  HoBa- 
ropo^a,  dative  HoByropo^y,  etc. 

1  am  diligent  fl  npmi^mewh. 

Are  you  diligent  t  Hpiu^iRHU  ie  bu  1 

She  is  modest.  Ooa  CKpoMHa. 

He  is  not  poor.  Obi  bo  CftAewh. 

Is  he  proud  t  Topxh  jb  ohi  i 

Who  is  happy  I  Rto  cqaCTiBBi ! 

We  are  happy.  Mu  c^acuBBU. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary  verb  6uTb, 
'  to  be,*  is  always  omitted,  although  understood. 

Lofty,  BUC^Rlil.  I  Exacting,  Tp^OBaTBAHUfl. 

Frank,  orspoB^BBUft.      |  Domestic,  40M&mBil. 
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Healthy,  BAOpdBuft. 

Serere,  strict,  CTp6rlB. 

Kind,  ip6THlfi. 

Content,  40B&AHuft. 

Air,  Bda^yxi- 

To  sell,  npo4aB£n  (imperf.  asp.). 

To  jamp,  npi&ran. 

To  dance,  TaaqoBfin. 

To  ride,  tiXTb  Bepxon  (definite), 

I  could, 

We  could,  vu  Horii.    | 

I  shall  be  able. 
We  shall  be  able. 

Is  It  far  to  f 

From  here. 

From  there, 

What  kind,  what  sort  f 

What  sort  of  a  horse  is  yours  t 
He  is  yery  good. 
What  sort  of  friend  haye  you  f 
He  is  an  excellent  man. 
How  is  your  linen ! 
Our  linen  is  yery  durable. 
What  sort  of  new  teacher  have 
yon  got  f 

To  dare, 

I  dare,  etc.,  s   cwtn,  tu  CHteiub, 
OBicirteTb. 

I  dare  not. 
Who  dares  ! 
I  dare  say. 
I  dared,  a  cirfeA,  ciitia,  csitio.    | 

Strong, 

The  ox  is  strong. 
The  horse  is  strong. 


FertOe,  ni040p<54HUft. 

Nutritious,  nHTaTeJbHuA. 

Cleyer,  mcr^huU. 

Liberal,  ii|^4putt> 

Sonorous,  8B^<iHutt. 

To  sell,  npoiHn  (perf.  asp.). 

To  run,  (yiran. 

To  know,  SBan. 

To  ride,  t34HTb  Bepx6ifi  (indef.). 

fl  MorB,  Morja,  mofjo. 

They  could,  oei  Morjtf. 

+  fl6yiy  ncocToiiHiH. 
Mu  O^jieMi  wh  cocToifllH. 

4ajeK6  iH  40  ? 

Orcib^a. 

0TTy4a. 

KaROBl,  (KaROB^u)  ? 

RaKOBi  Bima  Jidma4b  ? 
0h&  OHesb  xopomi. 
RaKdBi  Kuni  npiireiB  t 
.  Ohi  otjAihuH  HejoBixi. 
t  RaKOB^  B&mH  DOJdTHa  ? 
HiiniH  noj6TBa  6«ieHb  npo^H^. 
RaK^Bi  Bann  adsutt  yniTejb  ? 

CMiTL.    I.  1. 

We  dare,  etc.,  mi  CMten,  bu  cvien^ 

OBli  CMiH)Tl. 

fl  DC  cuin. 

Rto  CMten. 

Otin  CBasiTb. 

We  dared,  mu  cviiH. 

CuJbHbld,  Rp^DHiA. 

Bun  cueHi. 
A6mmh  CU&B&. 
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lee  IB  stroDg.  J[e4i  Bptnon. 

ThiB  tobacco  is  strong.       BtoTh  Ta6kvh  Bpinon. 

Obs.  9. — *  Strong,' impljring  physical  strength,  is  rendered 
by  cAihEuA,  and  in  other  cases  by  KpiniUH. 


To  bloom, 

I  bloom,  etc.,  a  i^irftT^,  tu  qstrenib, 

I  bloomed,  a  ifBiii,  qvbi&,  qitid. 
I  shall  bloom,  a.  6fxY  ABtcTii. 

What  flowers  bloom  in  your  garden ! 

Various  flowers  bloom  in  our  garden. 

To  be  in  flower. 

AU  the  trees  are  in  flower. 

A  rose,  ptfaa. 
A  violet,  «i]LiRa. 
A  tulip,  Tnjbn&Di. 


To  carry,  to  take  to, 

What  are  you  carrying ! 

I  carry  nuw  the  flowers. 

Do  you  carry  them  often ! 

I  carry  them  to  him  twice  a  day. 

To  wear  clothes. 

To  wear  out  clothes. 

Defin.  Imperf,  j4tp. 


fl  eec^, 
Tu  Hecemb, 
Ohi  BeceTi, 
Mu  hbcSmi, 
Bu  eecere, 
Oh^  HBC^Tb, 


I  carry; 
Thou  earnest ; 

He  carries; 

We  carry; 

You  carry ; 

They  carry; 


We  bloom,  mu  Kstrein.  bu  mBtie- 

TB,  ofli  nvtrfn. 
We  bloomed,  mu  qittii. 
We  shall  bloom,  mu  0;^ acmi  KBtcru. 

RaKfe   i|Bi^   rj^Btrfrh   wh   BameMi 

Pli3Hue  UBtrA  nt^tjfn  vh  H&meMi 
ca4^. 

Bet  4ep^BM  n  qBtT^. 

A  forget-me-not,  Heaad^AXSU 

A  lily,  j^Jlfl. 

A  dove,  rBOSAiSBa. 

rHecTQ,  definite. 

(,  HocHTB,  indefinite. 

^To  BU  Becere  f 

fl  nec^  Tenepb  qstr^. 

*IaCT0  Jfl  BU  BXl  H6CHTe  ? 

fl  Hom^  Hxi  eH^  4Ba  p&aa  bi  Aeob. 
t  HocuTb  oJiiTbe. 
f  HaHoc^Tb  niaibe. 

Indefin,  Imperf.  Atp^ 

fl  Hom^. 
TU  DiScHinb. 

Ofll  BdCBTb. 
MU  D6cflSI'b. 
BU  BdCBTB. 

OBii  fl6cfln. 
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fl  Bikrhj  Eeciky  Hecj6, 1  carried ;        i  Bocii-k,  Bociia,  Bociio, 
fl  dfXf  HecT]&,  I  Bhall  carry ;  h  6fxf  BOCBn. 

Hec4  Becire,  carry ;  Boci,  BOciTe. 

Obs.  10. — ^In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  the  fol- 
lowing prepositional  verbs  formed  from  HeciA  and  hocAtl. 

To  bring,  npflaecTif,  Boaecrtf,  npBBOC^Tb. 
To  carry  away,  yBeCT^^  yeocBTb. 
To  carry  cot,  B^BeCTB,  BUHOc^Tb. 
To  carry  from,  OTBecrA,  oraociin. 

Obs.  11. — ^The  prefix  npH  with  verbs  of  motion  generally 
indicates  ^  towards/  and  no, '  from/  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  the  speaker. 

I  came  hither.  H  npBineJb  ck)4<. 

I  went  thither,  JI  aomerh  tya^ 

I  brought,  II  npflfl£(rL. 

I  took  to,  K  nOBeci. 

EXEECISB  LXII. 

Have  your  sons  a  kind  master  (teacher)  ? — ^The  master  of 

my  sons  is  very  kind,  but  he  is  not  strict  enough,  and 

therefore    my    sons    are    inattentive    and    lazy. — What 

animals    are  useful  to  man? — ^All  domestic  animals  are 

useful  to  man. — Do  you  want  to  buy  that  house  with  the 

garden  ? — No,  I  do  not,  because  although  the  house  is  fine 

and  lofty,  yet  (no)  the  rooms  in  it  are  small  and  low. — Is 

the  garden  large  ? — ^No,  the  garden  also  is  not  large. — Is 

it  far  from  here  to  uncle's  fields  ? — No,  it  is  near  to  them 

from  here. — ^Do  you  want  to  ride  to  the  village  of  the 

countess  B.  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  want  to  ride,  because  it  is  too 

far  from  here  to  the  countess's  village. — How  are  these 

wines? — ^These  wines  have  a  very  good  flavour  (BKycHbid) 

but  they  are  also  very  expensive. — Is  the  princess  happy  ? 

She  is  very  happy ;  her  husband  is  kind  and  amiable^  and 
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her  children  are  charming  and  obedient. — ^Is  the  school- 
mistress's friend  sincere  ? — Yes,  she  is  sincere,  faithful  and 
kind,  and  both  her  daughters  are  intelligent  and  amiable. 
Is  the  bread  new  at  your  old  baker's  ? — His  bread  is  not 
as  new  as  his  neighbour's,  and  the  rye  bread  he  has  is  too 
stale  and  too  black. — ^What  kind  of  sugar  has  your  new 
merchant  ? — ^Tt  is  white  and  cheap,  but  not  sweet  enoug-h. 
What  does  the  teacher  say? — He  says  that  learning  is 
bitter,  but  its  fruits  are  sweet. — Are  your  rooms  warm  ? 
One  is  warm  and  the  other  cold,  but  the  air  in  both  is  fresh 
and  pure. — Is  your  brother  still  ill  ? — No,  he  is  well,  but 
my  sister  is  very  ill. — Does  this  little  girl  want  to  work, 
to  read  and  to  write  ? — ^No,  she  wants  only  to  run,  to  jump 
and  to  dance. — ^What  sort  of  oats  have  these  peasants? 
Their  oats  are  large  (KpyaHbifl)  and  cheap,  but  their  hay  is 
bad  and  not  fresh. — Is  your  new  clerk  experienced  ? — Yes, 
he  is  experienced  and  diligent,  but  he  is  very  poor. — ^Whose 
horse  is  weak  and  lazy  ? — Ours. — Is  the  winter  in  Italy 
warm? — ^Yes,  but  this  year  the  winter  there  was  very 
cold. — ^Are  men  immortal  ? — No,  all  men  are  mortal. 

Exercise  LXIII. 

Is  this  painter  clever? — He  is  very  clever  and  very 
modest. — Is  your  coffee  sweet  ? — No,  it  is  bitter. — Is  the 
water  in  that  pot  warm  ? — ^No,  the  water  of  which  you 
speak  is  not  warm ;  it  is  still  cold. — How  is  the  edge  of 
your  penknife  ? — ^It  is  sharp,  but  the  edge  of  my  other 
knife  is  blunt. — Is  the  knife  sharp  ? — ^Not  very. — ^What 
sort  of  a  master  is  your  new  one  ? — H/5  is  kind  and  liberal, 
but  my  new  mistress  is  wicked  and  mean. — ^Art  thou  faith- 
ful to  thy  new  masters  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  too  severe  and 
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too  exactiDg. — Are  your  scissors  sharp  ? — ^They  are  blunt, 
but  the  tailoress's  scissors  are  sharp. — ^What  is  the  gardener 
carrying  ? — He  is  carrying  the  rake  and  the  pitchfork. 
Where  does  he  carry  them  to  ? — He  is  carrying  them  into 
the  garden. — Are  not  your  candlesticks  new  ? — ^No,  they 
are  already  old. — Are  they  of  silver  or .  of  pewter  ? — ^They 
are  of  English  pewter. — Give  me  a  sharp  fork,  this  one  is 
too  blunt. — I  have  no  sharp  forks,  all  my  forks  are  blunt. 
Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ? — Yes,  I  know  him ;  he  is 
very  insolent  and  sly,  and  therefore  no  one  likes  him. 
What  did  you  want  to  say  ? — I  wanted  to  say,  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  give  you  any  flowers. — Are  the  flowers  in 
your  garden  blooming  already? — No,  not  yet,  but  they 
will  be  blooming  soon. — ^What  colours  do  you  prefer? — I 
prefer  the  blue  and  green  colours  to  all  others. — Have  you 
many  flowers  in  your  garden  ? — ^No,  not  many,  we  have 
only  roses,  forget-me-nots,  violets,  lilies,  cloves  and  a  few 
other  flowers. — Which  trees  in  Northern  Russia  are  green 
even  in  winter  ? — Firs  and  pines  only  are  green  in  winter. 
Where  does  the  cook  take  the  firewood  to? — He  takes 
it  to  the  kitchen. — ^Does  he  take  it  often  thither? — Ho 
carries  it  only  when  his  master  orders  him. — ^Waiter,  bring 
me  a  glass  of  wine. — ^Yes,  sir. — Can  you  go  (in  a  vehicle) 
with  us  to-day  to  the  play  ? — No,  I  cannot  go  with  you,  I 
have  to  be  at  home  to-day« 
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THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON.— TpA^tqaiB  Frop6fl  VpoKi. 

Of  tab  Infibtitiyb  Mood. 

0  Heoupe^tieHHOiTB  HaRiOHeHin. 

In  order  to  conjugate  Russian  verbs  it  is  essential  to 
know  beforehand  their  two  fundamental  forms^  viz.  the 
infinitive  and  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indica- 
tive ;  and  in  verbs  wanting  the  present  tense^  the  third 
person  plural  of  the  future. 

There  are  in  Russian  two  conjugations  only,  which 
embrace  all  the  regular  verbs,  with  all  their  so-called  aspects 
(bh4x).  These  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  the  in- 
flexions of  the  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  present. 

a.  The  first  conjugation  comprises  the  verbs  having  the 
second  person  singular  ending  in  emb  and  the  third  person 
plural  in  yTB  or  iotb,  as : 

B4enib,  thoa  goest  \  unfn,  they  go. 
HHTaemb,  thou  readest;  ihtuioti,  they  read. 

b.  The  second  conjugation  comprises  the  verbs  having 
the  second  person  singular  in  hiub  and  third  person  plural 
in  an  or  HTb,  as : 

AemAmh,  thou  liest  down ;  i^mkrh,  they  lie  down* 
FoBopiiinB,  thou  epeakest ;  rofiopiirb,  they  speak. 

All  regular  verbs,  according  to  the  termination  of  the 
infinitive,  and  the  inflexion  of  its  first  person  singular  of 
the  present  indicative,  are  subdivided  into  ten  classes ;  .of 
which  the  first  eight  belong  to  the  first,  and  the  two  last 
(the  ninth  and  tenth")  to  the  second  conjugation. 
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Class  1  has  the  infinitiye  in  Tb^  and  the  first  person  in  lo^ 

preceded  hy  a  vowel,  which  is  preserved  in  conjugation. 

AUti-ih,  to  do ;  Jitia-D,  I  do. 
Mtai-n,  to  ehuge ;  rtei-B,  I  change. 
HMt-n,  to  haye  -,  mtb^n,  I  have. 
Tnm-Tb,  to  rot;  rsi-D  I  rot. 
4y-Tby  to  blow ;  A;f-D,  I  blow. 

Class  2  has  the  infinitive  in  aTb  preceded  bjaconsonant^ 
and  in  atb  after  a  vowel,  having  the  first  person  in  lOj  as : 

Op^Tb,  to  plough ;  opi&,  I  plough. 
(AaJb,  to  sow ;  civ,  I  sow. 

To  shake. 

To  slumber,  to  doze, 

To  drip, 

I  shake,  etc.,  a  xoi^&ii),  m  xai^ 
Ojemb,  oiTB  KOJ^en. 


1.2. 


I  shook,  fl  B0Je6aJi. 

I  wiU  shake,  a  Cfxf  Kaie6&n. 


Koje6aTb. 
4peMaTb. 
KanaTb. 

We  shake,  etc.,  uu  lOJ^diean,  bu 

KOJ^ere,  oai  ROj£(UDrb. 
We  shook,  uu  KOied&iH. 
We  will  shake,  uu  6fAewh  Keie6&n. 


Obs.  1. — ^Verbs  of  the  second  class  in  arb,  preceded  by 
6,  n,  or  M ,  take  in  the  first  person  an  j  before  H). 


It  drips,  Kkaien, 

It  dripped,  Eanajio. 

It  rains,  40x41  HAen. 

It  was  raining,  mejrb  40x4k 

Rain,  40X4l>- 

Hail,  TpSiXh. 

Thunder,  rposn. 

Thunderstorm,  rp03& 

It  lightens  (the  lightning  flashes). 

We  shall  have  rain. 

It  has  left  off  raining. 

To  swallow. 
To  gnaw, 

I  gnaw,  n  rjox^,  m  rj6scmb,  obi 

rj6xen. 
I  gnawed,  a  riOAkn. 


It  drizzles,  Kpriojenb. 
It  drizzled,  KpanaJO. 

It  snows,  CHtri  EAGTh. 

It  was  snowing,  miWh  CBtn. 

Snow,  cn'firi. 

It  hails,  rpaAi  Q4en. 

It  thunders,  rpon  rpeifiin. 

Lightning,  vdjHlfl. 

MdiHtfl  csepKaerb. 

ByAOTl  4oa;4b. 

40S4B  npomeji. 

FjOTaib.  1. 1. 
FiO^aTb.  I.  2. 

We  gnaw,  vu  TiCKem,  bu  rJdse- 

TO,  OHli  TAdmjTb, 

We  gnawed,  vu  rJ04&n. 
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Obs.  2. — The  consonants   n^  t,  b,  c,  t,  k,  x,  in  verbs    ol 
the  second  dass^  change  into  m,  h,  or  m. 


To  wave,  to  brandish, 

MaxaTb. 

To  breathe. 

4biinaTb. 

To  cut, 

* 
PisaTb. 

To  write, 

IlHeaTB. 

I.  2. 


I  breathe,  a  ff,umf,  etc 

I  breathed,  a  4um^i. 

I  shall  breathe,  a  CfAY  Auman. 

Breathe,  AUiuii,  4uuiuTe. 


I  wave,  a  Mam^,  etc. 
I  waved,  a  Hax&ii. 
I  will  wave,  a  6fxY  uaa&tk. 
Wave,  Hamil,  Mam^Te. 


Both, 


TKaKx — ^raKT,  n. 

( II— H. 

And,  11. 

Both  (the  one  and  the  other),     II  TOTb,  h  Apyrou. 


Obs.  8. — ^Two  or  more  subjects  in  the  singular,  connected 
by  either  of  the  above  copulative  conjunctions,  require  the 
verb  or  the  attribute  in  the  plural. 


John  and  Nicholas  are  ill. 

The  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

Both  Mary  and  Laura  are  my  pupils. 

Both  Moscow  and  London  are  cities. 

Both  are  immortal. 

Either  one  or  the  other  will  be  at 

our  house. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  will  be 

here. 


Dbubx  h  HHROi&tl  6oJi>n6. 

An6cT0JU  neipi  h  naserb. 

Raai  Mapla  raai  h  Ja^pa  mou  y<ie 

Byahi. 
H  HocEsa  H  A6BA0B^  ropo4& 
n  Ton  H  4pyr6A  OesciiepTBU. 
fJLA6o  TOTb,  JiHCio  APTr6ft  CfAen  y 

Baci. 
f  no   Ton,   HH  4pyr6ft  HO  afAcn 

BA'BCb. 


Obs.  4. — ^The  predicate  is  put  in  the  singular  when  two 
or  more  subjects  in  the  singular,  and  of  the  same  gender, 
are  connected  by  a  conjunction,  denoting  an  exclusive 
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action  attributed  either  to  one  of  the  two  subjects,  or  to 
each  alternatively.  The  following  couj  unctions  are  of  this 
class: 

Either, — or,  Ak6o, — itSo. 

Neither, — ^nor,  Hh, — hh. 

Not  only, — but,  He  T6ibK0^ — no  H. 

First  one, — then,  To, — ^ro. 

Either  one  or  the  other  will  be  re-  JLido  Ton,  irfido  4pyr^ll  6fi^9en  Bar- 

oompenaed.  paB^^Bi. 

Neither  cold  nor  heat  acts  npon  him.  Hh  T6ioxh,  hh  xapi  bo  ^flcrayen 

Ha  Herd. 

Not  only  yoo,  but  I  also  was  not  there.  He  TdjbKO  BU,  bo  R  «  b^  6urb  rasn. 

First    one    and  then    another  was  To  04^bi,  to  4Pyr<$ft  cnpaniHian  o 

asking  aboot  yon.  saci. 

Obs.  5. — When,  however,  the  subjects  connected  by  alter- 
native conjunctions  are  of  different  gender,  and  have  for 
their  predicate  an  adjective  or  a  verb  in  the  past  tense,  the 
predicate  is  put  in  the  plural. 

Heat  or  cold  is  injurious.  JRaph  in  CT^xa  ipeitBA. 

Neither  be  nor  she  was  there.  Hh  obi,  bh  ob&  b6  6uih  tarn. 

Either  the  brother  or  the  sister  will  Ji<k>  6parb,  ii6o  cecrpi  6fxfrh  Ba- 
be recompensed.  rpas^ea^. 

Obs.  6. — An  adjective  referring  to  two  nouns  of  different 
gender  agrees  in  gender  with  the  masculine,  and  is  put  in  the 
pluraL 

The  kind  king  and  qneen.  4ddpue  Kopto  H  BopoJ^Ba. 

The  iDdostrious  father  sad  mother       Tpj40UD6iBue  m^uh  h  van  dfiittk. 
are  poor. 

Obs.  7. — ^A  common  noun,  referring  to  two  or  more  pro- 
per names,  or  to  adjectives,  must  be  in  the  plural. 


The  riTers  Dnieper  and  Volga  are       P*bh  4Btnpi  H  Bdira  0740x6401. 
RaTigBhle» 
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Nicholas  and  Andrew  are  brothers.         BmnoifJk  h  As^p^t  6p&thM. 

The  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  abound       Mopi  H^'pnoe  ■  Kacnlttcsoe  ■aoOii- 


in  fish.  lyion  pA(k>i. 

To  act,  A^flcTBOBan. 
Sealing-wax,  CTpr^Tb. 


Recompensed,  narpaxjiSHBUtt 
Conscience,  c6wicn,  f. 
A  table-napkin,  cai^^KS. 
A  table-dotb,  CK&ieprb. 


A  wafer,  odtiana. 
To  seal,  nei&Tan. 


Out,  t  Ha  ABOpi. 

How  is  it  out  of  doors  t  KaEOsd  ea  jtsopt? 

It  is  yery  dark  out.  Ha  4M)pt  dsesb  Tendw 

A  heavy  storm,  CaibHaii  rpo8&. 


Exercise  LXIV. 

Does  your  brother  or  sister  know  where  our  school- 
mistress is  now  ? — No,  neither  my  brother  nor  my  sister 
knows  where  she  is  now. — Are  the  plate  and  the  dish 
clean  ? — ^No,  neither  the  plate  nor  the  dish  is  clean. — ^Is 
this  good  ? — ^Neither  this  nor  that  is  good. — Who  told  her 
that  the  kind  father  and  mother  are  ill  ? — Either  Nicholas 
or  his  brother  said  so. — Is  there  not  some  one  ill  in  this 
house? — Either  the  father  or  the  son  is  ill. — Are  the 
brother  and  sister  well? — ^Neither  the  brother  nor  the 
sister  is  well. — Had  you  many  brothers  ? — ^I  had  (Cbijo) 
two  brothers  and  one  sister. — ^Is  the  city  of  Moscow 
pretty? — ^Yes,  the  city  of  Moscow  is  large  and  fine. 
Has  your  niece  been  in  the  fine  city  of  Moscow  ? — No, 
but  she  was  in  the  ciiy  of  Athens. — Where  are  this  monk 
and  that  clergyman  going? — ^They  are  going  into  the 
temple. — ^What  are  you  cutting? — ^I  am  cutting  bread. 
What  are  this  tailor  and  that  bootmaker  cutting  ? — ^The 
tailor  is  cutting  red  and  blue  cloth,  and  the  bootmaker  is 
cutting   yellow  and   black   leather. — ^Will  they  both  be 
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recompensed? — Either  he  or  his  son  will  be  recompensed. 
Will  the  brother  or  sister  be  recompensed  abo  ? — ^Neither 
the  brother  nor  the  sister  will  be  recompensed.— -Is  Athens 
now  rich? — I  can  say  that  the  ancient  (^peBHiH)  city  of  Athens 
was  g'reat  and  rich,  but  modem  (hobuh)  Athens  is  small 
and  poor. — ^Does  he  or  his  brother  see  on  that  little  table 
the  new  works  of  the  celebrated  authoress  ? — ^Neither  he 
nor  his  brother  see  on  that  little  table  any  books. — ^Where 
have  the  boy  and  the  little  girl  been  with  their  poor  sick 
little  dog  ? — ^They  were  in  their  parents^  warm  little  room. 
Who  wanted  to  give  you  a  new  linen  napkin  ? — ^The  faith- 
ful servant  of  my  good  friend  Alexander,  son  of  Peter. 
Who  has  been  reading  this  book  7 — ^The  master  and  his 
lady  pupil  were  reading  it. — ^Did  your  servant  bring  a 
tumbler  and  a  wine-glass  ? — Yes,  she  did,  but  neither  were 
clean. — ^Who  is  there  dozing  in  the  uncle's  easy-chair? 
The  old  nurse  is  dozing. — ^Gould  she  come  to  you  yester- 
day?— She  could,  but  she  would  not. — ^Do  you  see  the 
table  and  all  that  is  on  it  7 — I  see  the  table^  but  I  see 
nothing  on  it. 

Exercise  LXV. 

Was  it  raining  or  snowing  yesterday  ? — ^No,  there  was 
no  rain  or  snow  yesterday,  but  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  on  Wednesday  last  week  the  weather  was  very  bad. 
Has  it  left  off  raining  7 — ^No,  it  has  not  yet  left  off  raining, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  go  for  a  walk. — Does  the  countess 
like  to  ride  on  horseback? — Yes,  she  does  very  much. 
Who  likes  to  read  and  to  write  ?— The  diligent  lady  pupil. 
Boes  she  write  well  already  7 — No,  she  does  not  write  well 
yet. — Had  this  servant  something  new  ? — She  had  a  new 
dress  and  a  handkerchief,  which  her  kind  mistress  gave 
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(nojiapAib)  her. — ^Has  our  old  laundress  brought  the  linea 
ah-eady  ? — No,  she  will  bring  it  to-morrow. — ^Who  carried 
away  from  here  the  table-cloth,  which  the  servant  brought  ? 
No  one  carried  it  away,  it  is  here  on  the  table. — ^Where 
is  that  dragoon  galloping  to  ? — He  is  not  galloping,  but  is 
going  at  a  trot. — ^Where  did  the  maid-servant  carry  away 
my  yellow  dress  to  ? — She  has  taken  it  to  the  bed-room. 
Happy  is  one  whose  conscience  is  pure. — Who  took  my 
steel  pens? — ^Either  the  master  or  his  pupil  took  them. 
Has  the  servant  brought  the  new  tumblers  and  wine- 
glasses already  f — Not  yet,  but  there  he  is  coming  himself, 
and  is  carrying  not  only  the  new  tumblers  and  wine-glasses, 
but  also  a  table-cloth  and  a  few  knives,  forks,  spoons  and 
table-napkins. — To  whom  are  you  writing  this  letter  ? — ^I 
am  writing  to  my  daughter. — Do  you  not  want  some 
wafers  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  want  any  wafers,  I  always  seal  my 
letters  with  red  or  black  sealing-wax ;  but  light  this  wax 
candle,  if  you  please,  for  me. — There  it  is,  I  have  lit  it. — ^I 
thank  you  then  very  much,  I  want  nothing  more. — Where 
did  the  maid-servant  go  ? — She  went  into  the  garden  for 
the  children,  because  it  is  already  time  for  them  to  take 
tea. — Go  to  the  garden  and  bring  (npHBecrfi)  the  chil- 
dren here,  because  it  thunders  and  lightens. — But  they 
are  not  afraid  of  thunder  or  lightning. — I  know  that, 
but  the  governess  says  that  in  such  weather  they  should 
be  in  the  room  and  not  out. — Is  the  storm  outside  heavy  ? 
The  storm  is  not  very  heavy. — ^Is  the  sky  clear? — No, 
there  are  still  thick  clouds  passing  (xo^Atb),  so  that  I 
think  we  shall  have  a  thunderstorm. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 
Tpn^qaTB  Tperin  YpoKi. 

Of  the  InfinUive   {continued). 

Class  3  has  the  infinitive  in  otb,  preceded  by  OJ,  op^  first 
person  in  H) : 

Roidn,  to  prick ;  kojio,  I  prick. 

Obs.  1. — ^There  are  but  five  verbs  with  this  ending. 

Class  4  has  the  infinitive  in  BaTB,  preceded  by  e^  O9  first 
person  in  h)^  before  which  e  is  changed  into  h)  (ate,  He,  me 
are  changed  into  asy^  Hy,  my),  and  o  into  y. 

rop&-BaTi>,  to  grieye  ;  rop-i&-X),  I  grieve. 
HCe-BaTb,  to  chew ;  as-y-i6,  I  chew. 
CorftTO-BaTb|  to  advise ;  cor^T-y-H),  I  adviae. 


I  was  writing,  a.  nHCilii. 
I  waa  ploughing,  a  naxaii. 
I  was  drinking,  a  dhji. 
I  was  working,  a  pafidrai'i. 
I  led,  a  BeJi. 


I  did,  a  4tJ[aii. 
I  grieved,  a  ropeaajii. 
I  advised,  a  coBtTOBaii. 
I  read,  a  iDTaji. 
I  rode,  a  iiajii. 


Obs.  2. — Russian  verbs  have  one  past  tense  only;  thus, 
"  I  was  working/'  '^  I  did  work/'  '^  I  worked/'  etc.,  are  ren- 
dered A  paooTaii. 

Where  have  you  been  I  T^'k  BU  6i^iH  ? 

I  was  at  Calais.  B.  6ux&  Bi  Kaj^. 

Obs.  3.— Foreign  nouns  ending  in  0,  e,  y,  u  are  inde- 
clinable. 

The  weather.  nor64a. 

How  is  the  weather  1  BaROB^  nor64a? 

It  is  fine  weather.  lIpeRp^CHaa  nor64a« 

It  is  bad  weather.  4yPH^  nord^a* 
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Obs.  4. — *  It  is/  being  the  present  tense  of  the  imper« 
Bonal  verb  cctl,  is  not  translated: 


It  18  cold. 
It  18  warm. 


X3jl04Hi5. 

Teud. 


Obs.  5. — *  It  is/  ecrt,  when  referring  to  an  indefinite 
adjective,  is  not  translated,  and  the  adjective  is  put  in  the 
neuter. 

These  indefinite  adjectives  in  the  neuter,  used  with  the 
impersonal  verb  ecTB,  'it  is,*  form  compound  impersonal 
verbs,  which  govern  the  dative : 


I  am  cold. 
I  was  cold. 
I  shall  be  cold. 
Who  will  be  pleased! 
He  will  be  pleased. 
It  will  be  cold. 
Were  you  warm  ! 
I  was  Tery  hot 
Who  feels  very  hot  t 

Out  (of  doors). 

How  is  it  out  of  doors ! 
It  is  very  damp  out. 
It  is  foggy. 
It  is  dry. 

Dull,  nacMYpBUl!. 
Dry,  cyx6tt. 

Hot,  »HPKilt. 

The  weather,  nordAa. 


Hu-ft  (ecTb)  xoiojind. 
MhI:  6buo  xoi04H6. 
HHli  6^4eTi  X040J(h6. 
KOM^  6fAeTh  npiSTHo  7 
Eiif  CfACTb  npiiTHO. 
E;^4en  xai04ud. 
Biuo  M  BaMi  Teni6  { 
BlSiJO  6^euh  »apRO. 
RoM^  dnesh  BtiipKO  t 

Da  4B0p%. 

BaffOD^  Ha^Bopt? 
Ha  ABopi  c^po. 
TyMaeno. 
C^o. 

Damp,  wet,  ctip^ft. 
Clear,  bright,  icHuB. 
Dark,  Teveull. 
Bad  weather,  Henord^a. 


Obs.  6. — ^When  the  subject  consists  of  a  proper  and 
common  noun  the  predicate  agrees  in  gender  with  the  latter : 


The  city  ot  Riga  is  rich. 
The  riyer  Dnieper  is  deep. 


rdpo^i  Pira  6orkn, 
PtK&  4Htnpi  rjyOos^ 
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Ob8.  7. — Two  or  more  adjectives  in  the  singular^  when 
used  in  the  genitive,  dative^  instramental,  oi  prepositional 
cases,  require  the  noun  to  which  thej  refer  to  be  put  in  the 
plural: 

I   do    not   like   white  and  black  H  ae  xn6xi>  ^Spearo  a  oiiaro  qb^ 

(coIouTs).  T6rL. 

In  the  high  and   low   hovtei  the  Bi  buc6koiii  b  RivaKon  40H&n  1611- 

rooms  are  small.  Baiu  mtukii. 

Obs.  8. — ^In  the  nominative  case,  however,  after  a  few 
adjectives  in  the  singular,  the  substantive  is  put  in  the 
singular  and  not  in  the  plural. 

The  red  and  white  houses  are  high.        Rp^Hull  ■  0ftiuft  40Mi  bucok^. 
White  and  black  oolouxa  are  oppoeitea.     Etiufl  h  ^gpauH  ifBtn  npoTKBOno- 

JldXBU. 

The  first  and  teoond  honra  are       n^pBUtt  h  Biopdt  ^aci  npoBe4eE&. 
spent. 


To  feel, 

I  feel,  a  ^rfKTByn. 

ThoQ  feelesi,  ni  H^BCTByenifc. 

He  feelsy  owh  H^acTByen. 

I  felt,  a  H^BCTBoaaji,  a,  0. 

I  shall  fed,  a  6fAf  H^TBoaan. 


^ySCTBOBaTB,  I.  4. 

Wefeely  hu  Tf  BCTByem. 
Yon  feel,  BU  i^acTByere. 
They  feel,  obA  <i^BCTByi>n. 

We  felt,  MU  H^BCTBOB&IB. 

We  shall  feel,  mi  OfA^vb  if  bctbo. 
Ban. 


Feel,  i^BCiByft ;  plural,  nf  BCTByMTO. 


How  do  yon  feel  1 

Less,  fewer. 
Less,  fewer— than. 

He  haa  fewer  horsea  than  I. 
He  has  less  doth  than  yon. 


t  Faai  BU  ce6i  i^BCTByeie  7 

M^Hi^e. 

Meflie — H^seiB. 

y  Ber6  M^Bfie  JomaA^tt  E^xenLywuL 
y  Ber6  u€ate  cyBB&  a^seia  y  Baci. 


Obs.  9. — 'Less'  and  'fewer'  are  rendered  by  M^aie, 
which  governs  the  genitive. 
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Much^ 

Maeh  better. 
Much  worse. 
Much  stronger. 
Much  weaker. 


Fopas^o. 

rop&8AO  Inline. 
rop^40  xyse. 

rop4840  CHlbBte. 

rop&84o  ciaOte. 


Obs.  10.—'  Much/  before  a  comparative^  is  translated 
ropa3AO. 


Do  you  drink  wine ! 
Does  he  not  speak  ! 
Was  then  the  house  his  ! 
Yes,  it  was  his. 


f  P&3rt  BU  DbeTO  BHHO  ? 

f  FkdBt  OBI  He  roBopHTb? 
t  P&srft  40M1  Cu4i  ero  7 
Asl,  6to  Ohwb  er6  aomi. 


Obs.  11. — English  interrogative  sentences  expressing 
doubt^  or  in  which  '  do '  is  used  with  a  certain  emphasis^  are 
rendered  by  passt. 

To  draw,  PacoBaib. 

To  fret,  TocKOBaiB. 

To  fret  after,       TocKOsaTb  no  (with  the  pre- 
positional). 

HapHCOB&n  Kapr^ny. 
flapHCOB&Tit  noprp^n. 
Obi  HapBCOB^'b  BapxiHy. 
Obi  pHcoB^i. 

Fpa^i  H^eTL. 

Mop63HTL  (impersonal  verb). 
Ger64Bff  npeRpicBaii  nor64a,  HOip^Tfr 
arc  4Ha  m&rb  40S4i»* 

B^epa  6&J0  cApo,  HO  8&BTpa  6fA^^ 

c^xo. 
E^eTb  ciihuuik  40»4B. 
BfA&n  Aomxb. 
Tpo3k  npoaiJ&. 

Frost,  Mopdsi. 
Hail,  rpa4i. 
The  cold,  xdiOA^ 


To  draw  a  picture. 

To  draw  a  picture  (likeness). 

He  drew  a  picture. 

He  was  drawing. 

It  hails. 
It  freezes. 

To-day  the  weather  is  fine,  but  the 
day  before  yesterday  we  had 
rain. 
It  was  damp  yesterday,  but  to-mor- 
row it  will  be  dry* 
It  rains  fast. 
We  shall  have  rain. 
The  thunderstorm  has  ceased. 
Storm,  6fpB, 
Sleet,  roJOJ^4Bita. 
Warmth,  leiud. 
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ExBuciSB  LXVI. 

What  are  you  doing  there  ? — ^I  am  drawing. — What  are 
you  drawing  ? — ^I  am  drawing  a  little  horse  for  my  sister. 
Does  this  officer's  sister  dance  well  ? — She  dances  excel- 
lently.— ^With  whom  did  your  niece  dance  at  the  countess's 
ball  ? — She  did  not  dance  with  anybody,  she  never  dances. 
Whom  is  this  little  girl  kissing? — She  kisses  her  kind 
nurse. — After  whom  is  this  unfortunate  widow  fretting  ? 
She  is  fretting  after  her  son. — ^Where  is  her  son  ? — He  is 
abroad. — ^Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — We  have  fewer 
friends  than  you. — Has  the  German  as  much  of  your  money 
as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours. — ^What 
have  you  seen  in  Riga  7 — I  saw  there  many  lofty  houses 
and  many  broad  streets,  but  few  large  gardens,  and  not  a 
single  park. — Have  I  taken  your  gloves,  or  my  own  ? — You 
have  taken  your  own,  and  my  sister  took  mine. — What 
kind  of  weather  had  you  yesterday  in  the  village  ? — It  was 
very  cold  there  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  yesterday  it 
was  warm. — Which  dresses  did  she  bring  ? — She  brought 
the  white  and  yellow  dresses. — Did  not  she  bring  the  red 
also  ? — ^No,  she  did  not  bring  it. — How  is  the  road  ? — ^The 
road  is  very  bad. — ^Has  their  neighbour  as  many  dogs  as 
horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
Has  the  merchant  as  many  ships  as  we  ? — He  has  fewer 
ships  than  we,  and  we  have  less  com  than  he. — Is  it  hot 
out  ? — ^No,  it  is  raining.— Were  the  peasants  sowing  barley 
yesterday  ? — ^No,  the  whole  of  yesterday  it  was  snowing 
and  hailing. — It  has  left  off  snowing  now,  and  therefore  go 
and  tell  the  peasants  that  they  may  sow  the  corn. — How 
are  your  meadows  ? — ^They  are  already  green. — ^Why  did 
you  not  come  to  us  yesterday  ? — I  did  not  come  to  you 
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because  the  weather  was  too  bad. — Does  this  Italian  draw 
well  ? — ^Yes,  but  that  Frenchman  draws  still  better. — ^Did 
the  German  describe  France  well  ? — He  described  it  much 
better  than  the  Italian. — ^Which  pen  had  you  and  which 
had  he  ? — I  had  the  pen  you  see  here,  and  he  had  my  sister's 
pen. — Does  your  sister  write  as  well  as  you  ? — She  writes 
much  better  than  I. — Did  the  lauhdress  wash  your  linen  ? 
What  kind  of  wreath  had  the  charming  bride  on  her  head  P 
She  had  a- wreath  of  real  flowers. 

Exercise  LXVIL 

Is  her  dress  as  pretty  as  mine  ? — Her  dress  is  much  pret* 
tier  than  yours. — How  is  the  weather  to-day  out  ? — ^The 
weather  to-day  is  much  better  than  yesterday. — ^Is  it  rain- 
ing ? — ^No,  it  has  left  off  raining,  only  it  is  a  little  dull. 
You  are  pale  to-day,  are  you  ill  then  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  ill, 
but  I  do  not  feel  quite  well. — How  did  you  feel  (yourself) 
yesterday  ? — I  felt  much  better  than  to-day. — Is  the  cold 
great  to-day  ? — No,  it  is  not  cold  to-day,  one  may  even  say 
that  it  is  warm,  but  the  weather  is  disagreeable. — Has  the 
cook  brought  the  boiled  eggs  ? — Yes,  she  has  brought  them 
already. — Are  you  going  on  foot  to  the  railway? — No,  I 
do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  I  am  going  in  a  carriage,  aud  I 
have  already  sent  my  servant  for  one. — -Did  she  cook  to- 
day ? — Yes,  she  made  a  soup  with  greens,  and  roasted  a  fat 
turkey,  which  I  will  eat  at  my  dinner  with  some  salad. 
How  many  times  have  you  been  this  year  to  the  French 
plays  ? — Only  three  times ;  only  five  times. — How  many 
horses  have  you  got  ? — ^I  have  a  pair  only,  but  they  gallop 
excellently.— Who  is  this  woman  ? — It  is  the  woman  who 
washes  our  linen. — ^Does  she  wash  also  the  floors  7 — She 
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does  not  wash  any  floors,  she  washes  linen  only.— Whose 
is  that  charming  child  that  plays  at  ball  in  the  garden  yon- 
der ? — ^It  is  the  rich  banker's  little  son. — Where  did  you 
bring  these  fruits  from  ? — I  brought  them  from  the  garden. 
Are  they  ripe? — ^They  are  riper  than  those  which  our  kind 
aunt  brought  for  us  yesterday. 


THIRTY-POURTH    LESSON. 

TpA4iiaTi»  HeTBepjuH  VpoKi. 

Of  the  Infiniiive  {continued). 

Class  5  has  the  infinitive  in  axb  preceded  by  a  consonant^ 
first  person  in  y : 

PB-An,  to  tear ;  pB-y,  I  tear. 
S4-an,  to  wait ;  as4-y>  I  wait. 

Class  6  the  infinitive  in  tb  preceded  by  a  vowel^  first 
person  in  By,  My,  ny : 

TRn-Xht  to  liTe ;  si-b^,  I  live, 
nju-n,  to  Bwim  ;  uu-Bf ,  I  swim. 

Obs.  1. — Of  the  twelve  verbs  belonging  to  this  class,  six 
only  preserve  the  vowel  in  the  indicative;  the  other  six 
have  the  vowel  before  m,  h,  either  changed  or  left  out,  as : 

SKan,  to  squeeze ;  smy,  I  squeeze, 
fln,  to  take  ;  hn^,  I  take. 

Class  7  has  the  infinitive  in  tb  or  th,  first  person  in  y 
after  consonants  6,  4>  t,  3,  c,  p,  r,  k  : 

Bec-Tii,  to  lead  ;  B6-4^,  I  lead. 
rpec-Ti,  to  row ;  rpe-6/,  I  row. 
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Class  8  has  the  infinitive  in  HyiB,  first  person  in  hv  pre* 
ceded  generally  by  a  consonant : 

3fl0-HyTb,  to  feel  cold ;  zi6-Ej,  I  feel  cold. 
dliin-ByTb,  to  adhere ;  lin-HY,  I  adhere. 


:l 


1.6. 


To  take,  Epaib, 

To  call^  3BaTi> 

Obs.  2. — Some  monosyllabic  verbs  of  the  fifth  class  take 
the  eaphonic  e  or  o : 


I  take,  etc.,  a  Oep^,  tu  Oep&nib,  obi 

depSn. 
We  take,  etc.,  MuOep^irB,  bu  Oepciie, 

oai  dep^. 


I  call,  etc,  fl  80B^,  TU  soBeoib,  ob-k 

aoBen. 
We  call,  etc.,  HU  bobcmi,  bu  soBere 


I  called,  fl  BBaii,  BBaia,  8Baj6. 
We  called,  mu  8B&jb. 
I  will  call,  fl  6fAY  BBaTb. 
We  will  call,  mu  6fAGVb  SBan. 
Call,  BOfli,  BOBiie. 


To  take, 

I  took,  fl  GpaJi. 

We  took,  HuOpLiH. 

I  will  take,  fl  6fAY  Opan,  etc. 

We  will  take,  mu  6^4eMi6paTb,  etc. 

I  have  taken,  fl  BSfljU. 

Take,  Oepii,  Ocpiiie. 

Not  long  ago,  lately. 
The  other  day,  lately. 

He  waa  at  home  not  long  ago. 
We  saw  him  the  other  day. 

In  summer,  lirovb. 

In  spring,  BeCHdio. 

In  the  morning,  ^pOMi. 


C  EpaTB,  imperfect  aspect. 
(  BaflTb,  perfect  aspect. 

We  have  taken,  mu  BsiijH, 

I  will  take,  etc.,  fl  BOSbM^,  m  bo3&- 

Memb,  OBi  BosbMen. 
We  will  take,  etc.,  mu  BOSbM^Mi,  bu 

BoabMcfxe,  ob^  BosbMyrb. 
Take,  BOBbMi,  BOSbMiie. 

4aBHHa. 

HaM^AHH* 

Ohi  A^B^a  Cun,  a6u^ 

Mu  BH^tlH  erO  flBM^ABI. 

In  autumn,  6ceBbfl). 
In  winter,  BBMdn. 
At  night,  H^HbH). 
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Obs.  3. — ^Times  of  the  day  or  seasons,  in  answer  to  the 
question  '  when  ?' '  at  what  time  ?'  when  standing  alone^  are 
put  in  the  instrumental  case ;  but  when  thej  are  in  con- 
junction with  some  determinative  word  they  are  put  in  the 
accusatiye,  with  the  preposition  vh. 


It  is  warm  in  summer,  bat  oold  in 

antumn  and  winter. 
ThiB  winter  is  extremely  oold. 

Last  summer  we  had  very  little 

fruit. 
Last  night  he  came  to  ns. 

He  came  at  night. 

I  am  a  man  and  she  is  a  woman. 


JLitovb  mkpKO,  HO  dceHBD  b  Bm6n 
xojoah6. 

H^HtmHflfl    BHIl4    HpeSBUH^flO    xo- 

Bi  np^ouoe  iiio  y  eaci  Ciuo  dneflb 

Bi  npdnuyio  HOHb  oei  npHm&ii  wh 

Bam. 
Oh%  npam^xL  ndihn, 

t  fl  MysH^Ha  a  ofl&  as^HntHoa. 


Obs.  4. — ^A  substantive  predicate  is  put  in  the  nominative 
when  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition  by  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb  *  to  be/  Gbitb. 


A  man  is  a  sensible  being. 
London  and  Moscow  are  cities. 
Both  the  horse  and  the  ass  are 

domestic  animals. 
Both  Andrew  and  Nicholas  were 

uncle's  children. 
Adam  was  the  first  husbandman. 


HeioBtRi  ecn  cymecrsd  pa3;fiiHoe. 

JLoBAOB'b  H  MocKBa  cyn  ropo4^ 

H  jdmaAB  ■  Qceii  cyn  40H&mHlfl 

SHBdTHUfl. 

4'tra. 
fAAaifL  dftui  n^pBun  seiueAia- 


Obs.  5. — A  substantive  predicate  connected  with  the 
subject  by  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  ShiTb^  ^  GbUi/  is  put  in 
the  nominative  when  it  denotes  some  natural  state  of  the 
subject,  and  in  the  instrumental  when  it  denotes  some  state 
dependent  on  some  act  of  the  subject ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  verb  Sbui  becomes  a  predicate,  and  the  substantive  its 
complement. 

Cain  was  Adam's  son.  R&hbi  Curb  cuhi  A^^a. 
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Cain  was  the  murderer  of  his  bro- 
ther Abel. 

He  was  my  brother. 

He  was  a  diligent  boy,  bnt  now  he 
is  lazy. 

Intolerable,  necB^CHUi. 
Suffocating,  A^oiBUtt. 

Dusty,  Dl^.ILHUtt. 

Windy,  BiTpiinuil. 
Witty,  ocTpo^aiHutt. 
To  write,  HanscaTb,  perf.  asp. 
A  criminal,  npeciynHBEi. 

Rough 


in  cBoero 


KkEWh  6hLn  ydfttqei) 

ABeifl. 
Ohi  6iwb  Mott  6parb. 
Orb  6uJii  npni^xBun  idLn»<iHKOif-b, 
a  len^pb  AtBAat, 

Heat,  sapi,  »ap&. 
Sultriness,  sooit. 
Temperate,  yaiipeHHuft. 
Overwhelmed,  cospymeflDUfl. 
Still,  calm,  Tixfit. 
To  finish  plougliing,  Bcnaxan. 
An  evil-doer,  ai04ttt. 
9  6fpBoe  Hdpe. 


Pleased,  glad,  Pa^t,  a,  o,  (gov.  the  dat.). 

Obs.  6. — ^The  adjective  fBjf;b  has  the  apocopated  form  only 


Who  is  glad  to  see  you  7 

I  am  glad. 

Is  she  glad  t 

He  is  glad  you  came. 

I  am  glad  of  it. 

Good  morning. 

I  wish  you  good  health. 


Rto  pa4i  B^^^b  Baci  t 

11  pa4i. 

Pa4aiflOBa? 

Oai  paAi  HTO  Bbi  npenuH. 

fl  ^oMy  pm% 

S^puBCTByllTe. 

1 4d6paro  BAopdBbfl  (mei&K>  savb). 


Obs.  7. — TReikio  BaMi, '  I  wish  yon/  is  usually  omitted. 
Other  (the  rest),         Hp^qifl. 


Peter  and  John  had  some  tobacco^ 
but  all  the  others  had  none. 

Only  this  river  is  navigable,  all 
others  are  not. 

Summer,  adjective,  jitHitt. 
Wintjer,  adjective,  s^Moifl. 
The  learning,  study,  y?^Bte. 
Abraham,  Aspaaiix. 
Abe],  ABejb. 


y  Ilerpa  h  y  Ceprtii  6uxb  Tafi&Ri,  bo 
y  Bctxx  npd'iBX'b  b6  6uio. 

Tdibso  ka  p'feB^i  cy4ox64Ba,  Kt  npd- 
^ifl  Be  cy^ox^ABu. 

Spring,  adjective^  BeceBflift. 
Autumn,  adjective,  oc^BBift. 
Morning,  a((/e(^i«e,  ifrpeflBii* 
Adam,  A4a]rb. 
Eve,  Esa. 


£t  csetera,  H  npd^ee. 
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EXBKCISB  LXVIII. 

Who  were  the  first  people  ? — Adam  and  Eve  were  the 
first  people. — ^Has  your  friend  always  been  a  master  ? — 'No, 
he  was  formerly  a  military  man. — Who  was  the  murderer 
of  Abel? — ^His  brother  Cain. — Were  you  at  the  grand 
duchess's  ball  ? — ^Yes,  but  only  a  few  guests  danced  at  tliat 
ball,  all  the  others  played  at  cards. — Was  your  school- 
mistress with  you  at  the  theatre  ? — She  was  not  there,  but 
her  husband  was  there  with  me ;  he  felt  cold,  but  I  felt 
warm. — ^Did  you  go  to  the  village  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage  ? — The  road  was  very  dusty,  and  therefore  I  went 
on  horseback,  and  not  in  a  carriage. — We  had  a  fine,  light 
coach  and  four  excellent  horses. — How  was  the  road  in 
spring? — Extremely  muddy. — ^And  the  weather? — It  was 
frightfully  cold,  and  our  fur-coats  were  not  warm  enough. 
How  is  the  climate  in  Russia  ? — It  is  very  hot  and  dusty 
there  in  summer,  in  winter  very  cold  and  dry,  in  spring 
it  is  temperate,    but  muddy,  and    in  autumn,  although 
not  cold,  yet  very  damp. — With  whom  are  you  going  home 
in  the  evening  ? — ^With  Captain  Petrof. — How  many  sisters 
had  your  neighbour,  the  tailoress? — She  had  five  sisters. 
Had  not  she  three  little  girls  and  two  boys  ? — ^No,  all  her 
children  were  girls. — Are  the  horse  and  the  ass  useful  animals? 
Both  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  useful  animals. — How  is 
the  country  in  which  you  passed  all  last  summer  ? — It  is 
a  charming  one. — You  see  there  large  forests,  with  old  high 
pines,  fertile  fields,  luxuriant  green  meadows;    you   see 
there  healthy  people  only,  men  and  women,  old  men  and 
children,  and  not  a  single  pale  or  unhealthy  face. — ^Did  the 
young  Frenchmen  that  were  with  you  on  the  steamer  eat 
much  ? — ^They  ate  little,  but  they  drank  much. — ^Did  the 
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pretty  Frenchwomen  drink  much  also  ? — ^They  did  not  eat, 
did  not  drink,  and  did  not  talk  with  anybody. — ^Was  the 
sea  calm  ? — ^During  the  day  it  was  calm,  but  in  the  evening, 
at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  it  was  very  stormy. 
How  are  the  summer  days  in  Siberia  ? — ^The  summer  days 
in  that  country  are  tolerably  warm,  but  the  long  winter 
nights  are  very  cold. 

Exercise  LXIX. 

Who  is  calling  you  ? — The  gardener  is  calling  me. — ^Did 
the  gardener's  wife  call  you  also  ? — ^No,  she  did  not  call 
me. — ^Do  you  take  your  son  with  you  to  the  theatre  ? — ^No, 
I  never  take  him  with  me,  because  he  is  still  too  young. 
Whom  are  they  calling? — ^They  call  nobody. — What  are 
you  taking  there? — I  take  the  book  which  you  have 
ordered  me  to  take. — ^Call  your  brother  and  tell  him  that 
it  is.  time  to  dine^  and  that  all  in  the  dining-room  are 
already  dining. — I  called  him  twice,  but  he  says  that  he 
cannot  come,  because  he  has  to  learn  his  lessons. — Have 
you  seen  in  the  prison  the  obstinate  criminal,  who  has 
fetters  on  his  hands  and  feet  ? — I  saw  him,  but  he  is  not 
obstinate  now,  but  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  misfortune ; 
he  is  now  no  longer  an  evildoer,  but  an  unfortunate  man. 
Why  do  you  tear  this  velvet  ? — I  do  not  tear  it,  but  cut 
it. — ^Where  do  you  live  in  winter  ? — We  live  in  winter  and 
autumn  in  town,  and  in  summer  and  spring  in  the  village. 
Do  you  feel  cold  in  winter  ? — ^I  feel  cold  when  out,  but  I 
do  not  feel  cold  in  the  room. — Have  you  taken  a  cigar 
already  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  yet,  but  I  will  take  one. — When 
was  your  brother  at  the  banker's  ? — He  was  at  the  banker's 
the  other  day. — Is  it  windy  out  of  doors  ? — The  weather 
is  fine  to-day,  but  it  was  very  windy  yesterday. — ^To  whom 
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were  yoa  speaking  this  morning  ? — ^I  spoke  to  a  friend  of 
mine^  an  Englishman ;  but  do  yon  not  know  him  ? — ^No, 
I  have  not  the  honour. — Have  you  written  the  letter? 
No,  I  have  not  written  it  yet,  but  I  will  write  it. — When 
will  you  write  it  ? — ^To-morrow  morning  or  after  dinner, 
when  I  shall  have  time  for  it. — ^Are  your  peasants  ploughing 
already  ? — ^They  have  already  finished  ploughing  and  are 
now  sowing  wheat,  oats  and  barley. — Good  morning,  my 
dear  Basil,  son  of  Peter,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  and 
(all)  yours  in  good  health. — Where  are  you  leading  your 
little  daughter  ? — I  am  leading  her  to  the  school. — ^Do  you 
take  her  there  often  ? — ^I  take  her  there  every  day. — Did 
not  the  seamstress  lose  something  ? — Yes,  she  lost  a  little 
needle. — Is  your  sister  pleased  that  we  take  her  with  us 
this  evening  to  the  theatre  ? — Yes,  she  is  very  pleased. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— TpA^uaTB  niiwft  YpoKi. 

Of  the  Infinitive  (continued) » 

Second  Conjugation. 

Class  9  has  the  infinitive  in  iib,  preceded  by  the  radical 
consonants  6,  n,  m,  h,  j,  p,  A)  t,  c ;  the  first  person  is  like 
that  of  the  second  class,  %,e.  lo,  (xy,  ny,  my,  my). 

CKop6-iTb,  to  Borrow ;  CKop6-vi-i&,  I  sorrow, 
Bei-irb,  to  order ;  boj-d,  I  order. 
CB4-in,  to  ait ;  cb-b-^,  I  sit 

Obs.  1. — ^The  euphonic  i  is  inserted  after  6,  m,  n,  and 
K,  T,  c  are  changed  into  their  corresponding  consonants  ]fi, 
H,  m  in  the  first  person  anlj/. 

Tepnirb,  to  endare  ;  Topnjdb,  T^pnim,  etc 
Bi^rlTb,  to  see ;  uiay,  BiABinb,  etc. 

8 
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To  this  class  must  be  added : 

a.  Verbs  in  aifc,  preceded  by  a  radical  vowel,  as : 

Cio-iTb,  to  BtaDd  ;  cro-ib,  I  stand. 

b.  And  those  verbs  in  art,  preceded  by  k,  h,  in,  in  which 
i  before  these  consonants  is  changed  into  a  for  euphony^  as: 

Jes&n,  to  lie  down  ;  jes^,  I  lie  down. 

Class  10  has  the  infinitive  in  nib,  first  person  in  h),  (xy, 
^y,  my,  my). 

Crp^-HTfc,  to  build;  CTp6-D,  I  build. 
I^tH-^Ti,  to  value  ;  i^tB-ib,  I  value* 
Ijo^irby  to  love ;  jdO-j-w,  I  love. 
Xo4-iTb,  to  walk  ;  xo-s^i  I  walk. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  insertion  of  an  i  after  6,  n,  m,  as  also  the 
change  of  consonants  for  euphony,  is  made  in  the  first 
person  only. 

Note. — ^Verbs  of  the  first  eight  classes  belonging  to  the 
first  conjugation  have  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  in  emb ;  and  the  last  two  classes  belong- 
ing to  the  second  conjugation,  have  the  second  person  of 
the  present  indicative  in  HmB. 

To  endure,  to  bear,  Tepniib.   \ 

To  be  hanging,  BHcin.     >   H;  9, 

To  make  a  noise,  to  bluster,       niyMiiTi*.    ) 


I  endure,  etc.,  fl  Tepnji6,  tu 

T^poHfflb,  OBI  T^pnerb. 
We  endure,  etc.,  MU  T^pnHMi, 


I  am  hanging,  etc.,  a  Bsm^,  tu  b»> 

cimb,  QWh  BHCiirb. 
We  are  hanging,  etc.,  vii  bhckm'^ 


BU  T^pOBTe,  OBH  T^pnflTl.  f  Bbl  BRClSTe,  OHM  BBCiirb. 


1  endured,  fl  Tepu'&ii. 
Endure,  Tepn^,  lepniie. 


I  was  banging,  a  BBC'^'b. 
Be  hanging,  BHci,  BHci^Te, 
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To  fly. 
To  fly, 

jD^ji.  Imp*  Atp. 
dierfrtb,  to  fly; 
flien^,  Ifly; 
Tu  jertf nib,  thoa  flyest; 
Owh  x&rirhf  he  flies ; 
Mu  letiwh,  we  fly ; 

Bu  JOT^Te,you  fly; 
ObA  AetAvby  they  fly; 
fl  ier&JTB,  I  was  flying ; 
Jkftif  letire,  fly ; 

To  hear^ 
To  listen  to,. 
To  obey, 


JlerbTB,  definite  II.  9. 
Aerkih,  indefinite  1. 1 

Inde/iH,  Imp,  Aap* 
jeraTb. 
fl  jerai). 

TU  JST^niB. 

om  leTaen. 
mi  jer^n. 
Bu  jeT&ere. 
OH^  ieiaion. 

CjifimaTB,  11.  9. 
CjymaTS,  I.  1. 
CiymaTscfl,  1. 1. 


Obs.  S. — Ci^niaTB  governs  the  accusatiye,  and  cjiymaT&cff, 
the  genitive. 

Ci^mBTe  Ji  BU  ntHie  cojoBbii  f 

y(a,ci6iiiT- 

Kor6  BU  ci^maere  T 

H  cj^mai)  y^iiTeiii. 

0h&  cj^maem,  ho  ho  ca^mim. 

Ci;fmaeTeci»  jh  bu  CB06r6  y^iiejifi? 

4a,  c  er6  Beer4a  ci^maiocb. 

A  TO,  He  TO. 

He  myHi&Tey  a  to  pa36^4iiTe  6oah^ 

MaTfc. 
4^ftTe  ^My  BinteMy  A^Hen,  b6  to 

OBI  yipen  ci  rdJ04y. 


Do  yoa  hear  the  singing  of  the 

nightuigale  t 
Yes,  I  do. 

Whom  are  yon  listening  to  t 
I  am  listening  to  the  master. 
She  18  listening,  but  does  not  hear. 
Do  you  obey  yonr  master  I 
Yes,  I  do  obey  him. 

Or  (otherwise),  or  (if  not). 

Do  not  make  a  noise,  or  yon  will 
wake  the  sick  mother. 

Giro  this  beggar  some  money,  or 
be  will  die  of  hnnger. 


Degrees  op  Compaeison. 
Cr^neHH  CpaBHenui. 

The  adjective  in  Russian,  as  in  English,  possesses  three 
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degrees  of  comparison,  the  positive,  the  comparative  and 
the  superlative. 

Adjectives  denoting  quality  or  quantity,  as  also  adverbs 
derived  from  adjectives,  form  the  comparative  by  a  change 
in  the  termination  of  the  positive,  as : 

4<^putt)  kind  ;  AoCpittmlft,  Ao6pie,  kinder. 
CiibBult,  strong;  cubHittmill,  CBJbHte,  stronger. 

There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  comparative :  one 

decUnable,  ending  in  ifliniH,  afimift,  mi  ft,  formed  of  adjectives 

with  full  termination,  and  another  indeclinable,  ending  in 

ie,  e,  formed  of  apocopated  adjectives. 

4o6piBmafl  s^aniHHa.       Kinder  woman. 
4odpittinie  iAae,  Kinder  people. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  declinable  comparatives  have  all  the  genders 
and  both  numbers,  and  are  generally  placed  before  a  noun, 
while  the  indeclinable  ones,  like  the  apocopated  adjectives  they 
are  derived  from,  are  invariable,  and  are  put  after  a  noun,  as : 

H&ioirferb  4oOpie,         The  man  is  kinder. 
JReEk  j(06pie,  The  wife  is  kinder. 

•U&AB  4o6pte,  People  are  kinder. 

The  termination  iftmift,  is  placed  before  the  radical  con- 
sonants B,  6,  n,  M,  H,  J,  p,  4,  T,  as : 

^em^Butt,  cheap  ;  AemeBittmift,  cheaper. 
Gi^ufi,  weak  ;  uaGiAmilk,  weaker. 

Excefiiom:     HoJi046ft,  young ;  MJ&Amifty  yonnger. 
Xy461l,  bad ;  xfAmilk,  worse. 

Obs.  5. — ^Adjectives  in  Sbift,  CBift,  »ifl,  mift,  have  no  de- 
clinable comparative. 

Adjectives  in  rift,  rift,  xift,  form  the  comparative  in  acaft- 
mift,  Haftmift,  maftmift,  as: 

Crp6rilt,  severe ;  CTpOKattmlft,  more  seyeie. 
KpinKitt,  strong ;  EptnH^miit,  stronger. 
B^TXift,  old  ;  Bermalimilt,  older. 
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Obs.  6. — Most  adjectives  in  rift,  Hift,  xift,  have  no  de- 
clinable comparative. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  following  entirely  alter  their  form  in  the 
comparative. 

Bei^Rlft,  greftt;  6&nniift,  greater. 
Xop6inlll,  good;  ifmailk,  better. 
Mkiulkf  small ;  uiEhmOkf  smaller. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  following  adjectives  in  Kift,  preceded  by  a 
consonant^  and  in  ORift^  form  their  comparatives  in  various 
ways,  dropping  at  the  same  time  b,  ok. 

Kp&TKlfl,   ]gtort.  KpanaflmW,  shorter. 

BopoTRiii,  y 

BiidKifk,  near ;  dissaflmlA,  nearer. 
H^aElB,  low,  Tile;  EumiAmiU,  lower. 
nispdEltl,  broad ;  mupinill,  broader. 
BucdilA,  high  ;  B^cmilt,  higher. 
rjy(k5Rltt,  deep ;  rjy60H^mf  A,  deeper. 
TdsBiA,  thin ;  TOHi^mitt,  thinner. 
46jrift,  long :  ^ois^iftDilft,  longer. 
4ajgKift,  distant ;  AUbHiftmift,  more  distant. 

Obs.  9. — Adjectives  wanting  either  of  the  above  compara- 
tives express  the  comparative  by  adding  6ojte^  'more/  as: 

Bdrte  ^SRifl,  More  narrow. 

Bdrte  paA^y  More  glad. 

Obs.  10. — ^The  decliDable  comparative  is  used  instead  of 
the  superlative  when  H31  Bctxi^  '  of  all/  (than  any)  is 
understood,  as : 

Jer^4fiinift  (en  Kfbvb)  lighter  than  any,  lightest. 
dl^<iinlll  (B31  BCbxi),  better  than  any,  best. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  the  prefix  HaH^  as : 

HaHi^mlft,  The  best. 

HaHx^4mlft,  The  worst. 
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The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  caMUi^  'most/  to 
the  positive. 

diMUi  npexp&cmiiv  Most  beautlfuL 

C&Mutt  jersift,  Lightest. 

C^ui  A66pufk,  Kindest. 


To  respect,  to  revere. 
To  peck. 

Harmful,  Bp^^nuft. 
Polite,  yHTHBuB. 
Precious,  AP&roqtDDUi. 
Envy,  B^HCTb,  f. 
Gambling,  Hrp&. 
Raspberry,  MUHHa. 
Strawberry,  uyfiaiuuL 

A  blessing, 

Your  obedient  serrant. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

A  bird  of  prey. 

Younger  brother. 

Eldest  son. 


yBasaTb,  noHHTaTb 
RienaTB. 

Famous,  cj&bbuM. 

Good  tempered,  diaroHp&BHul. 

Obedient,  nocj^niHuft. 

Conscience,  c^BteTb,  f. 

A  favourite,  in6&ueuh. 

Gooseberry,  spus^siHrb. 

Currant,  ciiopdAHHa. 

Ri&ro. 

Bami  nos6pBull  cirrL 

Bami  noK^pBiimitt  ciyr^ 

XiiniBas  nriqa. 

Mi^milt  6pan. 

Gi&pmli  cufli. 


EXEBCISB  LXX. 

What  are  these  stone-masons  building  ? — They  are  build- 
ing a  house  for  the  richest  and  most  liberal  merchant  in 
the  town. — Has  he  a  good  garden? — His  garden  is  the 
finest  in  the  town. — Which  is  the  prettiest  animal? 
The  horse  is  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  of  our  do- 
mestic animals. — ^Where  is  your  friend? — She  is  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  in  the  garden. — What  are  you  sitting 
upon? — I  am  sitting  on  a  chair  and  the  little  dog  is 
lying  at  my  feet. — Which  is  the  most  harmful  passion  ? 
GambUng  is  the  most  harmful  passion,  and  envy  is  the 
vilest. — Where  are  you  going? — I  am  going  to  the 
cleverest  and  most  experienced  doctor  in  the  town,  because 
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health  is  man's  most  precious  treasure.— Yes,  my  friend, 
health  and  a  tranquil  conscience  are  the  greatest  blessings. 
Do  you  see  that  youth,  whom  all  his  friends  respect? 
Yes  ;  he  is  the  politest  and  most  diligent  of  all  the  pupils. 
The  hare  is  the  most  timid  animal. — What  is  that  hang- 
ing on  the  nail  ? — A  beautiful  picture  is  hanging  on  the 
nail. — ^Which  is  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year  ? — Spring 
is  the  pleasantest,  and  summer  is  the  warmest  season. — ^The 
eagle  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all  birds  of  prey. — ^The 
highest  mountains  are  in  Switzerland,  and  the  largest  rivers 
in  America. — Can  all  birds  fly  ? — Most  birds  fly,  but  there 
are  birds  which  cannot  fly. — Can  the  ostriqji  fly  ? — No,  the 
ostrich  is  a  bird  which  cannot  fly,  but  only  walk. — ^Whither 
are  these  pigeons  flying  ? — ^They  are  flying  to  their  nests. 
Who  is  our  best  friend  ? — ^A  good  book  is  our  best,  truest 
and  most  sincere  friend,  and  also  our  pleasantest'companion. 
Do  you  hear  what  they  say  ? — I  am  listening,  but  I  do 
not  hear,  because  I  am  sitting  too  far  from  them. — The  v 
most  faithful  friend  is  not  as  true  as  the  Bible,  and  the 
cleverest  companions  are  not  as  witty  and  wise  as  the 
fables  of  the  famous  fabulist  jSsop. — The  Volga  is  the 
lai^est  river  in  Russia. — ^The  longest  day  and  the  shortest 
night  is  on  the  twenty-first  of  June ;  the  shortest  day  and 
the  longest  night  is  on  the  twenty- first  of  December. 

Exercise  LXXI. 

Will  all  the  lady  pupils  go  with  us  to  the  theatre  to-day  ? 
No,  we  take  with  us  the  most  diligent  only. — What  does 
this  woman  trade  in  ? — She  trades  in  fruit. — What  fruit 
has  she? — She  has  most  excellent  raspberries,  large  (Kpynn- 
bih)  plimis,  pears,  apples,  and  fresh  gooseberries. — Is  it 
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true  that  the  elephant  is  the  most  sagacious  animal  ? — ^Tes, 
it  is  true. — ^Did  you  bring  some  gold? — ^I  only  brought 
some  silver. — ^I  advise  you  to  bring  some  gold,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  buy  that  expensive  horse. — Did  the  cook 
buy  some  fruit  and  some  wine  ? — He  bought  some  of  the 
best  wine,  and  some  most  excellent  fruit. — ^Are  you  standing 
or  sitting? — ^I  am  sitting,  and  not  standing. — Are  they 
sitting  also  ? — No,  they  are  not  sitting,  but  standing. — ^The 
cleverest  people  are  not  always  the  richest  or  happiest,  and 
the  richest  people  are  not  always  the  most  liberal. — Where 
did  you  spend  the  last  spring  and  winter  ? — We  spent  the 
most  agreeable  season  in  Italy,  and  the  coldest  in  Egypt. 
To  whom  did  you  give  those  French  books  ? — ^I  gave  them, 
to  your  eldest  brother. — Did  you  also  give  something  to 
my  youngest  brother  ? — ^No,  I  gave  nothing  to  your  youngest 
brother. — What  does  he  advise  you  (to  do)  ? — He  advises 
me  to  take  lessons. — Have  your  brothers  many  sparrows  ? 
They  have  pigeons  only,  they  have  no  sparrows. — ^Who  pecks 
the  cherries  in  the  garden  ? — ^The  sparrows  peck  them,  and 
I  advise  you  to  send  the  gardener  there,  or  you  will  not 
have  any  cherries  at  all. — Of  what  do  boys  build  their  little 
houses  ? — ^They  build  them  of  cards. — Whom  do  you  now 
rely  upon  ? — I  do  not  rely  now  upon  any  body,  but  formerly 
I  relied  upon  my  friends. — ^What  does  the  merchant  advise 
his  clerk  to  do  ? — He  does  not  advise  him,  he  orders  (him). 
What  does  he  order  him  to  do  ? — He  orders  him  to  take 
the  money  to  the  richest  banker  in  the  town. — ^Did  he  take 
it  to  him  ? — ^Yes  he  has  taken  it  already. — What  does  the 
nurse  advise  the  children  to  do  ? — She  advises  them  not 
to  eat  unripe  fruit. — Do  your  children  obey  their  nurse  ? 
They  always  obey  her ;  my  children  are  very  obedient. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— TpA^natB  raecrdft  yp8itt. 
Formation  of  the  Indeclinable  Compabatiyes. 

He  is  stronger.  On  csAO'te. 

The  hither  is  kinder.  Or^qi  4o6|rie. 

The  sister  is  richer.  Cecrpa  6ora*ie. 

The  wine  is  cheaper.  Bih6  4eni^ue. 

The  houses  are  higher.  Aouk  B^me. 

The  indeclinable  or  apocopated  comparative  is  formed 
from  the  positive  by  changing  the  terminations  of  the  latter 
into  ie  or  e,  as : 

Ci^uft,  cjaOi,  weak  ;  ciaOie,  weaker. 
TBep4ii]tt,  TsepAiy  hard  ;  TB^pne,  harder. 
yMHuA,  yMefli,  clever;  yMH-fte,  dererer. 
H^cnitt,  HacTbi  frequent ;  ^aiqe,  more  frequent. 

Adjectives  having  the  declinable  comparative  in  ifimifi, 
take  ie,  as : 

Dedinakle,  IndedinabU. 

4o($ptniill,  kinder;  4o6pte. 
GiadtB mill,  weaker;  ciaOte. 
CBJbHifimlll,  stronger ;  CBJbHte,  etc. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  : 

DedinabU,  IndedinabU* 

/[emeBifimift,  cheaper;  Aem^Bie. 

lBep4iltmlft,  harder;  TB^pxe. 

BoraTifimill,  richer;  (tor^ne. 

rycriBinlll,  thicker;  r^iqe. 

RpyTiamltt,  steeper;  xpyie. 

Adjectives  in  sud,  CBifi,  »iu  and  nift,  have  the  indeclinable 
comparative  only : 

dl^cuft,  bald ;  jnicie,  balder. 
GBrbslft,  fresh  ;  CBtHcie,  fresher. 
Giisut,  (dark)  blue ;  CHsie,  bluen 
topkniik,  warm ;  ropsTKe,  warmer* 
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Adjectives  in  ritty  Kiit,  lifi  form  their  indeclinable  com- 
parative in  e,  changing  at  the  same  time  r,  r,  x  into  as^  h>  m. 

RpinBitt,  strong ;  comparative  Kpinie. 
Crpdrltt^  seTere ;  comparative  CTp6xe. 
B6n[1k,  old ;  comparative  B^nne. 

Obs.  2  — ^The  following  in  EiA  take  «ite  instead  of  He ; 
some  take  both  ie  and  e,  as  : 

4^ Kitty  wild ;  comparative  xvite. 

EottRitt,  bold  ;  comparative  OoftTfie. 

XCliKill,  miserable ;  comparative  xajnri^  and  x&i^e. 

SaoHKift,  sonorous ;  comparative  SBOB^te  and  bb^hhc. 

J6BKifty  clever;  comparative  lOBT&e  and  idBne, 

The  following  form  their  indeclinable  comparative   in 
various  ways : 

Rop^Kitty  short;  comparative  Kop^ve. 


EpoTRlB,  kma ; 

Rpoie. 

EjudEifl,  near ; 

.      (Uiiace. 

H^3Kitt,  low ; 

Bi&se. 

ysRifl,  narrow; 

.      ^«e. 

map^Rllt,  broad ; 

miipe. 

Buc6Rift,  high  ; 

B^me. 

rjyOdKitt,  deep  ; 

•      rj^Cffie. 

GiafiRltt,  slack ; 

CJa6iRe. 

T6eRiB,  thin  ; 

Tdflbme. 

4diritt,  long ; 

A^bine. 

4aj^Ritt,  distant ; 

A^bme. 

Obs.  3. — FophKiu^  *  bitter/  according  to  its  meanings  has 
a  double  comparative  in  each  form  :  ropnaumift  or  ropmlM 
and  ropie  or  ropme. 

Wormwood    is    more    bitter    than  IIOi^Hb  rdpne  ropidqu. 

mustard. 

The  poor  man's  life  was  still  sadder  SCaaHb  6%ABtiKk  Cvuk  em6  rdpime 

than  before.  Htwb  np^s^e. 

In  the  following  4  is  changed  into  m,  and  cr  into  m  : 

]IOi046tty  young  ;  comparative  MOJ<)Xe. 
Xy46tty  bad;  comparative  xyse. 
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Tdicnil,  thick ;  eomparatiye  fdinie. 
npocT6My  simple ;  comparatiTe  npdoie. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  following  indeclinable  comparatives  in  e 
are  formed  from  the  declinable  comparatives,  and  not  from 
the  positive  degree. 

Beiulfi,  great;  comparatiye    J  ,   ,   ,.    ,,  ^^ 
Mini*,  onaU ;  companUre      [  **^^  "^"""»- 

Xopdmli,  good ;  compMntire   ftf*!;^'^?"" 
f  Rp6cBUI,  fair ;  comparative  ip&me. 

Obs.  6— From  the  comparatives  66jiBmiii  and  H^HBmifi, 
are  derived  the  adjectives 

BoiLindtt, ' large/  and  MeBMn61t,  'small' 

Eaibm6fi  is  used  also  instead  of  BeiHRiHi,  when  it  denotes 
a  size^  as :  6(Ubni6ft  aomi,  *  a  large  house/  instead  of  ^tikuvk 

The  comparative  of  the  following  adjectives  and  adverbs 
must  not  be  confounded : 


Adjeetivet, 

Jjong^T,  A^ibme. 
More  distant,  Ahihme. 
Thinner,  Tdakine. 
Larger,  (klibine. 
Smaller,  MeHbme. 


Adverfa. 
Longer  (time),  A6sie, 
Farther,  4^te. 
Thinner,  idttte. 
More,  66ite. 
Less,  M^Dte. 


Obs.  6. — ^The  comparative  of  all  other  adverbs  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  indeclinable  adjectives  they  are 
derived  from. 

I  was  here  longer  than  yon.  fl  6hLth  34ibCb  A^Ate  B^atexB  bu. 

This  war  was  longer  than  that  one.         dra  BofiB&  6bMa  A<^ine  lOll. 
We  went  farther.  Mu  noouA  4aite. 
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That  forest  is  more  distant  firom  Ton  Jtin  4&Bnie  oicibxa  H^xeiH  la 

here  than  that  river.  ptK&. 

I  have  more  books  than  he.  y  Heeil  6djte  KHin  Tfen  j  Herd. 

This  book  is  larger  than  that  dia  Boira  66ihme  toI. 

I  have  less  money  than  he.  y  MeeA  H^Hte  4^Ben  Ttm  y  eerd. 

These  tables  are  smaller  than  those.  8th  ctoiA  H^bme  rtzi. 

The  ice  is  thinner  than  it  was  bst  Jleich  T6eie  Tftvi  n  npdnuoHi  n)j(^. 

year. 

My  paper  is  thinner  than  yours.  Moi  dyH&ra  TdHune  B&met. 

A  little  larger,        IloSoiie. 
A  little  smaller^      IIoM^Hie. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  preposition  no  is  added  to  the  indeclinable 
comparative  when  the  object  compared  is  not  mentioned^  as : 

A  larger  house  is  taken.  Ekam  xon  noddAme 

Bat  when  the  object  of  comparison  is  mentioned,  the 
comparative  must  be  without  the  preposition  no,  as  : 

Your   house   is  larger  and  more        Bann  40HI  66jame  m  npocidprte 
roomy  than  ours.  H&mero. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  preposition  no,  if  used  when  the  object  of 
comparison  is  mentioned,  modifies  the  comparative  and 
si^ifies  '  a  little,'  as : 

Your  book  is  a  little  better  than       Bama  leitra  noi^me  B&mel. 


ours. 


This  horse  is  a  Uttle  stronger  than        9Ta  idma^B  nocHiBie  TOft. 
that  one. 

As — as,       TaKi — KaKi. 

Obs.  9. — ^In  the  comparative  of  equality  laKi  is  usually 
left  out  in  affirmative  sentences. 

He  is  as  rich  as  Croesus.  Om  (wn)  6or&n  Karb  Rpesi. 

Stronger,       CniHie,  CHJhHikH. 
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Obs.  10. — ^The  comparative  termination  "be  can  be  short- 
ened in  all  adjectives  into  ia. 


The — the,       ^iMX — Tkwb, 

Obs.  11. — ^"The/ — ^*the*  before  a  comparative  are  ren- 
dered hImi  liwb. 

The  larger  a  horse  Is,  the  stronger       HtMi   (kSibme   idmaAfc^   ttan    oak 
it  is.  CHiboie. 

Obs.  12, — ^There  are  qualifying  adjectives  which  do  not 
admit  of  any  comparison.  To  this  class  belong  adjectives 
denoting  a  quality  of  which  a  larger  or  smaller  measure  is 
impossible^  as : 

Square,  KBa^P&THiift. 
Married,  seH&Tui. 
Childless,  6e3A'feTButt. 


Homeless,  dea4dMHull. 


Aimless,  Oeap^slB. 
Footless,  GesBiSriM. 
Barefoot,  (Soc6tt. 
PedestriaDj  nimtl,  ete. 


Obs.  is. — The  object  of  comparison  once  mentioned  need 
not  be  repeated. 

What  doth  is  hotter  than  Grerman        Ras6e  cymd  jfvne  sta^qKaro  ? 
(eloth)  f 

English  eloth  is  hotter  than  Ger-       Anr jlttcioe  cyKsd  j^^me  vtu^Karo, 
man. 

As  (Vke)^        KaKB. 

Bo  it  as  yoQ  are  told  and  not  in        4tialtTe  ho  laxx  Bam   npHK^u- 
yoor  own  way.  BaK>n.  a  bo  no  CBdeiiy. 

Obs.  14. — ^There  are  in  the  Russian  language  only  four 
adjectives  having  the  superlative  with  declinable  termi- 
nations; these  are: 

Largest,  Beifli^ttmill.  I  Smallest^  HaJ-iftmll. 

Highest,  BUCOH^Miniit.  I  Lowest,  BiBaflmift. 

Best  of  all,      AyHuxe  Bcbii. 
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Obs.  15. — ^The  superlative  is  also  formed  by  adding  Bcferb, 
'of  all/  to  the  indeclinable  comparative. 

He  IB  the  kindeet  of  all.  On  4o6pie  BCf  xs. 

She  iB  the  prettiest  of  alL        0h&  ipacBvie  Bctxi. 

For        CH60  (rarely  used). 

C  IIOTOMy  HTO. 

Read  the  Bible,  for  it  is  the  best        ^HT&flre  BA6i\n,  i6o  ^  c&aai  if^t- 
book.  mai  KHiira. 

By  (on),      Ho  (governs  the  dative)- 

By  which  road  do  you  wish  to  go  f  no  K0T6poM  4op6r1i  vu  sej&ere  i^itb  ! 

I  will  go  by  the  nearest  road.  fl  noi4^  no  (UHs4ltmett  Aop6rt. 

EXEBCflSE  LXXII. 

■ 

Is  it  agreeable  to  live  in  town  in  the  summer  ? — ^It  is 
very  agreeable,  but  to  live  in  a  village  in  the  summer  is 
still  more  agreeable  and  healthier  than  in  town. — ^Is  it  as 
warm  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday  ? — ^To-day  is  much  warmer 
than  yesterday. — ^Whose  daughter  is  more  diligent  and 
more  amiable  than  all  the  other  pupils  ? — Our  neighbour's 
daughter  is  the  most  diligent  and  most  amiable  of  all. — ^Are 
all  girls  as  charming,  and  amiable  as  his  sister? — His  sister 
is  kind  and  amiable,  but  her  friend  is  kinder  and  more 
amiable,  and  their  schoolmistress  is  the  most  amiable  and 
charming  of  all. — ^Whose  house  is  the  finest  of  all? — ^The 
uncle's  house,  which  you  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  finest  of  all. — Our  neighbour's  dog  is  very  pretty. 
That  is  true,  but  my  dog  is  prettier  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bour.— ^Which  horses  are  the  dearest  ? — ^Arabian  horses  are 
the  dearest. — ^Where  were  you  yesterday  ? — We  were  in  the 
new  theatre,  which  is  much  more  luxurious  and  more  roomy 
than  the  old  one. — ^Are  these  merchant-ships  as  large  and 
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strong  as  those  war-ships  ?-— No,  war-ships  are  always  larger 
and  stronger  than  merchant-ships. — ^Which  horse  is  the 
lai^r^  yours  or  that  of  the  Englishman? — My  horse  is 
larger,  hut  that  of  the  Englishman  is  prettier  and  more 
expensive  than  mine. — ^The  nearer  to  the  North,  the  longer 
are  the  days  in  summer^  and  the  shorter  the  nights. — Which 
is  the  most  expensive  stone  of  all  ? — ^The  diamond  is  dearer 
than  all  other  precious  stones. — What  country  is  more  moun- 
tainous than  France? — Switzerland  is  more  mountainous 
than  France,  hut  France  is  larger  and  richer  than  Switzerland 
Is  the  stag  as  swift  as  the  horse  ? — The  stag  is  much 
swifter  than  the  horse. — ^Which  street  is  the  broader^  this 
or  that  ? — ^That  is  the  broader,  but  this  is  the  brighter,  for 
the  houses  are  lower. — We  have  bought  all  this  a  little 
cheaper  than  before. — Is  Moscow  rich  ?— Yes,  Moscow  is 
one  of  the  richest  cities  of  Russia. — Who  came  here  later 
than  you  ? — ^Everybody  came  earlier  than  I. — ^These  trees 
are  higher  and  greener  than  those. — These  houses  are  a 
little  higher,  but  those  are  a  little  more  roomy. — In  spring 
the  sky  is  clearer  and  the  air  is  purer,  more  agreeable  and 
warmer,  than  in  autumn. — Man  can  live  anywhere,  both  in 
the  warmest  and  the  coldest  countries. 

EXEECISB  LXXIII. 

Is  the  river  Dnieper  deep  ? — It  is  not  everywhere  equally 
deep,  some  places  are  deep  and  others  are  deeper  or  more 
shallow. — ^Which  wine  is  the  cheaper,  the  red  or  the  white  ? 
— ^The  white  is  the  cheaper,  but  the  red  is  the  better. — Have 
you  in  England  coal  and  iron  ? — There  is  more  coal  and  iron 
in  England  than  in  France. — Who  is  the  more  diligent, 
your  eldest  or  your  youngest  son  ? — ^My  youngest  son  is 
much  more  diligent  and  more  obedient  than  my  eldest. 
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Where  does  he  want  to  go  f — To  the  field  and  into  the 
forest. — ^Why  not  into  the  garden  ? — ^The  forest  is  the  nearest. 
Old  men  are  generally  more  experienced  than  young  men. 
Is  the  capola  of  this  church  as  high  as  the  tower  of  that 
strong  castle? — ^The  cupola  of  this  church  is  not  only  higher 
than  that  tower,  but  it  is  also  higher  than  all  the  other 
cupolas  and  towers  in  the  city. — Which  do  you  like  the  best, 
summer  or  spring? — ^I  like  summer  better  (more)   than 
spring,  because  it  is  warmer  in  summer. — France  is  larger 
and  more  populous  than  Holland,  but  Russia  is  not  only 
larger  than  France,  but  it  is  also  the  most  populous  country 
in  Europe. — Is  your  woollen  cloth  as  thin  as  mine  f — My 
cloth  is  thicker  and  cheaper  than  yours. — A  mean  rich  man 
is  much  poorer  than  a  beggar. — Do  you  want  to  eat  now  or 
later  ? — I  do  not  want  to  eat  now,  because  I  have  just  break- 
fasted.— ^Bring  a  little  more  firewood,  for  it  is  very  cold  in 
the  room. — Is  your  fur  coat,  lined  with  bear-skin,  light  ? 
No,  it  is  very  heavy. — Is  it  warm  ? — It  is  warmer  than  all 
my  other  fur  coats. — ^Did  you  live  long  in  Italy  ? — I  lived 
there  longer  than  my  brother. — Is  the  autunm  day  as  long 
as  the  winter  day  ? — ^The  autumn  day  is  longer  than  the 
winter  one.— Who  wears  sable   furs? — Only   wives  and 
daughters  of  rich  men  wear  sable  furs. — Are  sheep-skins  and 
hare-skins  cheap  ? — They  are  cheaper  than  all  other  furs. 
Who  was  always  the  more  liberal,  the  rich  foreigner  or  his 
poor  neighbour? — The  first  was  by  far  the  more  liberal. 
Has  he  much  money  ? — He  has  less  money  than  you,  but 
your  house  is  smaller  than  his. — Whose  waistcoat  is  the 
older,  yours  or  mine  ? — My  waistcoat  is  older  than  yours. 
Is  he  younger  than  his  brother? — He  is  older  than  his 
brother. — ^Is  his  horse  cheaper  than  yours? — His  horse  is 
cheaper,  but  also  older  and  worse  than  mine. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 
Tpi^qaTB  ce^ucoft  YpdirB. 

Atjoiosntative  and  DuiiKUTiYE  Abjectiyes. 

Knsflian  qaalifjing  adjectives,  besides  the  three  degrees 
of  comparison^  by  means  of  certain  terminations  and  pre- 
fixes^ express  abundance  or  want  in  the  quality  itself^  and 
also  strengthen  or  soften  the  original  signification  of  the 
positive  degree. 

A.  The  augmentative  degree  denoting  the  quality  as 
more  abundant  or  stronger  than  usual  is  rendered : 

a.  By  adding  the  prefix  npe  to  the  declinable  adjectives : 

sinitty  white;  npefiinitt,  quite  white. 
47Pb61^  bad  ;  npexfpndlk,  very  bad, 

b.  By  adding  the  terminations  exoneirB^  emeneirB  or  oxo- 
HeKi,  omenesi  to  the  indeclinable  adjectives : 

Obs.  1. — ^The  augmentative  degree  in  adjectives  is  com- 
monly rendered  by  adding :  cobcbmi  or  cOBepm^HHOy  *  quite, 
entirely/  to  the  apocopated  adjectives^  as : 

Elufe'xoHeRi  or  coMpm^HHO  Otn,  qnite  white. 
Cyx6xoHeKi  or  coBepm^HHO  cyxi,  quite  dry. 

NoTB.— The  augmentative  adjectives  never  denote  a  coarse 
deformity  like  that  expressed  by  augmentative  substantives. 

B.  The  diminutive  degree  denoting  the  quality  as  weaker 
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than  nsual  is  formed  by  adding  OBaTi>ifi>  eBaxbift  to  the  de- 
clinabley  or  osarb,  CBarL  to  the  indeclinable  adjectives. 


isi"'}"-^  {^:S'' }»«»»"- 


BtJuft 
B-feJ> 

CHHitt 
CHHb 


C.  The  diminutive  terminations  eHBROil^  odlroh,  apo- 
copated eneR'B,  oeeirB  are  made  use  of  to  soften  or  modify 
the  original  signification  of  the  adjective.  These  termi- 
nations are  generally  used  before  the  substantives  in  the 
diminutive  form,  as : 


BtJOBbKaA  coC&iRa, 
CiiHeofcRoit  niatd^eBi, 


A  little  white  dog. 

A  little  blue  handkerchief. 


Every  qualifying  adjective  cannot  have  all  the  above 
mentioned  degrees  of  signification ;  therefore  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed : 

1.  The  diminutive  terminations  OBaibiil^  eBaiBift  are  added 
only  to  those  qualifying  adjectives  that  denote  colour, 
sense^  measure,  form,  weight  and  physical  or  moral  defi- 
ciency, as : 


H^pHUlt,  black ;   diminu 
Teniull,  warm ; 
Gi^Kitt,  sweet ; 
Miuult,  small ; 
Rp^rjiu  It,  round; 
JierRltt,  light; 
BiAHuli,  poor ; 
CEyndil,  mean; 


ive;  HepHOB^Tuil. 
TenJOB&Tufl. 
ciajtROBaTUtt. 

HaJOB&TUlt. 

RpyrjoB^Tuft. 
ierKOBarutt. 

CRynoB^TUtt. 


2.  On  the  other  hand  the  above  terminations  cannot  be 
added  to  qualifying  adjectives  denoting  a  physical  or  moral 
perfection^  such  as:  '  kind/ ^oSpbi^ ;  ^  intelligent/ yMHbiH; 
'  rich/  6oraTbifl»  etc. 
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Obs.  2. — ^The  diminutiye  terminations  onaTUft^  eBaTUft 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  terminations  of  the 
positive  degree  of  derivative  adjectives,  such  as : 

yriOB^mily  Angular. 

H034peB&niM9  Porous. 

BBBOB&TUtt,  In  fault,  wrong. 

S.  The  terminations  eHBRoft,  OHBRofi  cannot  be  added  to 
adjectives  ending  in  Kifi,  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  de- 
noting a  property  in  an  inanimate  object,  such  as :  'fragile/ 
joMKiH ;  ^  sonorous/  sbohkIh  ;  '  slippery/  CKoibSKiil,  etc. 

4.  The  augmentative  terminations  exoneiTB,  emeneirB  can- 
not be  added  to  derivative  adjectives  denoting  appurtenance 
to  an  object  of  some  parts  or  properties  and  ending  in  asBifl, 

ETblft,  aCTblH,  OBaiblfty  HBblfi,  BTLlft,  HCTblUl,  OBHTUft,  HblHj  lUft, 

etc.,  such  as : 

MoJon&Bull,  Young-looking. 

AtE^BUt,  Lazy. 

Cep4iiTUtt,  Angry. 

Rpui&TUtt,  Winged,  etc 

Obs.  8. — ^AU  such  adjectives  however  can  take  the  prefix 

npe,  both  in  the  declinable  and  indeclinable  form. 

Ilpevoiox^uft,  npcHOiOsaBi,  Looking  very  young. 

DpedrtaiBul,  npeJtoin,  Very  lazy. 

npecepA^TUfl,  npecepA^n,  Very  angry. 

Obs.  4. — Both  the  augmentative  and  the  diminutive  ad- 
jectives are  used  affirmatively  only ;  therefore  the  negative 
particle  He  cannot  be  prefixed  to  them. 

Obs.  6. — Augmentative  and  diminutive  adjectives  have 
no  degrees  of  comparison. 

In  forming  the  augmentative  and  the  diminutive  degrees 
the  following  euphonic  changes  must  be  observed : 
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1.  The  e  in  the  termination  eneiTB,  exoneiTB,  preceded  by 
r,  By  X  is  changed  into  o: 

461TII,  long;  diminatiTe  /(tfjronKitt,  40ir6xoHerk 
Buc5k1M,  high ;     ...        BUc6sOHbEit,  BucoRdiosen. 
Cyx6t,  dry;  .  .  .       c^xoHbill,  cyxdxoaesi. 

2.  The  terminations  emeHeiTB^  omeHeiTB  cannot  be  added 
to  adjectives  having  3,  c,  as,  h  or  m  before  the  termination, 
thus : 

Crtxitt,  fresh ;  augmentaUye  crta^xooen  and  not  crtx^eHen. 

Obs.  6. — All  other  adjectives  can  take  both  the  termina- 
tions exoHCKi,  oxoHen>  and  emcHeRi,  omeHeRi. 

B^nitt,  white  ;  angmentatiTe  OtjSxoHen  and  GtiSmeBen. 
Cyxdlty  dry ;  aagmentative  cyx6xoHen  and  cyxdmeHen. 

8.  Adjectives  in  Eiit,  preceded  by  the  radical  consonants 
H^  A,  T9  3,  c,  r,  form  their  augmentative  or  diminutive  degree 
by  adding  eHBRoft,  OHbRofi,  eneiTB,  OHeRi,  exoaeiTB^  oxoneirB 
to  the  radical  consonant ;  the  consonant  k,  therefore  in  the 
termination  of  the  positive  degree  is  left  out,  as: 

T^HRiit,  thin ;  diminntive  T^HOBbKOII,  TOB^BeRi ;  augmentative  TOfl^xoBerB. 
iWerBllI,  light ;  diminutive  i€roBi»Blll>  lerdBevh;  augmentative  leNSxoBeBi. 

4.  In  the  adjective  H&rKift^  'soft/  the  consonant  r  is 
changed  into  k  : 

HiirBltt,  diminutive  H^EOBbKlft,  UAKdnevh ;  augmentative  ]iflB6xoBexi. 

6.  The  following  in  rih  preserve  the  k: 

HlflOKltt,  swift ;  diminutive  mBfiBdaeRi ;  augmentative  DiB((B6xoBeBi. 

iE^Klll,  pitiable ;  ...           xaiBdaeEi ;          ...         zaJBdxoBeBV 

r6pbRltt,  bitter ;  ...           ropbEdBesi;          ...         ropbsdxoBen, 

nidCEltt,  flat;  . .  .          niocR6fleB>;         .  i .         niocBdxoBOEV 
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t  KjrinKil,  strong  ;  dim.  KpibnBHBKol  and  KptnoHbKol ;  apoc.  iptndeeKi  and 

isptrndBturb;  augm.  Kptn6xoBeBi. 
t  MeiiKlit^  ehallow,  small ;   dim.  M&isoHbBOtt  and  H^jeabBOtt ;  apoc.  MeiB^BOBi 

and  nej^BOBi ;  augm.  iieiB^iOBeBi  and  HeiexoaeBi.   . 


To  many  (to  get  married), 
neater  verb. 


Married  to. 


iJEeHiTBCfl  Ha  (with  the  pre- 
positional case). 
BLixo4[HTb  saMyaeTL  3a  (with 
the  accasatiye). 

r^KeHarb  na  (with  the  prep.). 
(  3aMy3KeMi>  sa  (with  the  instr.). 


Obs.  7. — ^The  verb  bbixoahtb  aaMyarb,  '  to  marry,'  is  made 
use  of  when  speaking  of  women,  having  for  the  perfect 
aspect  Bb'idTH  saMyxi,  and  the  verb  ffieH^TbCfl  when  speaking 
of  men. 

Note. — ^The  present  and  the  future  of  the  verb  seHUTBCfl 
are  alike,  i.e,  sseaibeb^  ac^HHmbcfl,  etc. 

Who  is  going  to  get  married  t 
He  la  going  to  get  married. 
Whom  is  he  going  to  marry  t 
He  is  going  to  marry  my  sister. 
Is  it  long  since  he  has  married  her  t 
He  has  been  married  to  her  two 
years. 

Whom  is  she  going  to  marry  1 

She  is  going  to  marry  him. 

She  waa  married  to  him  last  year. 

Has  she  been  long  married  to  him  ? 
It  is  not  long  since  she  was  married. 

To  marry  (to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  marriage), 

Who  has  married  them  f 
The  clergyman  married  them. 


Etc  ffi^BBTCf  7 
On  jK^HBTca. 

Ha  KOWb  OHl  JR^BBTCfl  ? 

Ha  Mo^fi  cecTpK  ofli  s^hbtcb. 

4aBH(5  IB  OB'B  Ha  Hell  IBeH^Tb  7 

Obi  HieB&Ti  na  aett  xb&  r^^a. 

8a  Bor6  BUxdABTB  oaa  b^tbci? 
Ofla  Buxd^BTb  sa  Her6  8aMy»-b. 
Oaa  B^nua  sa  aerd  s&Mysi  wh 

nixSnuom  ro4^. 
4aBB6  ifl  oaa  sa  bbmi  8&MyxeMi? 
Ofla  Be4aBH0  sdMyiKearb. 

Binqaib,  1. 1.  perfect  asp. 
oSvlHHaTb. 

Rto  ETh  ttUHkn  7 
CBBOt^aaBB^b  BtHiaJi  hxi. 
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A  single  man,  a  bachelor,  Xoiocr^ft  ^eiortn. 

A  married  man,  ffieH&nift  Heiosiirb. 

A  married  woman,  Sairf  SHfli  s^HO^HHa. 

A  marriage,  EpaRi,  seH^nOa. 

A  wedding,  CB^Xbfia. 

To  marry  for  Ioyo,  SKeR^TbCfl  no  jioObA. 

A  money  match,  f  Epas'^  no  paci^. 

rBb'i4aTb  saMynrb  sa. 
To  marry  to,  act.  v.         j  JKchutb  na,  perf.  asp.  case- 

C  nkib. 

He  has  manned  his  daughter  to  an  Owh  Bi&4aii  cboi&  aohi  s^zi  sa 

officer.  o«Bq^pa. 

He  married  hia  son  to  an  officer's  Owh  xestSji  CBoer6  cl2iHa  aa  nd^egm 

daughter.  o^nq^pa. 

ExEECisB  LXXrV. 

What  has  this  pretty  little  girl  got  in  her  hands  ? — She 
hasjeo^  a  little  red  handkerchief. — What  kind  of  little  gown 
has  this  little  girl  got  ? — She  has  got  a  clean,  white  little 
gown  and  a  pair  of  new  little  shoes. — How  is  the  water  of 
this  lake  ? — It  was  coldish  yesterday,  but  it  is  rather  warm 
to-day. — How  are  the  clothes  which  your  tailor  brought 
you  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — ^They  are  rather  wide,  and 
the  sleeves  are  narrowish  and  rather  short. — ^The  rooms  of 
the  kind  little  old  woman  are  rather  small  and  cold. — ^Is 
your  servant  intelligent  and  diligent  ? — He  is  very  diligent, 
but  rather  stupid. — How  is  your  new  horse  (which)  you 
bought  at  the  fair  yesterday  ? — It  is  very  lazy,  but  much 
stronger  than  my  other  one. — ^This  knife  is  quite  blunt; 
give  me  another  a  little  sharper,  if  you  please. — Speak  to 
him  a  little  louder,  because  he  is  rather  deaf. — How  is  the 
bread  at  your  baker's  ? — It  is  rather  stale,  sourish  and  rather 
bitter.-^Can  you  give  me  a  hundred  roubles  ? — I  do  not 
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know;  I  think  that  will  be  rather  difiBcult,  but  if  you  like, 
I  can  giye  you  fifty  roubles  now,  and  the  other  fifty  roubles 
afterwards. — ^What  kind  of  a  little  house  has  your  neighbour 
got  P — His  new  little  house  is  small,  but  clean. — ^Is  the  weather 
fine  ? — ^No,  it  is  rather  damp  out. — Are  the  streets  clean  ? 
The  streets  are  rather  dirty. — How  was  the  beer  (which) 
you  drank  at  the  Hotel  yesterday  ? — ^The  beer  (which)  we 
drank  there  was  rather  thick,  but  not  bad. 

Exercise  LXXV. 

When  did  your  eldest  brother  get  married  ? — He  was 
married  last  year. — Are  both  your  brothers  married  ? — ^My 
eldest  brother  is  married,  but  the  youngest  one  is  not  yet 
married. — ^Whom  did  your  eldest  brother  marry? — He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman  who  married 
them  at  St.  Nicholas'  church. — Give  this  little  boy  a  pair 
of  boots,  because  the  rain  is  pouring  and  it  is  very  cold 
out. — Is  this  boy  then  barefoot? — No,  he  is  not  bare- 
foot, but  his  boots  are  in  holes. — ^Where  were  you  going 
yesterday  morning  with  your  daughter  ? — We  were  going 
to  the  wedding  of  my  niece,  who  has  married  my  clerk. — Is 
it  true  that  your  other  niece  is  also  going  to  marry  the  rich 
banker  ? — No,  it  is  not  true ;  my  second  niece  was  long  ago 
married  to  Captain  Petrof. — Is  your  mistress  kind,  and  is 
her  husband  liberal  ? — ^We  have  a  very  kind  mistress  and 
her  husband  is  a  very  liberal  man. — Is  this  river  deep  ? — It 
is  rather  deep,  but  it  is  not  broad  enough  for  large  ships. 
Is  your  coffee  sweet. — My  coffee  is  quite  bitter  and 
thoroughly  cold. — To  whom  did  you  give  the  pens  and  the 
red  ink  ? — ^I  gave  them  to  my  youngest  brother. — ^Do  you 
see  those  little  red  flowers  on  that  little  table  ? — I  do  not 
see  the  red^  but  I  see  the  little  bluish  flowers. — ^When  were 
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yoa  at  the  coantess's  house? — I  have  been  there  quite  re- 
cently.— ^Was  she  at  home  ? — ^No,  she  was  not  at  home^  she 
was  at  the  wedding  at  the  princesses  house. — To  whom  did 
the  princess  marry  her  daughter? — She  married  her  to 
a  rich  banker.— Is  the  countess's  family  large  ? — ^Yes,  she 
has  five  sons  and  four  daughters. — I  thought  that  her  family 
was  less  than  mine. — ^No,  you  see  her  family  is  larger  than 
yours. — ^Have  you  spoken  to  that  married  woman  who  has 
got  married  against  her  parent's  will  ? — ^No,  I  spoke  only 
with  that  single  man. 

Exercise  LXXVI. 

Where  is  this  busy  little  bee  flying  to? — ^It  is  flying 
to  gather  the  sweet  honey  from  the  flowers. — Are  your 
rooms  clean  ? — Our  rooms  are  quite  clean,  but  the  floors 
in  the  vestibule  are  quite  dirty. — ^Did  not  your  servant 
then  wash  the  floors  to-day? — ^No,  our  servant  is  very 
lazy. — What  does  this  young-looking  peasant  say? — He 
says  that  "one  who  is  not  lazy  to  plough  will  soon  be  rich.'' 
To  whom  is  this  peasant  going  to  marry  his  young  son  ? — He 
is  going  to  marry  him  to  a  young  and  pretty  peasant-girl. 
Did  you  go  anywhere  yesterday  ? — I  went  to  the  theatre 
and  to  the  ball  yesterday. — Are  they  going  anywhere? 
They  are  going  to  the  field,  which  is  quite  green. — Is  your 
handkerchief  clean  ? — My  handkerchief  is  quite  clean,  there 
is  not  a  single  dirty  spot  on  it. — Whom  is  your  niece 
married  to? — She  has  married  our  neighbour. — ^Is  it  true 
that  the  rich  banker,  at  whose  wedding  we  danced,  has 
married  a  poor  widow  ? — He  did  not  marry  a  widow,  but  a 
girl,  the  daughter  of  the  richest  banker  in  our  town. — ^Who 
married  them  ? — ^A  French  priest  married  them. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Tpi^aaTB  B0CBM6ft  ypoiTB. 

Relativb  Adjectives. — IIpHiardTeibHoe  OrHOcfrreiBHoe. 

What  jonnial  is  this  1  Kandft  6to  KypH&Ji  ? 

It  is  a  monthly  journal.  8to  iiicflHBUi  sypsirii. 

What  tobacco  have  yon  !  RaK61l  y  Baci  lad^Ki  ? 

I  have  Turkish  tobacco.  V  Meei  lyp^qEilt  lad&Ri. 

What  kind  of  egg  is  this  t  RaK6e  6to  Blki\6  ? 

It  is  a  fowl's  egg.  9to  Kyp^Boe  altifdy 

Adjectives  which  denote  a  relation  of  an  object  to  our- 
selves or  others^  or  distin^ish  a  thing  in  relation  to  its 
kind  are  termed  in  Russian  npHiardTCifcHbifl  OTHOCHTeJbHbifl^ 
'  relative  adjectives/  and  are  formed  from  substantives  and 
some  adverbs  as  follows : 

0.  Adjectives  ending  in  CRid,  cKOfi,  mdd,  OBCRift,  escRifi  are 
formed  from  names  of  animate  beings,  spiritual  objects, 
names  of  places  and  professions : 

Bon,  God ;  EdsecBlIt,  Good's,  God  like. 
^eJ^otliKh,  man  ;  ^aioBt*iecKlft,  human. 
Sirlipb,  beast ;  airftpcKitt,  bestiaL 
Or^qi*  father ;  OT^iecKilk,  patemaL 
CeiiS,  village  ;  c^bCRlM,  rural. 
Aflrjifl,  England ;  kanlttctiilk,  English. 
H-feMeiTB,  a  German ;  Etu6i\K\fk,  German. 
JH^aCnit,  a  merchant ;  Kyn^^ecRlfl,  mercantile. 

b.  Adjectives  formed  from  names  of  months  take  the 
termination  CRid,  OBCRin,  as: 

reHBapii,  January ;  reBB&pbCBift,  of  January. 
4eBp^,  February ;  «eBp&ibCBllt,  of  February. 

The  termination  obckIh  is  added  to  the  months  of  March, 
MapTB  and  '  August/  ABrycTB,  as : 

H4pT0BCBiil,  ABrycT6BCKilt|  of  March,  of  August 
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Obs.  1. — The  English  terminations  ic,  teal,  when  used  for 
names  of  different  sciences  are  rendered  in  Bassian  hj 
HHecRift,  as :  '  dramatic/  4paMaTuqecKifi ;  ^  historical/  hcto- 
pJiHecKifl;  Myric/ JEpAiecKifi,  etc. 

c,  Belative  adjectives  in  HHbifi^  are  formed  mostly  &om 
names  of  animals^  as  : 

G^Kon,  falcon  ;  corojAeuA. 
yna,  a  duck  ;  yT^Hutt. 
Op&ii,  an  eagle  ;  oiuj&buA. 
IlHeja,abee;  niejieuft. 
Roa&ii,  a  goat ;  lOSjABUft. 
Aevh,  a  lion  ;  abAhuH. 
A6msiXb,  a  hone ;  JomaAAHuA. 

Obs.  i — The  following  names  of  animals  take  OBUfi^  CBUft : 


Eo6pi,  beaver ;  0o6p6Bull. 
Rhti,  rale ;  XBT^BUlt. 
OceTpi,  sturgeon ;  ocerpdeuft. 


Esr&,  hedgehog ;  es6uiA. 

RpOTB,  top  ;  EpOT^BUft. 

Mopxti,  seal ;  iiopseBuA. 


Obs.  8. — ^Adjectives  in  OBOfi,  cboh,  OBHuft,  eBHbiJI,  CHELift^ 
Hbiit^  Hoft,  are  formed  from  names  of  inanimate  and  abstract 
objects  having  various  significations^  as : 

napi  steam  •  (  napoB6ll  kot&tb,  a  steam  boUer. 

'  '  I  napnde  m(U0r6,  new  milk. 

Aimi,  soul  I  i  Kmi»BuH,  hearty,  eincere. 

(.  4;^inHiiifl,  suffocating,  close. 
m  •  'x     1.    A      f  4yxoB61l  HHCTpyM^HTi,  a  wind-instrument. 

4m,  .pmt.  ghost ;  [  y^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

d.  Adjectives  formed  from  names  of  trees  terminate 
generally  in  OBbift,  esbift,  as : 

rp^ma,  pear ;  rprm^Butt.  I  jkytn^,  oak ;  47(M$Buft. 

Eep^aa,  birch  ;  tiepesoBUft.         |  Gocb^  pine;  cocBdauft. 

e.  Adjectives  in  SHUfi,  flHofl,  flHHbift^  denote  the  material 
of  which  a  thing  is  made,  as : 

4^peB0,  wood  ;  4epeBiBBUfi|  wooden. 
K5Ba,  leather ;  R6Baflutt,  leathern. 
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MacJO,  oil ;  MacJiiBUft.  I  Bdioci,  hair  ;  bojociih6B. 

Sejtao,  iron ;  KeiiaBuA.  |  BOAa,  water ;  boaib^II* 

Obs.  4. — ^Adjectives  ending  in  mm,  Hid,  mift  are  mostly 
osed  in  the  sense  of  substantives,  as : 

Ilpoxdzitt,  a  foot-traveller.         I  R6pMHlll,  a  helmsman, 
npiiasil,  a  Yisitor.  I  ntmitt,  a  pedestrian. 

/.  Adjectives  formed  from  nouns  and  adverbs  signifying 
time  or  place  end  in  nik,  mnifl,  CHHifi,  as  : 

jiro,  sommer;  JtTBilt.  |  Ten^pb,  now  ;  Ten^pemBlft. 

BecB^  spring ;  sec^BBltt.  |  Bcer^^  always  ;  Bcer^^Btft. 

What  column  is  this  I  RaRan  6to  KOidflHa  ? 

It  is  Alexander's  column.  Bto  AjeKc4B4poBCxafl  lOidsBa. 

Obs.  5. — Relative  adjectives  answer  the  question:  'what 
kind?'  They  are  therefore  easily  distinguished  from  pos- 
sessive adjectives  answering  the  question  '  whose  ?^ 

Whose  book  is  this  t  HhB  dra  xnira? 

It  b  Alexander*,  book.  f  »™  AjeKcia^poBa  nin. 

C  9to  KHBra  AjeKcaa^pa. 

Obs.  6. — Possessive  adjectives  in  Russian^  as  has  been 
already  explained,  may  be  just  as  well  rendered  by  the 
genitive  of  the  nouns  they  are  derived  from.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  be  done  with  the  relative  adjectives,  although 
they  are  often  rendered  by  the  genitive  of  other  languages^ 
as: 

Eagle's  nest,  OpJ^Boe  Tttt3A6. 

A  merchant's  son,  Kyn6<iecRlfi  cuhi. 

A  gentleman's  son,  4bopiShcrI&  cuhi. 

A  travelling  bag,  ^op^saaB  c^Msa. 

Travelling  notes,  UyteBiia  saa  nc r a . 

An  able  man,  n;^Hutt  lejOBliRi. 

River-water,  PtiaaB  B04&. 
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Domestio  ezpenBes, 
Pig's  head, 
A  house-door, 
The  town-wall. 
An  air  pomp, 

Most  (the  greater  part)j 

Who  has  most! 

I  haye  most 

Most  of  this  field  is  already  green. 

Most  people  buy  this. 

Several, 


^OM&mBif  IBJI^pMIB. 

GBiH&fl  rojosi. 
4oii6Bafl  4Bepk 
rop04CKaa  CTtH&. 
Bo84^mnii  eacdci. 

rBoibmaa  hectb. 
(B6ibineeHHci6« 

y  Koro  6dii>me6  hhci6  I 

y  Heei  6dii>niee  nmud, 

Bdnmafl  ^acn  ^roro  ndis  yse  aeiev^ 

Bdibmee  ^ici6  jn^eft  noBynam  iro. 


Hie 


ROibRO. 


Have  yon  more  horses  than  one  t    y  Ban  6dibme  0AH6ft  jdmajni  ? 
Yes,  sir,  I  have  severaL  4a,  c^Aapb,  y  eaci  flicBoaBO. 


Several  kinds,  or  sorts, 
Several^ 

What  pencils  has  he  1 
He  has  several  kinds  of  pencils. 
Are  all  the  houses  burnt  1 
Sereral  are  burnt. 

Usually,  generally, 

Where  do  you  usually  dine  t 
I  usually  dine  at  home. 

To  call,  (to  awake). 

At   what   time   does  he  call  his 

master! 
He  usually  calls  him  at  nine,  but 

I  call  him  always  at   seven 

o'clock. 

Caste,  class,  cocidBle. 
Clergy,  AyxoB^BCTBO. 
Nobility,  ABopiecTBO. 
Education,  o6pa30B4flle. 
Educated,  oCpaa^BaBBUft. 


Pa3Hbie. 

Mflorie. 

RaBfe  BapaH4ami  y  Ber6  ? 
y  flerd  p^Bue  BapaaABmi. 
Bet  ifl  40H&  croptJH? 
HB6rle  aoh&  croptii. 

06MRH0BeHH0,  B0o6m6. 

Tjtb  BU  06UBflOB^BB0  oOiABtiNe  I 
fl  06UBB0B^BB0  A^MB  OOtjIBB). 

Ey^ATB,  {)erf.  asp.  paafiyjifrrb. 

Bi  Bordpon  H^cf  obi  OfAwn  CBoerd 

rocnoAtf  Ba ! 
Obi  oGubbob^bbo  6fxm  er6  vk  4c- 

BBTb,  a  fl  Oyxf  et6  Bcer^^  n 

ceiOi  iac6Bv 

Foreign,  sarpafltf^Buft. 
A  table-spoon,  cmidBas  jdsBa. 
A  dessert-spoon,  aoc^PTBBB  idxKa. 
A  tea-spooD,  ^iAEaji  idzoHBa. 
Maternal,  Maiep^BCBitt. 
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Of  one's  natire  eountry,  Or^qecTBenBUit. 

A  hone's  mane,  JomajiiHafl  rpoMU 

Water  communieatioiiy  BoAflB6e  cooCiq^Hie. 


A  colony,  KCidelfl. 

A  meal  of  fish,  P^tfRoe  s^maHM. 

A  meal  of  meat,  MacHde  K^aaie. 


Unimportant,  HaJOB&XBUl. 
To  rise,  to  get  up,  BCTas^Tb* 
To  rise,  perf.  asp.  Bcran. 


EXEBCISB  LXXVll. 

Which  houses  are  better  than  those  of  the  village  ? — ^Town 
houses  are  much  better  and  larger  than  village  houses,  but 
rural  life  in  summer  is  much  more  agreeable  than  town  life- 
Is  French  tobacco  as  good  as  American  ? — No,  the  latter^ 
although  dearer,  is  much  better  than  the  former. — ^What 
book  are  you  reading  ? — ^I  am  reading  a  German  book  about 
the  rural  life  of  the  Russian  people. — ^What  love  is  stronger 
than  all  others  ? — Maternal  love. — ^What  cold  is  more  severe 
than  that  of  February  and  March. — Usually  the  January  cold 
is  more  severe  than  all  others. — ^Are  duck  and  goose  eggs 
expensive  ? — In  our  market  they  are  more  expensive  than 
fowls'  eggs. — ^Where  did  they  see  those  two  black  eaglets  f 
In  the  eagle's  nest. — Have  you  been  in  the  Indian  colonies? 
Yes,  I  spent  (npoBecTH)  the  five  hottest  months  there. — Are 
March  days  long  there  ? — ^They  are  much  longer  there  than 
those  of  July  and  August. — What  goods  has  this  merchant? 
He  has  several  kinds  of  goods ;  he  has  iron,  copper  and  pewter 
goods. — ^What  houses  are  warmer  than  those  built  of  stone  ? 
Wooden  houses  are  much  warmer  than  stone  ones.— Where 
did  you  buy  these  pine  and  birch  tables  ? — I  bought  them  from 
the  merchant's  son  in  the  market. — ^Didyou  bring  me  my  new 
leather  travelling  bag  ? — ^No,  but  I  will  bring  it  you  after  din- 
ner.— ^Had  you  for  dinner  to-day  a  meal  offish  or  meat? — ^No, 
we  hadneither,wehad  only  milk  soup. — ^Which  class  in  Russia 
is  the  best  (most)   educated  ? — The  children  of  noblemen 
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in  Russia  are  usually  mucli  better  educated  than  those  of 
merchants. — How  is  the  fish  trade  in  this  town  generally  ? 
It  is  unimportant,  because  we  have  no  water  communication 
either  with  the  German  Sea  or  with  any  navigable  rivers- 
Are  the  river  steamers  large  ? — The  river  steamers  are 
generally  smaller  than  the  sea  steamers. — Did  not  his  brother 
eat  more  than  I  ? — He  ate  much  more  than  you^  because 
he  was  very  hungry. — Which  boy  can  read  (reads)  better 
than  all  others. — The  most  diligent  boy  not  only  reads,  but 
also  writes  better  than  all  others. — What  is  the  age  of  this 
boy  ? — He  is  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Exercise  LXXVIII. 

Have  you  spoken  to  these  sailors  ? — I  spoke  with  several  of 
them. — About  what  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him 
of  soldiers'  and  seamens'  dress. — Have  you  many  tea  and 
table  spoons  F — We  have  only  a  few. — Of  what  metal  are 
they  made  ? — All  our  spoons  are  made  of  silver, — Are  the 
nobility  of  your  town  rich  ? — They  (it)  are  much  richer  than 
the  clergy. — At  what  time  (at  what  o'clock)  did  your  servant 
call  you  this  morning  ? — He  called  me  very  late ;  much  later 
than  yesterday. — Do  you  then  rise  early  P — ^I  usually  rise 
very  early,  earlier  than  any  one  in  the  bouse. — Is  the  horse's 
mane  long  f — It  is  generally  shorter  than  the  horse's  tail. 
TVhat  kind  of  bag  has  this  foot  traveller,  a  linen  or  leathern 
one? — He  has  got  a  woollen  bag. — Are  there  many  visitors  in 
town  ? — There  are  not  very  many  here  now,  but  there  are 
usually  many  here  in  summer. — What  does  the  captain  of  this 
merchant  vessel  order  his  helmsman  to  do  ? — He  orders  him  to 
go  to  (Ha,  with  the  accus.)  the  ship. — ^Who  has  most  apples? 
He  has  most,  but  most  of  his  apples  are  much  worse  than 
mine. — In  whose  house  were  they  living  in  winter  ? — They 
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were  living  in  their  father's  house. — What  history  did 
Macaulay  write? — He  wrote  the  history  of  his  native 
country. — ^Are  the  wines  in  this  shop  cheap  ? — ^The  country 
wines  are  cheap,  but  foreign  ones  are  very  expensive. — ^What 
did  the  Grerman  master  say  to  him  yesterday? — He  said  to 
him  that  historical  works  are  much  more  useful  than  lyric 
or  dramatic  ones. — Where  do  you  generally  pass  your  even- 
ings ? — I  generally  pass  them  at  the  theatre  or  at  the  club. 
What  kind  of  books  have  you  there  on  that  table  ? — I  have 
several  kinds  of  books  there. — 1  have  there  French,  English, 
Grerman^  Dutch,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish  and  even  a  few 
Turkish  and  Persian  books. 


THIRTY-NINTH    LESSON. 

Tpi^naTL  4eBflTbifi  Ypdirb. 

COcraBaTbCfl. 


To  remain,  to  stay,  (to  be  left,) 

Do  jon  remain  t 

I  remain. 

We  often  remained  alone  in  the 

house. 
Where  were  the  children  left. 

Imperfect  Aspect. 
H  ocraBaicfi,  I  remained. 
M u  ocraiiaJHCby  We  remained, 
fl  6JXY  ocraBaTiiCfl,  I  shall  remain,  etc 
OcTaaafiCH,  ocraBallTecb,  remain. 

To  leave, 

Where  did  you  leave  yonr  children 

this  momiDg  I 
I  left  them  where  I  always  do. 


(  OcraTBca,  *  perf.  asp. 

Ocraetecb  jh  bu  ? 

fl  ociaiScb. 

Mu  HacTO  ocTaBiiHCB  c4mh  hi  A^irt. 

Tjtb  ocriiHCB  4tn. 

Perfect  Atpect, 
fl  ocriiCH. 

HU  OCTHJHCB. 

fl  ocTfiDycb,  ni  ocT&HembCA,  etc. 

OCTHHbCfl,  OCT^HbTBCb. 

rOcra&iHTB. 
(OcraBHTB,  perf.  asp. 

TAt  BU  OCTaB^JH  CBOl&X'fc  4^7^11   CCfd- 

4Bfl  ftpovh  ! 
fl  Dxi  ocTiBRj'b  ram,  r^t  bccfa^  hzi 

octobjiId. 
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It  remains. 
It  remained. 

It  will  remain^ 

It  remains  for  me  to  say. 

It  remained  for  you  to  decide. 


OcraeTcs,  impers.  verb") 


OctaB&iocB,  ocraiocB 
rSy/ten  ocraBaTbCH 
(OcT4HeTCfl 

Mflt  ocraSrcfl  cKas&n. 
Ban  ocTaB&ioc&  ptmin. 


gov. 
the 
I  dat. 


Left^  (remaining),  OcrajibHoJl,  (ociaeTca). 


Is  there  anything  left  t 
There  is  nothing  left. 
He  has  some  left. 
I  shall  have  a  few  left. 


Ocraidcfc  ih  tto  T 
HH^ierd  He  ocrai^cb. 
y  Her6  BeHB6ro  ocrajte. 

y  MOHlfi  OCT^erCI  BtCKOAKO. 


Eveiy  now  and  then.         On  BpcMeHH  ^o  Bp^iieHH. 

He  oomes  to  as  every  now  and  then.      On  opHXo^^i  n  Ban  on  BpdveBi 

AO  BP^MCBH. 


Nay, 

Nay,  if  he  said  that  to  you,  yoa  must* 
not  doubt  it. 

Had  he  promised  to  see  youf 
Nay,  he  had  even  promised  to  come 
here  himself. 

Ever, 

Do  yon  ever  see  our  friend,  the 

painter? 
I  see  him  now  and  then. 


tCBepxiToro. 

Etn,  6cim  ifto  om  nxh  cBaa&n, 

TO   BU    Be   AOJKbA   COMBtB&nCJI 
BlTOMl. 

(Xjfinikn  n  on  bAm^  saci  ? 

Obi  4&xe   o6tnt&n    can    nplSri 

CI>4^ 

RorA&  i&6o. 

Bi4BTe  Jfl  BU  Borjia  ii6o  H^mero 

npiiieifl,  »BBOBAci(af 
fl  B^xy  er6  ^sp^sa. 


Now  and  then,  HspiiAKa. 

The  following  adjectives  govern  the  genitive : 

Worthy,  40CT6flBUft.        |  Devoid,  ^fmxuJk. 
Full  (of),  n6jBUll. 
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This  18  worth  reward. 

A  prince  worthy  of  his  sabjeota' 

affeetion. 
He  is  devoid  of  this  vice. 
The  room  is  full  of  people. 


9to  40Ct6IIho  Harp&AU 

KHH3b  40CT6flHiiitt  ua6vA  caoivb  nd4- 

4aHHUXl. 

OHib  Hymxh  ^ro  nop^ia. 
RdMHaTa  noifl4  iD^dM. 


The  following  adjectiyes  govern  the  dative : 

Faithfiil,  FipHutt. 
Amiable^  mO^Hull. 

De«to,   ("*'''»• 
C  4oporott. 

Agreeable,  npliiTHutt. 

Useful,  nai^sBuil. 

SubmiaaiTe,  noxdpiiMfi. 

Glad,  pa4'fc> 


Suitable,  agreeable,  yr^^HUl. 

Known  to,  hsb^thuII. 

An  acquaintance,  8Hax6Mull. 

In  accordance  with,  relative,  COOT- 

irircTBeHHutt. 
Decent,  becoming,  npHcrdllHiil. 
Obedient,  nocj^mHUtt. 


Natural  to. 

Proportionate,  in  proportion. 
Becoming,  decorous, 
Alike  (to  be  like). 
Devoted, 


CB6ttCTBeHBUB. 

GopasMipsutt. 
npHjiiRutt. 
no466HUtt. 
np^AaHHull. 


Obs.  1. — 06pfiA0BaHHWH,  *  delighted/  derivod  from  pa^, 
governs  the  instramental  and  not  the  dative : 


Delighted  with  this. 

The  dog  is  faithful  to  his  master. 

This  news  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 

She  is  dear  to  him. 

Honour  is  dearer  to  him  than  gold. 

Tfais  is  not  agreeable  to  him. 

The  book  is  useful  to  us, 

A  people  submissive  to  their  king. 

She  is  glad  of  it. 

The  dress  did  not  suit  her. 

A  work  known  to  the  whole  world. 

The  children  are  obedient  to  their 

master. 
I  know  this. 
Did  you  know  t 
Weahallknow* 


OSpa^OBaHHbiJI  irtuwb. 

C/o6kKaL  vt^Bi  CBoeH^  rocnoA^ey. 

9Ta  H^BOCTb  ne  dui^  euf  npiiraa. 

Osa  euf  meaL 

HecTb  evf  4op6se  adioia. 

Eh^  6to  HenpiiTBo. 

KQ^ra  Hani  noj^sea. 

Hap64i>,  noKdpBull  CBoeM^  Kopohb. 

Oh^  p^a  TOM^. 

Hikne  ett  e€  dujo  yr64HO. 

COHBH^Hle,  HSBTfeCTBOe  BCeM^  CBtTy. 

4tTH  DocjymBu  cBoeM^  yH&teno. 

8T0  MBt  HSBtCTBO. 
E^O  ifl  BaMl  flSsicTBO  t 
Hani  CfAGTb  BBVfiCTBO. 


u 
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Norl, 

Nor  I  either^ 

I  shall  not  go  to  the  theatre  this 

evening ;  will  yon  ! 
No,  I  shall  not  go  either. 
I  never  read  novels  either. 
Nor  do  I  ever  see  her. 


]» 


fl  laKxe  He. 


fl  Be  uxf  cer6j(Hfl  s^iepon  n  TeaTpi, 

nott4eTe  a  bu  i 
EtThy  H  fl  T^ne  (or  T6se)  ho  nolkjcf. 
II  16x6  BBKor^a  He  ^HTii>  pohIihobi. 
II  T6se  BHBor4&  ^  He  SBxy. 


As  far  as,  J^o. 

To  come  up  to,   40x0^61^,  Aofsri. 


As  far  as  the  garden. 

I  went  with  her  as  far  as  their 

mother'a 
When  yon  have  read  the  book  as 

far  as  this,  (then)  you  may  go 

for  a  walk. 

To  be  a  judge  of. 


Are  yon  a  judge  of  wine  t 
He  is  a  good  judge  of  it 
A  judge  (a  connoisseur). 
He  is  no  judge  of  this. 

To  order. 

To  get,  to  have  something 
done  or  made, 

I  ordered  him  to  write. 

Get  these  books  taken  away  from 

here. 
Have  a  fowl  roasted  for  me. 

To  punish, 
To  behave. 

He  behaves  well. 
She  behaved  well. 


{ 


46ca4y. 

11  Aomen  ci  h6d  46  40vy  hxx  Ma- 

Tcpi. 
KoTMlk  BU  npoHTgre  KHtfry  40  caxi 

nopi,  TO  M6»eTe  14111  ryjirb. 

BblTB      BHaTOROM-B,     (oi^HfiTe- 

jem)  Bi»(with  the  prep. case). 

SHaTdsi  iH  BU  rb  BBni  ? 

Ofl'fc  Bfc  Hen  6oAbm6tk  sh^toki. 

SHai^Bi. 

f  Offb  ^ro  Be  noHHMaen. 

Bei^TB. 

BeiiTb. 

II  wjtn  euf  BHciiTb. 

Bej^ie  yaecT^  OTci64a  ^th  rh^. 

Beiiie  Hasapeii  nut  R^pHqy. 

HaKasBiBaib. 
HaKasaiB,  perf.  asp. 
BeciA  ceoH. 

Ohi  xopom6  ce6fl  Be4^''rB. 
Oak  Bej&  ce6i  xopomd. 
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BehaTiour,  noBOA^Hle. 
Praise,  noxBai&. 
Hackney  carriage,  B8B68<im. 
DeTotion,  Dp^4^H0cn. 


Theft,  xp&sa. 
Punishment,  HaKaafinle. 
Contempt,  npeairbHie. 
Rewarded,  earpaasA^HHiii. 


The  deed,  act,  /iio,  nocrfnoBiu 
EXERCISB   LXXIX. 

Where  did  you  leave  your  portmanteau  7 — ^We  left  it  on 

the   steamer. — Why  did  you  not  take  it  with  you  ? — ^I  did 

not  take  my  portmanteau  with  me^  because  it  is  too  heavy, 

and  there  was  not  a  single  hackney  carriage  on  the  sliore. 

Is  the  hotel  far  from  the  sea  then  ? — Yes,  the  hotel  is  rather 

far  from  here,  and  it  is  not  in  the  valley,  but  on  the  hill. 

Do  you  know  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  spoke  is  the 

proprietor  of  that  hotel  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. — ^WiU 

he  be  glad  to  see  you? — I  think  (that)  he  will. — How  do  your 

nephews  behave  themselves  ? — Their  behaviour  is  worthy 

of  the  highest  praise. — ^What  books  do  you  leave  them  ? 

I  only  leave  them  books  useful  to  young  men. — ^Were  the 

officers  and  soldiers  faithful  to  their  commander  ? — ^No,  and 

their  punishment  was  proportionate  to  their  treason. — Have 

you  left  the  key  in  the  door  (in  the  lock)  or  has  Andrew  ? 

Neither  I  nor  Andrew  has  left  it. — Had  these  young  men 

a  becoming  dress  (on)  ? — Their  dress  did  not  become  such 

rich  merchants,  their  coats  were  rather  old,  gloves  rather 

dirtj'  and  their  boots  all  over  mud. — ^Was  there  much  black 

tea  left  ? — ^There  were  two  pounds  of  tea  left. — Did  you 

give  him  all  your  money  ? — ^No,  I  had  a  few  roubles  left. 

How  many  horses  will  there  be  left  ? — There  will  be  a  few 

horses  left — Will  you  leave  this  book  here  ? — I  will  leave 

it  here. — Do  you  often  go  to  him  ? — I  go  to  him  now  and 

then. — ^Does  he  give  you  permission  to  go  to  the  play  ? 
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Nay,  he  even  comes  with  us  himself. — Do  you  ever  take 
children  with  you  to  the  theatre  ? — ^We  take  them  now  and 
then. 

Exercise  LXXX. 

Have  you  read  the  history  of  Russia  ? — I  have  not,  nor 
has  my  brother  either. — We  do  not  know  them. — Nor  do 
we  either. — Is  your  relative  a  judge  of  tea  ? — No,  he  is  no 
judge  of  tea,  nor  is  he  a  judge  of  wine  either. — ^Why  do  you 
not  give  French  books  to  your  nieces  ? — Because  these  books 
are  not  useful  to  them. — Get  the  floors  washed. — ^I  ordered 
the  maid-servant  to  wash  the  floors,  and  also  to  wash  the 
linen. — When  shall  you  be  obliged  to  take  the  letters  to  the 
Post  OflSce? — I  must  take  them  there  at  six  (o'clock). 
How  was  he  rewarded? — His  reward  was  in  accordance 
with  his  deeds. — Is  it  cold  to-day  ? — It  is  much  colder  to- 
day than  it  was  yesterday. — Is  money  useful  to  poor  men  ? 
Money  is  useful  to  both  rich  and  poor. — Are  the  soldiers 
faithful  to  their  brave  general  ? — They  are  faithful,  obedient 
and  devoted  to  him. — Does  the  master  often  punish  this 
lazy  pupil  ? — He  punished  him  yesterday. — For  what  did 
he  punish  him? — He  punished  him  because  he  did  not 
know  his  Spanish  lesson. — Are  all  these  children  yours  ? 
Yes,  and  I  have  three  more  at  school. — ^Did  your  niece  live 
in  town  when  you  lived  in  the  country  ? — When  I  lived  in 
the  country  my  niece  lived  in  town. — Has  not  my  son 
written  this  letter  very  well  ? — Yes,  he  writes  much  better 
than  my  eldest  son. — Do  you  want  as  much  silk  as  wool  ? 
I  want  more  silk  than  wool. — Will  the  young  ladies  stay 
here  any  longer  ? — They  will  not  be  able  to  stay  here  much 
longer. — What  day  of  the  month  was  it  yesterday? — It 
was  the  sixth.— What  day  of  the  month  will  it  be  to- 
morrow ?— It  will  be  the  twelfth  to-morrow. 
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FORTIETH  LESSON.— CopoKOB6ft  YpoKi. 

Op  the  AcnvB  Partioiplb. 
0   npH^iacriH    J[MctBi^TeihEOU'h. 

Active  participles  are  adjectives  derived  from  active  and 
neuter  verbs  and  denote  the  action  of  the  subject,  as : 

The  loving  mother.  Jio^fliqafl  Man. 

nie  running  horse.  Btrfm\1k  rohb. 

The  active  participle  as  a  part  of  the  verb  has  two  tenses, 
the  present  and  past^  and  it  always  combines  the  meaning 
of  the  relative  pronoun  KOTopbifi, '  who/  '  which/  or  qio, 
'  that/  with  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived. 

a.  The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  present  indicative  by  changing  the  termination 
TB  into  mivL,  (feminine  n^afl,  neuter  iqee) : 

HBTfiD-TB,  they  read  ;  HHT&D-zqltt,  reading,  he  who  reads. 

EAf-Tb,  they  go  ;  H4^-mlll,  |?oing,  he  who  goes. 

Ha4-iK>-TCii,  they  hope  ;  Ha4iio-ii(ittcff,  hoping,  he  who  hopes. 

b.  The  past  participle  is  formed  from  the  past  tense  by 
changing  the  termination  Ji^  into  Bmii  or  mifi,  (feminine 
Bmafl^  neuter  Bmee) : 

Hmk-ny  I  hare  read  ;  ^BT^Bmltt,  reading,  he  who  has  read. 
DIejii>,  I  was  going  ;  ni^4-milt,  going,  he  who  was  going. 
Ha4iii-acii,  I  hoped  ;  Ha4ifl-Bmillcii,  hoping,  he  who  was  hoping. 

The  termination  Bmiil  is  added  to  the  participles  formed 
from  the  past  tense  having  a  vowel  before  xb,  as  : 

fl  Hrp-a-Ji,  I  pUyed  ;  Hrp^-Bmltt,  playing. 

Ouk  roBop-^-ja,  she  spoke ;  roBop-^-Bioaji,  speaking. 
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Obs.  1. — If  there  be  no  Ji  in  the  masculine  terminatioii 
of  the  past  tense,  the  participle  is  formed  by  adding  ndi 
(and  not  Bmifl)  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  : 

A  rpSdi,  I  rowed ;  part,  past,  rp^^6-iiilS. 
II  Mon,  I  ooold ;  part,  past,  Hdrmii. 


To  lead,  leading. 

Becrft. 

I  was  leading. 

Beix. 

Leading, 

Be^mift. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  radical  consonants  ^  and  t,  omitted  in  the 
infinitive  mood  and  in  the  past  tense,  are  replaced  in  the 
past  participle  active,  as  : 

I^BtcT^,  to  bloom  ;  past  tense  psiii,  (*  root/  i^Btn)  partie.  past  mtr-mift. 

Eaeoeptiont:  RjacTb,  to  put  (root  ua^)  ;  partie.  past  u^^-B-mli  and  not 

u^mlll. 
RpacTb,  to  steal  (root  Kpaji) ;   partie.  past  Kp&>»-iiilft  and  not 
Kp&^mitt* 

A  erying  child.  Ui&tymee  Avri. 

T\\e  following  number.  CitAynniitt  H^Mepi. 

A  practising  physician.  npaRTUK^i)ii(llt  A^RTOpi. 

Obs.  8. — Active  participles  standing  before  a  substantive 
are,  as  in  English,  used  as  qualifying  adjectives,  but  these 
participles  in  Russian  cannot  take  the  form  of  an  indeclin- 
able adjective,  i.e.  they  cannot  be  apocopated  or  used  in 
place  of  the  predicate. 

Thus  English  parti^ciples  used  with  the  verb  '  to  be'  are 
rendered   in   Russian  either  by  the  indicative  or  by  an 

ft^'ective,  as : 

S 

The  child  is  crying.  J^vtA  nikHffrh. 

The  book  is  interesting.         Rflira  BaaiM&ieibBa. 
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Obs.  4. — ^Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives^  agreeing 
with  the  suhstantive  to  which  thej  refer  in  gender^  number 
and  case. 


I  spoke  to  the  wonuui  who  aelk 
flowers* 

People  that  have  money  easily 
acquire  friends. 

They  gave  alms  to  the  beggar- 
woman,  standing  at  the  church- 
door. 

Do  yon  see  the  man  carrying  (who 
carries)  the  sack ! 

The  boy  reading  (who  reads)  with 
attention  is  my  brother. 


fl  roBopin  cb  k^d^hhod,  npo4a^ 

meio  uBtrii. 
iUbAi,  HHiioiqle  A^Bbrs,  jeri6  npi- 

oiptrkuTh  Apys^ll, 
OhA  n64ajH  MijocTUHio  B^nteA,  cto- 

Asniell  7  uepB^BHUxi  Asep^i. 

Bi^HTO  IE  Hejosisa,  sec^iqaro  (ko- 
T6puft  Hecerb)  M'fiffl6K'b. 

MkibiiKi,  HHT^iqiil  (Kordpult  hh- 
T^ken)  CO  sHsii^HieMi,  noil  dpan. 

HBTa«>ii(llt  CO  BHHMaelen  M&ihHER-b, 
Moit  6par&. 


Obs.  5. — ^The  participle  is  always  separated  from  its  an- 
tecedent by  a  comma^  as : 

The  man  sleeping.  HeiosiRi,  cniiqllt. 

The  woman  who  was  speaking.        HC^HiqHHa,  roBopAsmai. 

Obs.  6. — English  participles  preceded  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  or  any  preposition  cannot  be  rendered  in  Russian 
by  a  participle,  but  must  be  expressed  either  by  a  substan- 
tive, or  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  or  indicative  mood : 


I  do  not  believe  in  his  coming. 

fie   saved    himself   by  swimming 

across  the  river. 
He  has  decided  upon  writing  it 
I  am  quite  tired  of  talking. 
Since  my  writing  to  him. 

Besides  his  being  poor. 


{ 


H  He  Btpw  er6  npaxd^y. 

fl  He  BtpK)  TOM^  HTO  OHi  npltt4eTi. 

OBTb   cnaccfl   Ttwh   ito   nepenJifiui 

OffB  p-bm^cfl  HanHC^Tb  6to. 

fl  VTOMilCfl  rOBOP^Tb. 

Cb  TtTh  nopb  sail  a  Hanic&r&  eH^. 
(  RpdM'fi  erd  (Si4H0CTR. 
I  RpdMt  Tor6  ^TO  ofli  0i4eHi. 
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They  pnniBhed  him  for  not  going 
there. 

Do  yon  like  walking  t 
I  like  riding. 


Er6  HuaB&xH  aa  10  ^to  obi  ne  no- 

{jU&6HTe  !■  ryjiine  ? 

fl  iDdiib  isAwn  Bepx6m. 
1D&1I&  t84^  Bepxdin. 


(.fl 


The  termination  ca  in  the  active  participle  of  reflective 
verbs  is  never  abridged  into  cb : 

lAxn,  BOBBpam&Diiiiecfl  ci  ndu. 
Eoiec6,  o6paii|aDiqeecfl  Bosp^  cio^ 
oci. 

Jyqme^  oxdinie. 

Oh&  CBas^a  hto  if^me  Mei&ia  6h 

HO  rOBOpHTb  ci  Hett. 
Mh  if  ^me  (or  oxdrfllte)  du  oct4iic& 


People  retaming  from  the  field. 
The  wheel  taming  round  its  axle. 


Rather^ 

She  nid  she  would  rather  not  speak 

to  her. 
We  would  rather  stay  here. 


To  ache,  ) 
To  be  iU,  5 
It  pains, 


EoiiiL. 
EoiAtb, 


Obs.  7. — ^^  I  have/ followed  by  a  noun  expressing  that  the 
part  of  the  body  signified  by  it  is  affected  by  pain  or  illness, 
is  rendered  in  Russian  by  y  MCH&y  and  not  by  a  nuho : 

I  hare  a  head-ache. 
My  head  aches. 
I  have  a  tooth-ache. 
My  tooth  aches. 

I  hare  »  pain  in  my  ehest.  P  ""■*  ^^^  *»*"; 

t  y  MeBB  6aib  vb  rpyiH. 


y  Meai  roiOBB&H  ($ojb. 
y  MBBi  roJOB&  doiin. 
y  HOBii  8y6B&i  Ooifc. 
y  HOBii  syOi  6oLiAn. 


My  heart  aches. 

I  have  a  pain  in  my  side. 

She  is  often  ill. 

My  feet  ache. 

My  arms  were  aching. 


rpy44. 
y  Meaii  c^pjme  (Vusn. 
y  veatf  (k>Bi  (kuBTB. 
Onk  HHCTO  Ooiien. 
y  ueui  B6n  ^oiAvh. 
y  HBBi  p^H  Ooiiifl. 
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Sore, 

I  haye  a  sore  throat. 

He  has  a  sore  fool 
I  have  sore  eyes. 
My  eyes  ache. 

ThepaiD,  (kub^f. 

Complainty  j 
Isdispontion,  Hea4op6BBe. 

He  Is  much  better. 
She  is  much  worse. 


{ 


BoihE6ik,  (Soi^Tb). 

y  HeH4  0oAH6e  r6puio. 
y  uesA  r6pjo  (kuiirb. 
y  Her6  (kubB^Ji  HorL 
y  uenA  dojiB&e  riaaL 
y  Mesi  Mas^  doiin. 

The  headache^  raiOBH&i  (kxa. 
The  earache,  ymHaafioib. 
UnweU,  poorly,  Hea^op^Bul. 
The  toothache,  syOe^  6ou. 

Em^  rop&840  ifvae* 
Ett  rop&840  x^xe. 


He  is  richer  than  I  by  far.        Oh'b  Sordqe  Mcni  MHorHM'B. 


Obs.  8. — ^The  word  *  by  *  when  used  in  English  after  a 
comparative  to  denote  how  much  a  thing  exceeds  another  is 
expressed  in  Russian  by  the  instrumental  case : 


My  rister  is  taller  than  I  by  the 

whole  head. 
I  am  older  than  yon  by  two  years. 
I  am  taller  than  yon  by  two  inches. 


Moi  cecrpd  Biiinie  Meei  ir&jott  roio- 

B6i. 

B.  crapme  Bacrb  x^vui  roAaHR. 
fl  B^me  Baci  4Byiii  4i6ttMaiiiL 


Pale  (in  the  face)^  Eii^eHi*  iim6wb. 

Any  particular  quality,  quantity^  measure,  etc.,  possessed 
by  an  object  is  rendered  in  Russian  by  a  noun  in  the  in- 
strumental case. 


Strongly  bnilt. 
He  is  kind  hearted. 
Rich  in  remembrances. 
A  house  ten  yards  high. 
A  plank  an  inch  thick. 


Rp4noKX  cjon^Blein. 
Ohi  Aodpi  4yni6fo. 

Bor&rB  BOCnOHHHiBiflMH. 

40CK&  Taiii)HH6i)  vb  41011m. 
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>     On  pdcion  ch  vesi. 


He  is  as  tall  as  L 

He  is  of  my  height. 

Grood-looking.  Xoptfmi  co66d. 

Bad-looking,  nglj.  Afpeei  co06». 


To  nm  oat,  to  flow  out,  BureR&Tb. 
To  nm  into,  to  flow  into,  sna^^n. 
To  stand,  croin. 


To  belong,  npsBajjes&n. 

To  dress,  04tB^n. 

To  dress  oneself,  oxt^ncM. 


To  be  reflected,  orpaxaTbcs  ;  perf.  asp.  orpasinci. 
I  am  shorter  than  he.  fl  sAxe  er6  pdcTOirfc. 

He  is  taller  than  I.  Obi  B^me  Heoi  pdcroxi. 

EXERCISB  LXXXI. 

Who  are  these  young  ladies  ? — These  young  ladies  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  are  the  sisters  of  that  young  man  going 
into  the  field. — Is  the  horse  standing  there  under  the  tree 
a  good  one  ? — It  is  much  better  than  the  one  standing  by 
(y)  the  well. — Who  has  gone  in  the  country  ? — The  young 
ofiicers  who  came  here  yesterday  from  abroad. — Which 
Russian  Czar  always  liberally  rewarded  his  servants  f — ^Peter 
the  Great  always  liberally  rewarded  men  that  served  him 
faithfully. — Which  pupil  did  the  master  punish? — He  only 
punished  the  pupil  that  did  not  know  his  lesson. — ^Is  it 
true  that  the  Volga,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  runs 
out  of  a  lake  and  not  from  the  hills  ? — ^The  river  Volga, 
which  runs  out  of  the  lake  Ciliger  (CcJHrepi),  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. — ^Which  is  the  most  important  river  in  the  south 
of  Russia  ? — ^The  rivers  Dnieper  and  Bug  are  the  most  im- 
portant.— Give  this  crying  child  a  little  milk  and  (with) 
sugar. — Does  everybody  prefer  glory  to  money  ? — There  are 
people  that  prefer  money  to  glory. — Do  you  want  to  go 
with  me  to  the  theatre  ? — ^No,  we  would  rather  go  for  a 
walk. — The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  are  reflected  in  the  clear 
waters  of  the  lake  as  in  a  looking  glass. — ^Which  clerk  did 
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you  order  to  write  the  letters  ? — ^I  ordered  the  clerk  who 
lives  in  my  brother's  house. — ^Tell  the  ehildrea  who  are 
dressing  in  the  nursery  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  to 
school. — Where  does  the  laundress  live  that  brought  us  the 
linen  ? — She  lives  in  the  house  belonging  to  my  nephew. 
Who  is  going  abroad  to-morrow  ? — ^The  rich  officer  who 
married  the  sister  of  our  neighbour  Mrs.  B. — Will  the 
countess's  niece  who  is  going  to  marry  the  brave  colonel  be 
with  you  to-morrow  ? — Only  her  aunt,  the  countess  who 
last  year  married  the  rich  prince,  will  be  with  us  to-morrow. 

ExEaoiSB  LXXXII. 

Has  she  decided  upon  going  with  you  in  the  country? 
Yes,  she  is  going  with  us,  but  abroad  and  not  in  the 
country. — ^Do  you  believe  in  his  being  the  most  diligent 
pupil  in  the  school  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  believe  it. — Did  you 
tell  the  children  walking  in  the  garden  with  their  master, 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  come  into  the  room  ? — Yes,  I 
told  them. — Walking  in  the  fields  is  pleasanter  than  walk- 
ing in  the  streets. — ^Do  you  like  reading? — ^Yes,  I  like 
reading  and  drawing. — -What  is  the  matter  with  this  child? 
It  has  sore  eyes. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^I  have 
a  pain  in  the  back. — Have  you  the  toothache  ? — Yes,  I  have 
the  toothache. — ^Why  did  you  not  come  to  us  yesterday  ? 
Because  I  had  a  headache. — ^Why  do  you  walk  so  slowly  ? 
Because  I  have  pains  in  my  feet ;  I  was  walking  about  the 
town  the  whole  of  yesterday. — How  old  is  your  friend? 
He  is  older  than  I  by  five  or  six  years. — How  many  years 
is  your  brother  younger  than  you? — He  is  three  years 
younger  than  I,  he  is  the  youngest  in  our  family. — Is  your 
sister  writing  ? — ^No,  she  is  not. — ^Why  does  she  not  write? 
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Because  she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does  not  your  nephew 
go  out  ? — Because  he  has  sore  feet. — What  is  the  matter 
with  your  aunt  ? — She  has  a  pain  in  her  cheek. — Is  your 
house  as  high  as  that  one  ? — My  house  is  higher  than  that 
one  by  a  great  deal. — You  are  very  pale  (in  the  face)  to-day, 
Countess,  are  you  unwell? — I  am  worse  to-day;  I  have  asore 
throat  and  a  pain  in  my  side. — How  is  your  niece? 
Thank  you,  she  is  better. — Is  your  brother  taller  or  shorter 
than  you  ? — ^He  is  much  shorter  than  I. — Is  the  colonel's 
wife  good-looking  ? — She  was  good-looking  when  she  was  a 
little  younger. — ^Who  may  hope  to  receive  reward  ? — ^The 
pupils  learning  diligently  and  obeying  their  masters  will  be 
rewarded. — ^Tell  the  boy  dressing  in  the  nursery  that  his 
master  wishes  to  see  him. — ^The  master  who  wished  to  speak 
to  the  boy,  has  gone  away  long  ago. — ^Which  banker  has 
bought  these  large  forests  7 — ^The  banker  who  married  the 
Baroness's  daughter  two  years  ago. 

FORTY-FIRST  LESSON.— CopoKi  n^psuft  Ypoitt. 

Op  the  Passive  Pajlticiplb. 
0  npaqacriB  CTpa^aTeibHOM'B. 

Passive  participles  are  formed  from  active  verbs  only. 
As  verbal  adjectives  they  have  both  the  declinable  and  in- 
declinable forms,  the  latter  being  used  with  the  auxiliary 
verb  6biTE»,  *  to  be/  to  form  passive  verbs. 

The  passive  participle  combines  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
lative pronoun  KOTopbift,  '  who/  '  which '  or  hto,  *  which/ 
'  that/  and  the  verb  it  is  derived  from,  as : 

The  book  (which  is)  read  by  me  ( RoAra,  qrr^iiafl  mb^Sd. 

(which  I  read).  I  Reira,  R0T6pyD  c  HBrko. 

Children  (who  are)  loved  by  their  A^a,  iudHMue  CBOibiH  pojftnnjtM. 

parents. 
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Obs.  1. — ^The  subject  in  a  passive  sentence  is  put  in  the 
instrumental  case. 

The  passive  participle  as  part  of  the  verb  has  two  tenses, 
the  present  and  past. 

A.  The  declinable  present  participle  passive  denotes  a 
duration  of  the  action,  and  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  present  indicative  by  changing  the  termination 
Ml*  into  Mbid,  feminine  Maa,  neuter  Moe : 

Htn^vh,  we  read  ;  Hir&eHull,  read,  which  is  heing  read. 
^iiaeMi,  we  do ;  AiiaeMUtt,  done  (usually),  which  ia  being  done. 

The  indeclinable  present  participle  ends  in  mi,  feminine 
M a^  neuter  mo  : 

The  book  is  read.  Ketf  ra  HiT&eMa. 

The  child  was  loved.  AtLii  6iuo  juo6Amo 

The  mother  was  loved.  Han  0uj&  jn^HMa. 

They  were  loved.  Ob^  6iuB  inCAua, 

The  book  will  be  read.  Rflira  6fAerb  HHTaeva. 

The  houses  will  be  built.  40M^  O^Afn  crpdaMU. 

Passive  participles  ending  in  eHBifi  (indeclinable  CMi)  are 
formed  from  verbs  of  the  first  four  classes,  as : 

HHTaD,  I  read  ;  Hm^uuA,  read, 
nem^,  I  write;  nBrn^Mufl,  written. 

Participles  in  OMbig,  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  having  the  first  person 
singular  in  y,  preceded  by  a  radical  consonant  or  by  h  : 

3oB^,  I  call ;  sOB^MUft,  called. 
BeA^,  I  lead ;  Be4<5Mutt,4aad*     JLl^ 
HCsy,  I  mow  ;  stadMUfl,  ndown. 
Tbh^i  I  draw ;  TflrdMuM,  drawn. 
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Participles  in  HMbift,  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second 
conjugation,  i.e.  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes : 

JkXSji^,  I  love ;  m^iuufk,  loved. 
Bisy,  I  see ;  bb^imuM,  seen. 

Passive  participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  agree 
with  their  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  case : 

Letters  received  by  us  always  eon-  IIiicbMa,  noiy^&eMUfl  h&mh  acer^^  co- 
tain  pleasant  news.  A^pffian  n  ceCt  npiirBUf  as- 

vicTlfl. 

We  have  already  answered  the  let-  Mu  ynd  OTirfeniiH  ea  ntfciMa,  nojf- 
ters  receiyed  by  na  from  cor  ^eneufl  h^i  on  aSaaRTk  p(h 

parents.  A^teiett. 

The  past  passive  participle  denotes  an  accomplished  action, 
and  is  formed  from  the  past  tense  by  changing  rb,  into  HUi, 
TUH  (indeclinable  hi,  tb)  : 

HHTaJi,  I  have  read ;  HtiTasHult,  read,  which  has  been  read, 
fl  Tepi,  1  rubbed  ;  leprui,  rubbed. 

Obs.  2. — ^Participles  in  TMfi,  tb,  are  formed  from  verbs  of 
the  third,  sixth  and  eighth  classes,  and  from  some  monosyl- 
labic verbs  of  the  first  class : 

Koi6xb,  I  pricked ;  idiOTUtt,  pricked. 
yRsurb,  I  squeezed ;  s&TUtt,  squeezed. 
TflH^jTb,  I  drew ;  TiHyrutt,  drawn. 
MuJit,  I  washed ;  mAtuA,  washed. 
Efljb,  tobeat;  0^tu1I,  beaten. 

Obs.  8. — ^In  forming  the  past  participle  from  dissyllabic 
and  polysyllabic  verbs  the  tonic  accent  must  be  replaced,  as : 

HETkjTh,  I  read ;  H^TaHiy  read. 
IlBckrfc,  I  wrote ;  nAca.n,  written* 
TflH^dii,  I  drew ;  Tiayn,  drawn. 
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In  forming  the  past  participle  from  the  infinitive  the  fol- 
lowing mles  are  to  be  observed: 

Participles  in  twh,  tb,  are  formed  from  verbs  having  for 
their  final  letter  of  the  root  either  one  of  the  liquids  j,  h,  p, 
or  the  vowels  fl,  h,  i,  y,  u  : 

Eoui-<$Tb,  to  prick ;        past  partie.  b<1jo-ti. 
IIpBH-iiTb,  to  receive ;       ,        .    npHHH-n. 
Bm-^Of  to  beat ;  •        •    Ob-tk 

Mu-n»,  to  wash ;  •       •    Mu-n. 

II'fi-Tby  to  sing;  •        .    nt-Th, 

And  also  from  all  verbs  ending  in  nyrB : 

rHTTb,  to  bend ;  past  partie.  fhttk. 

4B^B7n,  to  move ;  •        •  ABiayTK. 

All  other  verbs  form  their  past  participle  in  hbiA,  hi  : 

SeaTb,  to  call ;  past  partie.  BBasi. 

cisTb,  to  sow ;  •        •    ciiiQi. 

BedTii,  to  carry ;  •        •    BeaeBi. 

Some  few  verbs  of  the  first  and  eighth  classes  have  a 
double  termination  in  the  past  participle^  i.e.  Tb  and  hi, 
the  latter  not  being  used  in  ordinary  conversation : 

EBTb,  to  beat ;  past  partie.  6flrb  and  6feBi. 

4^ByTb,  to  blow ;  •        .    AyBjTh  and  4yB0B^ff&. 

Past  participles  in  hx,  when  changed  into  the  declinable 
form  take  an  additional  a^  before  the  termination^  as : 

H^TaBi,  read ;  decl.  form.  Hi^TaflButt. 

CtflHX,  sown ;  •        .    cisBButl. 

Cr^bi,  told ;  •        •    CE&saBBuft. 

Obs.  4. — ^Verbs  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  follow 
the  above  rule  in  compound  verbs  only,  as : 

B^Aevbf  lead ;  B^4eflUtt— npu^eBBufl. 
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GrpiSiReBi,  shorn ;  cTpAseBuB— ocrpiMeHHutt. 
I^tHeH'L,  valued ;  qioefluil — oirftHeHHUt. 
jb6(iJeHi,  loved;  ju&(UeeuIk— B0&iib6ieHHull. 

Each^  every,  KsukauiI,  distribative. 

Every  (sort),  BciKift,  collective. 

Obs.  5. — KaiRjibiil  answers  the  question  'whoT'  'what?' 
and  Bckmk  the  question  '  what  kind,  or  sort  ?' 


Eaeh  one  must  think  of  him  self. 
Why  do  you  not  give  a  book  to  each 

of  them  t 
Because  each  of  them  has  one. 

Else, 

Nobody  else,  no  one  else. 
Something  else. 

In, 

In  a  week. 
In  two  days. 

He  who — ^that, 
She  who— that. 

Did  you  write  to  the  same  man  that 

Ididt 
I  wrote  to  him  whom  you  ordered 

me  to  write  to. 

Back, 

To  come  back, 

00  you  oome  baekl 

1  come  back. 

I  will  give  it  to  him  who  will  come 
back. 


R&B4utt  A6imevb  saOdnrtMi  oceOi. 
0T?er6  Bu  He  4a^'Te  no  KHiIrt  Riuto- 

noTON^  TTO  y  K&X4&ro  ecn  uira. 

Hsoft,  jcpyrdfi. 

f  Hbkt6  ladil. 
C  Hbrt6  4pyr6tt. 
C  Hto  BECfxb  lode. 
I  Htd  Eu6fxk  Apyrde. 

^6pe3T»  (with  the  ace). 

H^pesi  eejitiD. 
H^peai  ABa  abi. 

TOTB,  E0T6pblfi. 

Ta,  ROTopafl. 

HanBc^H  BU  tdh^ ,  KordpOMy  a  sa- 

fl  HanHcaji  tom^,  Ror^povy  bu  npe- 
Ras^iH  MH'K  eanflc&n. 

Hasa^l. 
TBosBpaiuaTbCfl. 
(  Bo3BpaTATbCfl,  perf.  asp. 

BosBpamaeTecft  bu^ 
fl  BosBpaiq&iocb. 

fl  AaMl  6tO    TOX^,  ROTupUft    BOSBpft- 

tAtcr. 
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To  count,  to  calcnlate. 
To  consider  (to  think). 

They  are  ooantiDg  the  trees  in  the 

garden. 
We  conaider  him  an  honeat  man. 


CHHiaTL,  gov.  the  ace.  perf. 

asp.  coc^bt4tb. 
CqHT&Tb,  gov.  the  instr. 
Ooi  CHHT&Dn  4ep^nfl  n  ca^^. 

Hu  ciHT&en  ero  H6cmwn  neioii- 

KOWb, 


Whole,  entire  (perfect),      I^tibiil,  bccb. 


All  onr  tumblers  are  perfect. 

We  saw  at  his  house  a  whole  bottle 

of  wine. 
In  the  whole  town  yon  will  not  find 

such  wines  as  we  have. 
A  broken  glass. 


Bdi  H^i  ciaE&BU  q1bi6. 

Hu  Bi^-biH  y  Her<5  qiiyv  Oyr^Ky 

Bi  qiioirb  rdpo^'ft  He  ckmvn  laEix-b 

BSHi,  Kasi  y  aaci. 
PaaO^Toe  creiud. 


Soon^  qaickly^  fast^         CRopo. 


The  spring  wHl  come  soon. 
He  was  walking  so  fast  that  we  conld 
not  follow  him. 


CKdpo  Eacrfnwn  secH^. 
Ohi  m^ji  Tax'b  CK6po,  ^to  hu  ho 
iior4^  cj-ft40BaTb  aa  hbmi. 


perf. 


To  leave,  ocT&Mjin ; 

To  invite,  npHriamaTb, 

To  touch,  TporaTb^ 

To  print,  nen^TaTb ; 

To  ornament,  yRpam&Tb ; 

To  build,  CTp6BTfc; 

To  arm,  BOopyKan ; 

To  cast,  BUJHBaTb ; 

To  call,  to  name,  nasuB^Tb; 

To  sell,  npo4aB^Tb; 

To  erect,  B034BBr&Tb; 

To  reward,  Harpas^aTb ;  governs 


asp.  OCT&BITb. 

•  npHrjacjiib. 

•  TpdeyTb. 
HaneiiiTaTb. 

yEp^CBTb. 

•  nOCTpdBTb. 

BOopysiSTb. 

B&.IBTb. 

•  HaSB&Tb. 

•  np04HTb. 

•  B034BBrByTb. 

the  ace.  and  the  instr. 


EXBBCISB  LXXXIII. 

To  whom  were  presented  the  books,  bought  by  yonr 
brother? — ^They  were  given  to  the  most  diligent  pupil. 

X 
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Who  gave  you  this  figure  of  a  dog  cast  in  (h3i)  bronze. 
This  figure  of  a  dog  cast  in  bronze  was  given  to  me  by 
a  rich  foreigner. — ^By  whom  was  it  sold  to  him  ? — I  do  not 
know. — Did  they  bring  (npHBecre)  already  the  hoi-ses bought 
yesterday  at  the  horse-mart  ? — ^The  horses  of  which  you 
speak  are  not  yet  brought,  but  the  horse  bought  of  the  rich 
peasant  is  already  brought. — ^What  books  did  they  buy? 
They  bought  a  few  books  ornamented  with  drawings. — Is 
the  drink  prepared  from  rye  sweet  ? — No,  it  is  sour,  but  it 
is  a  very  wholesome  drink. — ^When  did  you  receive  the  let- 
ters sent  by  me  yesterday  ? — I  received  them  to-day  early 
in  the  morning. — ^Have  you  seen  Alexander's  column? 
Yes,  I  have,  on  the  top  of  this  column,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First,  stands  an  angel  cast  in 
bronze. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  foreigners  invited  by 
me  to  dinner  ? — ^I  do  not  know  the  foreigners  invited  by 
you. — Where  were  the  stolen  goods  found  ? — ^They  were 
found  in  the  locksmith's  house. — ^Where  were  these  books 
printed  ? — ^At  B.  D's.,  at  St.  Petersburg. — By  whom  are 
the  diligently  learning  children  loved  and  rewarded  ? — ^The 
children  learning  diligently  are  loved  and  rewarded  by  the 
kind  master. — Was  this  lady-pupil  rewarded  last  year? 
Yes,  she  was  rewarded  for  good  behaviour.-r-What  did  they 
reward  her  with  ? — They  rewarded  her  with  a  book. 

Exercise  LXXXIV. 

Have  the  letters  been  received  by  them  ? — ^They  were 
received  long  ago. — By  whom  were  they  sent  ? — ^They  were 
sent  by  my  nephew. — Were  the  letters  printed  or  written  ? 
They  were  written  by  the  clerk  of  my  nephew,  who  sent 
them. — ^By  whom  were  you  received  ? — We  were  received 
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by  the  amiable  hostess. — ^Did  tbey  give  each  of  these  soldiers 
some  money  ? — Some  money  was  given  to  all  the  soldiers. 
By  whom  was  the  money  given  ? — By  the  brave  colonel. 
Will  your  brother  return  from  the  country  soon  ? — He  will 
be  back  to-morrow. — ^He  who  writes  (will  write)  an  exercise 
without  any  fault  shall  be  rewarded. — Have  you  ever  seen 
the  emperor  ? — ^We  never  saw  him. — What  were  you  doing 
the  whole  morning  ? — ^I  was  reading  the  whole  morning. 
Are  the  panes  of  the  window  in  your  room  unbroken  ? 
Only  one  pane  is  broken,  all  the  others  are  perfect. — ^When 
will  your  family  return  from  abroad  ? — ^They  (it)  will  be 
back  in  a  fortnight. — By  whom  is  this  likeness  drawn  ? 
It  is  drawn  by  a  celebrated  painter. — ^What  was  broken  f 
The  tumbler  and  the  wine-glass  were  broken. — ^Was  there 
anything  •  else  broken  ? — ^There  was  nothing  else  broken. 
Which  fortresses  were  built  by  our  kind  king  ? — No  fortress 
as  yet  has  been  built  by  him. — ^Are  brick  houses  as  warm 
as  wooden  ones  ? — Houses  built  of  wood  are  much  warmer 
than  those  built  of  brick. — Was  the  bride  dressed  well  ? 
She  was  in  a  dress  made  of  white  satin,  all  her  lady-com- 
panions (friends)  were  also  beautifully  dressed. — ^What  a  tall 
man  that  is  ! — Yes,  he  is  very  tall. — Which  of  these  two 
sisters  do  you  think  the  prettier  ? — She  who  is  more  like 
her  mother,  the  elder. 


FORTY-SECOND  LESSON.— CopoirB  Bxopoft  YpoKh. 

Of  the  Gerund. — 0  AtenpHiacriH. 

Besides  the  participles,  or  verbal  adjectives,  there  are  also 
the  gerunds,  or  verbal  adverbs,  formed  from  Verbs.     These 
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express  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  action,  and  for 
this  reason  are  classed  among  the  adverbs; 

When  did  yoa  meet  him  t  KOTik  m  Bcrptrui  er6? 

I  met  him  going  to  the  garden.  Hafhh  n  cslai,  m  Bcrptrui  ero. 

How  was  he  reading  t  (in  what  po-  Rarb  (n  KaR6n  noJos^HiB)  m^ 

sition.)  OHi  ? 

He  was  reading  sitting.  Obi  nrriii  cAail 

Were  yon  also  reading  sitting  t  "iBTdifl  im  bu  T^se  cijifl ! 

No,  I  was  reading  at  one  time  stand-  Etn,  a  hht^  to  crda,  to  iSxa. 

ing  and  at  another  lying  down. 

Gerunds,  like  participles,  are  active  or  passive,  and  ge- 
nerally combine  the  meaning  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb  and  that  of  the  conjunction:  Kor^^,  ^wben;'  0Oe£, 
*  while  ;*  He3K4y  rfeiii  keitl,  *  whilst;'  nocit  Toro  KairB,  'after,* 
and  such  like ;  thus,  the  verb  CHj(tii»» '  I  was  sitting,'  in 
the  following  phrases, 

fl  HETkn  KOTAk  CBjiin.  Whilst  T  was  seated  I  was  reading, 

fl  roBopin  n  to  bp^ma  maxrb  ctmLtk        I  spoke  at  the  time  I  was  standing. 

may  be  just  as  well  rendered  by  the  gerund  cif,Ry  ^sitting/ 
as: 

Cd,{fi,  <  HHTaiv  I  was  reading  sitting. 

Cidii,  H  roBopiii.  I  spoke  standing. 

A.  Active  gerunds  have  no  gender  or  number,  but  only 
inflexions  to  mark  the  present  or  past  tense. 

The  present  gerund  expresses  an  action  that  is  com- 
menced and  still  continues,  and  is  formed  from  the  third 
person  plural  of  the  present  indicative  by  changing  the 
termination  into  a  or  vhh  (iohh),  as : 

^'fciaion,  they  do ;  xtJi&H,  xtmniE,  doing  (whilst  they  do)* 
EOBopin,  they  say ;  roBopi,  saying  (when  they  say). 
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Gerunds  in  a  are  formed  by  changiDg  the  termination 
WTby  flTB  into  fl,  as : 

HETaxm,  they  are  reading ;  ^Hrafl,  reading  (when  they  read)* 
Jli36tm,  they  lore  ;  JioCi,  loving  (when  they  love). 

Obs.  1. — ^The  termination  a,  when  preceded  by  as,  h,  m 
or  m,  is  changed  into  a,  as : 

4^p]Kan,  they  hold  ;  4ep}K-4,  holding. 
HikHyrb,  they  cry ;  ni^<i-a,  crying. 
CBtmiirh,  they  hurry  ;  cn'tm-^  hurrying. 

The  terminations  K)hh,  y^H,  of  gerunds  are  derived  from 
lOTB,  yrb  by  changing  Tb  into  ih,  as : 

AtiSMTb,  they  do  ;  4luaiOHB,  doing, 
nimyn,  they  write ;  mimy^B,  writing* 

Obs.  2. — ^The  gerunds  of  verbs  ending  in  nyiB  want  the 
termination  h,  and  have  only  the  form  in  yHH,  as : 

3li6BTih,  to  feel  cold  ;  B^OnyHH,  feeling  cold. 
C6xHyTb,  to  he  drying  ;  cdiny^H,  drying. 
ToB^,  to  sink  ;  T6ny<iB,  sinking. 
TflByTfc,  to  draw  ;  iAejhe,  drawing. 

On  the  other  hand  the  gerunds  of  verbs  having  the  third 
person  plural  in  an.,  arB,  have  not  the  form  in  k)hh,  yHH, 
but  in  fl  (a)  only,  as : 

Be-i^rfc,  they  order  ;  seji^,  ordering. 
Ifinfirb,  they  value  ;  qteii,  valuing. 
AKi6aTb,  they  love  ;  iw6i,  loving. 

Note. — ^The  termination  a,  in  gerunds  of  verbs  of  perf* 
asp.  denotes  an  accomplished  action,  as : 

VvAab,  after  having  seen.    |    UoiLiOBicfl,  having  howed. 
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The  past  gerund  denotes  that  the  action  was  just  com- 
pleted when  another  began,  and  is  formed  from  the  past 
participle  active  by  changing  miH,  into  t>,  as : 

FoBopiSBaili,  [hrtlho  BiJoke  ;}  ™«>P*"*'  *^^  ^^^«  spoken. 
lHT&.m»l,    {[;:tt^^d;    j^TiuTK,  having  read. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  termination  i,  used  chiefly  in  literature^ 
in  ordinary  conversation  is  superseded  by  the  termination 


mH,  as : 


FoBoptf  BmH,  having  spoken ;  mstead  of  roBopHirb. 
JUo6AwaB,  having  loved  ;        .        .     iioCavh, 


A.fter  having  written  the  letter  I 
sealed  it  (I  sealed  the  letter 
when  I  had  written  it). 

Wishing  to  sell  his  horse,  he  took  it 
to  the  market ;  hut  finding  no 
buyer^he  brought  it  back. 

Having  sent  the  letters  to  the  post, 
they  went  <out 


HanHcan  nRCbMd,  a  sanen^Tan  ero 
(ff  BanoHaran  nBCbM6  Korx^  ea- 
UEcki'h  er6). 

TRBika  npo4ATb  cboio  idmajcb,  obi  do- 
B&ii  e^  Ha  p&noKi,  bo  hb  aa- 
m^^niB  Bfl  o4Bor<5  noKynaTeia, 
npBBeJi  ee  odpfiTBO. 

Ornp^BBoifl  (oTBpaBBBi)  Bj&axa  Ba 
n6<iTy,  oBii  b&bub  co  ABopL 


The  past  gerund  of  reflective  verbs  takes  the  termination 
BiUH  and  not  bt»  before  ch  (ca),  as : 

Having  become,  siisamECh,  not  iiiaKh, 
Having  learnt,  y^iiBDiBCb,  not  yHliocb. 

B.  The  passive  gerund  has  a  compound  form,  being 
formed  by  adding  the  participle  passive  to  the  gerunds 
fiy^yiH,  'being/  and  6biBT»  (fibiBfflH) 'having  been/  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  6mtb,  *  to  be/  as : 

Present,  B^AjHU,     {  X^^' ]  bemg  read. 
Pad,  EuBi  HBTaai,  having  been  read. 
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Obs.  4. — ^The  passive  gerunds  are  little   used  in  the 
Russian  language  of  the  present  day. 


Each  other^ 
One  another 


,   j      4pyn4pyra. 


Obs.  5. — ^The  pronouns  each  other  and  one  another  are 
expressed  by  ^pyrL  4pyra,  4pyrB  4pyry,  etc.  The  first  of 
these  two  words  is  always  in  the  nominative ;  hence,  if 
there  be  any  preposition  in  English^  it  must  be  put  between 
them  in  Russian. 


They  love  each  other. 

They  treated  each  other  politely. 

They  spoke  evil  of  each  other. 

To  try  (to  attempt). 
To  try  (to  test). 

More  than  oooe  I  tried  to  get  per- 
mission. 

He  attempted  to  speak  to  her. 

We  tried  the  new  wine,  but  it  was 
not  to  oar  taste. 

I  cannot  possibly, 
Possibly, 

Conid  yon  come  to  me  to-morrow  ! 
I  cannot  possibly. 

To  knock  against,  at, 

To  knock  at  the  door. 

He  knocked  at  the  window. 


Oui  ji&OflTB  4pyn  4P/ra. 

Qui  o6xo4HJHCfc  4Pyrb  ci  ap^omi 

B^SJHBO. 

Oai  roBopijH  4^pH0  4pyrb  o  4Pf  rft. 
nUI^TbCfl,  nODBIT^TBCfl. 

np66oBaTB,  nonp66oBaTB. 

He  paai  ysi  a  nuT^ca  naiyiiiTi 

no3BOi^Hie. 
Owh  nuT&icff  roBop^Tfc  ci  h^d. 
Mu  np66oBajH  Bosoe  bbb6,  bo  ob6 

Bam  Be  no  Bxycy. 

Muib  HeBOSMOHCHO* 
BOSMOXHO. 

Bo8M6nBO  JH  Ban  npiiiTi&  ro  mb'B 
8&BTpa7 

MA'S  BeB03Md2BBO. 

■ 

CiyndTB,  cry^dTBCfl  vh  (with 
the  ace). 

GryH&TiiCfl  n  4Bepb. 
Obi  oocTy^&icfl  bi  oke6. 
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Agamst, 

I  knocked  my  elbow  against  the 

corner  of  the  table. 
He  stumbled  against  the  door-step. 

To  ascend, 


They  ascended  this  hill  twice. 
Have  they  already  ascended   the 

hillt 
No,  they  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

To  weep,  lu&KaTb.  I 

Lamentation,  niaTb.  | 

To  take  leave  of. 
To  speak  ill  of. 
To  go  to  war. 
On  a  visit. 

Departure,  onia^i.    | 
To  leam,  ysHaB&n ; 
To  see  (to  have  an  interview  with). 


0y06b. 

R  ymi&h  ce&b  i6Km  o&h  ;^ron  en- 

Ik. 
Ohi  cnoTKH^JiCH  o  nop(5n. 

Bocxo^i^Tb  Ha,  with  the  ace 
perf.  asp.  bsoutA. 

OhA  bocxoa£ih  Ra  ^ry  rdpy  4Ba  pass. 
Baomii  jh  obA  yxe  nk  ropy? 

-  HtTB,  OHH  y  no4dmBU  rop&. 

To  sob,  pux&Tb. 

The  sobbing,  sob,  puj&Hie. 

npomliTbCff  ci  (with  the  inst). 
roBopifrTb  A^pBO  0. 
yzo^tfTb  ea  BoilH^. 
Cfc  BHatfron. 

Arrival,  eplisAi. 
perfl  asp.  ysB&n. 

BB4&TLCfl  c&,  noBB4&TbCB  CI  (with  the 
instrumental). 


Exercise  LXXXV. 

Where  is  her  pretty  little  sister  ? — She  is  in  the  garden, 
sitting  on  a  little  bench,  and  is  reading  the  little  book  given 
her  by  our  kind  master. — Why  are  you  not  with  her? 
After  having  learnt  my  lessons,  and  having  asked  the  per- 
mission  of  the  master,  I  will  also  go  to  the  garden. — Will 
you  come  back  soon  ? — ^After  reading  a  few  fables  and  walk- 
ing a  little  we  will  come  back. — When  will  you  return  me 
my  book  ? — After  having  read  it,  I  will  return  it  to  vou 
immediately. — ^Whom  is  he  seeking? — ^His  master,  but, 
not  seeing  him,  he  is  coming  back. — ^Are  all  the  clerks  in 
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his  office  writing  sitting  ? — No,  some  write  standing. — ^May 
we  go  into  the  garden  ? — ^No,  you  cannot  go  there,  because 
there  was  pouring  rain  the  whole  of  the  morning,  and  now  it 
is  very  dirty  in  the  garden. — Did  they  go  for  a  walk  know- 
ing that  I  did  not  give  them  permission  ? — ^No,  they  went 
thinking  that  you  would  allow  them  to  do  so. — ^Do  you 
expect  the  same  tailor  that  I  do  ? — Yes,  I  expect  him  whom 
you  expect. — ^Did  the  mother  speak  to  her  son  who  was 
going  to  the  war  ? — ^No,  she  only  embraced  and  kissed  him, 
weeping  and  sobbing  bitterly. — Was  the  sister  of  the  young 
soldier  going  to  the  war  joyful  ? — ^No,  taking  leave  of  him, 
she  also  wept  bitterly. — Who  is  there,  knocking  at  the 
door? — ^It  is  the  servant  whom  you  sent  for  the  wine. 
Does  he  know  that  whilst  speaking  ill  of  his  acquaintances 
he  also  speaks  ill  of  himself. — ^No,  not  knowing  this  he 
spoke  ill  of  his  acquaintances. — Which  of  you  has  most 
pencils  ? — He  has  most,  he  has  three  more  than  I. 

Exercise  LXXXVI. 

Did  you  see  (have  you  had  an  interview  with)  the  Count 
and  the  Countess  B  ? — Yes,  having  learnt  of  their  arrival  I 
went  to  them  on  a  visit,  but  had  to  come  back  without 
seeing  or  (and)  speaking  to  them. — Did  your  brother  send 
the  wine  back  to  the  merchant  ? — ^Yes,  my  brother  after 
trying  the  wine  found  that  it  was  bad,  and,  calling  the 
servant,  ordered  him  to  take  it  back  to  the  merchant. 
What  did  you  forget  to  say  ? — ^In  ordering  him  to  write 
these  letters  I  forgot  to  tell  him  that  they  must  be  sent 
to  the  Post-Office  immediately. — Wishing  to  make  a  present 
to  my  brother,  but  not  knowing  the  place  of  his  abode  he 
wrote  to  me,  asking  me  to  tell  him  where  my  brother 
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lived. — Is  your  tea  Btrong? — After  trying  it  I  will  tell 
you. — ^Did  hp  buy  a  horse? — Yes,  after  selling  his  best 
cow,  he  bought  a  grey  horse. — After  punishing  her  son  the 
mother  wept  herself. — Is  the  merchant  honest  ? — One  could 
not  call  him  dishonest,  but^  in  selling  his  goods,  he  never 
forgets  his  interests. — Is  the  view  from  the  hill  fine? 
After  ascending  the  hill  you  will  see  the  town  surrounded 
by  flourishing  meadows  and  gardens. — Are  they  often  at 
each  other's  houses  ? — ^They  often  go  to  one  another. — Did 
you  laugh  at  each  other  ? — ^No,  on  the  contrary,  we  were 
very  polite  to  one  another.— Why  did  you  not  come  to  us 
the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  had  a  severe  head-ache,  and 
I  could  not  possibly  come. 


FORTY-THIRD  LESSON.— CopoKX  rp^Tii  Ypowb. 

All  persons  of  the  present  indicative  are  formed  firom 
the  third  person  plural  present  in  the  following  way : 

A.  Verbs,  having  the  third  person  plural  in  ion»  or  yn, 
form  the  first  person  singular  by  cutting  off  rb : 

Sed-urb,  they  know  ;  BBa-n,  I  know. 
Ecp-^,  they  take ;  6ep-f,  I  take. 

The  second  and  third  singular,  and  the  first  and  second 
persons  plural  are  formed  by  changing  ion  or  yn  into 
emb,  CTB,  CMX,  ere : 

3h&-R)TL,  they  know ;  8H^iin»,  thou  knowest ;  SH&en,  ete. 
Bep-^,  they  take  ;  Oep-emb,  thou  takest ;  6ep-en,  ete. 

B.  Verbs,  having  the  third  person  plural  in  arb  or  arb, 
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form  the  first  person  singular  bjr  changing  STb  into  K),  and 
aTB  into  y : 

GTp6-c'n,  they  build  ;  CTp6-i>,  I  build. 
RpoH-&n,  they  cry ;  KpuH-f,  I  ory. 

The  second  and  third  person^  and  the  first  and  second 
person  plural^  are  formed  by  changing  axb  or  aTB  into  iiniB, 

HTB^  HMl,  HTe  : 

Bei-irb,  they  order ;  Bej-iSaiB,  thou  orderest ;  Bfr-JHr&»  ete. 
RpHH-&rb,  they  cry ;  EpaH-^mb,  thou  cryeat ;  KpHiiin^  etc. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  past  tense  preceded  by  if  or  whether  is 
rendered  in  Russian  by  the  present  with  the  particle  iH^  as : 

They  wanted  to  know  if  we  were  Ofiii  xoriiH  BBaib  B^eirb  jh  mu  TyAa. 

going  there. 

We  doubted  whether  he  really  often  Hu  coMHtBiiHCb,  4'fiftcTB^TeAHO  Jfl 

invited  him.  OHi  i^to  npHrjam&erb  er6. 

Op  thb  Potential  and  Subjunctive. 

The  potential  and  subjunctive  moods  of  other  languages 
are  rendered  in  Russian  by  adding  the  particle  6bi  to  the 
past  tense  indicative : 

I  would  (or  should)  have.  fl  Evtn  Ou. 

Would  ehe  have  I  EM-iia  jh  6u  or4  ? 

I  should  have  written  if  I  had  any  fl  HaoHCaJi  6u,  ^cjh  0u  6uj&  y  neuk 
paper.  6yv&ra. 

The  particle  6bi  gives  emphasis  to  the  word  it  follows,  as : 

He  would  write  to  you  if  he  were  Ohi  6u  BanncaJi  BaMi,  ^h  Ou  eM^ 

allowed.  nodBoiUB. 

He  would  write  to  you,  but  to  me  Ohi  Hani  6u  RaDHcdii,  ho  MH'b  6a 

he  would  noti  fle  HanHcajii. 

He  would  bare  written  to  yon  a  IIhcbm6  6u  ooi  uaoHC^'b,  ho  4^Hen 

letter,  bnt  not  have  sent  any  He  no&iiii  6hi. 

money. 

He  would  haye  written  to  yon  if  he  Ohi  Hannc^i  6u  Ban  6cin  6u  mon. 

eonld. 
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That,  to,      ^t66h. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  potential  is  expressed  in  Russian  also  bj 
the  particle  <iT66bi,  (Slavonic  4a6bi),  added  to  the  past  tense 
of  the  indicative : 


I  wish  that  yoa  would  go  with  us. 
He  sent  his  son   money  that  he 

might  buy  a  horse. 
He  wanted  her  to  write. 


On  UQCJikn  cbobm^  cuoy    A^eerb, 
^n66u  OBI  RynH4i  ceCii  Jioma4b- 
Ohi  meikn  ht66u  oaa  nHc4ja. 


Obs.  8. — ^The  past  tense  in  subjunctive  form  expresses 
often  the  present  and  future  tenses,  as : 

I  should  like  now  to  have  a  talk        fl  ren^pb  meikn  6u  (pres.)  noroso- 

with  you.  pan  ci  Bane. 

Oh,  would  that  the  day  came  at  last.       kTh,6um  6u  CKopie  A^Eh  Bacraii 

(fut.). 

The  particle  6bi  can  be  added  to  the  past  tense  of  each 
of  the  aspects,  as : 


Imperfect  Aspect   . 
Perfect  Aspect  .    • 
Iterative  Aspect, 
Perf,  Asp.  of  Unity. 


fl  KHifiji  6u,  I  would  he  throwing. 
fl  B&RH4aJi  6u,  I  would  have  thrown  out 
fl  BHAUBaii  6u,  I  would  throw  (repeatedly), 
fl  KHHyxL  6u,  I  would  throw  (once),  etc 


Obs.  4. — ^The  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  is  often 
superseded  in  Russian  by  the  imperative,  which  in  such 
case  does  not  agree  in  person  with  the  subject^  as : 

BjAh  H  (<kjm  6u  fl  OiLTfc)  Tenepb  r& 
Aep^BHi,  le^HTbca  wat  ae  npi- 

FoBop^  OHX  (^H  6vi  CHI  roBopin) 
BcerA&  np^AYy  euf  nostpuB 
6bi  Ten^pb. 


Were  I  now  in  the  country  I  should 
not  be  now  under  treatment. 

Had  he  spoken  always  the  truth  he 
would  be  trusted  now. 


Obs.   5. — Should,  would  and    other  auxiliaries  of  the 
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ix>teiitial  mood  are  rendered  byfibi^  in  conjunction  with  the 
verb : 

He  would  go  oat  if  the  weather  were  On  Bunnell  0u  i&ax  40117  6cm6u 
fine.  nor64a  Obua  xopdmu. 

1  Aoald  purchase  that  picture  if  I  fl  lyaiji  6u  ly  BapTiiHy  ^h  6u  y 
had  enough  money.  Meei  Ciuo  40BduH0  4^Beri. 

Had  we  known  it  f*"^'  ««"«*«>? 

Had  they  seen  me.  BuaIuh  6u  ohi&  MeBiS  ? 

Had  I  riches  I  should  be  happy.  Ey4b  s  (^cjb  6u  b  6hwh)  dor&n,  to 

thWh  6U  ClIiCUBBl. 

(J^6nRewb, 

Ought,  should,       in  I  •  11. 

^    '  (Cit^yerB,  impersonal  verb 

(with  the  dative). 

I  onght  to  write,  but  I  have  no  paper.       11  4di8eB'fc  6u  6uii  (HB'ft  cjrt40Bajo 

6u)  nflc&n,  4a  Htrib  y  mcbA  6y- 

He  onght  to  have  written.  Eir^  CJ'i40Baio  6u  aanBCan. 

I  May  (perhaps),      Moxerb  6mtb. 

Obs.  6. — Mat/  and  might,  implying  eventuality,  are 
rendered  by  Moxerb  6biTh. 

I  may  go  if  he  come.  fl  M6merh  6hm  nofkxy  6cji  obi  opii- 

4eTb. 

/•fl  nomeii  6a,  6ciu  6hi  obi  npemSiX. 

I  might  go  if  he  came.  }  fl  udmerb  6uTb  nom&ii  6Uf  6ue  6u 

C        ofli  npameji. 

Then,       To  (lor^a). 

Obs.  7. — ^The  word  then,  to,  in  a  principal  preceded  by 
a  conditional  clause  is  more  frequently  expressed  in  Russian 
than  in  English^  as  : 

If  he  had  known  him,  then  he  would        Euh  6u  obi  6uji  BBaBdMi  ci  bbmi, 
haye  spoken  to  him.  to  noroBop^ji  6u  ci  bbmi. 
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Had  she  pleased  him  he  would  have 

married  her. 
Shall  we  find  him  at  home  t 
We  shall  if  we  come  in  time. 
He  would  not  come  even  if  you 

called  him. 

Alone;  by  one's  self. 

Has  she  been  there  alone  all  day ! 
She  was  quite  alone. 
He  is  by  himself. 

For  the  first  time, 
For  the  last  time. 
Really,  indeed. 

He  is  indeed  very  kind. 


The  linen  itself  is  good,  but  very 
dear. 

The  same, 

He  speaks  always  to  the  same  man. 

The  very  same, 

To  remember, 

To  recollect,  to  think  of. 

To  recall  to  mind. 

Grateful    people    remember   good 

done  to  them. 
We  often  think  of  your  kindnesses. 

He  suddenly  remembered  he  had 
to  go  out,  and  left  off  working. 


EcjH  6u  onk  euf  noHp4rajacB,  mo 

OHi  seHiicfl  6bi  Ha  eei. 
SacT^HeiTb  jiH  Mu  er6  A6ua,  f 
4a,  6cJLii  nplttAem  b6  ipeMS. 
Ohi  Be  npemeji  6u,  6&ifl  6u  Jias 

EuJt^  JB  OB&TaMi  qiiui  neob  oxnk  ! 
Oh^  6uik  coBepni<;HBO  oab^. 
Ofli  041101. 

Bi  nepBbiH[  pasi. 
Bi  nocji^Biu  padi. 
B-b  caifOM'L  4^.1^^. 

Ofli  Bi  c&HOirb  4iit  6<ieHb  4o6pi. 


Itself,      CaMi  no  ce6i. 


n(U0TB6  caM6  no  cefii  xop6niee,jia 
6Heab  A^poro. 

OAiwb  E  TOTl  Ke. 

Ohi  BcerAa  roBopB-n  ci  OABirb  b 
rtn  me  nejoBtBOMi. 

CoBepraeHHO — ^toiho — ^totl 

CaMblH. 
nOMHHTB. 
BcHOMHHaTb. 

BcnoMHHTB,  perf.  asp. 

Riaro4^pHue  jio^b  ndMBsn  c^i 

Boe  BMi  4o6p<5. 
Mu  HacTO  BcnoMBHaen  o  B&niHxi  mm 

JOCTflXl. 

Obi  B4pyn  Bcn6MHBJx,  tto  eii^  b^s- 

BO  BlalfiTB  B  OepeCT^Tb  ^H66TBTb, 
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To  understand. 


Imperfect  Aapeet, 

B  nOHn&Ji,  I  nnderstoocl  ; 

Hu  noHHM^H,  we  understood ; 

fl  6^AYf  TU  6fAembf  etc.  nOBHMaTb, 
I  T«rill  understand ; 

Ku  6^Aem  noHHH&n,  we  will  under- 
stand, etc.; 

noHBuafl,  noHHMiilTe,  understand ; 


rilonnMaTL. 

(.  IIoH&TB,  perfect  aspect. 

Perfect  Aspect. 

fl  noltM^,  TU  nofiHSmby  etc 
Hu  nofiHe'Mi,  bu  nottM^'Te,  etc 
nottMii,  nofiMBie. 


To  lend. 


He  lent  him  some  money. 
He  always  lends  us  money. 


CcyHc^TB,  perf.  asp.  ccy^ATb 
(with  the  instr.  c). 

Obi*  ccyaAjui  er6  46Bi>r^ifH. 

Obi  Bcer4&  ccyHC^en  saci  AOBbraJiB. 


To  perish. 


crifiHyTB.' 

(  HorHfiHyTB,  perfect  aspect. 
For,  against,        Ha  (govern  the  accusative). 


Obs.  8. — In  answer  to  the  question  ^^  for  how  long/'  for 
is  translated  na : 

Wo    hare   bought  bread  for  the        Mu  RyBBiB  xjWa  sa  qtiyio  Be4i«). 
whole  week. 

They    prepared   firewood    against        Obb  flpBroTdBfl4B  ApoBi  Ba  8BMy. 
tbe  winter. 


To  feed,  ROpMin. 
To  provide,  8aroT<)BBn. 
Not  to  fail.  Be  BpcMBB^fn. 
Without  fail,  BenpeiriBBO. 
Profitable,  ^ox^^buII. 

To  refuse,    fo«^«MBaTb, 
CoTBa3aTb,p.a. 


To  trouble,  to  difltnrb,  OesnoRoBTfc. 
Subjected,  B04B^pxeflflLilk. 
Cattle,  CKOTL. 
Columbus,  Koifv6'h. 
Compass,  ROHBaci. 

Todiscoyer,    i^^P^^'^- 

C  OTRpitb,  p.  a. 
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Exercise  LXXXVII. 

Would  you  buy  this  profitable  estate  ? — Had  I  money 
enough,  I  would  buy  it. — ^Would  you  read  it  ? — I  should 
not  read  it. — Should  we  find  him  at  home  now? — You 
would  not  find  him. — Would  there  be  any  doctors  and 
chemists  if  men  were  always  well? — If  men  were  not 
subjects  to  complaints  there  would  be  no  doctors  or  chemists. 
Is  your  friend  going  with  you  into  the  country? — He 
ought  to  go  with  me,  for  he  is  not  quite  well,  and  the 
country  air  would  do  him  good. — Could  cattle  live  in  cold 
countries  without  sheds  and  stables  ? — Cattle  would  perish 
in  winter  from  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  man  built  for 
them  good  sheds  and  stables,  and  provided  hay  and  oats 
against  the  winter. — ^Would  your  sister  invite  mine  if  she 
could  ? — ^If  she  could  she  would  certainly  ask  her. — Can- 
not you  lend  me  a  few  pounds? — ^I  would  do  it  if  you  had 
returned  me  the  money  I  lent  you  last  week. — Had  I 
known  that  you  would  refuse  my  request,  I  should  not 
have  troubled  you,  but  have  asked  somebody  else. — Would 
you  come  to  me  if  you  knew  that  he  was  with  me  ? — If  I 
knew  that,  I  would  without  fail. — Would  not  your  brother 
go  with  us  into  the  country  ? — He  would  not. 

ExEEcisE  LXXXVIII. 

Why  has  God  given  us  two  ears  and  one  tongue  only? 
In  order  that  we  should  listen  more  and  speak  less. 
Ought  not  the  servant  to  call  the  children  f — It  is  not 
necessary. — ^You  should  ask  him  for  some  books. — If  I 
knew  he  would  not  refuse,  I  would  ask. — Were  you  at  the 
English  plays  yesterday  ? — Yes,  but  had  he  not  come  iii 
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• 

good  time  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  go  out. — ^For 
whom  does  this  swallow  catch  flies  (M6inKa)  ? — For  her 
little  ones  (BpomKa). — ^Do  you  know  that  your  little  son 
has  caught  two  sparrows  ?— Yes^  but  I  do  not  allow  him  to 
catch  them. — ^Would  he  catch  little  birds  were  he  allowed 
to  do  so? — Yes,  he  would. — ^What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  allowed  to  speak  ? — Were  I  allowed  to  speak  I  would 
tell  all  I  know  of  him. — Who  discovered  America  ? — Co- 
lumbus, but  he  would  not  have  discovered  it  if  he  had  not 
known  the  use  of  the  compass. — For  how  long  did  you 
come  hei'e? — ^We  came  for  a  month. — ^Would  he  under- 
stand it  were  I  to  tell  it  to  him  ? — I  recollect  your  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  same  thing  before  more  than  once,  but 
he  never  could  understand  it. — ^You  are  sad,  my  friend, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^I  should  be  merry  were  I 
but  satisfied. — ^Would  you  remain  to  dine  with  him  if  you 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  good  dinner  ? — ^No,  even  then 
I  would  not. — ^Do  you  not  wish  he  were  now  with  us  ? — I 
never  wish  for  what  is  impossible,  for  I  know  he  is  now 
abroad. 
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POHTY-FOURTH    LESSON. 

C6poKi>  qeiBepTbiH  Fpdirb. 

Of  thb  Branches  of  thb  Verb. 
OrpacjH  Fiar&ia. 

Among  the  inflexions  of  the  verb^  there  are  three  to 
which  all  others  are  subordinate,  and  which  are  the  bases 
or  roots  of  three  so-called  branches. 

The  first  branch  has  for  its  root  the  first  person  present 
indicative^  from  which  all  the  other  persons  of  the  present 
indicative  and  imperative  moods,  as  also  present  gerund 
and  participles,  are  formed. 

The  root  of  the  second  branch  is  the  past  tense  of  the 
imperfect  or  perfect  aspect,  from  which  are  formed  the 
past  gerund,  the  participles  and  the  infinitive  mood. 

The  root  of  the  third  branch  is  the  past  tense  of  the 
iterative  aspect. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  four  verbs  exemplifying 
the  foregoing. 
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OftJie  Future. — Ey^ymee  bp^ha. 

The  fbture  tense  of  Russian  verbs  is  either  compound 
or  simple. 

a.  The  compound  future  is  formed  by  adding  the  future 
of  the  auxiliary  verbs  6biTb  and  crarb  to  the  infinitive  of 
the  verb  of  imperfect  aspect,  as : 

A  6jXf  DtTb.  I  will  sing. 

Tu  6^4eiirb  n'Sn,  etc  Thou  wilt  sing,  ete. 

fl  CTufly  ntn.  I  will  begin  singing. 

Tu  CTaaemb  ntn,  etc.  Thoa  wilt  begin  singing,  ete. 

Obs.  1. — The  compound  future^  formed  by  the  help  of 
CTiuy,  is  used  to  form  the  future  of  inchoative  verbs,  which 
are  of  perfect  aspect. 

h.  The  simple  future  has  the  form  of  the  present,  and 
it  follows  the  same  rules  as  those  laid  down  for  the  present 
tense^  as : 

CK^aatb,  to  tell ;  CRasy,  CK&jRem,  etc.,  I  will  tell,  etc 
y4HBlSTb,  to  astonish  ;  y4HUi&,  y^nBiSinb,  etc.,  I  will  astonish,  etc« 
PtmHTb,  to  decide  ;  ptmy,  ptmiiinb,  etc,  I  will  decide,  etc 
nollTii,  to  go  ;  nott4^)  nofi4emb,  etc.,  I  shall  go,  etc 

Obs.  2. — Only  the  verbs  of  perfect  aspect  have    this 

future. 

I  saw  a  herdsman  with  fifty  calves,  fl    B^4'bii  TaO^nniiiRa  ci  niiTBiDje- 

ninety   oxen   and  a  hundred  CflTbD  lejiiTaMH,  4CBaH6cTa  6u- 

rams.  khhb  ■  era  OapaHaiifl. 

He  ordered  his  forty  dragoons  to  go  Ohi  BCJ^i-b  CBo^m  coposa  4par^Bavb 

with  those  forty  uhlans.  nottTii  ci  riMii  cto  copos^  yJuBaiiH. 

In  the  compound  cardinal  numerals  UflTMecflTb,  *  fifty,' 
mecTBAecarb,  'sixty/  c^Mb^ecHTb,  'seventy,'  and  BdceMb- 
4ecflTb  *  eighty,*  each  part  is  declined  separately,  as  : 

Gen.,  dat.  and  prep.  nHTi4ecflTH,  niecTH4CCflTH,  etc 
Instrumental  naTbi54ecATbK),  inccTb]D4eciTbK>,  etc 
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The  numerals  ^eBAHocTO^  *  ninety/  and  cto,  '  hundred/  are 
declined  in  the  singular  like  substantives  in  o,  viz.  genitive, 
/teBflHOcra,  era,  dative,  fiemnocry,  ciy,  etc.  The  numeral 
/[eBHHocTO  has  no  plural,  and  cto  has  no  nominative  case  in 
the  plural,  having  in  the  gen.  cotl^  dat.  craifB,  etc. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  numerals  cofOKb,  ^eBflHocro,  and  cro^  when 
standing  before  a  substantive,  take  the  inflexion  of  a  in  the 
gen.,  dat.,  instr.  and  prep,  cases,  as : 

NominatiTe,  c6poBi  neioiriKi,  AeBflB6cT0  pyOj^ft,  cio  KHHri. 
GenitiTe,  copoRii  HejoB^R'b,  4eBRHdcTa  py&i^ll,  era  RHHn. 
Dative,  oopORi  HejesiRaMi,  AeBRHdcia  pydmivi,  era  RB^ran. 
Instrumental,  copoRa  ^ejoBiKaMH,  4eBRH<5cTa  py&iiiiM,  era  RBiiraiiH. 
Prepositional,  copoRd  luoBiRaxi,  ACBRBdcTa  pydiizi,  CTa  mijiraxi. 

About,        Okojo,  gov.  the  gen. 

I  had  about  a  hundred  roubles.        [^  "««'J  ^^"^  ^«w<>  ^  P^^^- 

C  y  MOBfl  6^0  py&i^lt  CIO. 

Obs.  4. — ^Abouf  before  a  numeral  is  rendered  by  placing 
the  numeral  after  the  noun : 

I  have  two  roubles.  y  MenA  4Ba  py(Sii. 

I  have  about  two  roubles.         y  Meai  ecn  pyfiii  4Ba. 


Two  hundred,  xa'hciw. 
Three  hundred,  TpiScTa. 
Four  hundred,  ^er^pecra. 
Fiye  hundred,  nimcdrh. 


Six  hundred,  mecnc&n. 
Seven  hundred,  ceMbc6n. 
Eight  hundred,  B0ce»bc6n. 
Nine  hundred,  AeBancdn. 


Obs.  5. — ^In  the  above  compound  numerals  each  part 
follows  its  own  declension : 

Nominative,  ^BtCTH,  Tp^cra,  etc. 
Genitive,  4Byxcdrb,  Tpexcdn,  etc. 
Dative,  ^ByMcrdiDb,  TpeMCTam,  etc 
Instrumental,  ^ByMflCTaMH,  TpevflCTtoe,  etc. 
Prepositional,  4ByxcT^i,  Tpexcrazi,  etc 
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'        i    Eesi,  gov.  the  genitive. 
Save,  all  but,) 

They  went  withoat  him.  OhA  nomiA  0en  eertf . 

There  are  in  this  book  forty  leaTcs        Bi  koB  lairb  c6pon  jict6»%  desrk 
all  but  three.  Tp€xi. 

SHe  AOcraerB^  impersonal  verb, 
governs  the  genitive. 
Eesi. 


It  wants  three  roables  to  make  np 

ten. 
It  wants  a  qnarter  to  three  o'dock. 
It  wants  five  minutes  to  five. 


He   40craen  rp&'xi   pydu^  tt66u 
COCT^HTb  4^fln. 

TpH  Haca  6eirb  ^eTsepn. 

nan  Hac6vb  (Seal  nsTH  mib^. 


At  (of  the  time) ,         Bxj  gov.  the  ace.  and  prepos. 


At  two  o'clock. 
After  two  o'clock. 


Bi  ABa  Hac&. 

Bi  Tp^ewi  tBCf. 


Obs.  6. — ^For  the  hours  the  preposition  vb  governs  the 
accusative  case,  before  the  cardinal,  and  the  prepositional 
before  the  ordinal  numerals. 


What  time  is  it  f 

It  is  two  o'clock. 

At  what  o'clock  f 

At  two  o'clock. 

After  six  (in  the  seventh  hour). 

Half-past  one. 

Past  one  o'clock. 

Five  minutes  past  one. 


RoTopul  Han  t 

4Ba  ?ac&. 

Bi  EOTdpom  ^acf  1 

Bi  ABa  <iac&. 

Bi  c&Atu6vh  Hacf. 

UoioB^  aa  BTOpdro. 

BTop61l  Hatn.  . 

nan  MHH^  BTopdro. 


Obs.  7. — ^The  word  ^pasf  before  the  hour  is  rendered  in 
Russian  by  the  ordiDal  numeral  of  the  hour  which  follows : 

At  a  ^quarter  past  two.  Bi  H^Tsepn  Tp^aro. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve.        Bi  ^B^qaiB  miih^  n^psaro. 
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To  (of  the  time). 

Five  minatee  to  two. 

At  a  quarter  to  three.  I 

It  wants  twenty  minutes  to  ten.      j 

To  strike  (of  hours). 
It  strikes. 


The  clock  is  striking. 
Did  the  clock  strike  t 
It  struck  five. 
It  is  going  to  strike  two. 
It  is  but  nine  at  most. 
At  three  o'clock  precisely. 

The  hour,  o'clock, 

In  how  many  hours  did  he  get  to 

the  Tillage  ! 
In  five  hours. 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  go  out  of 

town! 
At  five  o'clock. 

By, 

One  by  one. 

Hand  him  the  things  down  one  hj 

one. 
They  went  one  by  one. 


Be3i. 

4Ba  sac&  6681  datA  mhb^ti. 
Bi  TpH  6en  ^erB^pn. 
Bi  TPH  H^TnepTH  Tp^nsro. 
Bi  A^nih  ($631 4Ba4qaT^  MEBfn, 
Bi  cdpoBi  MHH^  AeciTaro. 

Ehtb,  perf.  asp.  npoSAiB. 
EberB,  impers.  v.  (past  66iO, 
future  6y4eTB  6htb. 

Bujii  JH  Hdicii  ? 

Bujo  niiTb  Hac^n. 

npo6fcen  4Ba  ^ac4. 

Tcn^pb  HB6ro  hto  a^batb  ?ac6Bi. 

PdBQO  vh  TpH  7ac&. 

^acB. 

Bo  CRddibBO  ^acdBi  AomeA  OHi  40 

4ep^BHH  ? 
Bi  HflTb  ^ac6vh. 
Bi  KoidpoMi  nacf  wlimen  obi»  h31 

rdpo4a  t 
Bi  HflTb  Hac6n* 

3a,  gov.  the  instrumental. 
OAiwb  3a  itpyrftsfB. 

naAasatt  eM^  B^mH  040^  sa  4pyr<Slt. 
OflA  mjH  04HB%  8a  4pyriiHi. 


To  come  by,        IIpioGpiTaTL,  npioopfecTB. 


How  did  he  come  by  such  a  large 

fortune? 
He  is  supposed  (they  say)  to  have 

inherited  half  a  million  from 

bis  grandfather. 


RaRi  nplo6p'&ii  obi  Tanoe  orpdMBoe 

cocToiBle  ! 
FoBopirb,  no   OBI   noij^in  noi- 

MHXlidBa  Vb  BaCiiACTBO  OTb  CBO- 

er6  4t4a. 
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To  come  to,  hj,  JioctEvkTh,  AOCiKirHyTb. 


How  did  he  oome  by  this  honour  t 
How  does  he  come  to  be  inrited  ! 

To  have  occasion^ 

Will  there  be  any  occasion  for  him 

to! 
There  will  be  no  occadon. 
Was  there  any  occasion  for  him  to 

write! 

To  come  to  know. 
To  find  out. 

If  he  should  come  to  know  of  it. 
How  did  you  find  out  where  he 

lives! 
He  was  found  out. 

At  once. 

Only  once,  but  once. 

Once  again. 

We  shall  go  to  him  only  once  more. 

Single,  only,  e^iiBCTBeBBiiill. 

C«Pfcity.  ]  inocAleoctB. 
Aptitude,  J 

Talent,  ^api,  TaiaBTB. 

Gift,  AaP'b. 

Gifted,  04ap6HHUll. 


KaEi  AOCTiri  om  6ftofk  h6cth  f 
Kasi  xocTHrden  ohi  nparjam^ii  f 

Hy»HO,  gov.  the  dative. 
H^BHo  IE  OfA^Tb  euf  ? 

He  6fneTh  Efmno. 

H^aHO  JH  6iuo  euf  nac^n  t 

ysHasaTB,  perf.  asp.  yaHaTb. 

EcJH  Ou  OBI  yasAxb  o0i  ^toitl. 
KaKi  BU  ysuaiH  rjct  obi  asuien  ? 

Erd  ysB^iH  (obi  Cuit*  ysaaBi). 

BApyrL. 

TojbKO  oaAhi  pasi. 

Eme  pasi. 

Hu  nofi4@irb  ki  aeiry  Tdi&KO  enie 
o^Hoi  paai. 

Cause,  npBi^Ha. 
Goyernor,  Ba*itLibHBin. 
To  give  out,  pa34aBdTb. 
To  make  up,  cocTaaiin. 
Old  age,  crapocTb. 
Full  age,  conepmeBBaitTle. 


Exercise  LXXXIX. 

Were  there  many  guests  at  your  neighbour's  ball  ? — ^There 
were  about  thirty  persons. — ^To  how  many  soldiers  was 
the  wine  given  that  was  sent? — ^The  wine  sent  by  the 
governor  was  given  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  men. 
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Did  all  the  soldiers  like  that  wine? — ^No,  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  men,  ninety  did  not  like  it. — How 
many  men  (soldiers)  had  the  colonel  who  came  here  with 
his  regiment  last  week? — ^The  officer  who  came  to  our 
town  is  not  a  colonel,  but  only  a  captain,  and  he  came  here 
with  ninety-five  grenadiers  and  forty  dragoons. — How  many 
pieces  of  red  velvet  have  I  to  hand  you  down? — ^Hand  me 
down  about  twenty,  but  one  by  one. — How  many  in- 
habitants are  there  in  Moscow? — There  are  in  Moscow 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  souls. — How  many 
men  are  now  wanting  in  your  regiment  ? — ^There  are  want- 
ing now  three  hundred  only,  but  before  there  were  wanting 
seven  hundred. — ^Will  there  be  any  occasion  for  me  to  buy 
a  piano? — ^No,  there  will  be  no  occasion,  your  son  will 
learn  to  play  on  mine. — ^Do  you  think  my  son  will  ever  be 
able  to  play  the  piano  as  well  as  your  eldest  daughter  ? — I 
think  he  will,  because  he  has  an  aptitude  for  it,  and  is  also 
very  diligent. — ^Were  the  swords  given  out  to  all  the  seven 
hundred  hussars  ? — No,  of  those  seven  hundred  hussars  a 
few  only  wanted  swords. — ^With  how  many  companions 
shall  you  go  from  school  to  the  forest  ? — All  of  us  will  go 
to  the  forest ;  our  four  masters  with  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  pupils,  and  three  schoolmistresses  with  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  lady  pupils. — How  many  German 
miles  are  there  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg  ? — ^About  two 
hundred  German  miles. 

Exercise  XO. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  out  usually  ? — ^I  go  out  usually 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  now? 
I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  I  think  it  must  be  now 
already  half-past  one,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  to  two. — ^It  is 
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not  yet  a  quarter  past  two  T — ^Yes,  it  is  almost  a  quarter. 
Take  this  book  to  him  this  afternoon  at  a  quarter  to  two  or 
at  ten  or  even  five  minutes  to  two^  but  I  beg  that  it  be 
not  later  than  two  o'clock. — Did  you  order  your  coachman 
to  come  here  to  fetch  you  ? — I  have  no  coachman  to  order, 
but  had  I  one^  I  would  order  him  to  come  at  twenty 
minutes  past  ten.-^Did  you  stay  long  at  his  grandmother's  ? 
About  two  months. — Why  did  you  not  stay  a  little  longer? 
Because  the  country  life  in  winter  is  not  very  pleasant. 
Was  there  no  other  cause  ? — ^No,  that  was  the  only  cause. 
Did  he  remain  long  there  ? — Till  ten  minutes  past  twelve ; 
till  half-past  twelve. — Will  there  be  any  occasion  for  me 
to  wait  ? — There  will  be  no  occasion  for  you  to  wait,  as  we 
shall  be  quite  ready  at  a  quarter  to  four. — Is  this  little 
girl  his  only  child  ? — No^  besides  her  he  has  also  five  sons 
and  four  daughtera. 


FORTY.PIPTH  LESSON.— CopoiTL  nArBifi  yp6Ki. 

Op  the  Imperative. — IIoBeiATeJBHoe  HaiuoH^Hie. 

The  imperative  mood  has  distinct  inflexions  only  for  the 
second  person  singular  and  plural,  and  is  formed  from  the 
first  person  singular  present  indicative  by  changing  the 
termination  y  or  h)  into  A,  h,  h  or  b,  as : 

Hxf,  I  am  going ;  H411,  go. 
C6xoy,  I  dry  ;  c6xbii,  dry. 
AtiHMi,  I  do ;  Atialt,  do. 
BtpD,  I  believe ;  v%^h,  believe. 
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To  form  the  second  person  plural  Te  is  added  to  the 
imperative  si^igular^  as : 

EaA,  go;  plural,  H4^ 

G6xflH,  dry;        .    .    HdiBHie. 
AiitA,  do;  .    •    4tjaJlTe. 

Btpb,  believe;     .    .    BtpbTe. 

a.  The  imperative  in  i  is  formed  from  verbs  having  the 
first  person  singular  in  f,  ib  accented  and  preceded  by  a 
consonant : 

IlHin^,  I  write;  naniA,  write. 
Beju,  I  order ;  Beji,  order. 

Obs.  1. — ^Verbs  of  the  tenth  class  take  in  the  imperative 
an  A  accented  even  after  a  vowel,  as : 

Tai5,  I  conceal ;  Tai,  conceal. 

6.  The  imperative  in  h  unaccented  is  formed  from  verbs 
having  the  first  person  in  y  or  k)  unaccented  and  preceded 
by  two  consonants^  both  of  which  remain  in  the  imperative : 

G6xh7,  I  am  drying ;  imperative,  c6xbh. 
3i]K4y,  I  build  ;  ...      sAjrau. 

MdjUK),  I  speak;  .    .     .      MdJBB. 

c.  The  imperative  in  fi  is  formed  from  verbs  having  the 
first  person  in  y,  H)  preceded  by.  a  vowel : 

Soaio,  I  know  ;  imperative,  aoaft. 
CHtD,  I  dare ;  ...  cirfitt. 
noi^  I  sing ;  ...      noil. 

Obs.  2. — ^Verbs  of  the  tenth  class  have  the  imperative  in 
ii,  when  the  tonic  accent  falls  on  the  radical  syllable^  as  : 

Crpdio,  I  bnild;  imperative,  crpoA. 

IIOKdK),  I  procure  rest;       .    .        noKdlt. 

d.  The  imperative  in  h  is  formed  from  verbs  having  the 
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first  person  in  y,  h)  unaccented,  and  preceded  by  one  con- 
sonant or  by  6,  b,  n,  m  followed  by  the  eaphonic  i,  which 
is  omitted  in  the  imperative  : 

Btpu,  I  belieye  ;        imperativey  rtpfc. 
roToBJio,  I  prepare ;      .    .    .      roTdn. 
GunjD,  I  dft ;  ...      cunb. 

Obs.  3. — The  termination  eh),  of  the  first  person  is 
changed  into  efi^  as : 

Uhn,  I  dribk ;  imperative^  net. 
BbD,  I  beat ;  ...  del, 
Abn,  I  pour ;        ...      jel. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  imperative  of  the  verbs  iian,  *  to  ride/ 
and  icihf  '  to  eat/  is  formed  irregularly  :  noiasai,  imb. 

The  imperative  of  verbs  of  perfect  aspect  wanting  the 
present  tense,  is  formed  from  the  simple  future  according 
to  the  foregoing  rules,  as : 

noft4^,  I  ahall  go  ;        imperative,  noA^A- 
Hanomf ,  I  shall  write ;      •    .    .      HanHmi. 
CxtiaM,  I  will  do ;  ...      CA^jaft. 

Epdmy,  I  will  throw ;        •    •    •      6pocb. 

• 

Obs.  5. — ^The  radical  consonant  of  the  first  person, 
changed  into  its  corresponding  consonant  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  is  restored  in  the  imperative,  but  the  euphonic  i 
when  inserted  in  the  first  person  only  is  left  out^  as : 

BoiR^  (Bo;(iTb),  I  lead  ;  imperative,  boaA- 

Hom^  (BOC^Tb),  I  carry  ;  ...      HOcA. 

Chs^  (cHAtTb),  I  seat ;  ...      cb^b. 

Rynj£  (RvniiTb),  I  buy;  .    .    .      BynA. 

Jlw6i6  (JU06iih),  I  love  ;  ...      judCA, 

The  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  : 

a.  The  third  person^  formed  by  adding  the  conjunction 
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nycTB,   (Slavonic  ab),  'let'  to  the  third  person   present 
singular  or  plural : 

nyCTb  ronopin,  let  him  speak ;  nycn  roBopin,  let  them  speak. 

J.  The  first  person  plural,  which  is  identical  with  the 
first  person  of  the  future,  and  to  which  in  familiar  discourse 
the  syllable  Te  is  usually  added,  as : 

CE&aceMi  or  CKkmenie,  let  ns  say. 
noM4eirb  or  noflAeMTO,  let  ns  go. 
BosbMeiTB  or  BOSbveMTO,  let  us  take. 
E^4eir&  (or  craneMi)  yHAncn,  let  us  study. 
Bf/^em  (or  crknewb  roBopiSTb,  let  us  speak. 

Had  I  done,        CUtjad  a. 
Had  we  done,      C^ijad  mli. 

Obs,  6. — The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative 
is  used  also  with  other  personal  pronouns,  but  in  such  case 
it  expresses  the  optative  or  subjective  mood,  as : 

Had  I  done  this,  I  should  not  now  CA^Jatt   s  6to,  HHt   He  npBmjtfcb 

have  to  regret  6u  Tsn^pb  coffiajiib. 

Had  they  informed  us  of  it  yester-  AaA   ooii  DaMii  SHaib  o  TOM'S  Biepa, 

.     day,  we  should  not  have  com-  mu  hb  CA'KJaiH  6u  lasdll  rp^- 

mitted  such  a  gross  error.  Cofi  oidiiOeh. 

Obs.  7. — The  imperative  singular,  not  agreeing  in  form 
with  the  subject,  is  sometimes  used  also  to  express  reproach 
or  astonishment : 

Overburdened  with  work  as  I  am,  ^a  n  saBaje'Hi  Tpy^fura,  s  h  nsm^,  b 

having  to  write,  to  draw  and  pnc^fl  h   hbt^H   b    saBBM^ttcfl 

to  read,  yet  I  am  expected  to  ante  lOsifiCTBOM'b ! 
look  after  the  household  ! 

He  cajoled  them,  and  so  they,  of  Ohi  bxi  npsjacRaii,  b  oh^  boh^iho 

course,  told  him  all  they  knew  pacKax(i  eM^  bc€  hto  8H4ia 

about  me!  o6o  mdH! 
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Do  go^         noflj(ft-Ra. 

In  familiar  discourse^  to  mollify  the  apparent  harslmess 

of  the  imperative  form^  Ea  is  often  added. 

Do  come  to  us.  npixojt^Te-Ka  li  Har&. 

Do  sing  ft  BODg.  Cn6llT0-Ka  nicBio. 

Let^  may^     4&- 

All  hail  the  King  I  4a  SAP^TByen  Ropdn. 

Be  they  allowed.  4&  Cy^en  uwh  nosBdjeHO. 

Thy  will  be  done.  4&  6fA&n  adia  tboiI. 

Tby  Kingdom  come.  4&  nplHAen  qipcTBle  tbo£. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  old  Russian  form  of  the  third  person,  the 
imperative  with  4a,  as  :  4a  qHiaerb, '  let  him  read/  4a  ii- 
TaiOTB^  '  let  them  read/  is  only  met  with  in  sacred  books, 
and  some  ejaculatory  phrases. 

Obs.  9. — An  elliptical  form  of  the  imperative  is  not 
unfrequently  supplied  by  the  infinitive,  as :  nossaTB  ero, 
*  call  him/  bat  in  such  instances  some  idea  of  necessity  or 
obligation  is  implied : 

Do  not  make  a  noise,  children  (you  He  myMtTB,  if^ml  (wnEeiOiMVU 

must  not  make  a  noise).  nryM'KTb). 

Be  quiet  and  know  your  place  1  HoiiaTb  I  H  aeattTe  CBOe  vfecio ! 

No  talking  !  He  roBopiiTb ! 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  language  is,  that  the 
imperative  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  past  tense^  as : 

Go  away,  nom^i  npoHb  instead  of  uoaA  npoHfc. 
Coachman,  drive  away,  H3B6ii;BR'b,  noni&ii ! 


To  leave,  to  abandon,  to  let^ 


rOcraBjiTB. 

(OcxaBHTb,  perfect  aspect. 

Leave  me  your  books.  OcTaBbie  hhB  B&mH  RBiiri. 

Let  that  be  there.  OCT^bTO  Sto  xain. 

The  post  leaves.  f  Ho^ra  0Tx64Bn. 
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To  let  alone^ 

Do  let 'me  ilone. 
Let  it  be. 


To  let  (to  pennit). 


Did  7<m  let  the  children  go  ont  t 
Not  I,  but  the  mistreBs  let  them. 

To  let  (on  hire). 

To  whom  haye  you  let  your  house  ! 
I  have  let  it  to  a  (certain)  rich 
officer  of  dragoons. 

To  be  let, 

Is  this  house  to  be  let. 

All  the  houses  here  are  to  let. 


Nearly, 


The  sack  is  very  heavy,  I  can  hardly 
carry  it,  and  I  nearly  fell  down. 
I  nearly  said  it 


Did  he  do  this  at  your  bidding  1 
He  did  it  at  my  bidding. 

To  sketch,  pacoBan,  eapiicOB&Tb. 
To  contradict,  npotBuoptHHTB. 
To  fall,  naaan,  ynacn. 
For  lack,  sa  Be^ocr^TKOVfc. 
Otherwise,  vb  npoTiiBBOirb  cj^ial. 


OcraBHTB  Vb  noRoi. 

OcT&BLTe  vee^  vh  noB6t. 
OcTisbTe  6io  Bi  noB6t. 


f  no3BOjfiTb,  perf.  asp.  nosBo- 
JBTb^  gov.  the  dat.  of  the 

J  pers.  and  the  ace.  of  the 
thing. 

9to  bu  no8B6jHJB  4tTflvi  bAAth  t 
He  H,  a  xosfltlEa  bhi  nossdittia. 


(OT^aBaTB,  ')Bl>HaflMbI, 

C  Or^aiB,     5  Bi»  eauMi. 

ROM^  BU  6T4aJB  Bl  flaftM^  CBOA  40M1 1 

fl  6T4aJi  er6  vh  nsJkuk  oaboh^  dovk- 
Toxy  4Par^BCB0My  o«BAepy. 

Or^aeTCfl  bi>  BafiMb'i. 

Or^aeTCfl  jb  Sron  ^oirb  n  aaflii^.  - 
Beb  40H&  84^b  OT4a]0TCii  Bi  BaitM^. 

lyib  He,  ^yiB  lyib  ne,  nysb 
6buo  He. 

Mtm6n  dnenh  mmeiif  estk  uorf 

er6  flecTB,  a  a  nyn  bo  yn&Ji. 
fl  HYTb  6iuo  Be  CKaaaii. 


At,       Ho,  with  the  dative. 


C4tiarB  JB  oB'b  ^0  no  Bumeiiy  npH- 

Bas^BlD  1 
Obi  C4'iiai'fc  6to  no  mooh^  npBR»- 

8&flll>. 

The  Holy  Scripture,  CBBOt^BBoe  bb- 

cfiQle. 
To  let  know,  Aax&Th  Bflaxk 
To  pour  out,  flaiBB^Tb,  sairfrb. 
To  pour  out  of,  BUiBBAn,  biiUB». 
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To  trouble  one*B  Belt  Be9aoK6wnct. 

To  enter  (in  the  book).  SaaocaTb  saHOCT^  {n  KH^rf). 

To  call  (on  a  person).  3axo4iTi,  satxan. 

The  post  comes.  n6<iTa  npHX^^Hn. 

The  post  leaves.  Dtf^ira  OTXojiHrb. 

The  orders  are  (osually)  obeyed.  IIpBRaa^Hls  HcaojH^nTCf. 

The  orders  are  obeyed.  IIpHKas^lfl  HcndjHGBU. 

Exercise  XCI. 

Order  the  head  clerk  to  write  the  letters  to  our  bankers 
and  tell  him  that  they  must  be  posted  (sent  to  the  post) 
to-day,  and  do  not  forget  also  to  tell  him  to  ask  the  Post- 
master at  what  o'clock  the  last  post  leaves. — The  last  post, 
sir,  leaves  at  a  quarter  to  eight. — After  giving  the  orders, 
come  to  my  room  at  ten  minutes  past  two  and  bring  with  you 
the  letters  which  you  began  this  morning. — Am  I  to  bring 
also  the  bills  of  exchange,  sent  to  us  by  the  commission 
agent. — If  they  are  not  yet  entered  in  the  books  (then) 
bring  them,  otherwise  do  not  trouble  yourself. — ^Dress 
yourself  and  go  (nofaHcafi,  le)  to  town  ;  on  arriving  there 
go  to  my  lawyer  and  ask  him  whether  the  papers  which  he 
expects  from  the  minister  are  already  received. — ^Now  yon 
may  go  (crynaHTe) ;  but  no,  wait,  tell  him  also  that  I  must 
see  him. — Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  sir. — Ask  your 
sister,  if  you  please,  whether  she  can  lend  me  for  a  short 
time  the  book  which  she  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
Paris.— Go  to  her  to-morrow  and  ask  her  yourself. — ^^WTiy 
did  you  not  let  them  remain  longer  in  the  fresh  air? 
Because  it  was  too  cold  out  of  doors. — When  will  you  call 
on  me? — I  will  cajl  on  you,  if  possible,  on  my  return  journey. 
Do  not  beat  that  little  dog,  but  give  it  rather  somethings  to 
eat. — ^I  am  not  beating  it. — Silence !  do  not  contradict 
your  elders !  go  to  your  room  and  remain  there  till  I  call 
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you. — Do  sketch  me  a  rose  and  a  tulip^  and  after  finishing 
them  show  them  to  me. — I  cannot  draw,  and  if  I  could  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  it  for  lack  of  pencils  and  paper. 

,  EXBECISE  XCII. 

Do  give  me  this  picture. — ^It  is  my  brother'a  picture,  but 
were  it  mine,  or  if  I  knew  that  my  brother  would  not  be 
angry,  I  would  certainly  give  it  to  you. — Is  it  said  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  that  we  should  love  even  our  enemies? 
These  (botb)  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture, '  Love 
your  enemies  and  do  good  to  those  who  hate  you/ — ^Do  let 
us  go  for  a  walk  ! — ^No,  let  us  rather  take  a  book  and  learn 
our  lessons,  for  John  says  that  our  master  will  come  at  a 
quarter-past  twelve. — Do  not  believe  all  that  John  says, 
our  master  comes  always  at  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
four  and  not  at  a  quarter-past  twelve. — Can  I  believe  you  ? 
Rely  upon  my  word  and  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
repent. — Hail  to  the  Queen !  May  our  dear  country  flourish  I 
Come  here,  I  want  you. — ^What  do  you  wish  ? — Is  it  true 
that  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  after  six  o'clock,  walking 
along  the  shore,  you  stumbled  against  a  stone  and  nearly 
fell  into  the  water  ? — No,  it  is  not  true ;  at  that  time  I  was 
at  home. — Is  he  aware  that  we  cannot  see  him  next  week  ? 
No  he  is  not  aware  of  it. — To  whom  did  your  brother  let 
his  house  ? — He  let  it  to  a  Berliner. — What  sort  of  man  is 
he  ? — He  is  a  goldsmith  by  trade. — Is  it  far  from  here  to 
that  house  ? — I  usually  go  there  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Did  you  find  out  where  Mr.  N.  lives  now  ? — No,  I  did 
not. — Find  out  then  and  let  me  know. — ^Was  it  you  who 
upset  the  glass  of  wine  ? — Yes,  I  wanted  to  pour  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  nearly  upset  the  bottle  as  well. — ^Did 

z 
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your  brother  hurt  himself  much  when  he  fell  from  the  tree? 
He  did  hurt  himself  much  and  nearly  broke  his  leg. — At 
whose  bidding  was  this  done? — At  my  mother's  bidding. 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  your  nephew. — Let  him  alone,  he 
has  to  learn  his  lessons. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— CopoirB  raecrofi  FpoirB. 

Whoever,  whosoever,  Kto  6hi  hh,  kto  hh. 

Whatever,  whatsoever,  Ito  6bi  hb,  hto  hi. 

Whichever,  KoTopbiH  6m  hh. 

However,  Kairt  6bi  hh. 

Whenever,  Kor^a  6m  hh. 

Wherever,  T^b  6m  hh,  Ky^d  6m  hh. 

The  particle  hh  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  verb, 
when  an  idea  of  indefiniteness  and  universality  accompanies 
the  above  pronouns  and  adverbs,  as : 

Whoever  may  ask  you  for  money,  Rto  6a  hb  nonpocibi  y  tacrb  4^erb, 

do  not  give  it.  Be  4aBiiflTe. 

Whatever  be  your  lot,  never  desert  Hto  6u  bh  Bi^najo  Ba  B^my  40J»,  we 

him.  B0RH4^ilTe  er6. 

Let  him  come  in,  whoever  he  is.  BirycTUTe  er6,  kto  0u  obi  bh  0un. 

The   virtuous   man   is    respected  4o<}poA'^TeJbBaro  HeJOBixa  yBaxaDin 

wherever  he  goes.  Ey^a  Gu  Ofli  bh  nomeji. 

Obs.  1. — In  these  cases  hh  may  be  Anglicised  by  wo 
matter,  as : 

However  mighty  (no  matter  how  RaRi  Ou  chj&'hi  obi  hh  6bui,  h  bo 

mighty)  he  is,  I  fear  him  not.  (Soi^b  er6. 

No  matter  what  you  do.  Hto  bh  4l^atiTe. 

Do  whatever  you  may.  Hto  6u  bu  bh  4'^aiH. 

Cost  what  it  may.  *)  Hto  to  TO  bh  cidHiO. 

No  matter  what  it  costs.  J 
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On  the  other  hand^  it  must  be  remembered  that^  where  a 
definite  and  particular  circumstance  is  implied^  the  forms 
TOTB  KTO,  TO  HTO,  ctc.,  are  necessary,  as : 

Whoever   (he    who)    spares   the  (Ton)  no  mhA&n  iMTh,  Bpe4^n 

wicked  does  harm  to  the  good.  A<66piim», 

Whenever  you  enter  church  alwajrs  RorA&  Bid^amb  wh  q^pKOBb,  CBBMall 

remoye  your  hat.  miiny. 

Which  book  shall  I  give  yon  f  EaK^i)  CHHrjr  4dixeHi  a  nan  xan  f 

Whichever  you  like.  RaEfu  xot^. 

Though  ever  so^         KaKi  6m  hh.  ' 

Ever  so  much^  CKoibKO  6bi  hh. 

Though  your  knowledge  be  ever  Kaxi6u  bA  6ujb  BCiBxi  nosB&aU 

BO  great.  b^b. 

Give  him  ever  so  mnch^  he  is  never  CRdibKO  euf  Dii  4aB4llTe,  obi  Bcer4& 

satisfied.  bo  40BdieHi. 

Give  him  ever  bo  little  he  is  thank-  Raxi  5u  m^o  bA  4ujb  euf,  obi  40- 

fnl  £ar  it  BdieBi. 

Woody,  AicicThifk. 

Stony,  RaHeHBCTbiH. 

Obs.  2. — Adjectives  ending  in  HCTbift,  derived  from  sub- 
stantives denote  abundance,  as : 

A  woody  country.  JtbcMcraM.  crpaBi. 

A  stony  road.  RaMeatfcTafl  40iMSra. 

A  clayey  soil.  rjBsicTaB  n6^Ba. 

To  add  to,  CCiaraTB  n  J  ^^j^  ^^^  .^^ 

(Cjosm,  p.  a.     ) 

To  siibtract  from,    (B^'J«t^t«' "31.,    ]  with  the  gen. 

C  BbiHecth,  p.  asp.  ) 

To  multiply  by,       (^"ho^^ie  Ha,      Litttheacc. 

CyMHOHCHTb,  p.  a.  ) 

To  divide  by,  into,  (^tiATb  na,  J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

(  PaaAiiAib  p.  a.   ) 

I  will  add,  (^47  uar&n ;  perfect  aspect,  ciomf. 
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I  will  mbtracty  0^A7  BU^n&n;  perfect  aspect,  B^^iry. 
I  will  multiply,  6^47  yMHOX&Tb;  .    .    .        yHH^By. 

I  will  divide^  6fsY  Atjin;  .    .    .        paaAtii5. 


Three  and  foar  make  eeven. 

What  will  be  ninety  leas  thirty-five  t 

Ninety  leaa  thirty-five  will  be  fifty- 

fiye. 
How  much  IB  twice  two  t 
Three  timea  three  are  nine. 
Poor  timea  five  are  twenty. 
Five  timea  eight  are  forty. 

Addition,  cjox^ale. 
Subtraction^  auiHTtoie. 

Once, 

Twice, 
Three  times. 
Four  times, 
Five  times. 

To  multiply  9  by  3. 
To  divide  40  by  5. 


Tpa  Aa  Her&pe  coct^iti  cemh. 
CKdibKO  O^Aen  4eBao6cTO  fesi  rpaj- 

itari  nari  ? 
^eaaB^CTo  OeairpiAiiaTil  nanfi  <S^4en 

nMTbA9ciTh  nan. 
GidiBBO  6fieTb  ABoMAU  4Ba? 
TptfsAU  TpH— 4^Ban. 
HenSipesAU  nnbuHAmrh. 
JlBTub  B6ceia  c<$poKi. 

I  Multiplication,  yMHOX^Hfe. 
Division,  4tJ^Hle. 

Padi,  0AHaac4bi. 
4Ba  pa3a,  4Bax4bi. 
TpH  paaa,  iphRAhi. 
ICTHpe  paaa,  leibipesjibi. 
IlflTb  pasi,  etc. 

Vun67RE'Th,  uouBdmvth  9  aa  8* 
Pa84'tiiHTb  40  Ha  5. 


A  third,  TpeiB. 

Two  thirds,         4Bi  Tp^TbH. 
The  half,  IIoiOBAHa,  noji. 

Half  an  hour,   (HwoBiHa  qac&. 

(Ilaiqaca. 

Obs.  8. — Substantives  with  the  prefix  noix  signifying 
*  half,^  are  put  in  the  genitive,  as : 


Half-year,  ndir04a. 
Half  a  word,  noicJ^Bft. 


Half  a  pailful,  noiBe4pi. 
Half  a  minute^  jioiiwa^TU. 
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Singular, 
NomiiiatiTe  and  accuaatiYey  ndiro4a,  noJM^pay  noiMU^m. 
Genitiye,  nojyr64a,  naiyB64P&.  naiyifHB^TU. 
Dative,  nai7r64T)  naiyBe4P^,  nojyiiHB^. 
Instrumental,  noiyr640iii,  iiaiyBe4P6Mi,  nojyHBH;^i>. 
Prepositional^  naiyr64^,  noiyBe4pt,  naiyMBH^. 

Plural. 
Nominative  and  accusative,  nojyr64U^  noiyBe4pa,  nojyMBB^TU. 
Oenitive^  naiyro46Bi9  B(uyB^4ep'b,  BOjyMnB^. 
Dative,  noiyro4^'B,  naiyB^4PaM'By  noiyMBB^rayB. 
Instmmenta],  nojyro4^B,  oojyB^4PaMB,  DOiyMBB^raifH. 
Prepositional,  naiyro4axi,  naiyB^4paxi,  nojyHBBjr'Taxi. 

Obs.  4. — As  seen  from  the  above  examples  the  prefix 
uoiT*  has  the  inflexion  of  y  even  in  the  nominative  plural, 
thus  becoming  an  indeclinable  part  of  the  word,  as  in : 

A  peninsula,  nojy6cTpoBi ;  genitive,  DOjydcrpoBa,  etc. 
A  semicircle,  naiysp^ri;      •    •      noiyBp^ra,  etc. 

Obs.  5. — Aeuh,  *  day '  and  hohb,  '  night/  with  the  prefix 
nojii»  remain  in  the  nominative,  as  : 

no44eBfc,  ^midday;'  BOiBo^b,  'midnight;'  genitive,  nai^40fl,  nai^ao^H, 
etc.     Plural,  n6J4BB,  noiadqa ;  genitive,  nai^4Bett,  noj^BOHell,  etc. 

As  much  again^  B^Boe  (Bt  ^sa  pasa)  66jBme, 

eme  crdibKO. 
As  far  again,  B^Boe  ^aJBine. 

Is  this  as  long  again  f  B4B^e  n  ^  4iBnHte  ? 

It  is  three  times  as  long.       9to  BTp6e  (bi  tph  p&3a)  4JHBBie. 
Three  times  as  much.  Brpde  6dJbflie. 

Four  times  as  strong.  B^^Bepo  (n  ^eriipe  p&aa)  cflibO'ie 

etc. 

As  far  again  as,  B^Boe  A^^me — nim. 

As  good  again  as,       B4B6e  jyime — H^seJH. 
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Obs.  6. — After  i^Boe,  BTpoe,  etc.^  the  adjective  is  put  in 
the  comparative,  and  therefore  the  following  word  com- 
pared with  it  is  pat  either  in  the  genitive  case  or  is 
preceded  by  h'Imx,  H^xeiH. 


This  cloth  is  as  dear  again  as  that 

one. 
Is  it  not  as  far   again  from  that 

road  to  the  bay  as  from  this 

one! 
It  is  as  near  again  from  this  road 

as  from  that  one* 


9to  c7ih6  BAwSe  40p6xe  Tor6. 

Ee  BXB6e  ie  aJkihine  on  Toi  A0p6rH 
40  saiHsa,  HtMi  on  hotk  ? 

On  ^ft  AOiKSrB  B4s6e  6jime,  itMi 
on  TOtt. 


To  be  (found). 
To  be  had, 


Where  is  it  to  be  found  t 

Are  any  apples  to  be  found  in  the 

market  at  this    time   of   the 

year! 
He  was  at  that  time  in  London. 

Where  is  it ! 

It  is  in  the  museum. 


To  call,  (to  name)^ 
To  be  called. 
What  is  the  name  of? 
What  is  it  called  ? 


I 


Haxo^AThCfi  (conjug.  like  xo- 

Txt  ito  Haxd4HTCH ! 
EcTB  IE  Ha  p&HS'ft  i6josH  vh  §fn  spe- 
Mfl  rd4a ! 

Ohi  vh  TO  Bp^Hfl  flaxo4iica  n  Me- 

rx!t  iro  Hax64HTcs  ? 
9to  oax64HTcs  n  iiys^t. 

HasBiBaTB,  p.  a.  Ba3Bat&. 

HaabiBdTLCfl. 

KaKi  HasbiBdcTca  ? 

EaiTb  HMfl  ? 


Obs.  7. — HaaMBaxBCfl  is  generally  used  instead  of  KaEi 
Aha. 


What  is  the  name  of  the  town  yoa 
stayed  at  last  autumn  ! 

What  is  his  name  (how  do  they  call 
him)! 

Nobody  knows  his  name. 


Ran  BaauB&ercfl  r6poj&,  n  Kordpon 

Bu  npoBejii  npdmiyK)  6ceB&  ? 
RarL  er6  bob^  T 

Hist6  ee  Boaen,  saxi  er6  aoB^n. 
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To  make  a  show^ 
To  commit  a  fault, 

To  apply  for  a  situation. 
To  forgive,  nponi^n,  npocT^Tb. 
To  apply  for,  opocuTB. 
The  good  will,  yeaffi^Hie. 
Forever,  Bi<!HO,  naBcer^i. 
Familiar  face,  OBaR^Moe  iBq6. 
To  oommit,  coBcpm&Tb. 

To  do  a  service. 

To  murmur  against. 

Thankful. 


Ha  noBasi. 


(.Bi^craBHTb,  p.  a.) 
npoBHHAThCfl,  perf.  asp. 

npOC^Tb  M-icTa,  4dl2SHOCTB. 

To  accomplish,  coBepnuSn,  p.  asp. 

Fault,  BBH&,  npocT^'noBTi. 

A  stranger,  npl1)3ii;l&. 

To  follow,  no4pas£Tb,  (gov.  the  dat) 

To  take  care,  6ep^<ib. 

To  beg  leave,  npociin  nosBOi^Blfl. 

OxasaTb  ycj^ry,  CAiian  040is^Bie. 

PoBT^Tb  Ba,  with  the  accusative. 

Ejaro46pBufi,  npBBB&ieibBiafl. 


£X££CISB  XCIII. 

Whoever  is  virtuous  will  be  loved  by  all  good  men,  in 
whatever  country  he  lives. — Does  she  punish  him  when  he 
is  disobedient  ? — No,  whatever  he  does,  she  never  punishes 
him. — Can  man  live  for  ever  ? — No,  iio  matter  what  care 
man  may  take  of  his  health,  yet  he  must  die  sooner  or 
later. — Will  my  parents  forgive  me? — Whatever  faults 
you  have  committed,  they  will  forgive  you. — To  whom 
shall  I  give  it? — To  whomsoever  you  like. — Must  we 
not  despise  this  beggar? — ^No,  though  his  poverty  be 
ever  so  great,  you  must  not  despise  him;  you  must 
despise  nobody. — Does  a  virtuous  man  murmur  against 
Divine  Providence  when  he  loses  all  that  is  dear  to 
him? — ^Whatever  happens  to  a  virtuous  man,  he  never 
murmurs  against  Divine  Providence. — Had  he  spoken  of 
me,  would  you  have  believed  him? — Of  whomsoever  he 
speaks,  I  do  not  believe  him. — Did  they  give  you  any- 
thing?— ^They  gave  us  nothing  whatever. — However  skil- 
ful and  learned  we  may  be,  let  us  not  make  a  show  of 
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our  knowledge. — ^Doea  she  follow  the  fashions  ? — ^Though 
fashions  be  ever  so  foolish,  she  always  follows  them. — How 
did  jou  come  to  know  about  his  misfortune? — ^I  heard 
of  it  from  his  brother. — For  whatever  services  he  has 
done  him  he  has  been  thankful. 

Exercise  XCIV. 

Have  you  learnt  the  multiplication  table? — ^I  have 
learnt  only  addition  and  subtraction,  but  the  multiplication 
table  I  do  not  know  as  yet. — Then  you  cannot  divide 
twenty-five  by  five  ? — Oh  yes,  I  can  do  that  without  know- 
ing the  table. — How  much  will  seven  times  nine  be  ? — To 
answer  that  we  must  multiply  nine  by  seven,  and  to  do  that, 
one  must  have  learnt  the  multiplication  table. — ^Can  we 
divide  three  by  six,  or  three  by  nine  ? — Yes,  we  can,  but  in 
that  case  we  should  get  one  half  and  one  third,  and  not 
whole  numbers. — How  many  wine-glasses  full  were  there 
in  that  half  a  bottle  ? — Seven  and  a  half. — How  many 
minutes  are  there  in  half-an-hour  P — Thirty. — Had  you 
come  to  his  house  half-an-hour  sooner,  you  would  have 
found  him  at  home. — ^What  is  the  Christian  name  of  this 
peasant  ? — His  Christian  name  is  Peter. — Cannot  you  tell 
me  what  that  is  in  Russian  (no  pyccKH)  ? — I  do  not  know 
it  myself,  you  had  better  ask  one  of  the  masters. — What  is 
the  name  of  the  street  in  which  we  saw  so  many  hackney 
carriages  this  afternoon  ? — I  do  not  know  its  name ;  I  am 
myself  a  stranger  here. — Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  what 
your  name  is  ? — Your  face  is  familiar  to  me,  only  I  cannot 
recollect  at  all  where  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  ? — If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 
to  you  at  the  Prince  It's.  ball. — -How  is  your  nephew  get- 
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ting  on  ? — ^He  is  in  bad  circumstances  at  present^  but  it  is 
entirely  his  own  fault,  for  if  he  had  applied  for  a  situation 
half  a  year  ago,  he  would  have  obtained  it. — Is  your  uncle 
as  rich  as  his  father  ? — My  uncle  is  as  rich  again  as  my 
father. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  the  river  ? — It  is  as  far  again 
from  here  to  the  river  as  from  that  green  hillock. — ^Is  this 
satin  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  as  good  again  as  yours. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 
CopoKi  ce4tf6H  YfOKb. 


Somebody  said  it. 
Nobody  said  that. 
He  sees  something  good 
He  sees  nothing  good. 

How  much.  J  ^^.^^^^ 
How  many,) 
When,  Eor^a. 
A  few,  some^  HicROJbKO. 


H'fiKTO  CEasaji  ho. 
Ebkt6  He  roBopHJi  droro. 
Ohi  BiS^BTb  DiiTO  xop^Smee. 
Ohi  He  BU4BTb  BH«ier6  xopdmaro. 

Not  any^  not  at   all,    hh- 

CR6jbR0. 

Once,  sometime,  H^KOr^a. 
Never,  HHKor^a. 


Obs.  1. — ^Interrogative  pronouns  or  adverbs  with  the 
prefix  Hi  become  indefinite^  whilst  those  with  hh  become 
negative. 


Some^  a^  siKOTopbiH. 
Some  kind^  niviSi. 

Who  will  come  f 

The  one  who  is  called. 

Which  handkerchief  will  yon  give  f 

The  one  that  I  bought. 


Not  any,  HHKOTopbifi. 
Not  of  any  kind^  HHKaKOH. 

Rto  npB4erb  ? 
ToTB,  ETC  ndssaHi. 
RoT6puli  HJardR-b  bu  aslaAto  t 
Ton,  E0T(5pull  A  Eyniiji. 


Obs.  2.  —  The  pronouns  kto,  *  who,'  ito,  *  what,*  'that/ 
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KOik,  ROTopBifi,  *  who,  which/  KaKOfidft,  '  what  kind/  nei, 
'  whose/  cs6ibK0,  *  how  much/  when  referring  to  an  an- 
tecedent become  relative^  as  in  English. 

Somebody,  fKio-HH6^|S. 

(  Kto-to. 

Something,  ("iro-nn^fAh. 

(  1to-to. 

Obs.  8. — ^Pronouns  and  adverbs  followed  by  HH6yjib, 
which  has  the  meaning  of '  no  matter  what  it  be/  '  be  it 
what  it  may/  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  fol- 
lowed by  TO,  which  means  *  a  certain,  a  particular/ 

Did  somebody    (no   matter   who)  ToBOpAn  jh  kto  hb0/ai>  ci  Him? 

speak  to  him  f 

I  know  that  someone  spoke,  but  fl  Bean,  tto  kto-to  rOBopiiJi,  bo  kto 

who  it  was  I  could  net  say.  ^MeHHO,  ho  Mor^  Saul  CKasaib. 

Did  they  give  him  anything  7  4^"  <<b  oh^  emf  iro  BBO^^b? 

They  gave  him  something.  OhA  bh^  ?to-to  4iiH. 

Have  you  seen  him  an^'where  1  l^JUAtiE  iH  BU  er6  TXt  bb6^^  ? 

I  have  seen  him  somewhere  abroad.  fl  BB4'brb  erd  r4t-T0  aa  rpaeiiceD. 

Some — some,  Kto — kto. 

Many  traders  were    there  ;    some        Hfldro  ToproBq6Bi  Tan  6iuo ;   kto 
with    com,    some   with    milk,  Cb  sepflOB^Hi  xj'fajoMi,  kto  cv 

some  with  butter.  hojor6hi,  kto  ci  RopoBbBVi  la- 

cjom. 
The  man  whom  they  praise.  ^ejOBtKi,  KOTdparo  Oflil  xb^btv 

That  which  we  do  not  want.  To,  Her6  naMi  ae  aysBO. 

Obs.  4. — Relative  pronouns  agree  in  gender  and  number 
with  their  antecedent,  and  are  put  in  the  case  governed  by 
the  verb  or  a  noun  of  the  subordinate  clause. 
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Relative  pronouns  are    always    separated    from 
antecedent  by  a  comma: 

The  book  which  we  read. 
That  which  you  are  afraid  ol 


their 


RHiira,  K0T6p7D  HiT&eHi. 
To,  Herd  bu  6oiiTecb. 


Obs.  6. — When  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  used  in 
the  plural  for  the  sake  of  politeness,  the  relative  pronoun  is 
put  in  the  singular^  as  : 

Yoayto  whom  I  am  indebted  and        Bu,  Koeuf  a,  odiaaHi  ■  KOidpa- 
whom  I  respect.  ro  yBaixai). 


How  much  gunpowder  have 

you? 
I  have  a  little  (of  it). 
I  had  much  (of  it). 


CsdibKO  y  BacB  n6poxy? 

y  mchA  ero  Maio. 

y  mchA  ero  6b'iJ0  mhofo. 


Obs.  6. — ^The  pronouns  ctojbko,  *  so  much ;'  mhofo, 
'much;'  Maio,  'a  little;'  H^CROJbKO, 'a  few 'as  also  the 
numerals  4Ba,  TpH,  Herupe,  nflib,  etc.,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  *  how  much  V  are  followed  by  the  genitive  and 
require  the  verb  to  be  impersonal. 


How  many  of  you  were  there  t 
There  were  a  few  of  vol 

There  are  six  ships  thereu 
Isaac  had  two  sons. 
How  many  ronbles  were  received  ! 
Twenty  roubles  were  received. 
It  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Who  was  riding  ? 
Two  men  were  riding. 


CxdibKO  HaiortRi  eaci  rawb  6iuo7 

HaCl    TSM-h    CiuO    H-icBOIbKO    (iCIO- 
BtKl). 

Tain»  (ecTb)  mecn  Kopafti^ll. 
y  flca&Ra  6iuo  (xtit^S)  Ana  c^sa. 
CR^JbRO  pydbi^il  6iuo  DOJ^ieHO  t 
IIoi^HeBO  6iuo  4B^itaTb  py&i^ft. 
Ocrajdcb  H^Tseprb  hsucSl 

Kto  ^aji  ? 

4Ba  HCiortKa  ixaiH. 


Obs.  7. — ^When  the  numerals  ^Ba,  ipn,  HCibipe,  hhtb,  etc. 
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answer  the  question  *  who  ?  or  what  V  then  the  predicate,  as 
also  any  determinative  word  used  with  these  numerals,  is 
put  in  the  plural. 

Eto  roBop^  t 

8th  ABa  <ieJOiriBa  roBopAri. 
C^Mepo  04Hor6  ae  x^TV^- 
OcTaJbH^e    ndi^aca   nporeui 
HesaiiiTHO. 

IIoiTopa,  fem.  noiropu. 
noiTperbfl,  fem.  DOJTperbA. 

y  wefli  naiTop4  *^BTa  Ta6as^. 


Who  is  speaking  t 
These  two  men  are  speaking. 
Seven  do  not  wait  for  one. 
The  last  half  an  hoar  flew  by 
unnoticed. 

One  and  a  half. 
Two  and  a  half. 

I  hare  a  pound  and  a  half  of  to- 
bacco. 


He  goes  to  fetch  a  poand  and  a  half 

Obi  H46n  sa  noirTop&  ♦^UTan  ci 

of  sugar. 

xapy. 

Singular. 

Plurau 

McuetUineand  NnOer. 

FeminvM, 

For  aU  Gendert, 

N.  &  A.  nojiTopa, 

noiTop^. 

noiftopu. 

Gen.  noj^pa, 

HOJ^Opiil. 

noifro^UTU 

Dat.  noj^opy, 

noi^p*. 

noj^puiTb. 

Inst.  Uoj^puiTL, 

noi^opoH). 

DOi^pUMH. 

Prep.  noLi^p1{y 

noj^op*. 

noj^puxi. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  compound  numerals  n0iT0p&  and  noj- 
Tpeibfi  present  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
sing,  they  govern  the  following  noun  in  the  gen.  sino*., 
but  in  all  other  cases  they  require  the  noun  to  be  put  in 
the  corresponding  case  of  the  plural,  as : 


3fa80uline  and  Neuter. 


N.  &  A.   C<^*™P^  pyfiiA. 

I A  rouble  and  a  half. 

Gen.  nojyropa  P76ji6tt. 

Dat  noj;^opa  pyOisMi. 

Inst.  noi^opa  pytfj^HH. 

Prep.  Uoiftop'b  py6jixi. 


CnojTpeTb^  Be4p&. 
I  Two  and  a  half  pails. 

noJiyrpeTbA  B^4epi. 

noiyrperbii  B^4paMi. 

noiyTpenj  B^4paMi. 

noiyTpeibi  B^4pazi. 
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Feminine. 

I A  minute  and  a  half,        C  Two  and  a  half  miles. 
Gen.        nai;^pBi  mhh^tu,  IlaiyTpen^  h^jh. 

Dat.  nOJ^pUMl  HHB^TaMl,         nOiyrpeTbHSTb  MiSiflMl. 

Infit        nai;frop&ivH  HHH^iaMB,      IIojyTpeTbHMH  hhjamh. 
Prep.      EoifsopH  MHO^iaxi,  naiyTpeibi  uAifix-b. 

Obs.  9. — ^In  the  dative^  with  a  preposition,  noJTopa  and 
uoAiferhk  have  also  the  inflexions  of  y^  h)  in  the  masculine, 
and  that  of  i  in  the  feminine^  as :  no  nojyropy,  no  nojy- 
TpeTbi& ;  no  nojyTopfi,  no  noJtyrperb'B ;  and  in  this  case 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns  which  follow  these  numerals 
are  put  in  the  genitive  plural,  and  the  feminine  in  the 
genitive  singular. 

There  was  given  to   each  a  pound    KkmAomj  AaJH  no  noui^py  ^fwtovh 
and   a  half  of  bread  and  two  xj^a  h  no  nojyTpeTbi   M'ipu 

meaeures  and  a  half  of  wine.  bhh^ 

Obs.  10. — IIoiTpeTb/i,  as  also  noj<ieTBepTa^  *  three  and 
a  half,^  etc.,  are  no  longer  used,  and  are  met  with  only  in 
ancient  Russian  books. 

A  hundred  and  fifty,  IIojToptoa. 

Obs.  11. — ^The  compound  numeral  noJTop&cra  has  in  all 
the  cases  noiyropacra. 

Have  you  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  Htn  jh  y  saci  nai;fTopacTa  pyOj^ft. 

roubles ! 

Add  to  these  hundred   and    fifty  IIpBOaBbTe    Kb    ^mi   nojyropacra 

roubles  two  hundred  more.  py&nSHi  en^e  4FficTii. 

And,  Cb. 

One  and  a  half.  OnAwb  ci  notioBiHO». 

Two  and  a  half.  AB&y  ab%  ci  noJOBiiiflOD  etc. 
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In, 

In  English, 

To  speak  diflferent  languages. 


Ha,  no. 

Ha  aHrjificROMi  83UEiL 

roBopuTb  Ha  pasHuxi  lauilLn. 
nacan  oa  ^HrjiBcsoirb  aauB^L 


To  write  English. 

Obs.  12. — ^The  verbs  rOBopAiB^  'to  speak  ;'  uTMcnknc^, 
*to  express  one's  self/  HHTaTb»  *  to  read/  etc.,  when  refer- 
ring to  a  language  or  dialect,  govern  the  prepositional  case 
with  the  preposition  na. 


In  Russian, 


In  French. 


Ha  pyccRon  asbiiA. 
Ho  pyccKH. 

Ha  <»paHny3CR0irL  asuiA. 
Ho  4»paHny3CRH. 

Obs.   13. — ^The  second    adverbial    expression    is    more 
widely  used. 

Do  you  speak  Russian  t 

I  speak  Italian  and  German  only. 


He  writes  in  Dutch. 

Prom — ^into, 

This  work  is  translated  from  English 

into  Russian. 
To  translate  from  one  Linguage  into 

another. 
What  is  the  Russian  for  t 


roBopiSTe  IB  tu  no  p^kb  t 

fl  roBopib  t6ako  no  HTajutacn  jn 

no  BtM^qKi. 
Obi  nimen  no  rou&H4CKa. 

Ch — Ha. 

9to  co^BH^Hfe  nepeBe4eo6  ci  ^rj!l- 
CKaro  flauR&  he  p^ccKil. 

nepeso^in  ci  o^or6  Hsusa  aa  ^y- 
rdl. 

Ran  csas&n  no  p^kb  ? 


The  following  adjectives  denoting  inclination  or  aptitude 
govern  the  dative  with  the  preposition  rx,  ro. 


Greedy,  ^hohi. 
Ready,  rordn. 
Affable,  npBrbTJBBfi. 
Respectful,  noiTBTejeBi. 
Indifferent,  paBH04^ineBi. 
Capable,  cnoc^teBi. 
Fit,  rdABBi. 


Inclined,  apt,  CKJdaeBi. 

Passionate,  crpacTCBi. 

Just,  cnpase^Birb. 

Prejudiced,  partial,  npicrplcieRV 

Cold,  xoj64eBi. 

Cruel,  »ecT6Ki. 

Kind,  affable,  j^Kork 
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Adjectives  denoting  mental  or  moral  capacity   or  de- 
ficiency govern  the  prepositional  case  with  fb. 


Skilful,  BCK^Bl. 

Skilled,  versed,  drK^yiqi. 
Unacquainted  with,  DecirB4yiiti. 
Moderate,  jvtpewh. 
Immoderate,  Beyaiipeai. 
Week,  feeble,  CJ&di. 
New,  E6vh. 


Steady,  constant,  nocToiflCHi. 
Experienced,  dnuTeei. 
Hard,  firm,  TBep4i. 
Innocent,  HeB^BeD'fc. 
Tidy,  clean,  onpHTeai. 
Strong  (mighty,)  Cfli^'Bi. 
Happy,  lucky,  ci^tjbbi. 


Obs.  14. — Some  adjectives  denoting  capacity  or  deficiency 
govern  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  Ha,  as  : 


Insolent,  daring,  4^p3on. 
SpariDg,  careful,  Gepemiin, 
Quick,  CKOP'B. 

LaYish,  pacToiiraieHi. 

He  is  fit  for  serrice. 

The  army  is  ready  for  battle. 

He  is  ready  for  the  journey. 

I  am  weak  in  mathematics. 

He  is  prompt. 

He  is  deaf. 

She  likes  chattering. 

He  is  a  thief. 

They  are  slow. 

She  is  innocent  of  that. 

To  make  an  acquaintance. 

To  make  a  request 

To  make  one's  self  understood. 

To  make  progress  in. 

To  be  versed  in. 

To  be  conversant  with. 

To  spend. 
To  pass  by. 
A  passer  by. 


Heavy,  rnmei-h. 

Weak,  CJadi. 

Strong  (durable),  KpinoKi. 

dean,  pure,  iBcn. 

Ofli  r64eBi  vTb  cifmtyb. 

ApHifl  roTdea  Vh  6610  (or  Ba  (foil). 

Obi  Tm6vh  n  nyn. 

II  cja6'b  vh  HaTeMaTflKt. 

Oni  je'roR-b  Ba  Bory. 

Obi  KpinoRi  uk  yxo. 

Ofl^  cja6a  b4  BsiiRi. 

Owb  BO  iBcn»  Ek  pyKy. 

Obh  cjAdu  Ba  B04i^irb. 

Ofla  vb  TOMi  BCBiiflBa. 

SBaH^MBTbCfl,  p.  a.  DOBRaKdlOinCB. 

Odpan^HTbCff  ci  flp6cb(k>lt. 
0(htiiCfl^Ti>Cii,  p.  a.  oOiflcoiSTbCfl. 
4i.iaTb  ycntXA  bi  (with  the  prep.) 
Xopofli<!>  Bsan. 
EuTb  cAihEitwh  vh  (with  the  prep. 

case). 
HsA^pffiBBaTb,  p.  a  H34epB(6Tb. 
IIpOZ04^Tb  MlSvO. 

IIpox6xift. 
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EXEECISB    XCV. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  Italian  opera? — No,  I  have 
never  been. — Do  you  not  like  then  the   singing   of  the 
Italian  singers  ? — Yes,  I  like  the  singing,  but  I  do  not 
understand  the  Italian  language  at  all. — Do  you  speak 
French  ? — Yes,  I  do,  and  I  speak  Spanish  also. — ^If  you 
speak  these  two  languages  you  can  learn  to  speak  Italian 
in  a  short  time. — ^Translate  for  me  this  little  exercise  from 
Oerman  into  English. — I  have  no  time  now,  and  you  had 
better  do  it  yourself. — Is  it  true  that  his  brother  foand 
a  purse  in  the  street  ? — I  only  know  that  he  found  some- 
thing like  (resembling)  a  leather  purse,  but  whether  it 
was  a  purse  or  something  else,  I  cannot  tell  you ;    and 
therefore  if  you  wish  to  know,  ask  him  about  it  yourself. 
How  many  French  books  had  he  ? — He  had  two  French 
books.  —  How  many  daughters  had  he  ?  —  He  had  five 
daughters. — ^Where  do  these  three  peasants  live  ? — ^These 
three  peasants  live  in  some  little  village  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. — How  many  books  were  there  lying  on  the 
table  ? — ^Two  books,  six  books  were  lying. — Allow  me  to 
take  these  seven  books. — Take  these  two  books  only,  the 
other  ones  I  want  myself. — How  many  ounces  are  there 
in  a  pound  and  a  half? — ^Twenty-four. — How  much  did 
your  brother-in-law   spend? — He   spent  more   than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. — Did  all  the  army  return  from 
abroad  ? — ^No,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
sent  abroad  last  year,  only  the  last  twenty  thousand  have 
returned. — Did  the  passers  by  give  anything  to  the  beg- 
gar ? — Of  all  who  (no  matter  who)  passed  by,  every  body 
gave  him  something ;  some  gave  a  piece  of  bread,  some 
a  copeck,  some  gave  even  as  much  as  a  rouble. 
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EXBRCISK  XCVI. 

Ib  your  master  well  versed  in  Spanish  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  con- 
versant with  several  languages^  and  he  speaks  Bussian  as 
well  as  his  native  tongue. — Do  speak  German  with  me. 
No,  you  had  better  speak  German  with  me^  as  I  express 
myself  in  this  tongue  as  yet  very  badly. — Is  this  fit  for 
anything? — This  is  fit  for  nothing. — Now  there  he  has  been 
learning  Bussian  these  three  years,  and  still  speaks  so  that 
one  can  hardly  understand  him. — That  is  because  he  wants 
practice^  and  were  he  to  speak  Russian  more  frequently^  he 
would  be  able  to  express  himself  excellently,  or  at  least  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  any  Bussian. — Does  he  express 
himself  clearly? — ^No,  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  him. 
Have  you  been  learning  Swedish  long? — I  have  been 
learning  it  about  three  years,  but  although  I  speak  Swedish 
tolerably  well,  I  translate  from  English  into  Swedish  very 
badly. — Is  this  young  man  liked  by  his  acquaintances? 
Yes,  because  he  is  affable  with  everybody. — Is  this  boy 
strong  in  arithmetic  ? — ^Yes^  but  he  is  weak  in  drawing. 
Is  she  indifferent  to  him  ? — She  is  not  only  indifferent, 
but  even  cold  with  him. — ^Was  he  just  to  everybody? — ^He 
was  partial  to  some  and  cruel  to  others. 


POBTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

CopOITB  BOCLMOH  YpOITB. 

Beflectivb  Yebbs. — Bo3BpfiTHbie  rjar6jbi. 

Beflective  verbs,  which  denote  an  action  falling  upon 
the  agent,  are  formed  from  transitive  verbs  by  adding  cfl 
(the  abridged  pronoun  ce6i)  to  the  infinitive. 

A  A 
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They  are  conjugated  in  the  same  way  as  transitive  verbs, 
the  suffix  en  when  coming  after  a  vowel  being  abridged 
into  CB. 

To  warm  one's  self,         FptibCff. 

Indicatitb  Mood. 

Pretent* 

I  warm  myself,  n  rpincb,  ni  rpi-      |  We  warm  onnelreB,  mu  rpteiCL 

embCfl,  OHi  rptercfl.  i         bu  rp'ierec^  oai  rptmca. 

Pait. 
I  was  warming  myself,  a  rptica^  fem.  I  We  were  wanning  ourselves,  lu 
riytiacb,  neat  rptiocb,  etc.  I         rpii ■»,  bu  rptiacb,  etc. 

Future, 

I  will  warm  myself,  a  6fxf  rptTbca,  |  We  will  warm  ourselves,  mu  6^- 
etc.  I         46X1  rptnca,  ete. 

SuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 

I  would  warm  myself,  a  rpiica  Cm,  I  We  would  warm  ourselves,  au  rpt- 
ete.  I         lacb  0u,  etc. 

Impe&ativs  Mood. 


Warm  thyself,  rpiftca. 
Let  him  warm  himself,  nycn  obi 
rplerca. 


Warm  yourself,  rptftrecb. 
Let  them  warm  themselves^  nycn 
osd  rptiOTCfl. 


Active  Pabticiple. 

Pretera. — Who  is  warming  himself  rpinniiftca. 
Pott,  —  Who  was  warming  himself  rptumiilcfl. 

Passive  Participle. 
Wanting. 

Gb&und. 

PreMfif.->  (While)  warming  one's  self,  rpiaci. 

Pott.  —  (After)  having  warmed  one's  self,  rptBntBCb. 
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To  hope.  Ha4t«iBca,  J^^^^^^^^^ 

To  laugh,  Cm4htbch,    ) 

Reflective  verbs  of  neuter  signification,  termed  in  Russian 
o6mie  TJarojBi,  'common  verbs/  cannot  be  used  without 
the  suffix  cfl,  inasmuch  as  they  express  some  state  of  mind 
OT  feeling  falling  only  upon  the  agent  himself. 

To  rejoice,  p^OBaTbcii.  To  be  afraid,  Ooiibcti. 

To  take  pains,  crap^iicfi.  To  be  ashamed,  cruA^TbCii. 

Reflective  verbs  which  denote  the  action  of  two  or  more 
^fents  upon  each  other,  and  answering  the  question  *  with 
whom,'  are  called  B3aAMHbie^  'reciprocal/ 

To  kiBS  one  another.  IttiOBaTbCfl. 

To  fight  one  another.  Cpasancfl. 

To  embrace  one  another.  0($aHM4TbCfi. 

The  troops  are  fighting  (with  the  BoilCE&  cpasaiOTCfl. 

enemy). 

The  firiends  embrace  one  another.  AM^^^  o6hhm&iotch. 

The  sisters  are  kissing  one  another.  Cecipu  i^-fij^iOTca. 

To  break,  PsaTL,  psaTBCfl, 

To  knock,  to  knock  at,       CrviaTB,  crviaTbca. 
To  pray,  MojAtb,  MOiHTBca. 

Obs.  1. — ^Neuter  verbs  denoting  some  inherent  force  or 
capability  take  the  form  of  reflective  verbs. 

The  thread  breaks.  H^irh  ^vfrCM. 

To  knock  at  the  door  CTy^arbCfl  bi  4Bepb. 

To  pray  God.  MOjUiTBCfl  E6ry. 

The  door  opens.  ^oepb  OTBOp^ercA. 

Obs.  2. — Reciprocal  verbs  not  answering  the  question 
*  with  whom,*  become  simply  neuter  verbs,  as : 

The  soldiers  are  fighting  for  their        BottcKd  cpax^TCfl  8a  CBoS  OT^qecTBO. 
country. 
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Obs.  3. — On  the  other  hand,  those  neuter  verbs  which 
answer  the  qaestion  *  with  whom/  have  the  signification 
of  reciprocal,  as : 

They  played  with  children.  OfA  nrpaJH  n»  4tTi»MH. 

We  conversed  with  them.  Mu  paaroBapHnaiH  ci  hhxb. 

Passive  Verbs. — Cipa^aTeiLflbie  Fjarojbi. 

Passive  Verbs,  which  represent  the  agent  as  receiving 
or  suffering  an  action  from  others,  are  formed,  as  in 
English,  from  active  verbs  by  adding  the  auxiliary  verb 
obiTB,  'to  be,'  in  its  different  tenses  to  the  apocopated 
participle  passive,  either  present  or  past. 

The  distinction  of  gender  in  passive  verbs  is  carried 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

(EblTb  HHTaCMV,  f.  HHTa^MOi. 


To  be  read, 


To  be  wished, 
To  be  loved, 

I  am  loYod,  fl  jio6£mi,   fern.  Jio* 

6ii[a,  neut.  jioOumo,  etc. 
I    was  loved,   fl  Oun>,    a,  o,  4HH 

6^111,  JiiofiHMa,  0,  etc. 
1  shall  be  loved,   a  CyAy  iK)6^Hi, 

iwGuiia,  0,  etc 
I  would  be  loved,  fl  OuJi  ^VL  m- 

ChmI;  a,  0. 
Be  (thou)  loved,  6741*  «D(mwh^  a,  0. 
Being  loved,  (S^4y^ii  iit)O^Mi,  a,  0. 

This  man  is  respected. 


This  book  is  read. 


(.BbiTb  HArany,  f.  H^TaHHOi. 
C  Ebiib  ffieiaeMy,  f.  Keiaeuod. 
\  BbiTb  xe^idny,  f.  Hsej^HHofi. 

EblTb  JH)6HMy,  f.  JH)6uH0i. 

We  are  loved,  ni  jio^hhu  etc. 
We  were  loved,  mu  ^ium  xntfiiHUf 

etc. 
We  shall  be  loved,  mu  tfxsrh  in. 

6iiMU,  etc. 
We  would  be  loved,   mu  CiIum  tm 

jioOisru. 
Be  (you)  loved,  O^^bTe  jid6hmu. 
Having   been    loved,    OiiinnH   jd- 

6un,  a,  0. 

{dTOTfc  ^rejoirlKi  yuajRaeMi. 
dToro  lejoBtRa  yBan^vn. 
9Ta  RHiira  iiTaeHa. 
dry  RHiliry  ^iT&nTb. 
dia  KHiira  HBTtaCxcfl. 
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Obs.  4. — ^The  third  person  of  passive  verbs  is  seldom 
met  with  in  the  Russian  language  of  the  present  day,  and 
in  general  Russians  prefer  to  use  either  the  active  or  re- 
flective form  instead  of  the  passive. 


He  18  praised  by  all. 
All  praise  him. 

The  business  is  done. 

The  horses  are  sold. 
The  letters  are  written. 


OHI  XBaillKl  BCtMB. 

Bet  er6  XBaj^Tb. 
r  niio  4iiaeTCfl. 
(  4iio  A-iiaeMO. 
(  JdmaAH  npo^aioTCfl. 
C  A6m3iAE  npo^aB^eMU. 

nHCbua  nimyTCH. 


As  the  subject  in  the  passive  form  is  put  in  the  instr. 
case,  all  reflective  verbs  used  instead  of  passive  govern  also 
the  instrumentaL 


UBaHnn.       I    „Hie«i. 
C  fl  aaHBuaiocb  J 

CyRH6  plxoTCfl  (or  pisyTi)  b6»hd- 

^aMfl. 

•l6ina4H  0(}Tit82K&IHCb  K6nK)X0Ml. 


I  am  occupied  with  reading. 
The  cloth  is  cut  with  scissors. 

The  horses  were  broken  In  by  the 
groom. 

Obs.  5.— In  dates,  the  year,  together  with  the  day  of  the 
month,  is  put  in  the  genitive,  but  the  year  or  month  by 
itself  is  put  in  the  prepositional  case  with  bt.. 


Shakespeare  was  bom  on  the  23rd 
of  AprU,  1546. 

Shakespeare  was  born  in  the  year 

1546. 
He  went  away  in  April. 


nieEcn^pii  po4HJCfl  4BaAi<aTB  Tp^Tbflro 
Anpt.ifl,  Tucaia  nHTbcorb  c^^poEi 
mccT6ro  r6jia. 

IIIeRcnHpii  po4ii.icfl  vb  Ti^cji?a  UATb- 

c6Th  C()pOKl  UieCT^Ml  TOAf* 

Oni  yiia.ii»  bi  AapLrK. 


To  hurry,  to  be  in  a  hurry,        ToponAiB,  ToponfiiBca. 


I  hurry  him. 
I  am  in  a  hurry. 
Were  yoo  in  a  hurry  t 


fl  Toponjio  er^. 
fl  Toponji6cb. 

TopOn£lDCb  JH  BU  ? 
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To  wonder  at, 
To  be  surprised  at. 

What  are  they  surprised  at  ? 
That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

To  gather  strength, 

To  happen,  to  chance, 
To  cut, 

I  have  cut  my  finger. 
He  has  cut  his  nails. 
I  pared  my  nail& 

To  cut  hair, 
To  shear, 

I  Hhear,  etc.,  f  CTpflr;f,  tu  crpi- 

xsemb,  OHi  crpHaserb. 
I  sheared,  a  CTpnrb,  CTpiria,  CTpir- 

jo,  etc. 

Imperativef  CTpnri 

To  see  one  another, 

To  see  one's  self, 

To  look  at  one's  self  in  the 

glass, 
To  make  (from),  to  prepare. 

To  dress  leather. 
To  make  parchment. 
To  make  oil. 

From — ^to, 

From  place  to  place. 
From  town  to  town. 


^y^HRIflTbCfl,   y^tHBHTbCfl,  gOV. 

5         the  dative. 

Hemf  obA  y4BRiAi)TCfl? 
dTOMy  H^^iero  yAHAiincs. 


Cb  CHLiaMH. 


r  CoSHp^TBCfl,   ^ 

CCofipdihCfl,    3 
CiyqaTbca,  ciyiATbcH. 
F^saTB,  oGpisaTb. 

fl  oOpiaan  ceci  niieqi. 
Ohi  oCpisaii  ce6t  Hdra. 
fl  nocTp^n  ce6i  o6m. 

Crpaqb  bojocu. 
CrpHHS.  * 

We  shear,  etc,  hu  CTpBsgn,  w 
CTpHsere,  ood  crpRryn. 

We  sheared,  uu  crpdrja,  vu  cipHT- 
IB,  etc. 

Plural,  CTpflrilTe. 

B&4iTbCf[. 

B&4^Th  ce6A. 
CMOTptTbcfl  vb  s^psaio. 

BbMtJWBaTB,  perf.  asp.  vj- 
A^aTB. 

Bu^iiUBan  KOmy. 
Bu4luuBaTb  nepr^lxeRTi. 
Bu^ijUBaTfc  (or  OflTb)  vicio. 

Ci — Ha,  (with  the  ace.) 

H3"B — wh,  (with  the  ace.) 
Cb  Htcra  Ha  Mtcro. 
Hai  r6po4a  vh  rdpo^x. 


[ 
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To  mistake  for. 


npHHHM&TB  no  omiCiA  sa 
(with  the  ace.) 
To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken.      OmHS^TBCfl,  p.  a.  omnSkrhCfi* 

I  mistook,  a  omu6eLicii,  perfect  aspect,  omAdcB, 

I  shall  be  mistaken,  s  6fsY  onuitfancfl,      ....     omti6fch. 
Be  mistaken,  oma6&AcMf  .... 


To  be  amused  at. 

To  wash  one's  self. 

To  wash  one's  face  and  hands. 

To  be  renowned. 

To  be  occupied  in  writing. 
To  jump  away  from. 
To  sign. 
To  be  frightened. 

To  dig,  KOD&Tb. 

To  use,  ynoTpe(ljiT&. 
Morocco  leather,  caMifli' 

By  rail. 

To  use  with  food. 


.    .    .    .     omHCAcb. 
3a($aBJiiibCfl,  goy.  the  instr. 

M^TbCS. 

yuNB^Tbcs,  perf..  asp.  juirqtct. 

Cl^BHTBCfl. 

SaHBH&TfcCS  nHCI>H6lIl. 
OrCR^RBBaTb,  OTCKOHHTb. 

UoxaAcuMThctiy  no4nHC^ncfl. 
nyraiKs,  Hcnyr^TbCA. 

To  require,  TpdiSosan. 
To  carry,  nepeBOdin. 
Fright,  Hcn;^^. 

no  neitsHott  4op<5rt. 
ynorpeiUin  vh  niiiity. 


EXEKCISB  XCVII. 

What  is  your  brother-in-law  wondering  at  f — He  wonders 
that  you  come  here  earlier  than  he. — ^There  is  nothing  to 
wonder  at ;  I  went  out  earlier  than  he. — With  what  were 
youi  sons  occupied  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — ^They  were 
occupied  in  reading,  writing  and  drawing.— 'Do  you  see  each 
other  often  ? — We  see  each  other  only  now  and  then. — ^Do 
you  see  yourself  in  .the  looking-glass  ? — No,  I  see  only  you 
.  in  it. — ^What  are  these  children  so  much  amused  at  ? — They 
are  amused  at  a  cat  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass. — When 
was  the  digging  of  the  canal  begun  ? — It  was  begun  on 
the  1st  of  August^  1844,  and  finished  on  the  11th  of  June, 
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1863. — Can  you  stay  with  us  till  the  evening? — I  cannot 
stay  a  single  minute,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. — ^Of  what 
are  the  houses  built  f — ^The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  brick 
and  wood. — ^Where  is  this  newspaper  printed  ? — It  is  printed 
in  some  small  German  town. — Are  any  French  journals  re- 
ceived here? — Yes,  but  they  sell  badly. — In  what  year 
were  you  born  ? — I  was  born  in  the  year  1839. — ^In  which 
month  ? — In  March. — ^On  what  day  of  the  month  ? — On 
the  25th. — From  what  seed  is  this  oil  made  ? — From  hemp 
seed. — Do  the  English  use  this  oil  with  food? — No^  in 
England  this  oil  is  not  used  with  food. — Are  there  many 
goods  carried  by  rail  from  town  to  town  ? — Yes,  now-a- 
days  a  great  quantity  of  goods  is  carried  by  rail,  not  only 
from  town  to  town,  but  also  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 
Why  is  the  oak-tree  valued  more  (dearer)  than  the  pine- 
tree  ? — Because  it  is  harder  than  the  pine,  and  is  used  for 
articles  (no^tiKa)  requiring  durability. 

Exercise  XCVIII. 

By  whom  are  these  letters  signed  ? — By  our  head  clerk. 
Is  the  letter  which  he  copied  a  few  hours  ago  signed 
already? — ^No,  it  is  not  yet  signed. — Why  is  it  not 
signed? — ^Because  it  is  badly  written. — How  many  letters 
are  written  and  sent  by  post  daily  in  your  oflSce? — ^I 
think  there  are  about  ninety  letters  written  daily,  of  which 
only  the  greater  part  is  sent  by  post  the  same  day. — My 
brother  while  dressing  this  morning  in  his  bedroom  looked 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  suddenly  jumped  away  from 
it  in  a  fright. — What  was  he  frightened  at? — He  saw 
a  few  grey  hairs  on  his  head. — By  whom  is  this  man 
conducted  ? — He    is    conducted    by   me. — ^Is    your    niece 
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sometimes  punished? — ^No,  never;   she   is   loved  and  re- 

-warded  by  the  masters. — ^Are  you  learning  Russian  ? — I 

be^an  learning  it  on  the  22nd  of  June. — Why  did  not  you 

begin  last  year?    you  would  now   be  able  to  speak. — I 

did  not  begin  learning  sooner  because  I  have  not  been  able 

to  find  a  good  master. — Whither  are  you  hurrying  so  ? — I 

am  hurrying  home,  where  I  was  expected  long  ago. — ^Do 

not  hurry  in  vain  ;  I  have  been  at  your  house,  and  am  able 

to  tell  you  that,  were  you  to  go  home  now,  you  would  find 

no  one  there. — The  hair  of  this    little   girl    was    badly 

cut ;  who  cut  it  so  badly  ? — ^The  nurse  cut  her  hair. — Go 

into  your   room,  and   after  washing   your  face  and  after 

combing  your  hair,    come    here  and  learn  your  lessons. 

Is  there  any  leather  dressed  in  Russia  ? — ^Different  sorts  of 

leather  are  dressed  in  Russia,  but  morocco  leather  is  better 

(more)  known  to  Europe  than  any  other,  because  it  is 

renowned  for  its  excellent  quality^ 


PORTY-NINTH  LESSON.— CopoKi  neBhoHi  ypoKi.. 

IiiPEfisoNAL  Verbs. — Eea.iA<iHbie  fjaroiu. 

Impersonal  Verbs  proper  are  those  which  cannot  be  used 
as  a  predicate  to  any  definite  or  direct  subject,  and  in 
which,  in  fact,  the  subject  is  altogether  wanting.  They  are 
expressed  in  Russian  by  the  third  person  singular,  their 
past  being  only  neuter  as  to  gender,  as  : 

It  grows  late,  neiepterbj  past  Benepiio. 

It  thaws,  T&erb ;  •    •  Tafl40. 

It  grows  dark,  leunicrb ;  .    .  xeaielLio. 

It  becomes,  no4o6aerb;  .    .  no4o6&JO. 

It  dawns,  pascBiiaerb ;  •    •         paacF&Taio. 
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Personal  verbs  used  in  the  third  person  singnLur  or 
plural  without  the  pronoun — either  when  there  is  no  de- 
finite agent  expressed  or  when  some  such  word  as  tY,  on^^ 
they,  people^  some  one,  something^  etc.^  is  understood  in  its 
place, — ^become  impersonal. 


It  depends,  bebiScbtb  ; 

pcuit 

saBiSclio. 

It  is  proper,  npHjiiecTBym ; 

npuH^ecTBOBaift. 

They  say,  roBopirb; 

rOBOpHJI. 

People  think,  4^MaKvn ; 

4^iiaji. 

It  wants,  He40CTa@Ti; 

Be4oeTaBaJO. 

People  do,  Aluann; 

^iiaia. 

Obs.  1. — Impersonal  verbs  in  the  plural,  are  sometime 
used  instead  of  the  passive^  as : 

The  book  is  read.  Roiry  WT&iyn,  instead  of    msmrA 

HiT^eiia. 
He  is  praised.  Ero  XB^an,  instead  of  oe^^   uk 

Some  verbs  become  impersonal  by  adding  ca  to  the 
third  person  singular,  without  however  taking  the  nature 
of  reflective  verbs. 


It  is  said,  rOBopiTCii. 
It  is  asked,  cnpamaBaeTCfl. 
It  happens,  cjyiaercfl. 
It  appears,  OEadUBaercfl. 


It  is  done,  ^iiaeitJi. 

It  is  considered,  c*iirdeiCH. 

It  seems,  i&sextfl. 

It  is  required,  Tp^dyerci . 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  also  compound  impersonal 
verbs  formed  by  adding  the  auxiliaries  ecTL,  6Mi0,  Cy^en.  to 
apocopated  participles  passive^  or  to  adjectives  of  the  neuter 
gender^  as : 


It  is  written,  HaniScaHO. 
It  is  said,  CR^ano. 
It  is  done,  C4'fejano. 


It  is  possible,  bosm^jrho. 
It  is  known,  HBBtCTBO. 
It  is  vexatious,  ^oc^aho. 


Obs.  2. — ^Impersonal  verbs  with  peculiar  terminations 
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ire  JKaih,  jin&  and  jbSfl,  the  last   being  used  in  the  ne- 
^ti  ve  only : 


It  18  a  pity,  »aib. 

I  feel  sorry,  mhIK  xaib. 


I  feel  lazy,  MHt  itsh. 
It  is  impossible,  HtibsL 


The  verb  HiTi,  formed  from  ecTB,  and  the  particle  ne 
(ne  ecTL)  has  in  the  past  He  6buo^  future  He  6y4erL. 

EcTB,  6bi.io,  6y4en»  become  impersonal  when  they  refer 
to  the  pronouns  ,kto  ^  who/  hto  *  what,  that/  or  the  ad- 
verbs r^i  '  where/  Kor^a  '  when/  Ky^a  '  whither/  0TKy4a 
'  whence/  and  such  like,  as : 


One  has  something  to  he  glad  of. 
Yoa  have  some  one  to  speak  to* 
You  had  some  one  to  love. 
One  will  have  something  to  think  of. 
One  has  somewhere  to  sojourn. 
There  is  no  place  to  go  to. 


ECTb  HOMy  p&40BaTbCi!. 

EcTb  CI  stxi  noroBopdn. 
B^jo  Bor6  JuCHTb. 
BfA^fb  0  *ieM-L  noA^MaTb. 
EcTb  r4-fi  ocraHOBiTbCH. 
H^By4a  noftT^ 


Obs.  8. — In  interrogative  and  negative  sentences    caB 
is  omitted^  but  6biio  and  6y ^erb  must  be  retained. 


Whom  has  one  to  ask ! 
What  is  there  to  be  done  ! 
What  has  one  to  be  busy  about  t 
There  is  no  one  to  ask. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  place  to  sojourn. 

Whom  had  one  to  ask  I 

There  was  no  one  to  ask. 

There  was  no  place  to  go  to. 

What  was  there  to  be  done  1 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

What  will  there  be  to  be    busy 
about 1 

There  will  be  nothing  to  be  busy 
about 


Ror6  cnpoc^Tb  ? 
*Ito  4tiaTb  ? 
Htm  Ban^Tbcii  I 
H^Roro  cnpociSn. 
H^^ero  4i,iaTb. 
H^r4'fe  ocTanoBHTbcii. 
Ror6  6&J0  cnpociSTb. 
fl^Roro  6iuo  copociiTb. 
HeRy4a  6iiio  noilTiS. 
^To6i^0  4-iiaTii? 
H<^Hero  61^0  4'lLiaTb. 
Htm  6fAeTh  saniTbCfi  ? 

H^TfiHi  0^4eTb  saaiTbcif. 
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The  second  person  is  also  often   nsed  to   express    tbe 
impersonal^  when  in  English  the  word  one  is  understood. 

Yoa  may  sit  here  sometimeB  all  day        C  H  A  i  m  b  84tcb  HBOrjia  itiiuft  jce^* 

long  and  see  nothing.  h  HHierd  se  b  u  4  ■  m  b» 

You  think  to  yourself.  AfM&Qmh  npo  ceOi. 

Obs.  4. — ^With  some  impersonal   verbs   the   subject   i« 
expressed^  as : 

It  thunders,  rpon  rpeMin.  I    It  snows,  cntrb  H^Sn. 

It  rains,  A0S4i>  H4erb.  I    It  hails,  rpa4i  B4erb. 

Compound  impersonal  verbs^  as  also  those  fonned  from 
active  and  neuter  verbs,  govern  the  dative. 

I  should  like  to  go  for  a  walk.  Mot  x6ieTca  no&TB  ryjirv. 

He  is  pleased  with  it  E  M^  ^to  npi^TBO. 

He  has  some  place  to  go  to.  Em^  ecTb  By4a  nofiTB. 

We  are  ordered.  Hemi  sditBO. 

Everybody  was  merry.  Detail  6iuo  B^ceJO. 

They  are  sorry  for  you.  Hmi  ffiaib  Baci. 

It  is  impossible  for  her.  Ell  fleB03]i<!)B{flo. 

The  infinitive  of  all  verbs  when  used  as  the  complement 
to  an  impersonal  verb  governs  the  dative. 

Learning  is  useful  to  everybody.  y HBTbCii  BC^BOMy   ^ejOBisf  bo- 

163BO. 
The  work  had  to  be  finished.  F&66Tt  cjt40BaJ0  6uTb  EOH^eBBol. 

They  ought  to  be  ready.  B  M  i  A0imu6  OuTb    roTOBbiH-fc. 

The  greatest  blessing  is  to  enjoy        EuTb  84op6By  (ecTb)  a^psoe  OiTiro. 
good  health. 

Obs.  6. — Adjectives  and  participles  in  direct  concord 
with  the  infinitive  6mtb,  governed  by  a  personal  verb,  are 
put : — 

a.  In  the  nominative  after  the  verbs  Mory  '  I  can/  and 
Adixeni  ^  I  must,^  as  : 

I  can  be  useful.  fl  Mor^  6uTb  noi^eai. 

The  book  must  be  read.        iCn^ra  40iasB&  6biTb  opoHHTaHa. 
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b .    In  the  instramental  after  other  verbs : 


I  hope  to  be  ready. 
I  wish  to  be  mvited. 

Used  to  be. 


Ha4liocb  0uTb  rordBUMi. 

fl  iKej^  Chith  nparjamt^nouifb. 

BbiB&iOy  impersonal. 


EbiBaJio  may  be  used  with  verbs  in  all  tenses^  as : 


I  used  to  take  a  wallc. 

When  I  walked  I  used  to  thuik  to 

myself. 
After  taking  a  little  walk  I  used  to 

lie  OD  the  grass. 


fl  ryjiii  6uB4io. 

fl  ryjflK)  6biBaio  n  Afmax)  cavb  npo 

ceOii. 
noryjiiio  OuBfuo  HeMHdro  ^a  h  j4- 

ry  Ha  Tpae^. 


Obs.  6. — ^Neuter  and  reflective  impersonal  verbs  which 
imply  an  idea  of  quantity,  such  as  much,  several,  some,  few y 
etc.,  govern  the  genitive. 

Ha4xaio  rocr^fl. 
npH6dBHJ0Cb  4ija. 

Bbhsi. 

IlaBepxi,  Bsepxi^  implying 
motion. 

Bu  BnH3i  H4eTe  ? 

fi  muf  Has^pxi. 

Ohr  luiuu  BHHB-B  no  ptii. 

Mu  noniUBSm  Bsepxi  no  pfiKt. 

_      \  ^'  i  implying  rest. 
BHH3y,    )      ^^    ^ 

Ha  Bepx;f  jh  oh^  ? 

Oqi  bhhs;^. 

Cxo4tfTb  (bdhsi)  no  iicrEEj\%. 

BCX04^Tby  B30itTi    (HEB^pXl)  nO  J-fiC- 


A  number  of  guests  came. 
There  was  some  increase  in 
business 

Down,  downwards, 
Up,  upwards, 

Are  you  coming  down  t 
I  am  going  up. 
Tbey  eaUed  down  the  river. 
We  shall  sail  up  the  river. 

Above,  upstairs, 
Below,  downstairs. 

Id  he  upstairs! 
He  is  downstairs. 
To  come  down  stairs. 
To  go  up  stairs. 
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A  itofy,  floor. 

A  one-storied  hooae. 

A  two-storied  house. 
My  house  has  three  stories. 
The  floors  of  the  ground-floor 
made  of  oak. 

To  be  in  lodgings. 
To  confessi 


To  turn  one's  self  rounds 
To  lose  confidence  in^ 

He  has  eonfidenoe  in  himself. 
I  lost  all  confidence  in  myself. 


To  appear^ 

It  appears,  it  seems. 

In  ancient  times^ 
The  ancients. 

To  dispose,  pacnojartiTfc. 
To  ascertain,  yBHasarb. 
The  staircase,  xtCTHBqa. 
Rose-water,  p6aoMUi  bo4^ 
Kindness,  paA^mle. 

The  next  house. 
The  next  street. 
The  main  staircase. 
The  ground  floor. 
The  upper  floor. 
Sugar-cane. 


(  4oMi  vh  ojdn  8T&m. 
Ioabobt^huII  40MI. 

4syxi>9TasBull  4on. 

V  ueni  TpexiarasDul  Aowh, 


RBapTHpOB&Tb,  I.  4. 

CosHaBaTbCfl   bi,    with   the 
prepositional  case,  L  ^ 
rnoBopaHHBaTbCfl,  I.  1. 
(.  IIoBepQyThcii,  p.  a..  I.  8. 

Tep&Tb  AOBfepie  in». 

Ohi  Hiiierk  Aoiiple  bi  c«01 
fl   noxepin  sciioe  jioitpie  n*c^ 
MOM  ^  ceci. 


{ 


Ra3aTbCff,  I.  2. 
RaxeTCs. 

Bl  4peBH0CTE. 

Bi  4peBHifl  BpeiienL 
4p^BHie  (iio^n). 

To  relieve,  novorarb. 
To  put  together,  cioxin. 
The  inmate,  Kiudqi. 
Beetroot,  cseKJa. 
Confidence,  Aosiple. 

CocijHlfi  409rL. 
GoctiHHs  ^jsi^a. 
nap^oaii  iicTomiB. 
HHSBltt  arasi. 

Bi^pIBltt  OTUBil. 

Caxapaull  TpocTBiiKi. 


Position,  noLios<>Bie.      |    To  put,  nojosin. 
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EXERCISS  XCIX. 

Of  "what  is  sngar  made  in   France^  Russia,  and   other 

ountries  in  Europe  ? — From  beetroot. — Is  not  sugar  made 

ilso  from  sugar-cane  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  made 

B.  America  from  the  sugar-cane. — ^I  should  like  to  know 

«rhy  you  want  to  go  to  him? — I    want    to   go    to    him 

because  there  is  no  one  here  to  ask  where  French  books 

are  sold,  and  I  promised  my  sister  to  buy  her  one. — Did 

people  write  in  ancient  times  on  paper  like  that  which  we 

use  now  ? — ^No,  in  ancient  times  people  had  no  idea  of  the 

paper  which  we  use  now,  but  wrote  on  stones^  bricks  and 

shells. — Ought   one   not   to   confess  one's   errors? — Yes, 

hut  one  is  not  always  disposed  to    confess    one^s   errors. 

How  was  the  time  of  the  day  ascertained  before   clocks 

were  (not)  invented  ? — The  ancients  ascertained  the  time 

by  (no  with  the  dative)  the  position  of  the  sun. — Can  you 

tell  me  where  there  are  any  good  lodgings  to  let  ? — ^They 

say  (that)   there  are  several  good  lodgings  to  let  in  the 

next  street. — On  which  floor  would  you  like  to  lodge  ? — I 

should  like  to  live  on  the  ground  floor  or  second  floor. 

From  what  are  ropes  made  ? — Ropes  are  made  from  coarse 

hemp. — ^Whither  do  the  swallows  fly  for  the  winter  season  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  they   fly   for  the    winter    season  to 

Central  Africa. — Are  there  many  forests  in  Southern  Russia  ? 

No,  you  may  ride  sometimes  for  a  whole  day  and  not  see  a 

single  tree. — From  what  is  rose-water  made  ? — Rose-water 

18  made  from  rose-leaves. — At  what  o'clock  can  one  find 

him  at  home? — He  can  be  found  at  home  from  a  quarter 

past  four  till  six  in  the  evening. — Do  you  like  the  new 

comedy  at  the  French  plays  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  myself, 

but  it  seems  it  was  not  liked  by  the  public. — If  you  (one) 
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keep  a  squirrel  in  a  cage  without  giving  it  someihini: 
to  nibble,  (then)  its  teeth  will  grow  so  that  it  will  not  be 
able  to  put  them  together. 

Exercise  C. 

Where  were  you  told  about  my  sister  going  to  be  married. 
I  was  told  at  my  sister's  ball  yesterday. — Was  there  mueh 
dancing  at  that  ball? — ^There  could  be  no  such  a  thing- 
as  the  rooms  are  so  small  that  one  could  scarcely  tarn  one's 
self  round. — Is  this  the  house  where  you  were  received 
with  such  kindness? — No,  the  house  you  speak  of  has  three 
stories,  and  this  has  only  two. — Is  this  poor  woman  re- 
lieved ? — Yes,  people  relieve  her. — ^Was  your  sister  invited 
to  the  countess's  ball  ? — She  was  invited  to  it,  and  she  also 
hopes  to  be  invited  to  the  princess's  ball. — By  (ki»)  what 
time  must  the  dresses  ordered  be  ready  ? — They  must  be 
ready  by  to-morrow. — Did  she  wish  to  be  useful  to  her  ? 
Yes,  but  she  could  not  be  useful  to  her. — What  are  the 
children  afraid  of? — ^They  are  afraid  of  being  left  at  home. 
Did  you  hear  with  whom  he  intends  to  go  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  next  year? — They  say  he  is  going  with  the 
French  Ambassador. — Is  there  anybody  upstairs  ? — ^No, 
everybody  is  downstairs.-  -Shall  I  be  allowed  to  go  up- 
stairs ? — ^No,  you  must  remain  downstairs. — Whither  are 
these  steamers  sent  ? — They  are  sent  down  the  river. — Will 
there  be  any  steamer  going  up  the  river? — No,  there 
will  be  no  steamer  going  up  the  river. — Are  we  to 
believe  that  he  went  away  without  saying  'good-bye?' 
No,  you  must  not  believe  that. — Whoever  has  told  a  lie 
yesterday,  will  not  be  believed  to-morrow. 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON.— nflTH^ecaiMft  Ypoirb. 

To  write,  nican.  Written,  n^caei. 

Writing,  IIic&Bie. 

To  take,  B3flTb.  Taken,  bsatb. 

Taking,  Bs^Tie. 

Verbal  nouns  are  derivatives  of  neuter  gender  ending  in 
nie  or  lie,  formed  from  the  past  participle  passive  by 
changing  i  into  ie  (Be).  They  are  used  in  place  of  the 
infinitive  in  cases  where,  in  English,  the  participle  present 
or  the  infinitive  is  employed. 

To  read  is  beneficial.  Hmkn  noi^aHO. 

Reading  is  beneficial.  HTi^Bie  nai^HO. 

Executed,  HcndioeDi.  Executing,  execution,  iciioiB^Bie. 

Witthed,  iKejaei.  Wishing,  wish,  soi^Hie. 

Sayed,  coac^Hi.  Saving,  salvation,  cnac^ole. 

To  walk,  xo^BTb.  Walking,  walk,  xos^^Ble. 

Verbal  nouns  are  formed  not  only  as  stated  above^  but 
also  from  neuter  and  other  verbs,  without  however  taking 
the  suffix  oil. 

To  seat,  cHAtTb.  Sitting,  CB4tBfe. 

To  endeavour,  CTh^nca,  Endeavouring,  crap&flie. 

Obs.  1. — In  nouns  having  both  the  terminations  ie  and 
be,  the  former  implies  an  act  and  the  latter  an  object,  as : 

Granted,  x^oiiaBi.        [  ^^^  ^'  ^0  granting,  s&iOBanie. 

C  The  grant,  salary,  B(UOBaBfce. 

Drunk,  nex*.  i^H^',  "'^^- 

C  The  dnnk,  nBTbe. 

Verbal  nouns  follow  the  changes  of  meaning  expressed 
l>y  the  imperfect,  perfect  and  iterative  aspects. 

Written,  n^cani,  nac^Hie. 
Written  out,  Buo^cusafli,  Bun^cuBaBie. 
Signed,  no^n^caDi,  D04nflc&Ble,  (nd^nacb.) 
Used  to  be  written,  nHCUBaai,  niicuBaQle. 

B  B 
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Obs.  2. — The  tonic  accent^  when  transferred  in  the  par- 
ticiple to  the  radical  syllable,  is  put  in  verbal  nouns  on  the 
syllable  preceding  ie  or  i»e. 

Written,  n^caei,  nac^Rle. 
Ordered,  B^tHi,  BeitHie. 
Fonghty  BoenaBiy  BoeBaHie. 

Sabstantives  formed  from  participles  ending  in  ee^  in- 
stead of  iwbf  take  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  past  tense 
or  of  the  infinitive. 

Bom,  T^pajem,  (Topn'irby  Tepnirb),  Tepntnle. 
Tamed,  B^p^eni,  (Bepiii-b,  Bepiin),  Beprtole. 

To  fear,  BoiTBCfl,  II.  9. 

To  dread^  OnacaTi>cfl,  I.  1. 

To  take  care  of  one's  self,  Bep^HBca,  I.  7. 

To  guard  one^s  self  against,  OcreperaTbCfl,  I.  7. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  above  four  verbs  govern  the  genitive,  and 
when  followed  by  HToSbi  require  the  next  verb  to  be  put  in 
the  negative : 

He  fears  that  she  will  come.  Obi  6oi&TCii  Tro6i  oea  oo  npinufi. 

He  is  afraid  he  will  break  the  Oai  Ooiitcji  itoO^  He  pasOtfn  Ofmi- 

bottle.  KB. 

He  dreads  to  be  seen.  Obi  onac^Tca  HWOrb  er6  He  yB^jtii. 

After  (when),  (li6oii  jot6-kou&. 

(  TLocAi  Toro — KaKi, 

After  he  returned.  HocJtb  Tor6  RaRi  obi  B03EpaT&iCi. 

After  having  made  his  speech,        U6cjit   Tor6    KaKi   obi   npoiseen 
he  sat  down.  cboio    ptib   (npoH3flecmi  cbou 

For,  in.  Ha,  with  the  accusative 

I  gave  him  money  for  the  purchase        fl  4aii  eM^  4^Beri  na  noK;faByEBHn 
of  books,  and  he  spent  it  in  a  ohi  hxi  Hcrp^THii  ea  npi- 

cakea.  hbkh« 
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XVe  bought  linen  for  shirtB. 
^^liat  picture  is  this  ! 
Tliis  pictnre  is  painted  by  Rem- 
brandt. 
A.  picture  by  Titian. 


Mu  RyniiH  naioTB&  he  py6&iB. 

Hto  6to  8a  sapriRa  ? 

dia  BapiiiHa  sanicaHa  P^tdpaaroMi. 

RapT^Ha  TBi^l^a. 


Obs.  4. — ^The  word  by  in  cases  where  the  participle  pas- 
sive is  understood  is  expressed  in  Bussian  by  the  genitive 
of  the  following  noun. 


A  picture  by  Rubens. 
A  poem  by  Byron. 


RapT^Ha  P^Hca. 
no^Ma  B4itpoHa. 


To  run, 

To  run  about. 


(  EisRaTB^  *  def.  imperf.  asp. 
(  BtraiB,  indef.  imperf  asp. 
EiraTB  no,  with  the  dative. 


Definite.  Indefinite, 

I  am  running,  etc.,  6tr^,  CtwiAmhf    I    I  run,  etc.,  (Stnuo,  oiraeniB,  oira* 


We  are  running,  &bmAwh,  dta^iTe, 

I  vas  running,  a  Otm^i. 
We  were  running,  mu  (^ndiH. 

Imperative,  6trii,  dtvAre,  (^rai,  Otrafiie. 


erb. 


We  run,  6*raeirL,  (Jtraere,  (rfraxyn. 
I  ran,  a  61iran. 
We  ran,  mu  oiraiH. 


To  run  all  over. 
To  avoid. 

To  pay  attention  to, 


They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 

him. 
Children  I  pay  attention. 


HsGiraTb. 
C  HdffbT&ih,  imp.  asp. 
(  nsStsB^Tb,  perf.  asp. 

05pamaTb  (oopaT^Tb)  bhhm&- 
nie  Ha,  with  the  accusi 

Oh^  He  oOpaiqaiorB  Ha  Her<$  HBKaR6ro 

BBBM&Hifl. 

Jf,tn !  Cfxbie  BHBMaTeJbHu. 
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To  take  into  consideration,  Eparb  (BSflTE),  Vh  cooSpase- 

Hie. 

To  make  allowance  for,  OSpam^TS  BHHManie. 

One  should  make  allowance  for  hia  H^sho  Bsm  n  coo6pazeHie  er6  (fd- 

illDess.  itBBh, 

We  must  make  allowance  for  hi»  HaMi  4<^]rbo  o6paTiiTb  raii^Hie  u 

being  a  foreigner.  to,  hto  on  Hoocrp^aeiii. 


Such  a  thing, 

No  sneh  thing  can  be  seen  here 

Such^ 
Sach^  as, 

Such  books  as  they  have  read  do 

not  please  them. 
Such  as  wish  to  go  must  say  so 

now. 


{ 


%0'Jh6o  TaRoe. 

?T0  HH6y4B  00466006. 

He<ierd  noA^daaro  sAtcb  hb  yaijcwDk 
TaKofi. 

Ton,  KOTopuft. 

n  KHiira,  Rordpufl  oni  hr&»,  an 

He  Hp^sTca. 
Tt,  ROTdpue  meikoTh  noftrA,  Aoxsey 

6ro  Ten^pb  CKas&Tb. 


To  rival, 
To  do  right, 

To  be  proud  of. 
The  evening  comes  on. 
To  send  to  prison. 
To  perform. 
To  accuse. 
Beforehand. 
Unpardonable. 
Proper  (due). 
Thus,  in  such  a  way. 


ConepHH^aTB  cb,  with  the 

instrumental. 
EbiTb  npaBbiMi. 

rop4i&TC8)  governs  the  instmmentaL 
BeiepliCTb,  impersonal  verb. 
SaR^ffOHHTL,  noca4iiTi»  n  Ti>pv^. 
Hrpan,  npe^CTaaiiTb. 
OOsBD^Tb,  perf.  asp.  oGBieliTb. 
Sap&Bte,  eanep^^i. 
HenpocTrireibButt. 

46jl»DUft. 

TaBi,  TaRilsii  66pa8on. 


Raphael,  Pa^aiib. 
Schiller,  mAjuepTu 


Rubens,  P^eoci. 
Molidre,  Mojb^pi. 
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EXEECISE    CI. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  picture  by  Dor6  ? — I  have  not, 
but  my  nephew^  who,  as  you  know,  is  considered  a  great 
connoisseur,  has  seen  it,  and  he  says  that  it  is  an  excellent 
picture. — ^May  one  say  that  this  picture  rivals  the  best  of 
Raphael's  or  Rubens'  works  ? — No,  it  seems  to  me  that 
could  not  be  said  of  this  picture.-^Why  do  you  not  drink 
some  wine? — My  doctor  recommended  me  not  to  drink 
any. — Good  wine  is  not  an  injurious  beverage  if  one  drinks 
it  in  moderation. — ^Would  it  be  surprising  if  he  were  sent 
to  prison  ? — Of  course  not,  for  it  is  an  unpardonable  thing 
to  borrow  money  from  people,  knowing  beforehand  that  one 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  debts  at  the  proper  time. — To 
borrow  money  in  such  a  way  is  considered  as  a  theft. — The 
evening  comes  on  very  early  to-day. — No,  it  only  appears 
so  to  you,  it  is  not  earlier  than  usual. — What  will  this 
money  be  given  for  ? — It  will  be  given  for  the  purchase  of 
pens  and  pencils. — Whither  are  you  running  ? — I  am  run- 
ning into  the  garden  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing 
there. — ^They  are  running  about  the  garden. — What  play 
do  they  give  to-day  at  the  theatre  ? — Some  tragedy  by 
a  French  writer. — Do  you    not    know   what   piece    was 
performed  yesterday? — Yesterday  was  performed  one  of 
Moh^e's  comedies. 

Exercise  CII. 

Was  there  much  beer  sold  at  the  fair? — ^They  say 
there  was  sold  about  8543  casks.— Is  the  criminal  already 
punished? — No,  he  is  not,  and  he  will  not  be  punished, 
as  it  seems  he  is  not  guilty,  but  falsely  accused  by  his 
enemies. — Of  what  is  this  lady  so  proud  ? — She  is  proud 
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of  her  pretty  daughters. — Of  what  is  his  uncle  proud  ? — He 
is  proud  of  his  industrious  sons. — How  much  linen  sliall  I 
need  for  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  shirts  ? — ^You  will  require 
about  fifty  yards. — What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought 
two  pair  of  stockings^  a  pair  of  kid  gloves^  half  a  yard 
of  cloth  for  his  waistcoat,  and  a  straw  bonnet  for  his 
daughter. — Have  you  ever  seen. such,  a  pocket-book? — ^I 
have  seen  many  such. — Did  she  pay  any  attention  to  him  ? 
Yes,  she  did. — Does  he  pay  attention  to  his  words  ? — Xo, 
he  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  he  says. — Did  T  not 
do  right  to  tell  him  all  the  truth  ? — ^You  did  quite  right. 
Where  are  you  going  ? — I  am  going  to  Berlin. — ^Then  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  there. — ^I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed. 


FIFTY- FIRST     LESSON. 

nflTbACcaTB  n6pBbiH  ypdEi. 

Op  the  Aspects  in  Detail. 

It  might  erroneously  be  assumed  that  the  Russian  verb, 
in  having  only  three  tenses,  is  not  susceptible  of  the  difierent 
variations  of  meaning  presented  in  English  by  compound 
tenses,  or  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  auxiliaries  combined  with 
the  infinitive  or  participle :  the  reverse  is,  however,  the  case. 
Besides  the  ordinary  moods  and  tenses,  the  Russian  verb 
has  also  forms  to  express  the  circumstances  accompanying 
the  action,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  performed, 
without  reference  to  its  time.  These  forms,  named  aspects, 
DH^u    (see  Lesson  28),  which  render  the  Russian  verb 
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richer  in  its    simplicity  than  those  of  other  European 
languages,  are : 

I.  TAe  Imperfect  Aspect,  indicating  an  action  performed 
absolutely^  i.e.  without  conditions  as  to  its  beginning 
or  ending. 


The  peasants  sell  their  goods  in  the 

market. 
Some  wrote  with  pen,  some  with 

pencil. 
Who  will  read  ns  this  manoscript ! 

Whoever  can  read  hest. 


RpecniRe  npoAai6n  caoA  TOBapu  ea 

Rto   uEcSutb  nepdm,  bto  lapaDxa- 

m6wh. 
Rto  CfAVTb  HHT^ib  eaifi^  p^BO- 

DBCb? 

Ton,  BTO  HHTaerb  j^nme  Kfbvh, 


To  fly, 
To  swim, 


CAeiirh,  def. 
(Jeiaib,  indef. 
(  UibiTB,  def. 
(  niasaTb,  indef. 

The  imperfect  aspect  is  subdivided  into : 

a.  The  definite^  which  denotes  that  the  action  takes  place 
at  some  particular  time. 


He  is  swimming  (now)  to  that  ship. 
Whither  are  these  birds  flying  1 
How  did  yon  feel  at  the  time  when 
you  were  swimming  to  the  boat ! 
We  will  swim  slowly. 


Obi  bjiubStb  vh  Touf  Bopadtlb. 
RyAa  ^H  BTiiitu  jer^Tb  t 
RaBi  Bu  ce64  n^BCTBOBaJB  bi  to  bp^hb 
KOTAlk  niiuE  (njuBi)  Kt  J164KI1. 
Mil  6fAevb  BJOdTb  tAxo. 


&.  The  indefinite,  which  denotes  the  ability  or  faculty, 
as  also  a  habit  of  performing  an  act  without  reference  to  a 
particular  time. 

Birds  (can)  fly  and  fishes  swim.  UTiqu  jer^DTi,  a  ^Mu  Biiaason. 

He  swims  well.  Obi  njAnaerb  xopom6. 

If  you  take  a  few  lessons  in  swim-  Ecjh    BOSbMere    B'ficBOJbBO    ypdBOBii 

ming,  you  will  be  able  to  swim  ni^Baaifl,  to  Gfffiie  nj^Tb  xo- 

well.  poind. 
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II.  TAe  Perfect  Aspect,  which  denotes  a  thorough  accom- 
plishment of  the  action^  is  subdivided  into  : 

a.  Inchoative  Perfect  Aspect  (the  starting  point) ,  de- 
noting an  action  as  fully  begun,  without  intimating  that 
it  has  been  or  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

He  began  to  speak  and  everybody  Ohi  saroBopiii  ■  Bct  saMOi^i^iR. 

got  silent 

The  musical-box  began  to  play.  Opr^HiBRi  aaarpAjTb. 

They  will  begin  to  laugh.  Ood  3acMti6iCfl. 

J.  Perfect  Aspect  of  Duration  (the  goal)^  denoting  that 
the  action,  although  brought  to  a  termination,  required  a 
certain  time  for  its  accomplishment. 

I  have  read  (finished  reading)  the  11  npo<»T&n  leiry. 

book. 

They  come  home.  Ooii  npanijA  A0116&. 

They  will  read  (entirely)  the  book.  Ooii  npoTr^  KHiry. 

She  will  come  home.  OBa  npitt4en  gondii. 

c.  Perfect  Aspect  of  Unity  (semelfactive),  employed  when 

the  action  is  performed  in  one  single,  sudden  effort : 

• 

He  shouted  (once).  Owh  Kp^Bnyji. 

He  jumped  (once)  over  the  fence.  Ohi  nepenp&rnyxi  q^pcsi  8ad6pi. 

He  gave  him  a  glance.  Ofli  Barjaa^Ji  na  Herd. 

ITT.  The  Iterative  Aspect,  denoting  that  the  action  was 
accomplished  in  repeated  efforts  or  times  at  some  distant 
period. 

In  olden  times  our  ancestors  used  to        Bi  crapBB^  sbb4ih  4t4U  oaiynaie 

live  better  than  we  do  now.  oamero. 

We  used  to  read  good  books.  Mu  ^nitUBaia  xop6niiii  kb^. 

Obs.  1. — Each  Aspect  is  regularly  conjugated  according 
to  its  own  moods  and  tenses,  thus : 
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a.  The  Imperfect  Aspect,  both  definite  and  indefinite^  has 
all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

b.  The  Perfect  has  all  the  moods  and  tenses^  except  the 
present. 

0.  The  Iterative  wants  the  imperative  and  has  only  the 
past  tense. 

Obs.  2. — ^There  are  a  few  verbs  like  CBHcraTL '  to  whistle/ 
^which  possess  all  the  aspects,  as  for  instance  : 

T  '     ,   ^  (Definite,        CBHCTfen. 

Imperfect  asp.     i  ,       „  / 

C  Indeniiitey     CBBcraii. 

/'Inchoative,  aacDBCT&n. 

Perfect  asp.         <  of  duration,  npocBiiCT&Tb. 

(of  unity,  cuicTByTb. 
Iterative  asp.         dU&cruBaTb. 

In  some  verbs  the  perfect  of  unity  is  wanting,  in  others 
the  inchoative  or  the  iterative. 

"With  this  relation  to  the  aspects  the  simple  verbs,  i.e, 
those  which  have  no  preposition  attached  to  them,  are  : 

1.  Campkte,  which  have  all  the  principal  aspects,  as  : 

Imperfect,  Perfect,  Iterative, 

To  throw,   EBA&T&,  RtfoyTb,  Rli4U8aTb. 

To  touch,  Tp6raTfc,         Tpdayrb,       '  Tp6rBBaTb. 

2.  IncompletCy  which  have  two  aspects :    the  imperfect 
and  the  iterative^  as :. 

Imperfect,  Iterative, 

To  play,  irpaTb,  llrpBBaTb. 

To  sing,  ntTb,  ntB^Tb. 

8.  Double  verbs,  which  have  both  the  forms  of  the  im- 
perfect aspect  and  the  iterative,  as : 

Imperfect  Definite,        Imperfect  Indefinite.  Iterative, 

Togo,  EiCti,  X04lSTb,  X&JSBBaTb. 

To  carry,  Hecfi,  HOC^Tb,  eamBBaTb. 
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4.  Defecfive,  which  have  one  aspect  onlj^  the  imperfect 
or  perfect^  as : 

To  adore,  otes&n. 

To  Buspecty  ii0408irftB&n, 

To  come  to  one's  self,  ondiiHincf , 

To  gush  out,  u^Hyn^ 


To  refuse, 

To  bequeath,  to  leave, 

What  did  be  refiiae  you  t 

He  refused  me  ererything. 

My   grandmother  bequeathed   me 

this  estate. 
He  gave  him  a  peremptory  refuaaL 
He  met  with  a  refuaaL 

To  be  of  use. 

To  make  one's  self  useful. 

To  be  a  burden  to, 

Am  I  a  burden  to  you  t 

I  am  a  burden  to  myself. 

They  were  a  burden  to  themselves. 

Immaterial,  all  the  same. 


It  is  immaterial  to  us. 

It  is  all  the  same  to  me. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me. 

To  rid  one's  self  of, 


To  get  rid  of, 

To  get  off  one'd  hands 

We  eould  not  get  rid  of  that  dis- 
agreeable man. 


>  used  only  in  the  imperfeet  aspecL 
I  used  only  in  the  perfect  aspect. 

rOrRaauBaTB  bti,  ')with     the 
(OiKaaaTb,  p.  a.,  )     prep-  c 
OiKaabiBaTb,  OTRaaarK. 

Bi  Yen  on  orKasan.  nx%  t 
Ohi  m  BceiTb  unt  OTKasaxa. 
B^yoDKa  OTKas&ia  mv%  iro  ndiriciM. 

Obi  emf  h&ihcto  OTKaa&n. 
Obi  DOiy^iij^  onan. 

EbiTh  noj63Hbm. 

IIpBHOcATb  DOibSy. 

EUTb  Vb  TflrOCTb. — 

Bi  rirocn  Ji  s  bsm%  T 

fl  HI  T^rocn  ceoi. 

Oflii  6iiuH  ce&fe  n  rirocn. 

Bee  pasHO,  Hyx^u  etn,  im- 
personal, with  the  dat, 
Eawh  Bce  pasHd. 

I  MBt  Bce  paBB6,  Met  B^auu  vtn, 

OcBoSoA^TbCfl,  HsSaBHTbCfl  on, 
with  the  genitive. 

r  CSbiBaTb,  e6biTB  ci  pyiTB. 


Mu  Be  uoTJii  HaG&rancfl  (orjrifancf) 
orb  Tord  HecBdcHaro  qejottu. 
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Hatb  yoo  got  rid  of  the  damaged  C6iuu  n  bu  ci  pyn  HcndpqeHBull 

goods !  TOB&pi  ? 

"We  have  got  that  work  off  our  Mu  c6{ue  ci  pyxi  (or  crb  uierh)  jry 

hands.  paddry. 


To  succeed. 


I  sometimea  succeed  in  finding  him 

in. 
I>id  he  succeed ! 
He  will  not  succeed. 


To  complain  of. 


He  complains  of  his  seyerity. 


yAaeaTbCff,  y^aTbCfl,  conj.  like 
AaTb. 

MBi  y^ae'Tcii  hhof^^  sacraTB  er6  46- 

Ma. 
yUMdcb  IE  enf  7 
Em^  He  y^acTCfl. 


CJKaioBaTbCfl  aa, 
r  IIoxaiOBaTLCfl 


a,       *)  with 
,  p.  a.)  the  ace. 


Ohi  as^jyercfl  aa  er6  CTp6rocTB. 


To  observe,  to  watch,  HaSiio^aTb  3a,  with  the  instr. 

We  watched  the  men  working.        Mu    Ha(Ui>4^i     8a   pad^aviqHMi 

(ji04bMii). 


In  spite  of. 
By  accident. 
On  purpose. 
Intentionally, 
For  what  ? 


He  CM0TP&  na,  with  the  ace. 
CiyHaJiHO,     -j 
Hap6MH0,      >  adverbs. 
yHb'inucHHO,^ 
3a  HTO  ? 


Was  there  any  cause   to  punish        E^o  a  sa  vto  er6  HaK^suBan  t 

htmt 
There  was  no  cause.  H^  sa  ^to  6iuo, 


By, 

To  pass  (by), 

I  passed  youlr  house. 


MAmo. 

npoxo4&Tb  mAmo,  with  the 
genitive. 

fl  npom&iii  uiuo  B&mero  a6m9u 
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By  (according),  in^ 

I  ooold  not  jadge  by  the    hand- 

writing. 
lu  my  opinion* 

A.S  one  can, 

Let  U8  be  as  good  as  we  oan. 

Weekly,  adv. 

Monthly, 

Yearly, 

I  pay  weekly. 

I  pay  quarterly. 

To  ask  for  a  loan. 

To  cease. 

To  make  a  stay. 

To  become. 

To  become  rich. 

To  enrich,  to  make  rich. 

To  knock  against. 

To  serve  tea,  dinner. 

The  necessaries  of  life. 

A  commercial  house. 

Property,  ■M^meciso. 
A  half-bottle,  D0j6yiiuEa. 
To  keep,  Acps&n. 


no,  with  the  dative. 

11  Be  Hon  cjAjta  no  n<S*iepsy. 
no  M^My  MBialD. 

no  B03m63RH0CTB. 
BfAtn  A06pii  no  wMudmaoen. 

EaccHeAjBibHo,  noBejctjbBO. 
ExeHtcfl^HO,  noMtcfliao. 
E2Rer64H0,  noro^no. 

B  njia^f  noHe4iii»Bo. 
II  n4ai^  Kkmxfio  i^seprb  (r64a> 
Upociin  4^Ben  vh  iaAiui  j. — 
DepecraBaTb,  p.  a.  nepecTan. 
Upo6inhy  npoxiSTb. 
CTaflOB^TbCfl,  ^iiaTbCB. 
0(k>r&n]aTiiCfl,  oOoraTiinca. 
OforaiquTb,  oOorariin. 
Crynktb  o,  with  the  prep.  e. 
UojiaBan  latt,  ooijii. 
H^SHoe,  BeoOiOAHBoe. 
ToproBUlt  40HI. 

Burden,  rirocn. 

A  champagne-glass,  (SokLtl. 

Appropriation,  npacso^Hie. 


Exercise  CIII. 

Must  I  punish  this  lazy  boy  for  his  breaking  the  tum- 
bler ? — If  he  broke  it  on  purpose,  then  punish  him,  but  if 
he  did  it  by  accident  then  he  should  not  be  punished. — May 
we  punish  children  for  disobedience  or  misbehayiour  ? — We 
not  only  may,  but  should. — Was  there  any  cause  to  re- 
proach him  ? — There  was  no  cause  to  reproach  him. — ^Wbil<? 
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passing  this  five-storied  house  I  met  a  young  man. — Who 

was  that  young  man  7 — I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I 

remember  well  that  he  is  the  same  whom  I  met  more  than 

once  at  your  house. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess  by 

such  a  description. — How  long  has  this  little  girl  worn  these 

shoes  7 — She  has  not  worn  them  more  than  four  weeks, 

and  they  are  quite  worn  out   already. — How  does  your 

brother-in-law  pay  his  rent,  weekly  or  monthly? — He  pays 

quarterly,  he  pays  yearly. — What  wine  shall  I  serve  at 

dinner  7 — Bring  two  bottles  of  Burgundy  and  a  bottle  of 

Champagne. — In  asking  this  miser  for  a  loan,  you  waste 

your  time,  because  he  is  so  mean,  that  he  refuses  the  neees« 

saries  of  life  to  his  only  son. — Is  this  diamond-merchant 

rich  7 — Judging  by  the  luxury  that  surrounds  him,  he  must 

be  very  rich. — Did  you  ask  anybody  for  a  loan  7 — No,  I 

did  not,  I  am  not  in  need  of  money. — Have  you  got  rid  of 

your    head-ache? — ^Yes,  my  head    does    not    ache  now. 

Has  the  merchant  got  rid  of  the  damaged  cloth  ? — Yes,  he 

has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Did  he  buy  this  watch  ? 

No,  his  grandfather,  who  never  refuses  him  anything,  gave 

it  to  him. — Has  he  left  something  to  his  poor  nephew  7 

No,  he  left  all  his  property  to  his  eldest  niece. 

EXEECISB  CIV. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  working  bees  in  their  hives  ? 
Yes,  I  saw  them  once  working  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
they  are  kept  in  glass  hives. — Ought  not  everybody  to  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  useful  7 — Everybody  ought  to  make 
himself  as  useful  as  he  can,  for  the  moment  that  a  man, 
however  rich  he  may  be,  ceases  to  make  himself  useful  to 
others,  he  becomes  a  burden  to  himself. — Will  he^  succeed 
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in  getting  a  situation  in  some  commercial  house  ? — ^He  bs 
got  a  situation  and  gets  a  very  good  salary,  but  in  spite  d 
all  this,  he  is  always  complaining. — Do  not  knock  the  book 
against  the  table ;  your  mother  is  ill,  and  you  make  such  a 
noise. — I  have  done  it  by  accident  and  not  on  puqx^- 
Bring  me  a  glass  of  champagne. — Our  champag^ne  is  sold 
only  in  bottles  and  half  bottles. — Then  bring  me  half  a 
bottle. — Yes,  sir. — Of  what  is  this  man  accused  ? — He  is 
accused  of  appropriating  other  people's  money. — Is  this  his 
sole  crime  ? — No,  he  is  accused  of  another  crime  also.— Of 
which  ? — ^That  he  has  stolen  from  his  master  a  large  snm 
of  money. — By  whom  was  this  church  built? — ^Which 
church  ? — ^The  one  built  of  brick,  and  whose  cupola  is  seen 
from  here  better  than  all  others. — Is  England  rich  ? — ^Yes, 
very  rich ;  free  trade  has  so  enriched  that  country. 


FIFTY. SECOND   LESSON. 

KflTbAecarB  BTopou  VfoKh. 

Whither   are   you   carrying    this  Kfnk  bu  Heceie  8Toro  pe6eHsa ! 

child! 

I  am  carrying  him  to  the  hospital.  fl  necf  er6  vh  CoibBiiiiT. 

Do  you  taice  him  there  often  I  HacTO  in  bu  er6  Ty4&  edcHre  ? 

I  take  him  there  every  day.  fl  er<5  ijAk  Eomf  KkmAuH  XBBh. 

The  double  verbs,  namely  those  having  the  definite  ^^ 
indefinite  forms  in  the  imperfect  aspect,  designate  movement 
or  some  act  having  relation  to  hearing  or  sight. 

The  radical  form  of  these  verbs  is  the  definite  aspect) 
from  which  the  indefinite  is  formed. 
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The  followiog  comprise  nearly  all  of  this  class. 


D^nite  Imperfeot  Atpeet, 

Epecri,  I.  7,  to  wander, 

BjeCTtTby  11.  9y  to  glitter, 

Bjy^in,  I  J.  10,  to  wander, 

BtK&n,*  to  run, 

Baiiin,  II.  10,  to  throw  down, 

Beari,  I.  7,  to  carry  (in  a  carriage), 

Becri,  I.  7,  to  lead, 

Btcan,  II.  10,  to  weigh, 

TBaTb,*  to  drive, 

H4Ti4,»  to  gi>, 

EaTHn,  II,  10,  to  roll, 

RpoBiiTb,  II.  10,  to  crook, 

dlerirb,  II.  9,  to  fly, 

ilOMin.  II.  10,  to  break, 

jlisn,  I.  7,  to  climb, 

MtpBTb,  1. 1,  to  measore, 

HecT^,  I.  7,  to  bring,  to  carry, 

HjUTb,  I.  6,  to  swim, 

noyiST^,  I.  7,  to  crawl, 

PoB^n,  II.  10,  to  drop, 

Ci^man,  II.  9,  to  hear, 

Ca^in,  II.  9,  to  plant, 

CBiCTtTb,  II.  9,  to  whistle, 

Tam^Tb,  II.  10,  to  drag, 

IBxaTb,*  to  ride. 


Indefinite  Impeifett  Aspect, 
Ep&jCBTb,  II.  10. 

filHCT&Tb,  I.  1.       . 

hiymAiTh,  1. 1. 
Btran,  1. 1. 
BaJiiTb,  1. 1. 
B03iSTb,  II.  10. 
BoA^Tb,  II.  10. 
nimaTb,  1. 1. 
FOH^Tb,  1. 1. 
Xo4iliTb,  II.  10. 
Ea<iriTb,  1. 1. 
RpBuaTb,  I.  1. 
JCT&Tb,  I.  1. 
«IOM&Tb,  I.  I. 

Jikawn,  II.  10. 
MipiiTb,  I.  1. 
HocliTB,  II.  10. 
IliaBaTb,  1. 1. 
ndiaaTb,  1. 1. 
POB^Tb,  1. 1. 
GibixilTb. 

• 

CasaTb,  I.  1. 

CBBCT^Tb. 

TacK^Tb,  I.  1. 

%34BTb,  II.  10. 


Obs.  1. — ^The  iterative  aspect  of  doable  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  indefinite,  as : 

Togo,  Biri,  xo4BTb, 
To  ride,  ixaib,  isAETh, 
To  hear,  ciiimaih,  cj^xan, 


Iterative,  xiisEBan. 

.      .       tSSHBaTb. 
.      .       CJ^XBBaTb. 


Obs.  2. — All  other  verbs  of  the  imperfect  aspect  have 
one  form  only,  as  : 

The  children  are  silent  when  he        4-iTfl  MOiH&rb  Kor^a  obi  HBi^orb. 
reads. 
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He  reads  weU. 
What  is  he  doing  now  ! 
He  is  singing. 
They  sing  welL 
Birds  sing. 

To  doy  to  cause, 

The  rain  did  harm  to  the  fields. 


On  xopom6  nraerw 
Hto  OHi  Ten^pb  4ijaen  t 
Orb  noerb. 
OBii  zopom6  DOi&n. 
IlTiSqu  noi&rb. 

CnpHinHHTh,  I.  1. 
(.IIpHqBHHTB^  p.  a.  II.  10. 

4osjib  nprasiii  spejrb  dojsw 


CCu^HiThCtL 


To  laugh  at,  to  mock,      Je^,^^,^,^. 


5  the  instr. 


ith 


They  laughed  at  him. 
You  should  not  mock  him. 

To  make  one  laugh. 

To  have  done  with, 

Have  yon  done  with  this  book  ! 
I  have  not  done  with  it  yet. 
Have  you  done  dinner  ! 

Is  this  right  ? 

To  be  right, 

To  be  in  the  right, 

To  be  in  the  wrong, 

To  act  rightly, 

Is  he  right  in  calling  me  lazy  t 


Oni  CNtiiicb  sajii  hihv 

Bu  He  40JsbA   Hacirfex&nca   oaji 

BIMl. 

CMtmiTb,  II.  10; 
COKOHqHTh. 

(  He  Hpc^aTLCfl  66iie. 

CORdHiua  IE  Bbi  hf  KHiry? 
I  Hy»Bii  AM  Bam  ente  in  KHira! 
C  fl  eg  enie  bo  or6bhia. 
I  Ob&  MBt  eme  HysBi. 
C  OsdR^iBiB  ji  Bbi  a^ixsab  f 
I  OroOtaajB  jb  bu  ? 

rCnpaBej(j&BoaH? 
(Xopomo  JH? 

EbiTb  cnpaBeiABbiMi. 

EbiTb  npaBbiHi. 

EbiTb  He  npaBbiMi. 
(  4tiaTb  xopomo. 
C  nocryndTb  cnpaBeAJ&BO. 

Cnpaseju^irb  jr  ohi,  Hasuiai  kbi 

itBTjteMl  (jtB^BUin). 
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He  is  wrong. 

Was  I  right  in  caUing  you  early  ! 

Was  be  in  the  right  when  he  com 

plained  1 
He  was  entirely  in  the  wrong. 


{Obi  bo  cnpaBe4i]iirb. 
Obi  Be  xoponi6  4lLfaerb. 
Xoponi6   JH   fl  CA^iaj'b,  paaOyAi&B'b 

Baci  p&HO  t 
npan  JH  0B-&  diui,  Kor4&  Kkio- 

Baicfl? 
Oui  6tui>  conepm^Bo  ae  npasi. 


I  shall  have  done^  H  OROHiy. 

I  shall  have  written,      fl  HanHmy, 

Obs.  8. — ^The  English  future  perfect  with  shall  or  tcill 

expressed  or  understood,  is  rendered  hy  the  future  tense 

in  Russian,  as : 

Ror44  Bu  K^BBTO  6Ton  40111 7 

KaKi  TdjBRo  nojyn:^  A^Bbra. 

RorAa  BaBHin^  (Hanac^Bi)  6rto  nacb- 

M6y  uat  ByffiBo  6^Aerb  BaaacaTb 

eute  OABd. 

Bi  npoAOiffienie. 

Obi   iiaA-h   vh   BpoAOJS^Bfe   bjit^ 

ABell. 
Bi  npo40J2s^Bie  mecr^  Be44fb  nu 

iiH  idibKO  cyxaptf. 

Mhhoxo^ohx,  adverb. 

Ror4&  Bbi  Bi&4tJB  er6? 

fl  Bi4'^'b  er6  MBMoxd40irb. 

Ofli  sarxflflyii  bi  okb6  iiBMOx640ii'b. 

Bc&<iecKH^  adverb. 

fl  BciiecKH  CTaplicfl. 

Obi  BciiiecEH  npd5oBai'b  6to  C4iiaTb. 

ryroBdpDBaTB^  I.  1. 
( YroBopHTb^  p.  a.  II.  10. 
c  c 


When  will  yon  bny  this  house ! 
As  soon  as  I  have  got  the  money  ! 
Alter  I  have  written  this  letter,  I 
shall  have  to  write  one  more. 


For  (during). 
He  rode  for  five  days. 

For  six  whole  weeks  we  had  only 
biscnit  to  eat. 

In  passing. 

When  did  you  see  him  ! 
I  saw  him  as  I  went  by. 
He  looked   at  the  window  as  he 
went  past. 

In  every  way, 

I  hAYe  done  my  best 

He  tried  this  in  every  way. 


To  persuade, 
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To  lose. 


To  be  lost. 


He  has  lost  hiB  pune. 

The  dog  was  lost. 

This  money  may  be  regarded 

lost. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  him. 
They  gave  me  up  for  losL 


To  have  an  objection  to, 

Have  yon  any  objection  to  this. 
I  have  no  objection  to  thiSb 

To  knit, 

To  post  a  letter. 
To  trouble  with, 

To  tell  (to  narrate). 

To  play  at  chess. 

To  play  at  billiards. 

A  chess-player. 

A  billiard-player. 

A  game  of  chess. 

To  be  obliged,  compelled. 

A  vain  effort. 

Drought,  8§cyxa. 
A  beggar-woman,  siniafl. 
Visible,  B^^nutt,  B^4Hiiua. 
To  cry  out,  spB4&Tfc. 
Effort,  TpyAi,  ycliid. 


TepiTb^  p.  a.  norepiib. 
Dpona^aTb,  I.  1. 
HponacTii,*  p.  a.    (fiitare, 
npona^y). 

Ori  norepiii  cboB  Bomeierb. 

Co6aKa  nponaja. 

H^»H0  ciaTiin  tto  ira  4^brH  npo- 

ndiB. 
Obi  y  saci  hsi  rjasi  DpoD&jk 
ObA  CHBTaii  Heaii  nponaniirb  «iejo- 

EbiTb  updiBBi,  with  the  gen. 

HMiere  in  <rro  np6nin  foorof 
II  Be  np6TBBi  ^ro. 

TBaaaTb,  1.2. 
CCBflsaTB,  p.  a. 
Orj^aTb  nHCbiid  na  noqTy. 
CyTpyaj^aTb,       ^     with    the 
i  YipyA  uTb,  p .  a.  5         instr. 

PaacB&suBaTb. 
HrpliTb  vb  maxHani. 
Hrp&Tb  Ba  OBib^pAt. 
niaxH&Tflull  flrpdKi. 
EBJi»^P4Buft  Brpdsi. 
n&pTifl  vh  maxMaTu. 
EUTb  DpBBys4eB^. 
Hanp6CBbilt  Tpy/Tb. 

Conclusion,  OBOBY&aie. 
To  shine,  cUn. 
To  fulfil,  flcndiBBTfc. 
To  dispose,  pacnojar&n. 
To  suppose,  nojar&Tk 
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EXBRCIBB  CV. 

Who  usually  takes  (leads)  this  little  girl  to  school  ? — ^The 
old  nurse  takes  her  there  in  the  morning,  and  I  take  her 
in  the  evening.— When  did  our  neighbours  go  out? 
They  went  out  after  warming  themselves. — ^What  did  you 
plant  yesterday  ? — I  was  planting  flowers  the  whole  day. 
What  are  you  carrying  on  those  sledges  ? — We  are  carrying 
"wheat.-r— Whither  are  you  carrying  it  ? — We  are  taking  it 
to  town. — ^Do  you  always  take  your  wheat  to  the  town 
market  ? — ^No,  we  only  take  it  thither  when  we  cannot  sell 
it  on  the  spot. — ^What  was  his  eldest  brother  laughing  at 
the  other  day  ? — He  was  laughing  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  which  the  nurse  was  telling  to  the  children. — What 
were  the  children  complaining  of? — ^They  were  complaining 
of  the  dull  and  rainy  weather. — ^What  did  they  wish  for  ? 
They  wished  that  the  sun  would  always  shine. — Was  their 
wish  fulfilled  ? — ^Yes,  for  six  whole  weeks  there  was  not  a 
single  cloud  visible. — Did  this  dry  weather  do  any  harm  ? 
Yes,  it  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  fields,  meadows  and 
gardens. — ^Do  you  go  to  town  in  winter  often  ? — ^No,  we 
seldom  go  there. — Who  left  you  the  estate  you  now  pos- 
sess ? — My  late  aunt  left  it  to  me. — ^Is  the  servant  carrying 
the  fire-wood  which  the  peasant  has  brought  for  us  this 
morning  ? — No,  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  carry  it. — Whither 
shall  you  go  next  year  for  cloth  ? — I  shall  go  to  England, 
and  then,  when  I  have  bought  it,  I  shall  go  to  Holland. 
Why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ? — The  gentleman  to  whom  I 
speak,  although  very  kind  and  amiable,  is  unfortunately  deaf, 
so  I  am  compelled  to  cry  out,  in  order  to  be  heard. — Shall 
John  g^  to  the  forest  ? — No,  it  is  Nicholases  business  to  go 
there ;  therefore  he,  and  not  John,  shall  go. 
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Exercise  CVI. 

Does  your  little  niece  learn  to  knit  stockings  ? — She  need 
not  learn  it^  because  she  has  already  knit  a  few  pairs  of 
very  fine  stockings. — ^Would  your  nieces  knit  their  own 
stockings  if  they  could  not  buy  any? — ^Even  then  they 
would  not,  for  they  know  not  how  to  knit  stockings. — ^Do 
me  the  favour  of  putting  those  letters  in  the  post  as  yon  go 
by. — They  are  posted  already. — When  will  you  have  done 
copying  these  letters  ? — I  shall  have  done  by  this  evening. 
When  will  they  have  done  with  the  books? — ^They  will 
have  done  by  to-morrow. — ^When  will  your  uncle  return  to 
town  ? — ^When  he  has  finished  his  business. — For  how  long 
are  you  going  to  Australia  ? — I  am  going  there  for  three 
years. — Can  he  play  at  billiards  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  very  good 
billiard  player. — Does  he  play  as  well  as  this  marker? — ISo, 
he  does  not,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  consider- 
ing himself  the  best  player. — With  whom  were  you  play- 
ing at  chess  at  the  club  ? — I  played  yesterday  two  games 
at  chess  with  a  Hungarian,  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  players. — Which  of  you  has  won? — ^I,  of 
course,  lost;  for  I  am  a  weak  player. — Did  you  persuade  him 
to  come  to  us  to-morrow  ? — I  endeavoured  in  every  way  to 
persuade  him,  but  he  was  so  obstinate  that  all  my  efforts 
were  thrown  away  on  him. — ^Well,  if  he  likes  better  to  sit 
by  himself  at  home,  we  shall  not  trouble  him  any  more 
with  our  invitation. — Did  your  lady  neighbour  find  her 
little  dog,  which  they  say  was  lost  a  few  days  ago  ? — ^No, 
and  the  little  dog  was  not  lost,  but  stolen,  it  is  supposed, 
by  an  old  beggar-woman. 
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FIPTY-THIED    LESSON. 

IlflTbAecflTB  Tpeiifl  ypoKi. 

FOEMATION  OP  THE  ItBBATIVB  AsPBCT. 

The  Iterative  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  aspect  by 
changing  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  or  that  of  the 
present  tense  into  biBaJX,  HBaJi,  Baji  or  aii. 

Dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  verbs  in  ib,  preceded  by 
SL,  Hy  0,  i,  H  form  their  iterative  in  Bisaji  or  Hsaii,  the 
tonic  accent  falling  on  the  radical  syllable^  i.e.  before  the 
termination. 

To  read,  ^m-krhy  hht&d  ;  iteratiye,  H^T-UBaJi. 

To  measure,  Mtp-m,  uiptn ;  .    .       irip-HBaii. 

To  sting,  K0J.<5Tb,  KOii);  •    •       R&i-UBaJi. 

To  sit,  CB4-'fiTb,  CBJR^ ;  .    .      cis-HBaJi. 

To  love,  iud-UTb,  jio6i^ ;  •    •      ato-UBaii. 

Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  ending  in  aiB  form  the 
iterative  in  LiBaJi^  which  is  changed  into  HBaii  when 
coming  only  after  s^  n,  m,  r,  r,  x,  as : 

To  bold,  4epas-&Tb,  Jie^mf  ;  iterative,  4^pn-iBan. 
To  roll,  KBHrin,  Kenko ;  .    .       i^h-ibsji. 

To  decide,  |rtni-4Tb,  ptin&D;  .  .  pUm-HBan. 
To  move,  ABiir-an,  4BHra» ;  .  .  ABAr-BBaJi. 
Toplonghy  nax-4Ti>,  nam^;      .    .      n&x-EBaii. 

An  i  before  HsaJi  is  inserted  in  the  iterative  of  verbs  of 
the  second  class  in  arB^  preceded  by  6,  n,  m  : 

To  shake,  KOi^n,  ROi^djn ;  iterative,  ROJ^BBaJi. 
To  drizzle,  Kp4nan,  Rp6nix> ;      «    .      Kp^BJBBaJi. 
To  sLoinber,  ^peM^n,  4P^iui> ;     -    •      AP^miBaii. 
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Obs.  1. — ^The  following  dissyllabic  verbs  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  classes  take  aii  instead  of  HBaib : 

To  burn,  ropirb ;   iterative,  ropaJi. 
To  boil,  KEttin;        .    .       jtunSun, 
To  cat,  py6HTb ;  .    .      pyOlLrfc. 

The  iterative  in  sail  and  aii  is  formed  : 
a.  From  all  monosyllabic  verbs : 

To  know,  BEaxb,  sq&io  ;     iterative,  BHOBln. 


To  sing,  o'frrb,  noi& ; 

ntBAii. 

To  live,  »BTb,  mmf; 

XHItill. 

To  nibble,  rpusTb,  rpus^ ;    . 

rpusiii. 

To  bake,  oeib,  noR^ ; 

noRaii. 

To  row,  rpccTb,  rpe(J^; 

rpedan. 

To  burn,  iKeib,  sry; 

nHr&n>. 

Except  the  following  in  ctb  : 

To  lay,  uacn,  KJa47y  iterative,  RiajuiBan. 
To  steal,  spacTb,  ep^y ;  .  .  RpMuBaii. 
To  spin,  npucTb,  npfl^;^;     .    .      npiiAURaii. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  termination  Bail  is  'Used  after  vowels  and 
ail  after  consonants. 

To  tear,  psaib,  pny ;  iterative,  ^hiikn. 
To  take,  (SpaTb,  6ep^ ;     .     .       OHp^i. 

Obs.  3. — ^If  a  vowel  in  the  imperfect  aspect  is  want- 
ing in  the  verbal  root,  the  vowel  h  (bi)  is  inserted  in  the 
iterative : 

To  babble,  Bparb,  irp-y ;  iterative,  Bip-^jn. 
To  rub,  Tep^Tb,  ip-y ;        .    .      thp-6jx. 

Tocall,  BBaTb,  80B^;  .      .         BUB-4ll. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  termination  an  of  the  iterative  is  always 
accented. 
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b.  From  dissyllabic  verbs  in  HyTb,  as : 

To  feel  cold,  cii6inm ;   iterative,  8fl6-&r&. 
To  dry,  cdzajTb ;  .    .       CM-xSr*. 

Except  the  following : 

To  smelly  n&ZHyn;    iterative,  n&zBBaJi. 
To  draw,  iBufth ;  •    .       T^rHBan. 

Obs.  6.-»Between  tbe  indefinite  imperfect  aspect  and 
the  iterative  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  meanings  and 
they  have  in  common  the  characteristic  suffix  dt,  as  : 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  swimming.  fl  nj^Bsm, 

I  used  to  siog.  fl  n'tB^Ln. 

but  they  differ  in  this  that  the  first  has  and  the  second  has 
not  the  present  tense. 

Verbs  having  in  the  infinitive  the  tonic  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  in  forming  the  iterative  change  the  o  of  ttie 
radical  syllable  into  a,  which  takes  also  the  accent. 

To  throw,  dpoc&n;  iterative,  tfpacuBan. 
To  look,  CHorpirb;     .    •  CHaTpHBaTb. 

To  feed,  KopH^n;      .    •  i&piUBBaTb. 

Obs.  6. — ^If  the  radical  o  is  accented  in  the  infinitive  it 
remains  unchanged  in  the  iterative. 

To  touch,  Tp6raTb;    iterative,  Tp6rHBUi. 
To  damage,  ndpTHTb ;    .    .      ndpiHBan. 

Only  the  following  deviate  from  this  rule  : 

To  creep,  ndiaan;  iterative,  n&iauaaji. 

To  turn,  Bop6Han;  .    .       BOp&iiBaii. 

To  build,  CTpdHTb ;  •    .      crp&HBaji  (crp^HBaJi). 

To  dispose' to  kindness,  4<^pBTb;    .    •       A^pfleaj-b  (466pBBai'B}. 
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Obs.  7. — ^It  has  been  stated  that  the  iterative  of  doable 
verbs  is  formed  from  the  indefinite  aspect ;  the  following, 
however^  are  exceptions,  as  they  form  the  iterative  slso 
from  the  definite  aspect. 

To  climb,  itSTb ;    iterative,  Jitoln. 
To  creep,  noJSTtf ;      .    .       noia^i. 
To  turn,  BeprbTb;       .    .       B^piHBan. 
To  roll,  KaruTb;  .    .       K&*iBBaJX. 

Most  verbs  derived  from  substantives  or  adjectives  want 
the  iterative  ;  to  these  belong  neuter  verbs  of  the  first  class 
in  iih,  acaTb,  ^arb,  maib^  niarb,  and  verbs  in  HyrB  of  the 
eighth  class  denoting  the  acquisition  of  some  quality^  as : 


To  grow  white,  OtJtTb. 
To  grow  black,  nepatTb. 
To  grow  blue,  CBBtn. 
To  sweat,  norfiTb. 
To  fade,  (li(!RoyTb. 


To  become  dear,  xopos^Tb. 
To  become  strong,  Kp'fini^n. 
To  grow  old,  BermaTb. 
To  know  how,  yiiiTb. 
To  grow  deaf,  rj6xHyn. 


The  participles,  the  gerund  and  the  infinitive  of  the 
tUrd  branch,  i,  e.  of  the  iterative,  are  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  second  branch,  namely,  by  changing  n 
into  Bi  (BmH)  Bmid, — Tb, — n-h,  as : 

Iterative,  hAtukui, 
Active  Partieiple,  ^^TUBaBinift. 
Patsive  Participle,  ^^TUBaoi. 
Gerund,  ^itUBasi. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  iterative  aspect  of  simple  verbs  is  seldom 
used  in  the  infinitive,  but  a  careful  study  of  this  aspect  will 
be  found  veiy  useful  for  the  formation  of  prepositional  verbs. 

fTpaiHTb,  II.  10. 
To  spend,  ^  HcrpaiHTb,  perf.  asp. 

To  spend(on  one's  self),         IIpoHCHBaTb,  npoxArb. 

Do  you  spend  much  every  year  t         CsdjibRO  bu  nposHB^ere  bi  ron? 
I  spend  all  I  earn.  fl  npoxHB^  Bce  ^rao  sapaOdniBaD. 
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To  live  upon,  by,        HChtb,  with  the  instr. 


She  lives  by  her  labour. 
They  lire  upon  their  income. 
He  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 

Upon, 

He   lives  upon  the  money  left  to 
bim  by  his  uncle. 


Osa  asBBen  cboAmh  Tpy4^H. 

Ofli  SHB^Tb  CBOHMR  40X64aXH. 
EM^  H^HtMX  XHTb. 

Ha,  with  the  accns. 

OHI  XHB^'Tb  Da  A^EbTE,  OCT&UeBBUfl 

eii^  er6  AiS4ell. 

By,  Ilo^l'h,  with  the  instr. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  that  f        Hto  bu  paayiiieTe  (noBilMaeTe)  0041 

^TBMl. 


To  help, 


We  cannot  help  you. 

They  always  helped  him  as  far  as 

possible. 
I  cannot  help  laughing.  "^ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  laughing.    ) 
Could  one  help  laughing  t 

To  burst  out  laughing, 
To  be  in  a  perplexity, 

To  call  on. 

Punctually, 
To  consist. 
In  the  sight  of, 
On,  about. 

Did  they  speak  on  this  matter ! 
They  spoke  about  it. 


( IIoMoraTL,  I.  1 ,  with  the  dat. 

(.noMOib,*  p.  a.,  (fut.  noMory, 

noMosReniL,  etc.). 

HU  Be  HdSBMl  nOMdqi  BEHl. 

Ob^  Bcer4&  noMor^H  6m^  ifo  bo3- 

ll6»flOCTH. 

fl  Be  Hor^  y4ep2B&TbCfl  on  CMtxa. 
M62KBO  IB  y4epat&TbCfl  on  CMtxa? 

Pa3pa3HTLCfl  cmIxomx. 

HaX04ATLCfl  FB  SaTpyAH^HJH. 

rSaiiaTf*  Ri,         ')  with  the 
C  3ax64&Tb,  safliA,  5     dat. 

Bl  T6qH0CTH. 

CocToiTb,  II.  9. 
nepe^i,  with  the  instr. 
0,  061. 

ToBopBiB  JB  osi  001  howb  glut ! 
ObA  roBopiiB  001  ^in. 
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To  become  saving. 

Hence, 

Thence, 

I  shall  go  hence  to  London  and 
thence  to  Paris. 

How  did  you  come  to  know  that 
he  is  ill  f 

He  said  that  illness  alone  coald 
prevent  his  coming  ;  he  did 
not  come,  hence  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  ill. 

Henceforth, 
Thenceforth, 
A  month  hence. 

They  will  go  to  him  a  few  days 
hence. 

To  get  into  debt, 
To  favour  with. 
To  intrust  to. 
To  notify. 

To  tend,  xo4^Tb  sa. 

To  lie  buried,  0un  noxopoBeR^. 

To  display,  OB^UBan. 

To  send  away,  OTOcian. 

Ordinary,  npoCT^tt. 

To  be  at  work. 
A  toast. 
A  message. 


CiaTb  6epesiiBbiifi. 
OtcibudLj  H3i  cero. 
Orry^a,  h3i  Toro. 

II  not4f  OTci54a  n  Jdsjion,  a  ony- 

Aa  wh  IlapifiBi. 
Urb  ho  ui  ysH&iH  vto  o»  ({ditn? 

On  CKazkr^  tto  TdAKo  6ait3Bfc  ii6- 
sen  noMtm&Tb  eii;^  npiiri; 
OBi  Be  npHin^i^  m  cer<5  s  i 
sauDiin,  yto  on  6dJtr^. 

OrHbiHi,  BnepejTB 
Qb  rbxii  nopi. 
^epesi  Htcflii'B. 

Ofli  uolkAfTh  Kh  BBMf  i^pen  bv 

CBOJbKO  ABClt. 

4^jaTB  aoitA. 
yAOCTOHTb,  with  the  instr. 
Bo3JOxATb  Ha,  with  the  ace 
J/L^vbcikth  0,  o6i,  with  the 
prepos.  case. 

To  fulfil,  icndiBHTb. 
To  repay,  yoiaTHTb. 
Spare  money,  JiiimBts  xeaiiri. 
To  send  for,  npncjan  sa. 
Equality,  p^bctbo. 

BuTb  sa  pa66it>ll. 
no4»&peBuit  lAtBit, 
IIopyi^Bie. 


EXBRCISB   CVII. 

Why.  are  these  things  not  sent  yet  ? — Because  they  had 
to  be  sent  for. — Did  you  find  the  Italian  at  home  when  you 
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called  on  him  yesterday  morning  ? — ^No^  he  was  not  at  home. 
He  goes  out  early  then  ? — ^Not  always ;  he  only  g^s  out 
early  when  business  requires  it. — ^Did  the  clerk  execute 
punctually  the  message  entrusted  to  him  ? — I  do  not  know 
in  what  this  message  consisted. — He  was  ordered  to  notify 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel.— Why  did  the  traveller  go  so  often 
to  the  cemetery  ? — ^Because  his  wife,  whom  he  so  tenderly 
loved,  lies  buried  there. — Have  you  no  money  ? — ^I  am  very 
much  in  want  of  it  now. — I  have  no  spare  money  now,  but 
I  will  oblige  you  all  the  same  as  far  as  I  can,  if  you 
promise  me  to  repay  it  three  months  hence. — What  kind 
of  woman  was  the  late  countess  ? — She  was  a  true  mother 
to  the  poor  and  the  sufferiDg. — She  used  to  give  money 
liberally  to  the  poor  and  often  even  tended  them  herself. 
Was  her  sister  as  liberal  ? — She  displayed  as  much  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  as  her  circumstances  allowed  her. — Does 
he  read  much  now  ? — He  used  to  read  formerly,  but  now, 
they  say,  he  does  not  even  take  a  book  in  hand. — Have 
you  ever  seen  such  a  horse  ? — ^I  have  seen  in  my  life-time 
all  sorts  of  horses,  but  so  fine  a  one  I  never  saw. — When 
will  you  favour  us  with  a  (your)  visit  ?— We  hope  to  be  in 
town   three  weeks  hence,  and  then  we  will  call  on  you. 
Did  they  notify  to  him  the  arrival  of  the  goods  ? — ^Yes, 
they  notified  it  to  him  by  letter.— What  kind  of  breakfast 
have  you  ordered  to  be  served,  an  English  or  an  ordinary 
one  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  an  English  breakfast  ? — ^Tea 
with  buttered  toast,  and,  if  you  like,  a  mutton  or  veal  cutlet. 
This  is  too  much,  I  eat  but  little  in  the  morning. — Give 
orders  for  a  cup  of  cofiee  with  cream  to  be  brought. 

EXEECISB  CVIII. 

How  much  does  your  brother  spend  a  year  on  himself? 
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He  spends  not  only  all  he  earns,  but  even  gets  into  dr' 
Wliat  does  this  poor  widow  live  upon  ? — She  lives  by  h 
labour. — Upon  what  money  does  this  extravagant  yc- 
man  live  ? — He  lives  on  money  which  he  gets  from 
father. — Do  you  spend  much  ? — I  used  to  spend  not  a  Ir 
when  I  was  rich,  but  now  I  have  become  saving. — Ej 
are  his  affairs  now  f — He  is  in  a  great  perplexity. — ^H-i 
much  a  week  do  you  pay  to  your  cook  ? — I  pay  him  twd 
and  a  half  roubles  per  month. — Is  all  the  money  speni 
No,  there  are  a  few  roubles  left,  with  (na)  which  we  «i 
buy  for  ourselves  a  few  French  and  German  books. — A 
all  men  equal  in  France  ? — All  men  are  equal  in  the  sigl 
of  God,  but  you  will  not  find  true  equality  amon^  mfl 
Help  me  to  carry  this  heavy  box  upstairs. — ^I  ana  vei 
sorry  I  cannot  fulfil  your  request,  but  if  you  will  wait 
short  time,  when  I  return  I  will  carry  it  there  myself. — ] 
your  gardener  at  work  I — ^Why  do  you  ask  me  about  ii 
You  know  he  is  the  most  honest  and  industrious  of  m 
servants. — This  I  know,  but  I  ask  you  what  he  is  doin^ 
He  is  planting  trees  and  flowers. 


FIFTY-FOURTH    LESSON. 

UsThneckTb  ^eiBepTBiH  YpoiTB. 

Verbs  of  perfect  aspect  formed,  not  by  means  of  a  prefix 
but  by  a  change  of  termination^  are  divided  into  twi 
categories : 

a.  Verbs  of  perfect  aspect  of  unity. 

b.  Simple  perfect  verbs. 
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Perfect  Aspect  of  Unity  is  formed  from  verbs  of 
feet  aspect  denoting  a  physical  action  or  rather  an 
combined  with  some  visible  or  audible  sign.      Verbs 
t^liis  aspect  are  formed  by  changing  the  termination  of 
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periecL  aspecu  inio  uy,  nyrb. 

J6naTb,  to  burst ;      perf.  of  xmiiy,  jdnayn. 

Max&Tb,  to  wave ;              .        .       uhJEftb, 

4yTb,  to  blow;                  .        .       xfnyn. 

ilisan,  to  lick ;                •       •      iiaB^. 

Py6HTb,  to  chop ;               .        .       pyOeyib. 

dtBkth,  to  yawn;              •        .       vtmfrh. 

np^ran,  to  jump ;            •        .       np^reyTb. 

CBepx&n,  to  flash ;            •        .       ceepRH^. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  radical  consonants  r,  j^,  k,  t^  are  omitted 
afore  Hyrb  in  the  following : 


EjccTtTb,  to  shine  ;  6iecBfrh. 
Bp^aran,  to  sprinkle ;  CpAsoyTB. 
BeprM,  to  turn  ;  sepH^. 
rjiff^iny  to  look  ;  ri^eyn. 
J^B&raihf  to  move  ;  AB^ayTB. 
4epraTb,  to  pull ;  Aepay-rb. 
KHAHTb,  to  throw ;  BHoyrb. 
njccsan,  to  splash  ;  njecsyrb. 
noJOCKan,  to  rinse  ;  noJOcn^. 
UpiiCEBXh,  to  syringe  ;  np^cfiyn. 


np^Aan,  to  bound ;  npiayn* 
CBBCTtHy  to  whistle  ;  CBHCHyn. 
TiScRaib,  to  squeeze  ;  T^coyn. 
TpeneraTB,  to  tremble  ;  Tpenea^n. 
Tp^Ean,  to  crack  ;  Tp^oyn. 
Tpdran,  to  touch;  ipdoyn. 
XjecT^n,  to  lash  ;  uecH^. 
Xj^cran,  to  smack  ;  uAcoyTb. 
XpycTtTb,  to  crunch  ;  xp^Hyn. 
inettTdtb,  to  whisper ;  mena^b. 


Obs.  2. — ^The  radical  consonants  r,  k,  x  in  verbs  of  second 
conjugation^  changed  in  the  imperfect  aspect  into  as,  h,  in 
or  c,  are  restored  in  the  perfect  of  unity. 


Imperfeet, 

Bo(a. 

Perfect, 

Ssy^&Tb,  to  sound; 

dVfVh, 

BB^KHyXb. 

BBdiR&n,  to  yelp ; 

VEBrbf 

B^srsyTb. 

KpB<iaTby  to  scream ; 

RPHK^i 

KpHRHyTb. 

Bopoffl^Tb,  to  stir; 

B^POXI, 

topoxByib 
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Obs.  3. — A  before  HyiL  becomes  soft  (jb). 

ROidTb,  to  sting  ;       KOibH^. 
meneiilTby  to  stir  ;     meseiBHyn. 
BBiin,  to  evade  ;     BEAhufib. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  following  verbs  of  perfect  aspect  in  Hyd 
are  not  classed  with  verbs  of  unity,  as  they  do  not  AaicTii 
an  action  accomplished  by  a  sudden  or  single  effort.  I;| 
these  verbs  the  letter  h  belongs  to  the  root  and  not  to  tbi 
termination : 

M HH-^b,  to  avoid  ;  from  HHHOBaib. 

OdMSLE'fTh,  to  deceive;        .  .    oGM^HUsan. 
noMHH-^,  to  mention  ;      .  .    noMun^n. 

Obs.  5. — ^The  following,  forming  the  perfect  of  unity  ia 
eyTB  without  denoting  physical  action,  are  exceptions  : 

4ep3H^b,  to  dare  ;  firam  Aepa^Tb. 

XeacTD^,  to  boast ;  .  .    XB^an. 

n^eroibo^,  to  flaant ;       .  .    iqeroiin. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  waved  my  fl  ys^  4aBH6  Kan  Max&K>  tasi  pf- 

hand.  Ron. 

I  will  wave  my  hand  to  him  once  fl  MaxH^  eM^  pyKiSi)  iorA&  n^Ajten 

at  the  proper  time.  iiopa. 

The  Use  of  Bmjo. 

Obs.  6. — ^The  impersonal  verb  6biJ0  before  an  infinitive 
in  affirmative  and  negative  sentences  denotes  an  obligation 
or  necessity^  and  is  mostly  used  with  personal  pronouns  in 
the  dative,  as : 

Euf  6iuo  npon^CTb.  He  had  to  read. 

Bam  0^0  noroBOpiSTb  c^  Bin.         You  had  to  speak  to  him. 

Obs.  7. — B;>iJO  after  the  infinitive  of  perfect  aspect  sig- 
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lifies   'should  have/  and  is  used  with  the  first  person 
tTtly,  as : 

npoi^CTb  6iuo  UBt  iffy  KH^ry.  I  sbonid  have  read  this  book. 

OorOBop^Tk  6{uo  BaMi  ex  HHM'k  We  should  hare  spoken  to  him« 

Obs.  8. — ^In  negative  sentences  6bijio  after  an  infinitive 
Ls  used  with  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  only,  and  denotes 
likewise  an  obligation  or  necessity. 

He  roBop^Tb-6l>uo  Cb  hhmi.  You  ought  not  to  speak  to  him. 

He  RX^i  6iLA0  tya^  Yon  ought  not  to  go  there. 

Obs.  9. — Bbuo  with  the  past  tense  of  perfect  aspect  de- 
notes either  duration  without  completion  or  a  failure  in 
accomplishing  an  action. 

fl  npoH^A  6ino  ho,  I  nearly  read  it  through. 

fl  co6p4jc«  6^0  le^B,  KSXh  Vh  4prrb.       I  was  about  (or  just  going)  to  lie 
CJ^y  cryKi  n  ^Bepb.  down,  when  suddenly  I  heard 

a  knock  at  the  door. 

Obs.  10. — ^With  the  inchoative  perfect  aspect  it  denotes 
that  an  action  was  about  to  be,  or  on  the  point  of  being 
commenced^  as : 

fl  6iuo  aaroBopHJib.  I  was  on  the  point  of  speaking. 

fl  craxb  6iuo  ntn.  I  was  about  to  sing. 

The  Use  op  Bmbejo. 

It  has  been  stated  (Lesson  49)^  that  the  impersonal  6bi- 
Baio  is  found  with  verbs  in  each  of  the  three  teuses.  Its 
use  may  be  thus  illustrated  : 

a.  With  the  past  tense  of  the  imperfect  and  iterative  an 
action  is  described  as  one  that  took  place  repeatedly  in  some 
remote  period. 

fl  Towpjin  dUB^JO  eM^.  I  used  to  speak  to  him. 

fl  "foAUi*  OuB^io  n  Te&Tpi.  I  used  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
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Obs.  11. — ^Thisform  is  often  used  instead  of  the  iteratiT?, 
bhus: 

fl  roBop4n  6UB&I0,  or  c  roB&pnan. 
11  tiAEJTb  6uBaio,  or  f  iaxui. 

b»  With  the  present  an  action  that  occurred  in  some  r^ 
mote  period  is  described  as  still  continuing,  as : 

ryiiD  6uB^o  a6  Oepery  ■  co6bp&»        While  walking  along  the  di<ire  1 
paK^mKi.  used  to  gather  shells. 

Obs.  12. — ^The  principal  clause  with  GbiBaJO,  when 
changed  into  a  gerund,  becomes  a  subordinate  one  denoting 
an  action  long  past : 

Chs^  6ubAjo  ■  yx^  pAtfy.  >     While  seated  I  used  to  an^  wiu 
€^41  fl  JA^J^'h  p&6y.  y  a  line. 

c.  With  the  future  of  the  inchoative  aspect  an  action  is 
described  as  begun^  and  with  that  of  the  perfect  aspect  ^ 
ended  in  some  remote  period : 


SaroBopiSrb  (inchoative)  6uBiLio  ofl& 
0  CBoem  noK6ltHOM%  ufvA  4a  ■ 
Bani&ieTL. 

nOCHdrpHTb  (nOCMOTptBl)   6UB^0    Vb 

U2ak  H  Tdnaci  oTra4^ion  B^me 
It  is  going  on, 

What  was  there  going  on  ! 
Will  there  be  anything  going  on  I 

By  SO  doing, 

Read  aloud,  by  so  doing  you  would 
give  us  a  pleasure. 

To  fly  at, 


No  sooner  did  she  begin  to  ^eak 

of  her  late  husband  than  she 

used  to  cry. 
No  sooner  had    he  gazed  at  joor 

eyes  than  he  used  to    gaes» 

your  wishes. 

4iiaeTCfl,  impers.  v. 

Hto  ram  4'fejajocb  ? 

B^4erb  JB  HTO  HB0y4&  4tiaTbCfl. 

TtMl. 

*lflT&ttTe  BCjyxi,  Ttn  bu  40CTaMTe 

BEMl  y40BdACTBfe. 

(  EpocaTbCfl  Ha,        ^  with  the 
(EpocDTbCfl,  p.^a.    5     ace. 
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•To  discharge  (a  gun). 

To  become  frightened, 
To  enjojy  to  make  use  of, 

To  be  taken  ill, 

To  load  (a  gun) 
It  must  be, 

Some  one  must  have  said  that  to 
hinu 

To  leap  upon. 

To  oommimieate. 

To  be  taken  ilL 

To  cry,  to  weep. 

To  faU,  to  be  a  bankrupt 

To  shake,  rpn&vk. 

To  leap,  npftran. 

To  gallop  off,  yciaxan,  p.  a. 

Extensive,  SBa^iTejiHufl. 

Ancestral,  or^iecKlS. 

A  whip,  iflyn. 


S»,  p.  a.  5 


With  the 
gen. 


(  Bb'icrptjHTB 

ncnyraTBCfl,  p.  a. 

n6ib30BaTBCS)  gov.  the  instr, 
C3d6oiiB&Thj  I.  1, 
(Safioi'lTL,  I.  1. 
r3apa»aTb,  I.  1. 
(3apaAHTb,  II.  10. 

4aiffiH6  6ibiTB,  impers.  v. 

Rto  Bt6fxh,  AOJXHd  dan,  CRaaaJi 
ho  euf, 

(  Bcnpbi  rBBaTb  na,    ")  with  the 
CBcnpt'iFHyTB,  p.  a. )     ace. 

Cootfntan,  p.  a.  cooOiq^Tb. 
Satkxi'iBaTb,  p.  a.  saSoiirh. 
UikKKTh,  p.  a.  saoJiiKan. 
OOaasp^TBTMH,  p.  a. 

To  nod,  KBBun. 
To  turn  ruund,  o6epnfncH, 
Subordinate,  no4^aBeHBUfi. 
Rude,  BenpBJli<iBUtt. 
Absence,  OTC^rCTBie. 
A  fight,  OiiTBa. 


Exercise  OIX. 

Is  it  not  jour  brother  standing  there  by  the  roadside  ? 
It  appears  to  be. — Give  a  whistle;  perhaps  he  will  turn 
round  and  see  us. — I  cannot  whistle ;  you  had  better  run 
up  to  him  and  tell  him  to  come  here. — Whisper  to  him 
that  I  have  to  communicate  something  important  to  him. 
The  master  says  it  is  rude  to  whisper  in  company. — What 

D  D 
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found  is  that  ?— Some  one  must  have  discharged  a  gim  ic 
the  next  room.^Have  not  you  heard  anything  ? — ^I  think 
some  one  gave  a  shriek. — ^You  had  better  see  what  is  going 
on  there. — What  did  you  see? — On  entering  the  room  I 
saw  the  husband  loading  his  gun ;  he  gave  me  a  look, 
became  frightened,  and  dropping  (yponArb)  the  gan,  ran 
out  of  the  room  into  the  yard ;  there  he  leapt  upon  a 
horse  standing  at  the  door  and  galloped  off  into  the  field. 
Do  not  smack  the  whip;  you  may  frighten  the  horse  bj 
so  doing. — ^The  other  day  when  my  brother  smacked  his 
whip^  the  horse  flew  at  the  coachman  and  nearly  killed 
him. — Shake  that  apple  tree ;  perhaps  a  few  apples  will 
fall. — My  eldest  brother  used  to  climb  upon  that  thick 
branch  and  give  it  a  shake. — Have  you  communieatal 
this  news  to  his  brother-in-law  ? — Yes,  I  communicate  to 
him  all  the  news  I  receive. — Did  he  do  it  cleverly  ? — ^He 
did  it  so  cleverly  as  not  to  be  remarked. — How  many  times 
during  the  flght  did  that  brave  soldier  load  his  gun  ? — He 
loaded  it  only  fourteen  times. — Why  did  he  not  fire  as 
often  as  others  ?— Because  he  had  not  powder  enough. — Is 
it  not  true  that  the  performance  was  very  good  T — ^AU  did 
not  perform  equally  well;  some  actors  were  very  weak. 
Is  the  weather  fine  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  will  rain. — Vi^hj 
do  you  think  so  ? — Because  a  southerly  wind  is  blowing. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  mistaken  ;  the  wind  is  blowing  cot 
from  (cb)  the  south,  but  from  the  north. — ^You  always  like 
to  contradict. 

Exercise  CX. 

"Who  had  to  write  ? — ^We  had  to  write. — You  should  not 
give  your  sons  so  much  money ;  they  would  then  be  more 
saving. — ^The  mother  used  to  look  (fut.)  at  her  sick  child 
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and   cry. — Did  you  send  word  of  your  arrival  to  your 
brother? — I  had  written  a  letter  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  sending  it  to  the  post,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened  and  your  brother  entered  the  room. — Where  does 
the  general  live  who  used  to  review  the  troops  ? — He  now 
lives  in  his  ancestral  castle^  respected  by  his  monarch,  and 
loved  not  only  by  his  former  subordinates,  but  also  by  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances. — ^How  did  you  pass  the  long 
winter  evenings  in  your  parents'  house  ? — One  of  us  used 
to  read  aloud  (pres.)  and  the  others  listened. — ^Are  you  satis- 
fied with  your  new  servant  ? — ^No,  I  am  very  dissatisfied 
with  him. — ^Do  you  know  that  the  merchant  who  enjoyed 
so  extensive  a  credit  is  now  bankrupt  f— Yes,  and  are  you 
aware  that  my  sister  was  on  the  verge  of  giving  him  all 
her  money,  but  our  uncle  prevented  it  in  time. — Whom 
did  you  give  a  nod  to  ? — ^To  an  old  school  friend,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  more  than  five  years. — You  promised  to 
let  me  know  whether  you  would  come  for  the  evening; 
why  did  you  not  do  it? — ^We  expected  you. — I  was  just 
going  out,  when  the  servant  came  to  tell  me  that  my  sister 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  wanted  to  see  me. — ^This  was 
the  only  reason  for  my  absence,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me. — ^Why  did  you  not  send  us  word  about  your  sister's 
illness  ?  we  would  have  paid  her  a  visit. — I  never  hasten 
to  send  bad  tidings,  but  now  I  may  tell  you  that  she  is 
much  better,  and  our  doctor  says  she  is  out  (snt)  of  danger. 
Do  you  read  much  in  the  evenings  ? — Yesterday  evening  I 
read  through  the  first  volume  of  the  novel  you  brought  me 
last  week. — ^When  you  have  finished  reading  these  interest- 
ing verses,  will  you  lend  them  to  me? — ^Wheu  I  have 
finished,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH    LESSON. 

UflTLjiecHrL  n&Tbift  Ypoirb. 
Fbrfsct  Simple  Verbs. 

Verbs  expressing  a  thorough  accomplishment  of  an  action 
without  the  termination  eyib  and  without  any  prefix  at« 
tached  to  them,  are  called  perfect  simple  verbs. 

From  most  of  these  verbs  are  formed  correspondinir 
verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  having  the  present  tense  in  aio> 
HK)^  and  the  infinite  in  aTB,  aib. 


Perfect  AtpeeL 

RiarocJOB^TB,  to  bless; 
EiKScbh,  to  throw ; 
4aTb,»  to  give ; 
RdBHsn,  to  finish ; 
Ryn^n,  to  buy ; 
iamATh,  to  deprive ; 
nacTb,  to  fall ; 
nitniiTb,  to  captivate  ; 
npocTiiTB,  to  pardon  ; 
UycTHTb,  to  let  go  ; 
VoAirh,  to  beget; 
Ptni^Tb,  to  decide ; 
GBo6o4^Tb,  to  deliver ; 
CrynAn,  to  step ; 
XeaTliTb,  to  seize  ; 
flBiiTB,  to  show; 
fln,*  to  take ; 


In^perfea  AepedL 

fiiarocjoajiift. 

0poc&n. 

4an. 

KOHH&n. 

nonynan. 

jtBinaTb. 

najaTb. 

Dpom&Tb. 
nycRan. 
poac^Tb  and  poS4(iT». 

ptlU&Tb. 

CB06o»4an. 
cry  D  (in. 
laaT&n. 

EBJ^Tb. 
■M&Tb. 


Obs.  1. — All  the  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  in  the  above 
libt  belong  to  the^r^^,  and  those  of  perfect  aspect  to  the 
second  conj  ugation. 
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The  forty-eight  verbs  g^ven  in  the  annexed  table  as 
examples  include  all  the  terminations  subject  to  regular 
permutation  of  letters.  There  will  be  found  among  them 
a  few  verbs,  such  as  the  four  verbs  of  Class  VI.,  or  the  26th 
and  28th  examples  of  Class  YII.,  which  appear  to  deviate 
from  the  regular  rules,  but  each  of  these  verbs  is  given  as 
example  for  many  others  forming  their  infinitive  or  the 
present  tense  in  the  same  manner,  thus  forming  separate 
groups  of  verbs  with  regular  conjugation. 

Besides  the  six  above-named  examples  there  are  also 
some  other  verbs,  which  deviate  from  the  rules  either  in  the 
formation  of  the  infinitive,  or  of  the  present,  or  imperative, 
so,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  study,  a  separate  table  is 
given  in  Lesson  Fifty-nine. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  tonic  accent  in  the  conjugation 
of  regular  verbs  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed : 

1.  The  first  person  present  the  past  tense  and  the  im- 
perative have  the  accent  generally  on  the  same  syllable  as 
the  infinitive,  except  those  verbs  in  onaTB,  CBarb,  in  which 
the  syllable  ob,  cb  belong  to  the  root  and  not  to  the  ter- 
mination. 

2.  The  other  persons  of  the  present  tense  preserve  the 
accent  of  the  first  person,  except  verbs  in  HyiB  or  otb,  or 
verbs  of  the  second  conjugation^  in  which  the  accent  is 
transferred  to  the  penultimate. 


A 
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FIFTY-FIFTH    LESSON. 
Conjugation  or  Regular  Verbs. 
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IIflTE4ec:iTi  nHT&ii  VpoirB. 
CnpiHsenie  IIpaBflJbHbixi  fjaraioirfc. 


INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  BRANCH. 


U 
10 


17 

18 


Past. 


Indicative 
Mood. 


iai 


RiiiB-aj-k 


13    RQj-4n 


COBtTOBOJl 


Pb 

np 


111 


19    Coc 


Infinitive 
Mood, 


oax 


RiMK-an 
ci-iin 


BOi-dn 


>  B&n 
iiejRe  ) 

coBtTOBan 


DP 

coc 


kth 


Past  Tbnsb. 


Gerund. 


KOJ-^Bl 


B&Bl 


Boe 

Me»e 

COBftTO-BaBl 


J 


pBa 

DP 

coc 


&n 


Participle 
Paasive. 


■tpa 
rpt-n 


) 


Wh 


AWh 


nwh 


idi-on 


Bo6-Bain 

Hes^Baai 

coviTO-BaHi 


Pi 
np 
cde 


aai 


THIRD 
BRANCH. 


Iterative 
Aspect. 


iripB 
rpl-B&n 


] 


Ban 


K&iH-Ban 


bo6bu 

VeK^BU 
COBtlU 


pu»4n 

OBp-&il 

c&c-uBaii 


INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  BRANCH. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


B 

M 

M 


20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 

40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


PrBS.  or  FUTUBB. 


Indicative  Mood. 


Ist  Person. 


ILiu-B-y 
CT6-B-y 

M-sy 


Tii(r)H^ 

3ld 

C6x 


jey 


2tid. 


Beuib 

BClOb 

emb 
Hemb 


Imper. 
Mood. 

2nd  Per. 


«m 


iSmk 


Bemb 


Bej-ib 

Tepn^-ib 

Biis-y 

Bep*i 

Bbdi 

Cto-» 

Ci^-y 


]* 


Amb 

BBBIb 

Aflmfc 

cAmh 

SBmk 
mBmb 


DJU-B-U 
CTU-Bk 

MB! 


rpU8\ 
oac     ' 


oe-A 


u 


TP 

nes  ^ 


8[(6Bfl 
C6XBB 


BBfllb 

0Bnn 

4BIII» 

TBmb 
nnn 
BBmi 

CBBIk 

BBlb 

BUlh 


Bej-i 

Tepn-i& 

BBAk 

BepT-i 

BBCli 
CTO-i 

4eps-i 


PB.E8RHT  TeMSB. 


Gerund. 


BJUB-f 
CT^-Byil 

HB-y^i 


ParUciple. 


Active. 


Pi&sive 


BJUB^mil 
CTlSlByillli 


imitt 


irfeB-i 

JB)6i 

cy4i 
EpyrA 
cbbtA 
bobA 

BOcA 

yiA 

crpoA 


rpusi 
oaci 

Tp-yiB 
aeB-yii 


T^oy^B 

8i6Byii 

c6zByiB 


bbjI 

BijUi 

Bepri 

BBCi 

€t6b 

AepB& 

citoa 


qtBi 
in6i 

tjU 

Bpyrl 
cbbtI 
bob! 
Boci 

CTP<$B 


^mift 


T^ayuifB 

Bii0Bymiil 

c^xByiqltt 


HDoV'Ufi 


rpu3  "), 
nac     > 

^  ) 

Bei-oBui 


Mi^iui 


^4B    -^ 


miB 


jiepacMiU* 
GjAmBiufi 


imift 


yi-^il 
CTp6-imftt 


utBiiiiui 
Kpyr 

CBiT 
BOS 

aoc 

y^ 

CTpODJiJ'* 
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The  J  of  the  past  tense  suppressed  in  the  mascaline  most 
be  restored  in  other  genders,  and  in  the  plural,  as,  rpusi, 
fern,  rpbiaia,  neut.  rpu3id,  plur.  rpbi3iA. 

The  following  perfect  simple  verbs  of  neuter  voice  form 
their  corresponding  imperfect  aspect  with  the  reflective 
termination  cfl. 

Perfet^  Atpeet,        Imperfea  AtpedU 

CraTb,*  to  become ;     craHOBiSTbca. 
CtcTby*  to  ut ;  caji^TbCfl. 

.leib^*  to  lie ;  josincfl. 

Some  perfect  simple  verbs  derived  from  foreign  words 
and  ending  in  yiO;  oearb,  form  their  corresponding  imperfect 
aspect  in  OBbisaio,  OBMsaTb. 

Petfed  A$peot,  Imperfect  Atpeet, 

AraRoBan,  to  attack  ;  arai^BUBan. 

Koii^npMOBHny  to  confirm  ;      Koa^ipiidBUBan. 

Obs.  2, — ^The  termination  yio,  OBarb  may  be  used  both 
fur  perfect  and  imperfect  aspects,  as  : 

U  will  attack,  fnt.  perfect 

EMMO^kn,  (I  attacked. 

C I  used  to  attack. 

The  following  six  verbs  are  used  both  for  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  aspects  without  any  change  of  the  termination : 

Bcjitn,  to  order  ;  fut.  and  pres.  aejib. 

iKciiuTb,  to  niarr}' ;  .    .  xenib. 

KaaniiTb,  to  decapitate  ;         •    .  Baaoib. 

naiORiiTb,  to  capture  ;  .    .  noAOBib, 

PaUBTb,  to  wuund ;  .     .  p&BD. 

PymBTb,  to  destroy ;  .    .  pymy. 

Ofis.  3. — ^The  verbs  bcjk)  and  paiiK)  have  the  meaning  of 
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the  imperfect  aspect  only  in  tlie  present  and  past,  their 
futare  with  6y4y,  as,  fiy^y  Beiiib,  6y4y  paHHTb  not  being 
used* 

The  verbs  ^apoBars^ '  to  give ;'  vimsLTh,  *  to  relate  ;  mh- 
HOBaTB^  '  to  pass ;'  o6pa30BaTi», '  to  form ;'  have  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  imperfect  aspect  in  all  the  inflexions  of  the  first 
branch,  and  that  of  the  perfect  in  those  of  the  second 
branch,  as : 

First  Branch.  Second  Branch. 

Imperfect  AnpetSt*  Perfect  AspecL 

Mvfio,  I  give  ;  B.  4apOBaii,  I  gave. 

4ap^Q,  give  ;  ^apoiasniH,  having  given. 

4ap^ff,  giving ;  4aP^BaBi,  (which  was)  given. 

4ap^iDii)ifl,  he  who  gives  ;  4apoBaBinlll,  he  who  gave. 

4ap^e3rb,  (which  is)  given ;  4ap0Bdn,  to  give. 

* 

Obs.  4. — ^Instead  of  o6pa3yK>  is  used  also  oSpasoBbiBaio  in 
the  imperfect  aspect.  MHHyio  has  the  future  of  perfect 
aspect  MBHy,  UHiieuib,  etc.,  and  in  the  past  the  double  in- 
flexions MHuyJi  and  MBHOBaix. 

Obs.  5. — ^Perfect  simple  verbs,  such  as  6p6cflTB,  'to 
throw ;'  4aTb, '  to  give ;'  nacrt,  '  to  fall ;'  etc.,  denoting  a 
physical  action  performed  by  a  single,  sudden  eflfort,  have 
the  signification  of  the  perfect  aspect  of  unity. 

They  are  throwing  stones  into  the       0b£  GpocaDn  B^aai  n  ca^i. 
garden. 

Who  bo.  thrown  this  t  (  ""  6p6c,nitoi 

To  decide  on,  J  *^"'"'«"  "^      ]  "^^^  *^e 

( VimktbCfi,  p.  a.   )     ace. 
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It  follows, 


DtHa6  It  follow  from  this  th&t  he  is 

right! 
It  does  not  follow  yet  that  you  are 

right. 

To  be  reconciled, 
To  make  it  up. 
Before, 

To  educate,  to  bring  up, 
To  be  deprived  of,  to  lose, 

She  lost  her  husband  last  year. 

To  own, 

To  be  owned, 

By  whom  is  this  estate  owned  I 

This  estate  was  formerly  owned  by 
my  uncle. 

To  sew. 

To  make  clotbes, 

Whose  dress  are  you  making  t 
1  am  making  this  dresa  for  myself. 
Is  this  waistcoat  made  (Bnished)  I 
lie  will  make  it. 

On  account  of. 


rCitAyerB, 
C3h&4htb, 


r 


impeis. 

verbs. 


npasi? 
9to  en^e*  ae  seann  hto  ni  npoML 


MapATBCfl  CB,       ^  wi 

noMHpATbCfl,p.  a.)      i 


with  the 
instr. 
np^HC4e,  paste. 
rBocnuTUBaih,  L  1. 

(BoCOHTaTb. 

r.lHaiaTbCfl,  ^  with  tie 

(•IflmAiBCfl,  5     gen. 

OBii  jBmiiiac&  CBoer6  ufma,  n  opo- 
nMOMi  roA^. 

BiaAiib. 

( [Iaxo4UTbCfl  BO  B.iaAtDia. 
(.IlpHHa4ie»aTh,  II.  9. 

C  Bi  HbiiMi  ua4iaiH  ^o  ooMicrbe  ? 
I  KoH^  npsBa^ieiKHn  &to  nosicTM  I 
9to  flOM-icTbe  opoiiaAJeisjiio  npcxj? 

niHTb,  p.  a.  cmHTb,  1. 1. 

niHTb  ni&TbC. 

II  mfciD  ce6t  6to  niane. 

CmRTl  JB  »B4^  T 

Obi  er6  comb^n. 


I 


Do  cjyHaio,  no  npnqHHi. 
Do,  with  the  dat. 
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To  compare. 

To  be  equal  to. 

To  be  compared  to, 
To  be  equal  to. 

He  18  equal  to  him. 

That  could  not  be  equalled. 

By  way  of  comparison, 
Beyond  comparison. 

To  collate,  to  compare, 


They  compared  these  two  editions, 
and  found  no  difference  at  all. 

To  quarrel,  ccdpBTbCfi,  II.  10. 
To  take  pains,  Tpy^iiiMs,  II.  10. 
To  drop,  ypOB^Tb,  II.  10. 
Trifling,  Majonasautt. 
A  garment,  nikrhe. 

Insurance  Company. 
A  nutshelL 
A  lawsuit. 


rCpaBBBBETb,  I.  1. 

(.CpaBHArb,  II.  10. 

(  BbiTb  paBHMMi,    1  with  the 

^  PaBHArbcfl,  5     ^^^' 

f  CpaBH^TbCfl  Cb,  with  instr. 

Ohi  eif^  i>&Beni. 

9to  ae  uota6  cpasniiTbCfl. 

CpaBnATeibHO,  nanpHMf  pi. 
r  HecpaBQ^HHo,  I.  1. 
C  Be3i  cpaBH^flifl. 
rCjHHaTb,  I.  1. 
(CiHHHTb,  p.  a.  II.  10. 

OhA  CJB^^JH   StH   4Ba   BSjaBifl    B  BO 

BamJM  BBiaKdll  paasiiqu. 

To  attain,  40CTBr&Tb  40CTdniyTB. 
To  acquire,  nploOptr^Tb. 
To  be  certain,  6un  ysipeBy. 
Careful,  0CT0p6»BUfll. 
To  take  a  seat,  caAiincfl. 

CrpaxoB^  dOiqecTBO. 
Op^xoBaa  CROpi^na. 
T^»ce0Boe  AiiOw 


EXEKCISB  CXI. 

Did  the  fisherman  get  his  son  married  to  his  neighbour's 
daughter  ? — He  was  on  the  verge  of  doing  so  (repeat  the 
verb),  but  he  discovered  that,  according  to  our  laws,  one  is 
not  allowed  to  marry  before  the  age  of  twenty-one. — Whea 
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he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then  his  father  will 
let  him  marry  the  girl  he  loves. — Is  this  lawsuit  decided  ? 
Our  judge  decides  all  important  causes^  but  he  is  now  out 
of  town,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  wait 
the  decision  till  the  judge  returns. — Did  you  decide  on 
anything  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  decided  on  anything  as  yet. 
May  it  be  presumed  that  it  will  happen  ? — ^I  am  certain  it 
will  happen. — ^Who  owns  these  excellent  three  storied 
houses? — ^The  first  two  houses  are  owned  by  some  In- 
Burance  Company ;  as  to  the  rest,  I  cannot  tell  who  owns 
them. — Do  not  throw  the  nutshells  on  the  floor. — ^I  did  not 
throw  them  on  purpose,  but  dropped  them  by  accident. 
Are  Mr.  B.'s  works  good  ? — They  are  good,  but  not  equal 
to  Moliere's  ?^Through  your  not  allowing  your  daughter 
to  visit  us  yesterday,  you  deprived  not  only  her,  but  us  of  a 
great  pleasure. — If  I  am  compelled  sometimes  to  deprive 
her  of  this  pleasure,  it  is  only  because  her  presence  is  neces- 
sary at  home. — Is  learning  acquired  without  pains? — Learn- 
ing is  not  to  be  attained  without  great  pains. — Did  yoa  order 
supper  to  be  served  ? — I  will  order  it  immediately. — Have 
you  compared  the  copy  with  the  original  ? — Yes,  I  did,  and 
found  a  great  difierence. — Have  you  been  to  see  my  cousin 
(fem.)  ? — I  was  deprived  of  that  pleasure  on  account  of  my 
sister's  illness. 

Exercise  CXII. 

Does  your  aunt  bring  up  her  only  daughter  properly  ? 
No,  she  brings  her  up  very  badly. — Why  do  you  think  so  ? 
Because  I  see  her  every  day  indulging  her  child  in  all  sorts 
of  whims. — Perhaps  by  indulging  her  in  some  trifling 
whims  she  somewhat  spoils  her  daughter,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  brings  her  up  badly,  and  I  think  if  you  had 
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children  of  your  own  you  would  spoil  them  more  than 
your  aunt  does  her^s. — Allow  me  to   wait  here  a  few 
minutes  for  my  friend. — Certainly,  take  a  seat. — Have  you 
compared  these  two  pictures  ? — I  have,  and  I  find  that  the 
first  is  much  better  than  the  other. — Can  this  be  equalled  ? 
This  cannot  be  equalled. — Forgive  me,  mamma,  for  break- 
i^g   your  favourite   Japanese  vase. — I  forgive  you  this 
time,  but  I  hope  you  will  be  more  careful  in  future. — Em- 
brace your  brother  and  make  it  up  with  him. — ^Why  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  so? — I  am  not  angry  with  him ;  we  have 
not  quarrelled. — Is  it  es  useful  to  speak  as  to  write  ? — It  is 
more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  you  should  do  both. — What  does 
he  want? — He  wants  to  be   equal   to   him. — Have  you 
enough  money  to  pay  your  tailor  ? — I  have  not  enough, 
but  I  will  borrow  what  I  require  from  my  cousin. — What 
clothes  did  you  order  your  tailor  to  make  ? — I  ordered  him 
to  make  a  dress-coat,  a  frock-coat,  two  pairs  of  trowsers  and 
some  other  garments. — Have  you  dropped  anything  ? — I 
have  dropped  nothing,  but  my  brother  has  dropped  his  silk 
purse. — Does  my  picture  equal  that  of  your  brother  ? — My 
brother^s  picture  is  beyond  comparison. 


FIFTY-SIXTH   LESSON. 
IlaTB^ecuTB  meaoH  ypoK-B. 

Certain  prepositions  are  temporarily  prefixed  to  the 
simple  verbs,  and  have  the  etfect  of  modifying  the  aspect, 
and  sometimes  changing  the  voice  or  the  meaning  of  the 
verb. 
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The  prepositions  used  as  prefixes  in  the  formation   of 
compound  verbs  are  as  follows : 

Bs,  B03,  B30,         Up,  denotes— 
a.  An  upward  movement : 


BsJCTtTb,  to  fly  up. 

BocflHTaTb,  to  educate,  to  bring  up. 


BocxoxAn,  toaaeend. 
B03Hys&n,    to  attain  the  i^  of 
puberty* 


b.  Reciprocation  or  reinstatement : 

Bo3(Uaro4apHTby  to  return  thanks.        I  BosBparihi,  to  return. 
BoacTanoDiin,  to  re-establiab.  |  BoapasAan,  to  regeneratew 

Bm,  Out. 

a.  An  outward  movement : 

BuRnnyn,  to  throw  out  I  B^rHan,  to  drive  out* 

BuBoaun,  to  export.  |  BiSicjaTB,  to  send  out 

6.  Acquirement  by  means  of  exertion : 

BbiniaRan,  to  obtain  by  entreaty.         |  BiSiHyAm,  to  extort 

c.  Giving  a  final  polish  or  bringing  into  a  proper  shape : 

BbiOtJHn,  to  bleach.  |  B^RpoBn,  to  cut  out  to  a  pattern. 

4o,  Till,  up  to. 

An  action  carried  on  up  to  a  certain  point : 

4ottTH  a6.  To  go  up  to  a  certain  point 

AoTOBopAtb,  To  speak  up  to  a  certain  point 

3a,  For. 

a.  An  action  extended  over  an  object  j 

Saue^n,  to  glue  over.  |  Sapxas^Tb,  to  be  covered  with  rust 
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b.  A  stoppage  or  arrest. 

SaamoB^n,  to  stop  for  the  winter.    \     SairlmKany  to  delay. 

Hax,  Out  of,  from. 

a.  The  same  as  bbi,  i.  e.  an  outward  movement,  but  is 
used  mostly  in  an  elevated  style. 

BBTBkTh,  to  banifeh.         |      HsBairb,  to  carve. 

b.  An  action  all  over  the  sur&ce  or  through  a  body  in 
all  directions. 

Hcnic&n,  to  cover  all  over  with  writiog. 

HaaiOayn,  to  starve  with  cold* 

Ha,  On 

a.  An  action  upon  a  surface. 

HanRC^Tb,  to  write  upon.  |     Haioiqin,  to  poliflh* 

b.  An  action  upon  a  number  of  things. 

HaroBopiSn,  to  say  many  things.      |     Hacas&n,  to  plant  abandantly. 

0,  o&B,  060,  About,  round  about. 

OroJHTB,  to  strip  entirely.         I     0TBep4^,  to  harden  all  round. 
OcMorpin,  to  inspect.  I     OdiadJh^  to  strew  round. 

Otb,  From. 

a.    Movement  away  from  the  object,  or  separation  of 
parts. 

OnoAirh,  to  go  away  from.  |     OtxUirhf  to  detach. 


b.  Reciprocation. 

OniJaTiSTb,  to  repay. 

OrroBopiin,  to  dissuade. 

E  E 


OKUaroAap^n,    to     repay    with 

thanks. 
Ornscan,  to  write  back. 
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Ilepe,  Over. 

a.  A  change  of  place,  a  movement  across. 

nepeMtBin,  to  change.  i     IlepeB^im,  toeanyoTer. 

Hepeioxiin,  to  transpoie.         |     nepeA&n,  totranamit. 

b.  Excess. 

Depeiicmy  to  oirerweigh.        |     nepeiaptfn,  tooTerboiL 

c.  An  action  over  the  whole  object  in  a  certain  ordcTi  and 
sometimes  reciprocation. 

nepeOiSn,  to  kill  (one  after  another). 

flepoMB&n,         to  hand  over  (one  after  another). 
neperoBOptfn,      to  conTerM. 

Ho,  Over. 

a.  Accomplishment  of  the  action. 

nocTasin,  p.  a.,  to  place.       |     noiaaan,  p.  a*,  to  show. 

b.  Indefinite  duration  of  the  action. 

Iloci^b,  to  ait  (a  little,  sometime,  etc.). 

noroBopan,         to  apeak. 

IIo4i»>  Under. 

a.  A  downward  direction. 

UoAiomin,  to  put  under.      |     IIop^prHyn,  tombjeet 

b.  A  motion  towards  an  object. 

noAiOA^n,  to  come  up  to.     |     TLoAnocin,  to  bring  up  Uk 

npH, 
A  cariying  out  an  action. 

npitxan,  to  arrive.  |      npacTptim,  to  shoot  outright. 
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IIpOj  Through. 

a.  An  action  through  and  in  one  direction,  and  a  pass- 
ing ty. 

IIpo0tK&n,  to  ran  through.      |     npoHn&Tb,  to  read  straight  through. 

b.  Duration  of  the  action  till  some  definite  end  or  time. 

npofrin  nicBD,      to  sing  a  Boog  through, 
npoiexan  ffiwh^      to  pass  the  day  reclining. 
DporoBopiib,  to  speak  through. 


Pasi. 

a.  Division. 

Pa84&Tfcy  todtstrtbttte.  I     Paarp^an,  to  lose. 

Pa8O0p&n,  to  sort  |     Pasojcp&n,  to  tear. 

b.  Development  or  spreading  of  the  action  over  the 
object. 

PasBfe'pnmn,  to  unroll,  to  unfold.    |     PassecoiAn,  to  enllTon. 

PaCTOJCTtiiy  to  grow  very  stout. 

Cl,  CO,  With. 

a.  Connection  of  parts. 

GocTp6Hn,  to  construct.         |     GioxAtb,  to  put  together* 

b.  A  thorough  destruction  of  the  object. 

GrHRBy  to  decay  entirely.      |     Gropikn,  to  burn  down. 

y,  Away. 

a.  In  verbs  of  movement— disappearance  from  sight. 

Vatm&thy  to  run  away.  |     VtBkfhy  to  drive  out. 

^.  Accomplishment  of  the  action  to  a  certain  extent. 

VWtch^y  to  knead  well.         |     ysHan,  to  recognise. 

c.  Completeness  of  the  action. 

yioo^Tb,  to  drown  (thoroughly).    |     yxopiin,  to  starve  to  death. 
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Bi,  In. 

BolTii,  to  go  in.  |     Booc^n,  to  bring  is. 

Ha^,  Above^  over. 

Ha4DicuBan,  to  superscribe.     |      HaASHp&n,  to  superintend* 
Ha4CTp6my  to  build  a  saperstrueture. 

Hhsx,  Below. 

HiaottT^,  to  descend.  |      Hisnocian,  to  send  down* 

HiSB^prHyn,  to  precipitate. 

DpeA^^  Before. 

UpeACiaa&Tb,  to  foretolL  |     npe^m^cTBOBan,  to  precede. 

DpoTHBi^  Against,  contrary. 

npoTiBopiiBTb^  to  contradict.    |     IIpoTiDonocT^Hn,  to  oppose^ 

Beax,  Without 

I^rivation  or  deficiency. 

HeCTHTb,  to  bonoar.  I      668<i6ctht&,  to  lUshonour. 

BoopyjRHTby  to  arm.  I     OOesop^xiTb,  to  disarm. 

NoTB. — Of  the  above-named  prepositions — ^bs  (bo3,  bo30>, 
Bbi,  pa3i  (psL3o)^  HH3  (hh3o),  and  nepe  are  inseparable  pre- 
fixes^ i.e.  never  found  by  themselves. 

In  verbs  of  perf.  asp.  the  prefix  bu  takes  the  tonic 
accent,  but  in  those  of  imperf.  asp.  the  tonic  accent  re- 
mains on  the  verbal  root;  as : 

Imperfeot  Aipeot.  Peffeet  AtpeeL 

Buxo^^Tb,  to  go  oat ;  B^ttn. 

Builrpuian,  to  gain ;  B^arpun. 

Compound  Verbs. 

Compound  or  prepositional  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  are 
formed — 

a.  By  prefixing  a  preposition  to  the  simple  verb  of  in- 
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definite  imperfect  aspect  without  any  change  of  termina- 
tion  j  as : 

Impbrfbct  Aspect. 

BimpU  Verhi,  Compound  Verim, 

XoAUTB,  to  go;  BiiX04MTk,  to  go  out, 

JerdTb,  to  fly  ;  Biuer&n,  to  fly  out 

Bpam^Tb,  to  turn  ;  B08Bpaii)&n,  to  retunu 

Obs.  1  — ^These  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the 
simple  verbs  from  which  they  are  formed. 

6.  By  adding  a  preposition  to  the  iterative  aspect,  which 
thus  acquires  the  inflexions  of  all  moods  and  persons  of  the 
imperfect  aspect,  as : 

Iteratire  Atpect,  Compound  Imp,  Atp* 

Hrfniearby  I  used  to  read  out ;  Bu^iruBan,  to  read  out. 


Present*  Buf  ^TUBaio,  em,  etc 

pott.  BuirfTUBaii,  ia,  io. 

Fvture,  B^aY  BUi^TUBaTb.. 

Imperat,  BuHUTUBaU,  ilTe. 


Gerund.         Bu^ilTUBaa,  bebi. 
ParUc.  Act.    BuiiSTUBaniqlft,  BmilL 
Partie.  Pan,  BuHiiTUBaem,  BU4ii- 

TUBaBl. 


c.  By  prefixing  a  preposition  to  the  simple  verb  of  im- 
perfect aspect^  and  inserting  the  syllable  Ba  before  the  ter« 
mination* 

Simple  Imperf.  Asp.  Compound  Imperf.  Atp* 

Ciafitn*,  to  grow  weak ;  ocjaOtBan. 

Bejirb,  to  order;  DOBeitB^ift. 

Op  the  Inchoativb. 

The  inchoative  perfect  aspect  is  formed— 

a.  By  adding  the  auxiliary  verb  crarB,  past  craii,  future 
craHy,  ems^  etc.  to  the  infinitive  of  verbs  of  imperfect  as- 
pect^ as: 

Cmn  irp&Tb,  to  begin  to  play. 

Obi  CTa4i  arp^n,  he  began  playing. 

Owh  CT^aen  arpaT^       he  will  begin  playing. 
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Obs.  2. — ^The  auxiliary,  craTE,  craiiy  cr&Hy,  is  used  only 
for  animate  objects  which  possess  a  will  of  their  own. 

h.  By  prefixing  the  prepositions  saj  bo3  (B3y  do,  bo30.  boc) 
or  no  to  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect : 

Imp,  Atp*  ImAooL  Atpm 

Hujm.  to  blaze  ;  J  ,.^„. .  .*  ^ 

Xoi4»,towiBh;  Cmxot4t». 

t  Bocxorm. 
HenaBHAtn,  to  hate ;  BosneBaB^AtiK 

BtsaTby  to  nm  ;  ooOtaan. 

The  preposition  sa  (old  Russian  bo3^  B3,  boc,  boso)  de- 
notes the  commencement  of  an  action  which  either  implies 
no  change  of  place,  or  else  a  movement  in  different  di- 
rections,  as : 

3anujliT»y  to  begin  to  flare. 

3a4P«ii4Tft^  to  begin  to  slumber. 

8a6iran^  to  begin  to  run  about 

Obs.  S.^The  inchoative  aspect  formed  by  means  of  the 
prefix  sa^  generally  denotes  an  involuntary  action,  as: 

C^pme  Banp^raJO,  the  heart  began  to  leap. 

Opr&B^BXi  nuTpkri,         the  musical-box  began  to  play. 

Obs.  4. — ^3a  may  be  used  also  for  animate  objects,  as : 

Oh&  saroBOpiSja,  she  began  to  speak. 

Obi  aaarpfien,  he  will  begin  to  play. 

• 

Obs.  5. — ^The  preposition  no  denotes  the  commencement 
of  a  movement  in  a  certain  direction,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
joined  to  verbs  of  definite  imperfect  aspect,  such  as : 

Defin,  Imp*  Aip»  Inehoai,  Atp, 

Bean,  to  carry  ;  noB^sn. 

dlerin,  to  fly  ;  noiertrb, 

HecT^  to  bring;  noHecrii,  eiou 
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To  publisbi 


Was  thU  work  published  t 
This  work  is  out  of  print. 


To  leave  ofi»  to  cease, 

To  sleep  enough. 
To  oversleep  one's  self, 
To  pass  off. 
Through, 

Tliis  proeeaBion  passed  throngb  the 
street 

To  freeze. 
To  ring. 

It  rings  in  the  eaiSp 
It  rang  in  the  ears. 

In  writing,  by  letter. 
To  get,  to  write  to  (for 
thing). 

To  direct, 

To  make  a  fair  copy. 

To  direct  a  letter. 

To  write  a  prescription. 

To  become  cheerful. 

To  make  a  fault  in  writing. 

To  make  a  written  order. 

To  take  down,  to  write  down. 

To  add  (in  writing). 


Ha^aBaTb,  p.  a.  hsa&tb. 

KBASStCS  JI  6tO  COHBB^Ble  t 

9to  co<iBB^Hle  jm6  Odjte  ae  sa^a- 
e'Tca. 

r  HepecraBaTb,  1. 1. 
C  OepecmTL,  p.  a.  I.  8. 

BbicnaTbCfl. 

IIpocunaTB,  p.  a.  npocn^TS. 

BbiAanaTB,  BbMaTb. 

no,  with  the  dat. 

ffl^Bie  npoiiu6  no  fitLV^» 

r3aMep34Tb,  I.  1. 
(3aHep3HyTb,  p.  of  unity,  I.  8. 
rBBeaiTb,  II.  ST. 
c3a3BeaiTB,  inchoative. 

SseBifin  vh  ymkn, 
dBeaiio  n  ym&xi. 

nAcbMeHHO. 

i  Bbin&cbiBaTb. 

f  HanpauiTb,  I.  1. 
(Hanp^BHTb,  p.  a.  II.  10. 

nepefltfcusan  B&0tio. 
A^pecoB&n  UBChTid. 
npool&cuBan  peif^nn. 
HoBeceiin,  p.  a. 
OnjScuBaTKfy  ooBc&nci. 
IIpe4n£cuBan,  npe4nBc4n. 
SaoBCUBaTfc,  BaBBcan. 
npBBMcuBan,  opBBBcan. 
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To  answer,  to  write  back. 

OrniicuBan,  orvBcaTV 

Nature  of  illnees. 

Xap&iTein  <kut3BB. 

Symptoms  of  ilingss. 

IIpilBHarfc  0OJt3BH. 

Camp  fire. 

BH^HBUfl  or^Bfc. 

EXEBOISB  CXIIL 

Have  yon  asked  the  doctor  to  write  a  prescription  for 
me  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  to  him  about  it  yesterday,  and  after 
having  described  to  him  the  nature  of  your  complaint,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  adding  a  few  words  on  your  part,  but 
I  changed  my  mind,  remembering  that  you  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  him. — Have  you  already  directed  the 
letter? — Not  yet,  I  will  first  make  a  fair  copy  of  it 
Have  you  come  to  the  end  of  writing  your  letter  ? — ^I  shall 
soon  have  come  to  the  end. — Will  you  write  some  more 
letters? — ^No,  I  have  finished  writing  for  to-day. — Is  the 
letter  already  signed  ? — The  head  clerk  has  signed  it  long 
ago. — Out  of  which  book  have  you  copied  this  letter  ? — I 
do  not  copy  my  letters  out  of  books. — Your  friend  often 
copied  letters  and  venses  out  of  books  and  passed  them  ott 
as  (aa)  his  own. — ^Where  do  you  get  these  illustrated  papers 
from  ? — ^We  used  to  get  them  formerly  from  Vienna,  but 
henceforth  we  shall  get  them  from  Paris. — ^Those  which  you 
ordered  are  out  of  print. — Have  you  already  written  over 
a  whole  quire  of  paper  ? — ^No,  I  have  about  seven  sheets 
left. — Be  quiet,  please ;  through  your  chatter  I  have  made 
two  mistakes  in  writing. — Have  you  transmitted  to  him  the 
news  of  the  town  verbally  or  by  letter? — ^In  answering 
him,  I  communicated  to  him  all  that  took  place. — ^Did  you 
take  down  my  address? — ^Yes,  it  is  already  written  down. 
The  chief  made  a  written  order  for  his  subordinates  to  arrive 
at  the  office  earlier  than  usual. 
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Exercise  CXIV. 

Ask  tins  girl  to  sing  us  something. — ^Yes,  I  will  ask  her. 
The  girl  began  to  sing,  and  all  began  to  listen. — I  was  on 
the  point  of  explaining  this  to  him  in  French,  when  I  re- 
collected his  dislike  to  speaking  a  foreign  language  in  a 
public  place  (o6(uecrBO). — She  began  to  scream  so  loudly, 
that  our  ears  began  to  ring.-^Our  grandmother,  while  read- 
ing to-day,  fell  into  a  slumber  and  dropped  her  book. — Do  you 
see,  dear  sister,  the  boys  have  begun  to  run  about  in  the 
yard  yonder?  I  will  go  likewise  and  begin  to  run  about  with 
them. — No,  my  dear,  do  not  go  away  from  here ;  I  want 
you,  and  besides  that  it  is  very  dirty  in  the  yard. — Will 
they  carry  the  body  (noROfiHHiTB)  through  our  street? — Yes, 
so  they  say. — When  will  the  procession  pass  by  ? — Hardly 
before  three  o^clock. — ^Whose  wedding  carriage  is  that  pass- 
ing by  ?— It  is  that  of  the  major  of  artillery  and  his  young 
bride  from  Ems. — How  is  it  that  her  uncle  lived  so  long 
at  Ems  ? — ^In  order  to  take  the  baths  there. — Is  that  town 
pretty  ? — Yes,  it  lies  in  a  narrow  and  picturesque  valley. 
The  camp  fires  began  to  blaze  and  the  poor  half-frozen 
soldiers  became  cheerful. — Have  you  salted  your  soup  ? — I 
have  not  only  salted  it,  bat  over-salted  it. — Did  he  go 
through  his  lesson  without  a  fault? — He  did  nothing  but 
make  faults. — Leave  off  playing  the  flute :  I  did  not  sleep 
enough ;  I  am  sleepy  stiU. — I  began  playing  the  flute  on 
purpose  to  wake  you,  because  you  told  me  when  you  went 
to  Ue  down  you  did  not  wish  to  over-sleep  yourself. 
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FIFTY. SEVENTH   LESSON. 

IlflTMecATL  ce^bMoi  ypdiTB. 

Compound  Verbs  (contintied). 

Formation  of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Aspects. 

Compound  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect^  derived  from  the 
indefinite  form  of  the  double  simple  verb,  have  in  the  per- 
fect aspect  the  termination  of  the  corresponding  definite  vez^ 

Inde/imU  Imperfiet  AtpeaU  Definite  Perfect  jUptdL 

npo-xojiifin,  to  pass ;  npo-Bri. 

nepo-BoaiiTby  to  carry  aeross ;         ncpe-seni. 
y-HOCHTb,  to  take  away ;  y-BecT^ . 

Compound  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect,  derived  from  the 
iterative,  form  the  perfect  aspect  hj  restoring  the  co> 
responding  termination  of  the  primitive  simple  verb. 

Imperfeet  AtpecL  Perfeei  AtpecL 

G-opainiian,  to  inteirogate ;  Oopociin. 

Sa-cj^sBB&n,  to  desenre ;  Sa-ciystfn. 

Sa-nnpan,  to  shut ;  Sa-oep^b. 

0-CTaBHEiiian,  to  stop  ;  O-craooBiin. 

Compound  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect,  having  both  the 
definite  and  indefinite  forms,  have  two  terminations  for  the 
perfect  aspect.  The  same  is  the  case  with  compound  verbs 
which  are  susceptible  of  the  perfect  aspect  of  duration  and 
that  of  unity. 

The  first  of  these  two  terminations,  that  of  the  indefinite 
form  or  of  duration,  is  used  to  express  an  action  requiring 
many  efibrts,  or  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  second,  that  of  the  definite  form,  or  of  perfect  of 
unity,  is  used  to  express  an  action  requiring  only  a  single 
effort,  as : 
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SiMPLB  VSBB. 

Imperfedt  Atpedt, 

Iterattte. 

XdTUBaTB. 

Perfect  of  Uniiy. 
siayrb. 

Compound  Verb. 

ItercUive. 
iHAUBan. 

Impetfect  Atpect, 

Perfect  ofDwrathn. 

Perfea  of  Unity. 

npoR^TUian. 
Buxi4HBAn« 

npoKaT^n. 
B^KaiaiB. 

nposaT^Tb. 
B^KHHyrb. 

The  following  simple  derivative  verbs  in  ais,  flit — ^first 
>er80ii  aio,  flio— have  two  terminations  for  their  perfect 
ispect,  one  in  y,  H),  to  express  an  action  performed  in  a  single 
sffort^  and  another,  without  any  change^  to  express  duration. 


^mpU  Imperfect  Aepeet* 


Compound  Perfect  Aq>ect 


of  Duration, 

of  UnUy. 

Bop6^sth,  to  turn. 

CBOp^<iaTb. 

CBOpOTIfTb. 

BimaTb,  to  weigh* 

pasiriinan. 

paaBicoTb. 

RycliTB,  to  bite. 

pacKyciiTb. 

pacKycHTb. 

PoBliTb^  t9  drop. 

npopOB^b. 

npopoQ^Tb* 

XsaTiTb,  to  seize. 

B^xBaian. 

B^XBaTHTb. 

J^&p&Bajb,  to  seratclu 

oqapioan. 

oqap^ain. 

Bpocin,  to  throw. 

B^Cpocan. 

BAOpocin. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  above  verbs  can  be  used  also  with  other 
prefixes^  according  to  the  meaning  required. 

The  following  verbs  borrow  their  perfect  aspect  from 
another  root  when  it  is  wanted  to  express  an  action  per- 
formed in  a  single  movement. 


Imferfeet  Aq)eet, 

Conq>ound  P«f 

'feet  Aspect. 

of  Duration* 

of  Unity. 

BHTb,  to  beaty 

no6hb, 

TAipHTb. 

Epaib,  to  take, 

no6pilTb, 

B3STb. 

RiacTby  to  put. 

nouicTb, 

noiOKin. 

FoBop^Tb,  to  speak, 

noroBopihb, 

CKasto. 

JoBiiTb,  to  catch, 

HSJOsilb, 

nofluiTb. 
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Compound  verbs  of  perfect  aspect  in  HyT&  form  thdr 
imperfect  aspect  in  arB,  as : 

PerfeU  Aipect,  Imperfeel  AtpecL 

HorAfiRyn,  to  perish ;  oorifi&m. 

npiB^RHyn,  to  get  ftoeostoimed  ;  npaBuiin, 
OKicBjm,  to  turn  boot  ;  OKiciTb. 

The  following  form  their  perfect  aspect  irregularly. 
Simple  Verbs.  Compound  Verbs. 

Imperfect  AfpeoL  Imperfeat  A$pecL  Perfect  A^ped, 

Btm^Tb,  to  tell  Mivtm^Th,  iSBtcnn. 

TiotiTh,  to  swallow.  norJantHTb,  Dorjonn. 

KycAvh,  to  bite.  yxycilni  Tsycan. 

MiiH^Tb,  to  change.  nepeMtHiln,  nepeatssn- 

CRaR^Tb,  to  gallop.  nepecRARSBaiB,  oepecioiin. 

CTptj/in,  to  shoot.  sacrptiisan,  sacrptiin. 

Some  compound  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  have  no  cor« 
responding  verbs  of  perfect  aspect. 

To  these  belong  verbs  with  the  prefix : 

a.  Ho,  in  a  frequentative  sense^  as: 

UocrfiRBBaTb,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sitting. 
nosiiTUBaTby  to  ide  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
UoatB&Tb,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  singing,  eto. 

Obs.  2. — The  verbs  of  perfect  aspect  nocii4%Tfc^  noiHTanH 
noQ^TSj  although  with  the  same  prefix  no,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  above,  inasmuch  as  they  are  formed 
from  the  simple  verbs  CH^iTb,  HHTarb,  nirb,  and  the  prefix  do 
merely  modifies  the  duration  of  action,  which  lasts  in  this 
cose  a  certain  time  without  interruption. 

b.  Uo^h  or  npH,  in  the  sense  of  an  action  acoompanfing 
another^  as : 

no^CB^CTUBan,  to  whistle  in  accompanimenL 

DpintB^n,  to  sing  in  accompaniment. 
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c  PaTB,  when  denonng  an  action  npon  different  objects, 
r  extending  over  a  surface^  as : 


Paaroi&piBany 


to  oonTene  npon* 
to  ride  about. 


d.  Co  in  the  sense  of  reciprocal  action,  as : 

CoOecijOBan,  to  convene  with. 

Coyi&CTBOnn,  to  participate. 

Obs.  S. — ^The  following  verbs  are  defective^  i.e.  are  want- 
age altogether  in  the  perfect  aspect. 

Of  the  First  Class. 

DojioaptB&ny  to  mupeot 
Il04pas£n,  to  imitate. 
UoAfsajMttSnb,  to  nndentand. 
nopiq&n.  to  blame. 
DopuBiin,  to  draw. 
Cmunu&Th,  to  contrive. 
Cortiqan,  to  deliberate. 
Cowauin,  to  regret. 
Coaepiiiin,  to  contemplate. 
yrtiiteB&n,  to  exhort 
JTopauin,  to  govern, 
yopasain,  to  occupy. 


0(U84&nyto 
Odowi&rh,  to  adore. 
06oEkn,  to  scent, 
OdTpeaan,  to  agitate. 
OmuA^n,  bo  wait. 
OaaciTMMy  to  dread. 
Ocasan,  to  touch. 
Oicirl^aBanca,  to  refleet. 
OxyB4&n,  to  vilify. 
nepeaopiTKfl,  to  altercate. 
nodJax&n,  to  connive  at. 
]Ioj|o6&ny  to  be  neoeeMiy. 


0/  the  Fourth  Class. 


4aiseacTB0B4Tb,  to  be  obliged. 
DaoOuJOBan,  to  abound* 

nOBBBOB^T&CCy  to  obejT. 


npecjtjOBaTS,  to  pursue. 
lIpnirBTCTBOBan,  to  welcome. 
npHJ^iecTBOBaTb,  to  be  becoming. 


And  many  other  verbs  ending  in  CTBOnaTb. 
0/  the  Ninth  Class. 


Dp«iBii«|tTB,  to  foresee. 
npoBM4tTb,  to  provide. 
noAJesan,  to  be  subject. 
UpEAemArb,  to  be  adjacent 
daMictth,  to  depend. 


DpaaaA-iexrin,  to  belong. 
Co4ep3R&n,  to  maintain. 
OrcTOiiTb,  to  be  distant 
npe4CToATb,  to  stand  before. 
(kctokth,  to  consist 
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Of  the  Tenth  Close. 


CiiRTMi,  to  itriTe. 
Iloxo^in,  to  resemblo. 


To  consult  upon. 


To  Bend  a  word, 


Crdtn,  to  be  wortlu 
SHa^m,  to  signifj. 

/^CoB^BaTbCfl  0,    wiih  the 

3         prep.  c. 

(  nocovlTOBaTbcs^  p.  a. 

(  npHCi&Tb,  CRa3&TL. 

(yBJMOMHTB  cioBa6ir&. 


To  write  a  word,     )  Han.c&ib  crp6Hiy. 
To  drop  a  line,         ) 


Is  it  not  true  f 

Yoa  will  not  give  it  to  him,  will 
yonf 


He  np&ma  n  ? 

Bu  ee  MMtn  ho  wf,  ae  vfta»  a* 


Obs.  4. — Tn  sentences  like  the  above,  the  interrogation 
is  rendered  hj  "  He  npaB^a  la  V* 

Yon  would  not  offend  liim,  would       Bu  Be  CT^ete  er6  o6ix&n,  le  np^ 

you  t  4&  <!■  T 

He  reads  very  well,  doe«  he  nott  He  np&B4a  ii,  m  on  nnien  i> 

poind  t 


For  the  most  part, 
Lol 

To  serve  one's  time, 

To  earn  a  pension. 
Or, 

Come  a  little  earlier,  or  yoa  will 
get  nothing. 

To  ferry  across, 


Edibmeio  H^crBio. 

BoTi! 

rBbiciyxHBaTL  cp6rL. 
(.BbiciyiRHTb,  p.  a. 

BblCIVSHTb  n^Hciio. 
HflaHC. 

npizo4iTe  nop&nme,  wakn  w  0* 
i^ro  Re  noi^uie. 

( IlepeBoaftTb,        ^with  tbe 
CnepeBCsrA,  p.  a.  5     aoc 
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To  keep  a  promise. 


Ihioi  fae  genenlljbeBphii  promiia  t 
He  kept  his  promiae  only  onoe. 


To  chimge  for, 


To  play  a  trick  with. 

It  is  certain, 

At  a  cheap  rate, 

CoiLBeqaently, 

To  apply  for  payment, 

To  do  one'i  duty. 

To  diamUa. 
To  h-iLl. 

To  smuggle. 
To  amoanL 
Contnband  goods. 

To  muuge,  jAiin. 
A  strong  mso,  cuin. 
A  duty,  t 
A  loH,  TTpftra. 


(  HcnoiaiTb  o(%iii&Hie. 

(HcDOlDHTb,  p.  a. 

IciDJHJen  ,11 0D\  etai  oMm&ilf  T 
Oil  Td»kD  oiiei  psn  icDiSjBBn 

CM)£  oMiqABle. 

CTAiakTh  na,  )  with  the 

I  DepeHefl^b,  p.  a. )     ace. 

ClIo4CHinBaTbci  nagit,)  ^ 
<„  ,  ^   the 

^no4CiitaTbCfl,p.  a.     )inBtr. 

EohIibo,  BecOHDiaHO. 

3a  jemeByio  ni&ry. 
(  CiijoBareibBO. 
(  BciivfCTBie  Aroro. 

noTp46oBaT6  yni4TU. 

EtiKaatn  ofilBaEBDcra. 
Edcsjn,  p.  ■■  DpoRdcBTtl. 
BHum^n,  p.  s.  lAunim. 
KinKidn,  p.  s.  KRiiKTiIik. 
iBinr&n,  p.  k,  ■•oiram. 
npoiosan  T&lno. 
IlpoCTspiTKi  jIO,  with  tile  gea. 

BOETpad£H||BUl  TOUpi,  KOBTpad&Biia. 

I     To  deput,  pantsEinM. 
To  flee,  puMaiTMl. 
A  atntsgem,  i  jrpoen. 


E 

About  what  are  yet 
asked  him  whether  he  ( 
shore. — I  know  that  1 
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me,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate  too. — ^Are  there  many  con- 
traband goods  smuggled  across  every  year? — Yes,  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  loss  to  (btb)  the  revenue  amounts  to  200,000 
roubles  yearly. — In  what  way  do  they  manage  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  duty  ? — For  the  most  part  by  stratagem, 
and  sometimes  even  by  force,  for  the  smugglers,  they  say, 
are  nearly  always  armed. — What  are  these  workmen  throw- 
ing out  of  the  ditch  ? — ^They  are  throwing  earth  out  of  it. 
Is  there  much  left  to  be  thrown  out  ? — No,  they  have  nearly 
thrown  all  out ;  there  remains  only  one  heavy  stone,  but, 
lo  1  that  strong  man  has  thrown  it  out. — Will  not  your 
aunt  leave  a  small  pension  to  her  faithful  old  servant? 
No,  she  says  that  he  does  not  deserve  it. — Has  this  soldier 
earned  his  pension  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  receiving  it  for 
some  years. — Is  it  true  that  all  the  thieves  were  caught  ? 
No,  they  caught  only  one  thief,  the  others  fled  on  all  sides 
before  the  arrival  of  the  police. — Must  I  consult  him  vpon 
this  ? — ^No,  I  advise  you  never  to  apply  to  him ;  you  had 
better  apply  to  my  uncle,  who  is  able  to  give  you  good 
advice. — You  said  you  would  lend  my  sister  this  novel,  did 
you  not? — ^Yes,  I  said  so,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise. — R 
is  a  pity  we  did  not  receive  your  letter,  is  it  not  ? — ^It  does 
not  matter  much,  for  I  saw  him  soon  after  I  wrote  it. 

Exercise  CXVI. 

What  do  you  do  (are  you  in  the  habit  of  doing)  now  in  the 
evening  ? — We  read  and  then  play  at  billiards. — Bead  m^ 
a  little  from  this  book,  and  then  you  may  go  to  play  a  little. 
Do  you  intend  to  pay  that  man  for  the  wine  when  he  applies 
for  payment  ? — He  sends  his  clerk  to  me  for  the  money 
every  day,  but  I  shall  not  pay  him  until  he  changes  these 
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bad  wines  for  better. — Why  do  these  guests  depart  so 
early  ? — Because  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  taken  suddenly 
ill. — Go  to  him  at  once  for  the  papers,  or  you  will  not  find 
him  at  home. — ^Does  he  always  do  his  duty? — He  only  once 
did  not  perform  his  duty^  and  was  consequently  dismissed 
from  the  service. — When  shall  I  be  free  ? — When  you  have 
done  your  duty  you  will  be  free,  but  not  before. — Have  you 
found  your  hat  ? — I  was  searching  for  it  everywhere  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  cannot  understand  even  now  how  it  came 
(oHyxfiTiCfl)  into  this  room. — Probably,  you  put  it  here 
on  the  table  yourself. — No,  I  always  put  my  hat  on  the 
table  in  the  ante-room,  and  if  I  find  it  now  on  the  table  in 
this  room,  it  is  certain  that  some  one  took  it  from  there  to 
play  a  trick  with  me. — Will  you  not  order  some  water  to 
be  boiled  for  me? — ^I  will  order  it  directly. — Do  these 
bottles  burst? — Only  one  has  burst. — Cork  the  bottles  pro- 
perly, or  the  wine  will  turn  sour. — However  you  may  cork 
the  bottles,  this  wine  is  sure  to  turn  sour. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH    LESSON. 

IlflTMeCflTB  BOCBUOA  YpdiTK. 

Compound  Verbs  {continued). 
Compound  Verbs  of  perfect  aspect  formed  from  simple 
defective  verbs,  i.e.  from  verbs  wanting  the  iterative,  as 
also  from  some  verbs  in  htb  of  the  second  conjugation, 
have  in  the  imperfect  aspect  the  abridged  termination  atb 
or  axB  instead  of  HsaTB  or  Bioarb,  as : 

Simple  Verbs.  Compound  Verbs. 

Imperfect  Aspeot.  Perfect  Aspect.  Imperfect  Aspect* 

BindlTb,  to  accuse,  oObdohh,  oOBuiiJn. 

ToMJiTb,  to  weary,  yTOMHTb,  yr^MJiiTk. 

FftiuiiTby  to  decide,  pasptoiHTS,  pasptuidTfr. 
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Obs.  1.— The  abridged  tennination  is  also  used  when  tbe 
meaning  of  the  primitive  verb  is  changed  in  its  componztd, 
as: 

Simple  Yeabs.  Compound  Verbs, 

Imperfeti  A$peei,  Peffed  AtpecL  Imperfect  Aeped. 

Cajiiin,  to  plant,  ocajiin,  to  besiege,  ocaacjiin. 

CBtTfin,  to  light,  npocitTHn,  to  enlighten,         Dpocrtntmn. 

But  when  the  compound  verbs  retain  the  signification  o- 
their  primitives^  they  have  in  the  imperfect  aspect  the  fuil 
teimination  of  the  iterative,  as : 

Simple  Verbs.  CoMPoaND  Verbs. 

Imperfed  A$pect.  Perfect  Atpeat,  Imperfect  Atped, 

Ca4iin,  to  plant,  nepecajiiSn,  to  replant*       nepecAiRmn. 

CBtTiin,  to  light,  sacBtrin,  to  light,  8acBt<iaBaT¥. 

Obs.  2. — There  are  some  compound  verbs  whose  simple 
form  is  either  wanting  altogether  or  obsolete,  as : 


Imperfect  Atpeet. 

Perfect  AtpecL 

nodtK4&n,  to  Tanqaish, 

no6t4an. 

OOnmkTh,  to  offend. 

06Aj%Thf 

BcTptM&n,  to  meet. 

BCTptTim. 

Paaopin,  to  ruin, 

paaopiin. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  aspect  in  such  verbs  is  recognised  by  the 
termination^  which  is  almost  always  aTB  or  htb  for  the  im- 
perfect aspect. 

Exception. — ^Two  verbs  of  this  category,  onpaB^weaTi^. 
*  to  justify/  and  o6Hap640BaTb,  •  to  promulgate,'  have  the 
termination  aTB  also  for  the  perfect  aspect — onpasjiaTb,  oona- 
poAOsaib. 

Most  compound  verbs  formed  from  the  old  root  in,  't^ 
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take/  iterative,  hm aTB,  take  after  the  prefix  an  h  for  the  sake 
of  euphony. 


Imperfect  Aspee$» 

Perfect  Aspect, 

BHBH&Tb,  to  attend  to. 

BHflTfc,                  future,    BORM^ . 

BSBMan,  to  take, 

B84t», 

•      BOSbMy. 

BuHBi&Tb,  to  take  out, 

BiiByn,              « 

.    .    B&Hy. 

4oaBMaTb,  to  gettlieremaindery 

AOH^n,               • 

.    ^ofisiy. 

SaHflVan,  to  occupy. 

saB^Tb, 

.    sallM^. 

HsHBxan,  ")  to  exempt, 

HSOBfiTb,      i  preS.  BSl^lUDi 

BSIIflTb,  ") 

laiflTb,  i 

»      .      BSlBXf. 

HaoBM&n,  to  hire. 

BaHlETb,                    « 

,    .    Battii^. 

OCoBMan,  to  embrace, 

06BIITb, 

.      .      OOflflB^. 

OTHBM&n,  to  take  away. 

OTOATb, 

,      .      0TB  BX^, 

IlepeBBiian,  to  intercept, 

nepeflin. 

>    .    oepeiiBf. 

DoBBM^n,  to  understand. 

OOBliTb, 

,      .      BOltM^. 

nCfBBHdTB,  to  lift, 

no4B[iTb, 

.      .      B04BflM^. 

npoABpBBBMan,  toundertake. 

npeAopflnJTb, 

.    •    npe4npflBy. 

UpBBBM&n,  to  accept. 

npflBJiTb, 

.    .    npBMy. 

IIpBno;(BflB4n,  to  lift  a  little, 

npBBOAHHn, 

.      .      DPBU04UBM^ 

npoBBX&n,  to  penetrate, 

Dponirb, 

.    •    npoflB^. 

PasBiHliTb,  to  part, 

pasB^Tb, 

•    .    pasBBx^. 

CoBMan,  to  take  off. 

CRBTb, 

.      .      CBBM^. 

yflBM&c»,  to  repress. 

fBiiTb, 

.    .    yiiM^. 

Obs.  4. — ^AU  the  above  verbs  of  imperfect  aspect  are  con- 
jugated according  to  the  examples  of  the  firat  class  ;  those 
of  perfect  aspect  follow  the  example  HTb  g^ven  in  the  sixth 
class  of  the  table  of  regular  verbs  (Lesson  65). 


To  hinder,  to  prevent. 

To  thwart, 
To  understand. 


rnpeniiCTBOBaTb^gov.the  dat. 
(BocapeniTCTBOBaTb,  p.  a. 
rMtinaiL,  ")  gov.    the 

( IIoMi^uiaTb^  p.  a. )     dat. 
IIonHMaTb,  cjbimaTb. 


I  understand  you.  R  bobbmujo  Baci. 

We  understand  you  went  to  him.         Mu  cjAuibmi,  <ito  bu  noniJii  Rl  BOHif 
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To  enter  the  service, 

fla  entered  the  eiTil  senriee* 

All  uf  them  are  going  to  embraoe 
military  aenrieeb 


To  spare, 

Can  yon  spare  any  money  t 
1  have  some  to  spare. 
He  spared  even  his  enemieis 
We  cannot  spare  yon. 

To  enjoy. 

To  escape^  to  decamp. 
To  get  out  of. 
To  depart, 

To  neglect. 

To  ask  for  leave* 

To  oppose, 
To  practise. 

To  refuse,  to  reject. 
To  recall,  to  decline, 

He  refuses  to  do  this. 
He  recalls  his  wor«ls. 
He  refused  te  play. 


(  nocTyn&Tb  Ha  ciyxSy. 

(  nocTyn&TK,  p.  a. 
On  nocrynin    n    rpaxAiiccys 

ufm6y. 
Qni  Kt   Docryninrb  n  aoeHirni 
cj^xOy. 

!Oj|oi]KaTi»,  p.  a.  o^toixAiB. 
IIta4frrb,  p.  a.  noiqaAATE. 
OCxoAUTbcfl,  p.  a.  o6ofiTHCk 
6e3i. 

M6xeTe  Ji  o^ojxfo  jL€Ben  ? 
7  mcbA  ecTb  em^  limuia,  4^nnt. 
Ohi  n(a4Ui  A^ne  spardn  cboiixi. 
Mu  Be  mdmen  odoArich  6e3i  aacv 

(  Hacja3R4aTbcii,         *>  gov.  the 
C  naciaAiTBCfl,  p.  a.  )     inst 

\  yaeprbiBaTbCfl,  otl,     ^* 
yBepHyibCfl,  p.  a. 


( npeneCper&TB,       ") 
»,  p.  a.  5 


tbe 
gen. 
gov. 
( DpeBeGpSib,  p.  a.)  the  inst 

rllpOcATB  n03B0j6Hifl. 

C  nonpocAiB,  p.  a. 
( IIpoT&BHTbCfl,  gov.  the  dat 
(  BocapoTABHTbCfl,  p.  a. 
ynpaxHUTbCfl   Bi,  with  the 

prep.  c. 
0TKa3biBaTbCfl  OTE,')  with  the 
OrKaaaTbCfl,  p.  a.   5     S^^* 

Ohi  OTK&auBaercfl  ^'4tjan. 
Ohi  OTR&suBaeTCH  on  csoiix-fc  cjon* 
On  oTKas&JCs  arpan. 
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To  carry  out, 

Contrariwise, 

To  hold  one's  noise. 

To  exeUini. 

To  peroeire. 

To  acquire  (by  imitation). 

To  prove,  to  be  proved. 

To  hold  reception. 

To  Btipniate. 

An  o£Bcial  of  high  standing 

Late  (last),  oocit4Hifl« 

MiBchievoiia,  uoft. 

Training,  BOcnHTaBle. 

A  joby  pa06nu 


CUcnMEhfh,  p.  a.  Hcn6jHRT&. 

(BunOiHflT^  p.  a.  BbiaOJHHTW 

HaoSoporB,  Haapdrim. 
FHHMaT&cfl,  p.  a.  yHliTbCfl. 

BOCSiBqiiTB,  p.  a.  BOCRJiiROyTk. 

SaMt^in,  p.  a.  sanirBn. 
IlepeRHM&n,  p.  a.  oepea^n. 
ORiiauBaTBCfl,  p.  a.  0Ra8£Ti»cfl. 
lIpBHiMiin  y  cedi. 
HasHtidTB,  p.  a.  Ha3H&iHn. 

SH^THUft  CaH($BDHR'fc. 

Late  (former),  np^KHlL 
Triek,  m^Ra,  miiocn. 
A  sehoolmate,  coy^eHiRi. 
Work,  pa6dia. 


Exercise  CXVIL 

What  sort  of  building  do  you  unidertake? — ^I  undertake 
all  sorts  of  building. — ^Is  it  true  that  the  works  undertaken 
by  you  last  year  are  not  yet  finished  f — Yes,  in  under- 
taking a  difficult  job  I  did  not  calculate  well  beforehand 
how  much  time  would  be  required  for  it,  and  besides  that, 
the  number  of  workmen  hired  by  me  proved  to  be  insuf- 
ficient.— ^Why  did  you  not  take  off  your  hat  yesterday  before 
your  late  master  ? — When  I  meet  him,  I  always  take  off 
my  hat,  and  if  I  did  not  do  it  yesterday,  it  was,  of  course, 
because  I  did  not  perceive  him. — Why  do  you  take  the 
toys  away  from  your  sister  ? — I  took  only  one  doll  away 
from  her,  and  that  was  because  she  wanted  to  break  it. 
Have  you  accepted  presents  from  him  ? — ^Why  not  ?  he 
always  accepted  presents  from  me.  —  Does  the  baroness 
often  hold  receptions  at  her  house  f — She  received  us  last 
week,  and  asked  us  to  visit  her  in  future  without  beiug  in- 
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Tited. — Hare  you  hired  a  large  house  in  town  for  tlie 
winter  ? — ^I  have  no  need  to  hire  a  house  in  town,  as  I  have 
one  of  my  own. — Do  not  take  the  things  ont  of  the  trunk ; 
as  we  shall  not  stop  at  this  station.— I  have  taken  them  out 
already. — But  I  ordered  you  not  to  take  them  out. — I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  misunderstood  you. — I  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  you  always  carry  out  my  orders  contrariwise. 

EXBBCISB  CXVIII. 

What  do  these  unfortunate  parents  regret  ? — They  re- 
gret that  they  did  not  prevent  their  son  from  entering 
military  service. — The  mother,  sobbing,  exclaimed  :  "  If  I 
had  thwarted  my  only  son's  desire  to  leave  home,  I  should 
not  now  have  to  blame  myself  for  his  death.*' — ^Will  you 
come  to  us  to-morrow  at  the  stipulated  time  F — If  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  decamp  from  my  friends,  you  may  rely  on 
my  presence. — He  wanted  to  get  out  of  our  invitation. — ^Do 
not  depart  from  your  own  words,  or  we  will  never  believe 
you  again. — She  asks  for  leave  to  go  to  her  sister. — ^Tell 
her  that  she  may  go  to  her  to-morrow,  but  that  to-day  we 
cannot  spare  her. — How  is  your  brother  in  health  ?— Oh, 
he  always  enjoys  excellent  health. — ^In  declining  their  in- 
vitation, you  lost  an  excellent  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sented to  an  official  of  high  standing,  who  might  be  useful 
to  you  in  many  respeots. — ^I  do  not  regret  it  at  all. — You 
ought  not,  however,  to  neglect  good  acquaintances. — If  I 
neglected  this  invitation,  it  does  not  mean  that  I  neglect 
good  acquaintances. — Are  you  satisfied  with  the  training 
that  your  son  gets  at  the  town  school  f — No,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  very  much  dissatisfied ;  he  has  acquired  there 
only  the  bad  manners  and  mischievous  tricks  of  his  school- 
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mates.— In  endeavouring  to  stop  the  noise  of  his  pupils  the 
master  shouted  louder  than  anyone,  "  Hold  your  noise,  you 
disobedient  children,  or  I  will  punish  you  severely." 


FIFTY-NINTH    LESSON. 
nflTb^ec/iTb  AesiTBifl  yp6irb. 

Irreoulae  Verbs. 

Irregular  verbs  proper  are  those  which  do  not  follow  in 
all  moods,  tenses  and  persons  the  rules  of  formation,  deviat- 
ing^ in  some  inflexions  from  their  proper  conjugation  or 
from  their  proper  class  ;  as  also  those  having  some  peculiar 
irregular  inflexions  or  changes  of  radical  letters  not  met 
with  in  other  verbs. 

There  are  in  the  Russian  language  only  thirteen  irregular 
verbs,  which  are : 


1.    EtasiTb,  to  mn. 
Xorin,  to  wish. 
HTBTb,  to  honour. 
moCiin  (root). 


Ixan,  to  ride. 
MxrAf  to  go. 


Pesin,  to  roar. 
Gren&Tb,  to  groan. 
TBan,  to  drive. 
Cnan,  to  sleep. 

BuTb,  to  be. 
*£€»,  to  eat 


AsLTh,  to  give. 


Obs.  1. — ^The  irregularity  of  the  first  eight  in  the  above 
list  consists  chiefly  in  their  belonging  to  a  mixed  con- 
jugation, or  to  a  mixed  class,  and  that  of  the  remainder  in 
changes  of  radical  letters  contrary  to  the  rules  of  per- 
mutation. 


Table  No.  1.      CONJUGATION  OP 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  BRANCH. 

pRIfSEMT  OR  FUTURS. 

PbrsbntTeivsb. 

Indicative  Muod. 

Iroperat. 

Gerund. 

Participle. 

IstPen. 

2nd. 

Srd. 

2nd  Pen. 

Actire. 

Pasnre 

Btrf 
Btmivh 

OtiRifimb 
O-kas^Te 

Otmirk 

6tri 
OtrBTe 

Otryii 

Otr^mlB 

XOT^Ml 

x6<iemb 
xoTiiTe 

i6<ierb 
xorirb 

•XOT* 

xoTiSre 

T<ni 

xorioifl 

XOTlfixilb 

HIT 

^TBITb 

HTBmb 
iT^Te 

nan 

VtMTh 

TTB 

TT^mfl 

^raayl 

*  niBOy 
IIIb66hi 

mBOemb 
niBd^Te 

lUBderb 
inB6^ 

mB6i 
maOBTe 

PeBen 

pesemb 
pea^ie 

peBgrb 
peBj^rb 

PCB^ 

peBitre 

peByii 

peB^nUi 

CTeoi6 
CT^jBen 

CT6aemb 
CTdaere 

GrdBen 
ct6b)ti 

CTOfli 
CTCBllTe 

creai 

creaitiiilft 

ronio 
rdBBMi 

rOBBQIb 
r^BBTO 

rdflBTb 
rdBSTb 

roB^ 

rOB^TO 

roai 

roeimll 

rOBHVUft 

Coin 

COBMl 

CDBDlb 

cn^TO 

cnan 

COBTb 

cni 

cnfl 

cnimiA 

•B4y 

tAemb 

^4616 

■i4erb 

•i4>Tb 

tssaftTB 

*4y'!i 

»4ymttt 

H4eMi 

fl4einb 
B4eTe 

B4erb 
04^ 

H4li 
B4lSTe 

R4i 
H4yH4 

H4^il 

ECMb 

EcmA 

B5'4y 
B^4eiii 

eciS 

ecT6 

6^4emb 

0^4616 

ecTb 
cytb 
Oy4erb 
6^4yrb 

6y» 
6^4kTe 

(J^4y^" 

<j^4ymiM 



15(4  m 

tfflb 

t4BTO 

tCTb 

■ft4iirb 

tmb 
tmbTo 

t4i 

t4iima 

«46attl 

4aMi,  p. 

,1.1.111X1 

4afflb 
4a4iSTe 

4acrb 
4a,!^ 

4aft 
4rd)Te 

• 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


SECOND   BRANCH. 

3d  branch 

Past  Tense  op  Impe&p.  and  Pssf.  Asp. 

Itb&at.  Asp. 

Verb. 

Gerund. 

InfinitiTe 
Mood. 

Participle 
Passive. 

The  Verb. 

1 

Btxaii 

&bmkwnM 

etm&a 

■ 

oirasaai 
(from  cirBJb) 

s 

XortA 

xorin 
xorienii 

xorvn 

XliHDBaTb 

8 

Htha 

iTan 

^reai 

4 

madJayO 

miSOmB 

mu6Aih 

maiS^i 

maO^Ji 
(from  maO^Tb) 

6 

Pesiii 

pevin 

peain 

pesuaaji 

6 

Creein 

ereaan 
cnE&Bmn 

crea&n 

• 



7 

raaxi 

raan 
rBiami 

raan 

TESLVh 

•raarfc 

r&HHBaJi 
(from  rooiib) 

8 

Cnaji 

ciiaBi 
cnaBona 

cnaib 

*cnaBi 

cunan 

9 

'Bxan 

ixan 
ixaami 

ixan 

(from  *84BTb) 

10 
11 

ffleji 

meAi 

H4Tii 

*  114681 

x^atiaaji 
(from  X04iiTi») 

Bun 

<SUB% 

6bITb 

*6hlTk 

12 
13 

ISA 

iaini 

ItoTb 

tA^m 

tA^-h 

4aii 

Ann 

• 

AaTb 

AtLVh 

4aB&j'& 
(from  4aB&Tb) 
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Observations  on  No.  1  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs  :— 

a.  ninCAib  as  an  active  verb  is  generally  used  with  the 
prefixes  bu^  3a,  y,as :  BbimHOHTB,  'to  knock  out ;'  aamaGHTi, 
'to  bruise*/  ymiioATb,  'to  hurt;'  as  a  neuter  verb  it  takes 
the  prefix  o,  omuoHTBCfl,  'to  make  a  mistake/ 

b.  In  compound  verbs  formed  from  EArk,  the  radical  i  is 
replaced  by  u^  as :  naAtA,  npiurA,  sauiA,  etc. 

In  the  imperative  of  nofirA  the  semivowel  ft  is  usually 
omitted^  as  :  no^n,  noAiiTCj  and  in  biIiAth  the  imperative  has 
two  terminations:  BbiH4H^  Bb'ifi^HTe  and  BbMb,  BbMbre. 

c.  CnaTb,  hatA  and  GbiTb^  being  of  neuter  voice^  have  no 
passive  participle,  but  compound  verbs  of  active  voice 
formed  from  these  verbs^  such  as  npocn&Tb,  *  to  miss  in 
sleeping/  DaurA,  'to  find/  3a6biTb|  *to  forget/  have  the 
passive  participle  with  inflexions  as  shown  in  the  table,  t^^. 
opoccaBi,  Bau^eai,  saGbiTb. 

d.  The  participle  6yAymiu  as  well  as  the  verb  6y4y  ex- 
presses the  future  tense^  but  the  gerund  6y4yHH  has  the 
signification  of  the  present  tense. 

e.  The  imperative  of  xony  is  used  with  the  prefixes  sa  or 
Boc,  as :  saxorA,  bocxotA  ;  the  gerund  present  xot4  is  used 
only  in  the  negative  form^  as  Hexoia,  the  particle  taking 
the  accent. 

The  genind  xoii  when  used  without  the  particle  He  he- 
comes  a  conjunction^  signifying  although. 

/.  The  imperative  of  t^v,  both  in  the  simple  imperfect 
and  in  the  compound  perfect  aspect^  is  not  used,  but  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  compound  verb  of  imperfect  aspect  with  the 
prefix  no^  as  :  noi3xau, '  go/ 
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The  same  inflexion  in  the  imperative  must  be  used  also 
for  all  other  compound  verbs^  as  :  saidxau, '  come  round;' 
Bbii^KaHy  ^  drive  out ;'  etc. 

Note. — In  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  preceding  table — ^words  printed  in  italic  will 
mark  the  second  conjugation ;  those  in  roman  characters  the 
first  conjugation,  and  those  with  an  asterisk  are  used  only 
with  prefixes. 

The  iteratives  printed  in  italics  are  formed  from  the  in- 
definite form  or  from  the  imperfect  aspect  of  the  same  verb. 

All  the  inflexions  omitted  in  this  table  are  formed  re- 
gularly. 

Seeides  the  above-named  thirteen  irregular  verbs  there  are 
some  others,  which,  although  conjugated  regularly^  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  rules  of  formation. 

Their  principal  irregularity  consists  in  the  irregular  for- 
mation of  the  infinitive  or  of  the  present  tense. 

The  apparent  irregularities  of  the  infinitive,  as  also  of 
the  present  or  of  the  imperative,  are  due  to  the  avoidance 
of  unpleasant  combinations  of  sounds. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  infinitive  the  radical  consonants 
r,  R  change  into  h  ;  4,  6,  h  into  c,  as : 

IndioaHve.  InJlnUit*. 

Ctvmvf,  crpan;  ctphhb,  iDBtead  of  CTpBiHi 

TCK^,    TgKlJ  TCHk,  .  .      TeKTb. 

Kpd4y,  Kpa(4>rk;  Kpacib,    .        .     npajT*. 

rpeC^j  Tpe&h;  rpcciA,    .        .     rpeOti. 
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Table  N<»-  2.    VERBS  OF  IRREGULAR  FORMATION. 


2. 


6. 


6. 


Inpinititb  Mood. 


Imperf.  or  Perf.  Asp. 


To  shaTo 

To  BlOg 

To  howl 
ToooTor 
To  wash 
To  griere 
To  dig 
To  rot 
To  beat 
To  twine 
To  pour 
To  drink 
To  sew 
To  repose 


To  buUd 
To  send 
To  spread 


Ti)  toke 
To  tear 
TodriTe 
To  call 


To  lire 
To  be  reputed 
To  take 
Topresa 
To  reap 
To  stretch 
To  begin 
Tuput 


(Spin 

BUTfc 

ipun 

nun 

Bun 

pun 

raan 

6Bn 

BBn 

4m 

Bin 

man 

•HBn 


*84an 

cjan 

CTjan 


(Span 
AINin 
raan 
8Ban 


xm 

*nh 

van 

san 

*  (pac)  nan 

*(Ba)  iian 

•(Ba)4*i»,p. 


Iter.  Asp. 


6pBB&n 
ntB&n 

ipu 


I 


I 


BBA&n 
(oij&n 
CTij&n 


6Bp4n 
Aip^n 
r&BBBan 

8UB&n 


>  B&n 


Inpicativb  Mood. 


Present 
or  Fut. 


8^X47 


(Sep^ 

Aep^ 
BeB^ 

80B^ 


CJU 
BM^ 

XM7 
KB7 
BB^ 

4*Hy 


}-> 


Past. 


A 


84a  "^ 
(ua  >-x& 
CTiaJ 


6paN 

iVa  / 
raaV 


bAmkm 
mjB 

CTBli 


ajtaaaul 
cuii  ^' 


8Ba 


! 


A 


CAI 

aA 

Bta 

Ba 

BBA 

laA 


) 


A 


(Sepii 
xeai 


I 


ra&i  r 

BB&H    ^ 


cniB3 
ni 

XHI 


OBI. 


46B& 


anil 

si 

si 

ni 

^a 

4« 


J 
I' 
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B  No-  3.   VERBS  OF  IRREGULAR  FORMATION. 


Inpinitits  Moob. 

Imdicatitb  Mood. 

IMPKR4T. 

Mooo. 

Participle 
Passive. 

erf.  or  Perf.  Aspect. 

Iter.  Asp. 

Present  or 
Future. 

Past. 

iconie 

Ct9iTbf  p* 

•cran^Tb 

CT&Hy 

cnun 

craBb 

riod 

M(U<5Tb 

HiiuBan 

Mejlb 

uoi6n 

Mej^ 

MdjOTUlt 

me 

Uflcn 

KiiHan 

KJflH^ 

BJflil 

BJflBlK 

BJATUft 

)W 

rpe((OcTi 

rpe6&Tb 

rped^ 

rpe6(-i)i 

rpe6ii 

rpe($&'0Dufi 

;rape 

CBpecn 

CKpeOan 

cipeC^ 

CBpeOi 

CKpeOifi 

CBpe6eBRuO 

eep 

OjDCTi 

din^n 

^m  \ 

&IDil 

(Jliio4  1 

(]ji04eBButt 

amble 

0P6CtA 

Ope4    r  , 

6pe      N 

6m  1 

EJa4   1 

ly 

uacn 

Bi^UBan 

"*     (« 

BJ&4eBBUtl 

Ul 

•nacTfc 

■ 

na4     -^ 

na       I 

na4     \ 

pin 

npucTfc 

npff4&n 

npH4^ 

Dpg      -^ 

opM 

Bp44eBBuit 

0 

rpflcri 

rpii4^ 

rpH4* 

teal 
it 

Kpacn 

CfiCTb^  P* 

ip&4UBan 

KP&^y 
c^Ay 

ct       ) 

Kpa4b 

CH4b 

Bp&4eBflua 

weep 

Mecrtf 

Her     N 

MOT        V 

MS         ^ 
MB        ) 

MCTll 

MeT&'nnun 

terturb 

MflcrA 

"«    (e 

H2T        / 

TBOT  y 

MAT      V 

HHT^HHUn 

iress 

•  reecri 

♦rBwh"* 

TBg       N 

rBBT 

rfleTeHHu'^ 

(bit 

lUeCTb 

naer    -^ 

njOT   J 

ni^     / 

OJOT     >    A 

BiergflButt 

(loom 

qvtcri 

Hirt     > 

UBln    V 

iiei     >ii 

UB*T      1 

ind 

*  (06)  pte* 

(o6)p* 

pfit      / 

p4 

P*T      J 

ptT^nnuft 

»unt 

*HecTfc 

'i"     rJ 

TT     y  ^ 

i6       / 

tni 

HTeUBUil 

iawn 

*  cirtcri 

CBtT       I 

CBtT       \ 

cvtn 

;row 

pacTii 

pact    ^ 

pacT    / 

poci 

pacrd 

preserve 

Cepeifc 

Oeper  \ 

Ceper  n 

Oeperb 

teper  N 

depense  n 

joard 

crep^^b 

creper 

creper 

CTepe  \ 

cteper/ 

CTepeme 

put  to 

*  npim 

npar    >  ^ 

«j8 

npiir    >  f 

npB     / 

npar   >  tf 

Bpilme     >  e 

bam 

se?» 

mm     1 

Btr       I 

K«      Vn 

- 

Bt»e 

shear 

crpan 

CTpBr  ^ 

CTpBr  / 

CTPB     \ 

CTpBr  ' 

crp^Bie  / 

lie 

dieHb,  p. 

ikry 

lis      ) 

jflrb 

be  able 

HOIb 

HoriiB 

UOTf  ^ 

Mon 

Horii 

poand 

mid'ib 

TOiK;f 

T0Ji6rh 

miiA 

TOlHeflBUB 

cjpe 

neiq^cb 

neK^'Cb 

ne'RCfl 

ncHiScb 
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The  radical  Towels  are  also  sometimes  changed,  a  vowel 
or  a  consonant  being  inserted  in  the  present  tense  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  These  changes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  form  groups  of  verbs  conjugated  in  the  same  way,  but 
a  table  of  these  verbs  will  be  more  useful  to  learners  than 
any  number  of  rules. 

Observations  on  the  Tables  of  Verbs  Na  2  and  3  :— 

llie  inflexions  not  given  in  the  Tables  No.  2  and  S,  are 
formed  regularly. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  verbs  in  the  No.  8  Table, 
MOiOTb  belongs  to  Class  III.  and  rjiictb  to  Class  VI. ;  all 
the  rest  in  this  table  are  conjugated  according  to  the 
examples  given  in  Class  Vll.  of  the  Table  of  Begolar 
Verbs  (LfCsson  55). 

Verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  used  only  with  pre- 
fixes, and  those  marked  with  p.  are  of  perfect  aspect. 


To  draw  close. 

To  sit  near  by. 
To  take  a  seat, 
To  squeeze,  to  press. 

He  WM  in  the  habit  of  equeezing 

his  hand. 
He  sqneesed  his  hand. 

To  pass,  to  ride  through. 

They  passed  through  the  town. 
He  passed  thnmgh  tlie  barrier. 


r  no404BHraT&cfl  Kb,     ")  with 

(  nOAOABHIHyTbCfl,  p.  a.  5  ^^' 

no^ct^aib,  p.  a.  noAcbcT^ 
ycasHBaTbCfl,  p.  a.  ycicTbCi. 

IIOZHMaTb,  ooxaTB. 
On  DOKiM&n  eMf  p^i7« 

On  nomSun  eMf  p^j. 

( IIpoixaTb  no,  with  the  dat 
(  BbitxaTB  3a,  with  the  instT' 

OeA  opoixaia  d6  ropoiy. 
C  Obi  B^xaji  sa  sacraiy. 
I  Obi  opotxaji  sacT&sy. 
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To  sleep^  to  pass  the  night, 

To  wind  npon. 

To  tnm  on^  to  be  wound  on^ 

Tears  uaed  to  come  into  his  eyes. 
Tears  came  into  hia  e}*e8. 

In  a  friendly  manner^ 
To  lay  down,  to  spread. 

To  be  Bpreadj 

To  warrant. 
To  fly  open. 

To  be  satisfied, 

Was  he  satisfied  t 
They  will  be  satisfied 

Itself, 


IIoieBaTB,p.  a.  nepeHOHeB&Ti, 
IIaBepTWBaTfc,p.a.  HaBepHytb. 
HaBepTbiBaitca,  p.  a.  Hasep- 

HyibCH. 
Giesu  BaB^'pTUBaiHCB  y  Herd  sa  rja* 

y  eer6  BasepH^jHCb  Ba  rjiia&xi  cj?3h. 

Do  npiaTC4bCKH,no4py»ecKii. 
fPaacTHjaiB  no     ^  with  the 
C  PaaocTittTb,  p.  a.  j     dat. 

PaacTHjaiscff,    p.    a.    paao- 

CTiaTbCfl. 

f  PyqaiBca  aa,         ^  with  the 
(  nopyiATBCH,  p.  a. )     accus. 

PacKpEiBaibca,   p.    a.    pac- 
KpuT&ca. 

( BblTb  )         . 

(UcraBaTbCfl  ) 

OCT&ICS  in  OBI  JtOBdlOBl  f 

Obb  ocT&Byrcji  40BdiMU. 


The  horizon  itself.  Cinift  Ee6ocKj6n  (ropasdHn). 

Up  to  the  verge  of  the  horiton.    40  c4iiaro  fleOocu^Ba. 


To  ride  up  to. 

To  cross,  to  ride  kcross, 


(4o*3KaTB  40,  )   with  the 


gen. 


C4afi3»aTB4o,  ^ 
C4otxaTb,  p.  a.) 

(  nepcfajKaib  Hpeai,  1  with 
C  nepe .  xaib,  p.  a,     )  the  ace. 
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To  call  on. 

To  damp,  HO^fo; 
To  fade,  imnkth ; 


C  3at3HsaTL  si, 
(SaixaiByp.  a. 


with  the 
dat. 


To  driye  away  from^ —  OfTOEkn; 
To  drive  away,  yroaln; 
To  devour,  to  eat,  noxipan ; 
To  appoint,  Ba8Ha<i4n ; 

Hard,  TB^p^ui,  ciAHUl. 
A  back  yard,  Bi^Bil  4B0pi, 
Smooth,  ri&ARil* 
A  casket,  miaT^iKa. 
A  country  houae,  f£nu 
Dark  blue,  TifiHOCBBll. 
Timid,  (kMuiiui. 


pert  asp.  nonoHin. 
.     nojHBin. 

•  0TorB4n. 

•  yrean. 

•  Do»p&n. 

•  Ba8B&<»n» 


Further,  /lajbBtilinil. 
A  paved  road,  mocc^ 
A  porch,  spujibq^. 
A  drover,  nor6BniBBi. 
Monotonous,  o^HOodp^SBiil. 
Dark  grey,  T^HBOcipui, 
Endless,  deaKOB^uut. 


EXERCISB  CXIX. 

Harness  the  grey  horses  and  go  for  the  children. — ^After 
having  brought  them  home,  come  to  me  for  further  orders. 
At  what  time  did  you  leave  (BbiixaiB  Han.)  town? — ^At  a 
quarter-past  two. — ^Narrate  to  me  the  details  of  your  tra- 
velling.— With  pleasure. — ^At  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
journey  there  came  to  the  porch  a  coach,  harnessed  with 
lour  post-horses,  and  after  taking  our  seats  we  rode  out  of 

our  street  to  one  of  the  best  streets  of  the  capital. ^\^e 

went  along  that  street  for  about  ten  minutes  and  at  length 
we  came  to  a  stone  bridge. — ^After  crossing  the  bridcve  we 
called  on  our  aunt,  in  order  to  take  leave. — She  was  living 
(use  pres.  tense)  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  houses  of  that 
part  of  the  town,  but  not  finding  her  at  home  we  continued 
our  journey,  and  after  half-an-hour  passed  through   the 

town  barrier  and  went  on  along  a  smooth  paved  road. On 

both  sides  of  the  road  stood  pretty  oountiy  houses  with 
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little  gardens;  in  the  fields,  in  a  luxuriant  grass  there 
were  xnany  beautiful  flowers  to  be  seen- — The  view  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  although  picturesque*  seemed  to  us  rather 
monotonous^  and  as  we  went  on  we  saw  nothing  but  endless 
fields^  spreading  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon. — In  this  way, 
without  meeting  a  single  tree  or  a  single  hillock,  we  came 
up  to  the  last  station^  where  we  slept,  and  on  the  following 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  went  on  foot  to  the  village ;  the 
rest  you  know.— Did  you  hurt  yourself  in  falling  off  the 
chair  ? — ^You  are  mistaken,  it  was  not  I,  but  my  sister  who 
fell  off  the  chair ;  but  she  was  not  hurt. — Should  the  chil- 
dren run  out  into  the  yard  without  my  permission,  inform 
me  of  it  immediately. — Yes,  sir, 

EXBECISB  CXX 

Do  you  shave  yourself? — No,  the  barber  shaves  me. 

Take  my  measure  and  make  me  a  frock-coat. — Of  what 

colour  do  you  wish  it  to  be  P — Dark  blue  or  black  ? — Is  this 

cloth  durable,  and  do  you  warrant  me  that  it  will  not  fade  ? 

It  is  very  durable,  although  rather  thin. — It  seems  to  me 

that  after  being  damped  it  will  be  rough. — I  have  no  doubt 

you  will  be  satisfied  with  it. — The  shops  in  our  town  are 

magnificent,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  you  have  many  excellent 

shops,  but  one  sees  often  at  the  door  of  some  of  those  shops 

some  poor  man  in  rags,  timidly  looking  around   to   see 

whether  someone  will  g^ve  him  a  penny,  which  he  wants  to 

buy  a  piece  of  bread. — Are  the  carpets  laid  down  on  the 

floors  ?— Not  yet,  but  we  will  lay  them  down  immediately 

after  the  servant  has  finished  washing  the  floors. — This 

gentleman  at  every  meeting  squeezes  my  hand  in  a  friendly 

manner,  although    we    hardly  know    one    another. — He 

G  a 
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squeezed  his  hand  so  hard  that  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  pressed  the  spring  of  the  lock  and  the  casket  fievr  open. 
Is  the  corn  reaped? — ^No,  they  are  now  reaping  it, — Sit 
nearer  to  the  window. — ^I  would  rather  draw  nearer  the 
fire,  for  I  feel  cold. — ^Where  does  this  drover  drive  these 
sheep  to  ? — He  drives  them  to  the  slaughter-house. — ^Drive 
this  cow  away  from  the  window,  or  she  will  eat  all  the 
flowers. — ^I  have  driven  her  away  twice  already;  I  had 
better  go  and  tell  the  servant  to  drive  her  away  to  the 
back  yard. 


SIXTIETH    LESSON. 

niecTHAeciiTbiA  Ypoirb. 

GOVEENMENT, 

Nouns  and  verbs  govern  other  words  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  prepositions. 

The  genitive,  dative,  accusative  and  instrumental  cases 
are  governed  in  both  ways,  but  the  prepositional  case  never 
stands  in  immediate  relation  to  the  governing  word  of  a 
sentence,  as  it  is  never  used  without  a  preposition. 

Op  the  Genitive. 

The  genitive  case  without  a  preposition  may  be  used  as 
an  attribute  or  a  complement. 

A.  As  an  attributive  or  determinative  word  the  genitive 
is  used : 

a.  With  nouns  to  indicate  possession,  direct  dependence 
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or  influence,  and  answers  the  question  whose  ?  for  animate, 
or  of  what  ?  for  inanimate  objects. 

The  iather^s  hoose.  4oirB  OTqi. 

The  peasant's  son.  Cubi  KpecTbloBHa. 

The  commaDder  of  the  fleet        Ha^libHon  •JdTa* 

h.  To  express  a  quality  attributed  to  a  noun,  and  an* 

swering  the  question :  what  kind  or  quality  ?  or  which  year^ 

month,  day,  etc. : 

A  man  of  great  intelligenoe*  Hejortn  OoJBmtro  jvL 

He  is  tall.  Oai  BUcdBaro  pdcia. 

On  which  day  of  the  month  t  RoT6paro  Huciit 

On  the  first  O^psaro  hwuL 

B.  The  genitive  as  a  complement  is  governed  by : 

a.  Nouns  denoting  quantity,  measure,  weighty  etc.^  as 
also  collective  nouns. 

A  dozen  spoons*  fifimEEii  j  6  s  e  K  l. 

A  handful  of  salt  FopCTb  c64B. 

A erowd  of  people»  Tomk  Hap64a. 

b.  The  pronouns  MHoro,  '  many,  much  ;*  cR6iBB0,  *  how 
much;'  croiBKO,  'so  much;'  h3CR0JBR0,  'a  few,  some;'  Ma- 
J0>'a  little;'  ^OBdiBHO,  *  enough;'  66jte,  'more;'  M^niie, 
Mess ;'  the  numerals  beginning  from  five,  in  the  nominat. 
or  accus.,  and  the  numerals  ABoe,  ipde,  H^sepo,  etc.^  in  the 
nominative. 

How  many  days  are  there  in  the  Cidaxo  4Helt  n  ro4^  t 

year! 

365  days.  865  AHOft. 

How  many  of  yon  were  there!  M  sdro  js  C&io  Bacil 

There  were  ten  of  us.  Haci  6^0  A^STepo. 

He  has  plenty  of  work  and  little  7  Her<$  mb6to  paOdiu,  ho  h^o  sp^ 

time.  MCHH. 

I  was  there  more  than  a  month.  fl  6uxi  tarn  6^e  Mtcsqa. 

Leas  than  this.  M^te  iioro. 
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Obs.  1.— The  genitive  case  is  also  used  witH  impersonal 
verbs  when  one  of  the  pronouns,  such  as  imdrOy  Maio,  ai- 
cKOibKO,  etc.,  is  understood. 

Many  guesU  came.  Haix&io  (VBdro)  rocrcB. 

There  was  some  increase  of  business.      UpHO&BUocfc  (HiciaibBo)  xiia. 

c.  Those  active  verbs  of  perfect  aspect  in  which  the  action 
relates  only  to  a  part  of  the  object,  and  when  hhofo,  hojo, 
uicKOiBKO,  etc.,  in  the  accusative  case  are  understood  : 

To  sow  some  com.  Ilocim  n mee  tf  qu* 

To  bring  some  water.  npHHecii  bo46< 

To  obtain  some  money.         Aocvkn  4  ^  h  e  r  i. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  imperfect  aspect  of  the  same  verbs  governs 

the  accusative : 

To  sow  com.  cisn  omeHiiqy. 

To  bring  water.  HociSn  Bd4y- 

To  obtain  money.  4ocTaBan  A^Bbri. 

d.  Common  reflective  verbs  with  the  prefix  na,  denoting 

abundance : 

lie  read  a  great  many  books.  Obi  Ba^BTaJcs  b  b  a  ri. 

I  saw  a  great  many  curious  things,     fl  BarJSA'^CB  XflKdsBBi. 

e.  The  comparative  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  when  not 
i'ollowed  by  the  conjunction  neseiH,  or  h^mi,  '  than :' 

Moscow  is  more  ancient  than  St.        Mockb&  ^peBsie  C  OeTepfi^pra. 

Petersburg. 
Gold  is  dearer  than  silver*  Sdioio  Aopdse  cepeOpfi. 

/.  The  following  neuter  verbs : 


To  wish,  »eiiTh> 

To  will,  XOTtTb. 

To  hunger,  ^Ran. 
To  thirst  for,  BK&iRAAn. 
To  deign,  740CT6nBan. 


To  ask,  cnp^BBATk 
To  ex]>ect,  oxfl4^n. 
To  attain,  4ocTBr&n. 
To  be  worth,  crdflTk 
To  hope,  Huiin. 


And  the  adjective  40Ct6hbi>,  '  worthy.' 
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g.  Neuter  and  oommon  verbs  expressing  fear^  loss^  or 
privation  : 

He  fean  him.  Oni  6ohcn  e  r  6. 

He  lost  his  father.  On-B  Jam^jcfl  OTqfi. 

He  18  devcnd  of  Tice.  Ohi  Hy  mjf;h  n  o  p  6  k  a. 

He  is  deprived  of  the  honour.  Oni  iBm&'oi  h  £cti. 

They  are  worthy  of  their  respect  Ooii  40CT6flBU  Hxi  yBan^Rfir. 

h.  All  active  verbs  preceded  by  the  negative  adverb  ee, 
as  also  the  impersonal  verbs  nirB,  He  craio,  ne  bAabo^  ae 
HMteicfl,  He  ciy^aeica  and  others,  denoting  privation  or  ab- 
sence: 

Do  net  waste  tune.  HeTep4ft  Bp^iieHi. 

Do  not  do  eri].  He  Atiall  8  J  a. 

There  18  no  change  to  be  seen.  HobiSaho  nepeiiiBU. 

Nothing  happened.  He  Her  6  ee  cjy<iiS.iocb. 

There  18  no  newB.  Utn  HSBtCTitt. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  adverb  ne  governs  the  genitive  indirectly, 
that  is,  through  the  verb  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Op  the  Dativb. 

A.  The  dative  without  a  preposition,  used  as  an  attribute, 
denotes  a  direct  dependence  or  influence  upon  the  object  to 
which  it  relates : 

He  is  my  friend.  Odi  MBt  4P7ri. 

He  18  master  of  this  honae.  Ofli  xos^bbi  6to  m  y  46xy. 

A  list  of  things.  Cohcoki  sem^Ni. 

The  head  of  the  family.  Tjol^  cen^flCTBy. 

B.  The  dative,  as  complement  of  a  sentence,  is  used  with : 

a.  Nouns  and  verbs  denoting  a  state  or  quality  relating 
to  an  object,  as  also  with  those  indicating  the  object  for 
whose  gain  or  loss  the  action  is  performed. 

Iseehinu  Obi  Mat  Bijdn, 

He  wants  me.  fl  eii^  B^xeBi. 
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We  are  equal  to  them.  Mu  mwk  pamU. 

He  has  fcot  into  debt  with  hinL  Oei  aajiojn&JX  ea^* 

He  owes  him.  Oe%  n6imen%  emf. 

They  iDJare  him.  Ob  A  speA^n  eM^. 

She  helps  them.  Ob&  noHoraen  h  hi. 

b.  Impersonal  verbS;  denoting  a  state  or  feeling  attri* 
buted  to  an  animate  object : 

He  is  merry,  but  I  feel  dalL  Bm^  B^ceio,  a  VBt  cb^o. 

We  want  to  eat.  Ham  xdierci  ten. 

I  pity  him.  Mat  xaiB  ero. 

I  cannot  go*  Mb  "ft  Bejibsi  B^ri. 

Obs.  4. — ^The  copnia  6biTB  in  the  infinitive  is  followed 
by  the  dative  to  express  a  state  or  condition,  this  form 
being  used  for  the  infinitive  of  passive  verbs. 

To  be  merry.  Bun  B^anr. 

To  be  loved.  Bun  jnOiSvy. 

To  be  alone.  Bun  o^bom^. 

c.  And  the  following  compound  adverbs : 


Suitably,  coorvfercTBeBBO. 
Decently,  npBjtfiflO. 
Similarly,  0046600. 
Moderately,  Vh  vipy. 
Compliantly,  Bi  7r647. 
Matching  in  size,  0041  cran. 


Contraiy,  Bonpes^ 

In  order  to  reproach,  Wh  jK6ph, 

In  order  to  annoy,  Ba  ud. 

In  spite  of,  Ba  nepes^pi. 

In  derision,  Ba  cvtzi. 

Matching  in  colour,  doj(i  i(Btn- 


Op  the  AccusATiVB. 

The  accnsative  without  a  proposition  is  used  only  as  a 
complement  to  active  verbs,  as : 

He  reads  a  book.  Obi  ninen  r  b  A  r  y. 

I  gave  the  paper.  II  4aJn  Oyxary. 

Remember  what  yon  read.  lldMBB  H^raBBOe. 

They  know  him.  Oni  er6  aakwrn, 

Obs.  5. — ^The  accusative  without  a  preposition  may  be 
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also  used  with  neater,  reflective^  reciprocal  and  passive 
verbS;  but  in  this  case  it  expresses  the  circumstances  of 
place,  or  time^  and  has  the  meaniug  of  an  adverb^  as : 

I  walked  a  mile.  fl  npomSii  m  i  j  n. 

He  was  lazy  the  whole  day.  Owb  Jtoiicfl  qiiuft  46Bb. 

He  washed  himself  for  two  whole  OvbuiuiM  4Ba  ^aci. 

hours. 

The  bridge  was  in  a  damaged  state  Mocn  Cvun  Bcn6pHeB'(  Kp;frJUl 

all  the  year  round*  TOXh* 

Of  the  Instrumental. 

The  instrumental  case  without  a  preposition  is  used, 

a.  With  passive  verbs,  to  designate  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
position, and  answering  the  question  by  tckom  ? 

By  whom  is  this  brought  t  RiHi  ^  npHDeceed  ? 

It  is  brought  by  me.  8to  npiHecefld  mh6i>. 

i.  With  active,  neuter  and  other  verbs,  to  express  the 
means  or  the  instrument  bj  which  the  action  was  per- 
formed, and  answering  the  question,  hy  whom  i  or  hy  what  f 
{with  what  f) 

I  write  with  a  pen.  Iliin^  DBCbv6  nepdn. 

They  are  occupied  with  work.         Oaii  b&hstu  pad6Tofl. 

He  played  with  his  gold  chain.        Obi  erpaix  erd  soioi^tt  qln^iKOft. 

In  the  form  of  an  adverb  in  the  instrumental  case  ai« 
put : 

a.  Nouns  denoting  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is 
performed,  and  answering  the  question  how  ? 

The    letter   is    written   in    large  IlBCbMd  HaniScaeo  Bp^nauMHO^x- 

characters.  bbmb. 

The  raspberry  grows  in  bushes.  JfaJi^Ha  pacTifr&  xycTuMB. 

The  army  was  drawn  up  in  line.  B6icB0  nocrpdajocfc  pii4&  MB. 

They  went  by  sea*  Oai  notzaiB  u6pem». 
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The  dost  rote  in  elondt. 
We  are  going  at  a  walking  pace. 
He  stood  with  his  laoe  turned  to- 
wards me. 
To  buy  tobaeco  hy  poonda. 


b.  Names  of  seasons  and  parts  of  the  day^  in  answer  to 
the  question  tffhen  ? 


In  spring,  BecH<Sn» 
At  night,  B6<ibD. 


In  summer,  jtroxv 
In  the  morning,  ^rpoaa. 


t.  Substantives  or  adjectives  to  designate  the  name^  sur- 
name or  quality  attributed  to  an  object. 

They  call  him  John.  Br6  bob^  iBiiron. 

He  was  considered  an  intelUgent  Er6  cm^a  ^MHun  (wortiOMi). 

man. 

I  found  thiB  Nading  diAeult.  fl  Bani£ji  ^  ^sie  ip^ABinrv 


To  heat  a  stove^ 
To  light  the  fire^ 

They  ordered  the  fire  to  be  lighted. 
The*  house  is  heated   with   iron 
stoTes. 

To  master, 

To  give  one's  self  to. 

He  eannot  master  the  foreign  lan- 
guages. 
He  mastered  sciences. 
I  cannot  get  hold  of  him. 

To  get  hold  ofj 

To  become  iD^ 


Ton&TB  neib. 
SaTon&Tb,  p.  a. 

ObA  DpfliaBiJB  BBTon^n  nem. 
4on  OT&njBsaeTca  sejtaauMB 

^aBdxbcSy      )   gfovem  the 


;,p.a.5 


4&TiiCfl,  p.  a.^         dat 

Em^  Be  fidnxA  RBocrp&BBue  isuci. 

Em^  KuAssk  Ba^Bi. 

Obi  Mut  BO  Aa^TCfl  bi  p^bb. 

i  3aBja4t>BaTB,      ^  govern  the 
C  3aRiaA bib,  p .  a.  5     instr. 
f3aBeMoraTb»       ^govern  the 
(SaHenoHLy  p.  a«)     instr. 
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To  spit  blood,  (XapKan  s^nm. 

(XapKHyiB,  p.  of  unity. 

To  have  the  name  tf-«         Ciun,  p.  a.  npocji^Tb. 

To  shrink.  IIoniHdTb,  p.  a.  noffian. 

To  shake.  IIOR&iBBaTb,  p.  a.  nosaHun. 

To  move.  DleBeilSTb,  p.  a.  meBeibH^k 

A  manager.  ynpau4ioiitlft. 

An  accident.  IIpOHcni^Ble. 

Exertion.  HanpaK^Hle* 

Fimmeas.  TaSpAOcn. 

Exercise  CXXI. 

What  does  lie  ask  him  for? — ^Ke  asks  him  for  some 
money. — ^What  is  he  afraid  of? — He  is  afraid  lest  some 
one  should  ask  him  for  something. — What  she  was  frigh- 
tened at  ? — She  was  frightened  at  the  storm. — Take  a 
friend's  advice,  you  know  he  is  a  friend  to  you  and  there- 
fore would  not  advise  you  badly. — How  many  months  old 
is  this  child  ? — It  is  seven  months  old. — Of  what  height  is 
your  uncle  ? — He  is  very  tall. — ^Were  there  many  of  you  at 
the  princess's  ball  ? — ^There  were  seven  of  us. — ^What  are 
you  waiting  for  ? — ^I  am  waiting  for  orders. — When  you  go 
to  your  merchant,  buy  for  me,  if  you  please,  some  pens, 
pencils  and  paper. — All  goods  at  your  neighbour's  are  much 
better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  your  merchant. — ^What 
did  this  frock-coat  cost  you  ? — It  cost  me  five  pounds  ten 
shillings. — ^Does  he  not  like  his  teacher? — Yes,  he  does,  but 
he  does  not  obey  him. — Have  you  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
lighted? — ^Not  yet,  but  I  ordered  some  fire- wood  to  be 
brought,  and  as  soon  as  he  brings  it,  I  will  order  the  fire 
to  be  lighted. — ^Do  you  know  why  he  does  not  visit  me  any 
more  ? — He  is  ashamed  of  his  lies,  dreads  your  reproaches, 
and  is  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  fault  and  ask  your 
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par4on. — He  need  not  dread  my  reproaches,  as  I  know  tbat 
he  did  not  tell  a  deliberate  lie,  but  only  repeated  what  was 
said  by  others. — ^When  did  you  leave  town,  and  were  you 
riding  long  ? — We  left  town  in  the  evening,  were  riding 
the  whole  night  and  came  home  early  in  the  morning. 

EXEBCISB  CXXII. 

May  one  believe  everything  that  is  said  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, not  only  one  may  not,  but  even  should  not,  believe. 
What  do  you  wish  for  ? — I  am  wishing  to  go  for  a  walk. 
Do  you  feel  dull  here,  then  ? — No,  but  I  feel  warm  here. 
Does  your  brother  learn  diligently? — He  is  as  diligent  as 
ever,  but  he  cannot  master  the  mathematics,  although  he 
learns  with  facility  foreign  languages. — So  he  is  a  man  of 
good  memory  and  slow  intellect. — You  would  vex  him 
much  were  you  to  tell  him  that. — I  want  to  give  you  this 
diamond  ring. — I  should  be  very  glad  of  the  present,  bat 
am  afraid  that,  in  accepting  it,  I  shall  deprive  your  nephew, 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  of  the  pleasure. — Who  has  got 
hold  of  my  knife  7 — Peter ;  he  is  miaking  his  pen  with  it 
Well,  but  tell  him  not  to  cut  his  pencils  with  it. — What 
sort  of  pen  are  you  writing  with  ?— I  am  not  writing  with 
a  pen,  but  with  a  pencil. — ^What  are  you  surprised  at  f 
We  are  surprised  at  your  being  here  earlier  than  us  by  a 
whole  hour,  although  we  rode  and  you  walked. — I  went  out 
early  in  the  morning  and  walked  through  the  forest  and 
without  stopping  once,  whilst  you  rode  by  the  main  road  and 
stopped  many  times. 

EXBRCISB  CXXIII. 

Does  Mr.  B.  still  manage  that  estate  of  yours,  which 
abounds  in  game  f — Yes,  and  he  has  the  name  of  being  an 
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honest  and  clever  manager ;  but  he  is  now  very  ill,  poor 
fellow  ((yl^Hflra). — ^What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? — A  few 
days  ago  he  was  riding  over  the  bridge  at  a  trot,  his  horse 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  and  he  fell  and  hurt  himself  very 
much.  On  the  following  day  he  began  to  spit  blood,  and 
is  now  ill  with  fever. — Does  his  doctor  consider  his  illness 
dangerous? — He  is  silent  about  it, and  only  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  shakes  his  head. — ^I  pity  his  poor  wife ;  she 
wept  bitterly  while  communicating  to  me  the  news  of  this 
sad  accident. — ^Now  she  tends  him  like  a  child,  as  he  can- 
not move  his  arms  or  legs. — Is  she  not  afraid  of  becoming 
ill  also  from  exertion  which  deprives  her  of  rest  day  and 
Bight  ? — She  does  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  it ;  one 
is  really  surprised  at  her  strength,  patience  and  firmness. 
Where  is  that  son  of  his  now  who  was  last  year  at  the 
university  as  a  student  ? — He  is  now  in  our  town  as  a  doctor^ 


SIXTY-FIRST   LESSON.         V^'^ 
IDeCTMecATB  n^peuft  ypoiTB.  ^^/iju^^^ 

PaBPOsrriONS  and  Pebpositional  Advbebs  Govbeninq 

THB   GbNITIVB. 

Without,  Beai. 

A  man  without  fortune.  Hejovin  6en  cocto^bU. 

We  cannot  do  without  money.  Hasfi  neihsA  otiollTiicb  (Seal  4^Ben. 

Five  all  but  two.  Dfln  6evh  abjxi. 

A  quarter  to  two  o'clock.  4b&  *!aca  Gesi  H^sepTO. 

For  (for  the  sake  of).  4^fl. 

I  came  here  for  your  sake.  fl  npnmdii  CKA^  A^b  saci. 

Pens  are  neceaeary  for  writing.  D^pbfl  Bymak  j^tE  OHCaHla* 

In  order  to.  M^^  Tord  itoOi. 
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Until,  up  to,  ') 

Before,  as  far  as,   ) 

He  WM  faithful  to  him  tiU  death. 

I  waited  until  the  evemng. 

It  came  to  such  a  pass  that  there 

was  not  a  single  penny  left 
That  happened  hefore  your  arrivaL 
This  does  not  concern  you. 
I  hsTe  something  to  ask  you. 
What  husiness  is  it  of  yours. 
Berore  the  hirth  of  Christ. 
He  read  on  to  the  end. 
Up  to  this  place. 
He  rode  as  far  as  the  Tillages 


He  came  out  of  the  house. 

They  concluded  from  this  that  he 

was  wrong. 
He  did  this  of  his  own  free  wilL 
He  works  for  money. 
They  received  him  out  of  charity. 
To  lose  sne's  temper. 


On  wf  6urh  rtpen  40  CM^pn* 

Aonu6  40  Tor6,  ^lo  7  eaci  se  oct*- 

jocb  HI  04Bor6  n^HB. 
9to  cjyiiiocb  40  siLmero  npi6uTUi. 
8to  iio  saci  He  Kadieicfl. 
y  nesi  Mfi  sack  opdcbOa. 
RaK6e  lan  40  ^ro  jriio. 
40  PosMecTi^  XpBCTtfsa. 
Oei  HHTln  40  KOBq&. 
40  cer6  (^Toro)  M'icTa. 
On  ixan  40  4ep^a. 


Oat  of^  from,  for,        IIsi. 


On  B^men  in  40117. 

En  9tov6  osi  8aK«>^£ni,  tto  on  ae 

opasi. 
On  C4'iian  ho  mn  4^pot  luu. 
Obi  paOdraerL  m  ni&rii. 
Bro  np^nsiB  m  Miiocia. 
Buxo4ihi  in  ce04. 


Between,  amidst, )     M6]RAy,     MeiRi,     npov^Kiy^ 
-^i^ong,  )  npoM^HTB,  (implying  di- 

rection or  motion). 

The  water  penetrated  between  the       M^aK4y  4^n  npoBBciia  B04i- 

planks. 
I  fell  among  strangers.  f  nonln  m^b47  BesBasdaiirk 

Obs.  1. — lAeMXY,  when  not  implying  direction  or  motioDi 
governs  the  instrumental  case. 


Along, 
I  walked  along  the  shoTBi 


Baojb. 

fl  Tfiin  B4on  ptil 
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Instead  of,  for. 

He  took  this  book  instead  of  that 


one. 


Instead  of  learning  his  lessons,  he 

is  plajing. 
Will  you  go  there  for  me  ! 

Within. 

His  house  is  within  tlie  fortification. 

Out  of,  beyond,  outside. 

The  fortifications  are  outside  the 

town. 
He  is  out  of  his  wits. 


Bm^o. 

Obi  B8&n  hf  letfry  Birftcro  toI. 

BM-icTO  Tor6  *RO0i  ynAih  ypuKH,  ohi 

Brp&en. 
XoTihe  noftTH  174^  urtcio  MOfliT 

Bflvrpft. 

Br6  Aom  Baxd^sTCfl  Bayrptf  yKp^nid- 
HlJL 

Bh^. 

yiptu^Bif  Bax64fTca  mt  r6poAa* 


Beside,  hj,  near,        Boaii,  no^ji. 


He  is  sitting  beside  me. 
They  liTe  next  to  us. 
His  gardenia  near  the  village. 
I  waa  riding  and  he  was  running 
alongside  of  me. 

Except,  besides, 

There  was  no  one  except  you  in  our 

house. 
I  eat  nothing  but  bread. 
Without  joking. 

By,  past. 

He  passed  by  our  house. 

About,  roundj 

We  went  ronnd  the  garden. 
He  lives  somewhere  near  th<i  forest. 
We  were  waiting  fur  about  two 
hours. 


Obi  cB4^rb  tdut  MeBli.  ' 

OflB  BtBB^  sdut  flaci. 

Br6  caji  ndAMt  4epeBflB. 

fl  tzaji  BepxdBTfc.  a  on  ti%mixh 

Udlit  HCHi. 

EpOMi. 

Rp6irt  Bad  y  Baci  BflKor6  n€  dujo. 

II  Bfl<ier6  Be  tm  Bp6Ht  uMa. 

H&MO. 

Obi  men  HiMO  B^ero  A^iia. 

Okojo. 

Mu  oOonMii  6rojio  c&4a. 

Obi  xflBen  rAi-ro  34  bcb  dRoio  itca. 

Mu  0KB4iifl  diojo  4Byii  H9c6n. 
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Aroundi 

There  b  not  a  single  garden 'around 
the  town. 

A  dense  fog  hangs  round  the  moon- 
tain  peak. 


They  went  away  Irom  ns. 

From  the  house  to  the  forest. 

He  fell  ill  from  trouble. 

A  remedy  against  head-aehe. 

He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing 

from  joy. 
From  year  to  year. 
From  day  to  day. 
He  dismissed  him  from  his  ser?iee. 

Behind;  from  behind. 

He  was  walking  behind  me. 
He  attacked  him  from  behind. 

Upon,  over, 

He  put  a  fur  coat  over  his  firoek- 

ooat. 
We  saw  hun  upon  the  water. 

After,  afterwards, 

He  came  after  me. 

After  having  written,  he  rose. 


Before,  formerly. 

He  came  before  yon. 

Against,  opposite, 

He  went  against  the  enemy. 


f  BicpyrL,  BOKpyrB. 
(.OKpecTii  (seldom  used). 

BoBp^n  r6po4a  etn  bi  oxHortfcdji 
Ospecn  r<5pBofl  sepmiBU  BBcinrro- 


From,  out  of,  l^ince.        On,  oxo. 


Oni  ymiA  on  saci. 

Or*  40iiy  a6  j*cy. 

Ofli  sadojiji  orb  8a66ra. 

MsiipcTBO  on  nuoBB6i  66ii. 

Obi  Be  saaii  ^10  xiiaA  on  p&- 

40CTB. 
foAi  6n  ro4y. 
4eab  oTo  4bs. 
Obi  eM^  oTKaaiLn  on  vicn. 

noaa^ft,  C3&i(H. 

On  m&n  no3a4tf  mobI. 
Obi  Bao^  bs  Ber6  C3&4i. 

IIOB^pxi. 

Obi  Ba4in  m^y  nos^pxi  CDpryti 

Hu  tAjctim  ero  noa^pxi  »xU. 

nddt. 

Owh  npflmgn  n6cjt  nesl. 

OBib  BCTSJi  ndcjt  lord  Ban  aaai- 

np£3R4e(of  time). 

On  npimgn  np^B4e 


HpoTHBi,    npoTHBy    (move* 

ment). 
Obi  meii  npdnn  Beopllrau . 
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Against^  opposite, 

He  tivas  opposite  our  bouse. 
On  the  oontrary. 

For  the  sake  of. 

He  senres  for  honour's  sake. 
He  did  it  for  your  sake. 
Therefore,  on  that  aooount. 
For  God's  sake. 


HanpoTHBij      HacynpoTHBx, 
(rest). 

Obi  sssen  eanporiin  (or  sac^npo- 

TBBi)  eaci. 
Hanpdrui. 

Obi  ciym&j-b  p&4B  h^ctb. 
Obi  CAtJaii  ko  p^a  Baci. 
Her6  pa4B,  cer6  pa4B. 
6<5ra  p^B. 


Obs.   2. — 4'ifl  is  generally  used  instead  of  pa^n :  the 
latter,  if  used,  is  usually  placed  after  the  noun 


Above,  in  addition  to, 
Besides, 

This  IS  ahove  his  understanding. 
He  bought  for  bim  two  books  be- 
sides.     ^ 

To  the  middle,  among, 

He  steered  the  ship  amidst  reefe. 

The  monument  is  erected   in  the 

middle  of  the  square. 
In  broad  day. 

From,  since,  about. 

From  this  place  up  to  that  place 
they  measured  the  distance. 

He  was  absent  from  the  Ist  of  May 
to  the  5th  of  June. 

We  worked  from  morning  till  evening. 

U  was  raining  from  five  till  six. 


(    Cfiepxi. 


8to  CB^pxi  er6  noBiTin. 

On  KjuAi-h  euf  cBepzi  Toro  b  av^ 

BB^FB. 

rilocpeAA,  (movement). 
(CpcAA,  (rest). 

Obi  npoBejTb  Rop^&n  nocpe^d  bo4« 

B64BUZI  KriHHeB. 
n&HaTBBKi  nocTdBiefii  cpeAB    djo- 

ma.(B. 
1Iocpc.tiS  oijaro  4Bfl. 

Ch,  CO. 

Cb  £toto  Hicra  no  to  m^cto  obb  tii- 

rbpflJB  pa3CTo4Ble. 
On  6hirh  Bi  OTi^qst  ct  o^pnaro 

Mail  no  niioe  Ii6flB. 
Mu  paddruB  ci  yrpii  ao  B^<iepa. 
4os4b  m&ii  ci  niTaro  ao  mecTaro 
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He  took  tbe  book  from  the  table. 
He  took  the  hat  off  his  head. 
He  changed  his  seat. 
The  boat  rolled  from  side  to  side. 
From  day  to  day  and  from  hoar  to 

hour  we  expected  him. 
On  Tuesday  nighL 
Between  the  Ist  and  2nd  day  of  the 

month. 
He  died  of  grief. 
He  did  it  with  my  consent* 
His  estate  was  sold  by  anction. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say. 
They  lost  their  way. 
He  went  out. 
On  all  sides. 
He  knocked  me  down. 
Since  then  we  saw  him  no  more. 


On  Bsm  KB^ry  co  croii. 
Obi  CBETk  ci  roiosu  nuiny. 
Obi  nepectn  oo  cr^ia  Ha  ct^jv 
JdAKa  laH&iacb  ci  <k>iy  b<  Oocv 
Go  4Ba  Hi  ABEi  m  ci  Yiicy  aa  ^an 

MU  er6  oxBjiiii. 
Bi  Boii  00  BT6pBBKa  Ba  cp^jiy. 
Cfc  n^psaro  aa  nopde  hmcz&, 

Ojn  ^epi  c%  r6pf . 

Obi  uiiarL  6to  ci  aoerd  oorjicli. 

HHiflie  er6  apdAaao  ci  iioioti4. 

Ci  DOSiOJ^Hii  cxasin. 

Osi  cOibsa  cfc  nyri. 

Obi  y^m&ii  co  4Bop&. 

Co  BCfeXlCTOpdBl. 

Obi  cdHJi  neuA  ch  Bon. 

Cb  rtxi  nopi  HU  er6  dCite  yse  u 

BH4&1B. 


Obs.  2. — Cb  governs  also  the  accusative  and  the  instr. 


At,  near,  beside,  by, 

He  lives  at  his  father's* 
Siie  has  white  hands. 
Our  house  lies  by  the  river. 
He  sits  by  the  window. 
I  waited  for  him  at  the  door. 
His  field  lies  quite  close  to  the 
forest. 


y. 

Obi  SBB&n  y  tyrnL 
Pftitt  J  Bei  Ctiii, 
Hami  <|on  ctohti  y  pteu. 
Obi  CB4^n  y  osb<. 
fl  02EB4lii  er6  y  Asepeit. 
Udje  et6  j  ciMaro  jica. 


Pkepositions  Governing  the  Dative. 


To,  towards,  for, 


He  came  to  me. 

We  touched  the  shore. 

We  arrived  there  towards  evefiingi 

He  went  to  mass. 

The  enemies  met  face  to  fnce. 

Luve  of  one*8  native  couuti^. 


El,  BO. 

Oni  Dpamdii  ro  mb*!. 
Mu  npHsaJiijfl  si  6^perf. 
Uu  npltiaiB  Ty4a  K^  seiepy- 
Obi  nouiili'&  bo  oOtjst. 
Bparii  comitfcb  jui|6hi  n  nr(f' 
AKA6Bb  El  OT^vecTiy. 
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] 


He  is  invited  to  dinner. 
He  sought  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel. 
I  was  going  towards  the  palace. 
This  becomes  her. 

On,  npon,  over/ 
At,  for. 

We  took  a  walk  in  the  fields. 
He  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
I  wandered  about  in  the  world. 
The  soldiers  fired  at  the  besiegers. 
How  much  is  it  a  pound  t 
One  shilling  a  pound. 
We  were  there  in  the  morning* 
They  selected  the  apples  for  their 

size,  and  the  handkerchief^  for 

their  quality. 
He  acted  in  this  affair  conseien- 

tionaly. 
He  is  the  first  in  his  class  for  good 

behaTiour. 
He  is  the  oldest  In  years  and  the 

highest  in  rank  of  all  here. 
They  dress  according  to  the  fashion. 
He  counted  on  his  fingers. 
We  used  to  live  there  for  weeks  at 

a  time. 
I  was  travelling  by  land  and  he  by 


The  post  arrives  every  Tuesday. 
He  is  clad  in  summer  attire. 
They  are  walking  two  by  two. 
He  serves  in  the  artillery. 
According  to  my  opinion. 

Obs.  8. — Ho  governs  also 

positional  cases. 

Contrary,  against,  *) 
In  spite  of,  \ 

He  acted  against  common  sense. 


On  npirjamdn  n  o&ixf» 
OiTfc  HCiin  npe;(i6ra  n  cc6p'B. 
g  meii  BO  ABOPR^* 
9to  eA  n  M^J> 

Do. ' 

Uu  ryjAii  tt6  oono. 
On  noTpeoiLrv  Menii  no  nmf, 
fl  CTp&BCTBOBaji  n6  CBtry. 
CoJA^ni  CTp^iiH  no  ocas4&ioii)aM'ft 
Do  Hen  sa  ♦yerL  T 
Uo  miijJiHHry  sa  «yim. 
Ku  6^1  Tajfi  noyrp^. 
OuA  Budsplii  A6A0KE  no  WAfHuaif 
a  luaTsi  no  4o6poTi.      'f 

On  vh  dron  A'ii'fe  noerynlij'b  no 

coBicii. 
On  n  u&cct  n^psuft  no  noBe^^- 

BtB). 

Orb  B4tcb  CT^pmlfl  no  jtraMi  n  no 

HiSHy. 
Oui  04lbB^iDTCii  no  u6x^. 
Obi  ciBTlii  no  naJbqan. 
Mu  x£iH  Tan  no  Be4iiBn. 

11  ixtun  no  cyxdiiy  nyrii,  a  on  n^ 

Mopn. 
nd^ira  npnx64nTfc  no  BT^pBBBan. 
On  04tBieTCfl  no  jirBeny. 
Osi  14^  nd  4Ba  n  ^nxh. 
On  cijmBTh  no  aprnij^piH. 
Ho  Moen^  iBtain. 

the  accusative  and  the  pre- 


BonpcRil. 

Ovh  itocTyoBA   BOopeRii   ajpuBOSiy 
eiiiiicjy. 


B  H 
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He   did   it  against   all   sense  of 

decency. 
He  married  contrary  to  his  father's 

wishes. 

To  receive,  to  take. 

We  used  to  receire  bioL 
lie  lias  taken  the  medicine. 

To  fortify. 
To  protect, 

Impregnable,  HenpscT^nHUi. 
N'aval,  HopcR6ll,  «j(5TCKill. 
A  rampart,  sail. 


OHi84tjaj^  ^BonpetiSirpiiiS^m' 

Owb  meBijKM  Bonpexii  seiiBlD  wai 
orqa 

CTIpHHflMaTb,  I.  I. 

(IIpHHiTb,  I.  6. 

Mu  npHBiMliH  er6. 
Obi  opiiBflXb  JtK&pcrso. 

yRp'^ni^Tb,  p.  a.  VKptnirB. 
SamnmaTb,  p.  a.  samHTUTb. 

Impassable,  BenpoTojiiiiHifl. 
A  forester,  JiCBH^Ill. 
Truthfulness,  4ocTOBtpHocn. 


Exercise  CXXIV. 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  the  frontier  ? — ^About  fifty  miles. 
From  what  do  you  conclude  that  he  is  lazy  f — ^From  the 
fact  that  he  learns  his  lesson  only  by  (hsi)  compulsion. 
For  whom  are  these  illuminations  being  prepared  ? — For 
the  new  governor  of  the  town. — Does  he  drink  wine  ? — He 
drinks  nothing  except  water. — When  did  you  arrive  here? 
I  came  here  before  spring  and  will  stay  here  till  next 
spring. — Has  the  enemy  much  of  an  army? — He  has  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  men. — Against  whom  have  yoa 
fought  ? — I  fought  against  the  Hungarians  in  the  year  1849. 
When  going  to  the  war  did  you  pass  by  our  village  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  it  now,  but  as  your  village  lies  near  the  river 
along  which  our  regiment  went,  it  is  probable  that  we  did 
pass  it. — The  letter  sent  from  my  brother  to  his  friend  did 
not  reach  him. — What  did  he  get  ill  from  ? — He  got  ill 
from  trouble. — Take  a  seat  near  me,  and  I  will  take  a  pen 
and  write  you  a  prescription  for  fever. — Do  not,  however. 
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take  this  medicine  after  dinner,  and  to-morrow  during  the 
mornings  if  jou  are  not  better,  come  to  me  again. — Is  this 
town  well  fortified  ? — On  all  sides  it  is  defended  by  im- 
pregnable batteries  and  ramparts,  and,  besides  that,  on  one 
side  it  is  protected  by  lofty  mountains  impassable  for  troops. 
Up  to  which  day  of  the  month  will  you  be  in  town  ? — From 
the  second  to  the  tenth. — ^The  bird  flew  from  the  cage  to 
the  table. — Will  your  sons  return  soon  ? — ^We  expect  them 
every  hour. — ^At  what  time  are  you  going  out  ? — About 
nine,  or  at  twenty  minutes  to  two. — Since  what  o^clock 
have  you  been  waiting  for  him  ? — I  have  been  waiting  for 
him  since  half-past  eight. — He  was  waiting  for  you  from 
three  to  five  o'clock. 

Exercise  OXXV. 

To  whom  did  he  apply  f — He  applied  to  his  chief — Which 
of  these  two  roads  leads  to  the  forester's  house  ? — When 
you  come  to  the  nearest  village,  turn  to  the  right  and  go 
straight  up  to  the  river ;  there,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  you 
will  see  on  a  hillock  the  forester's  house  ,*  so  you  cannot  now 
lose  your  way. — ^While  taking  a  walk  in  the  fields  and 
enjoying  the  pleasant  evening  air  we  came  to  a  little  house 
lying  (cro  iTb)  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. — Is  it  true  that  the 
rich  banker  is  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  naval 
oflScer  ? — There  is  such  a  rumour  in  town,  but  I  could  not 
answer  for  its  truthfulness. — Prom  which  battery  did  the 
enemy  fire  at  your  troops  ? — He  fired  at  us  from  his  ships, 
in  spite  of  their  heavy  (cHwibHbifi)  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
Did  he  act  according  to  your  orders  ? — No,  he  acted  con- 
trary to  my  orders. — How  are  you  going  abroad  ? — From 
here  to  town  we  are  going  by  rail,  and  thence  by  sea. — Does 
he  go  to  church  every  Sunday  ? — He  goes  to  church  not 
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only  on  Sunday^  bat  on  week  days. — At  how  much  per 
foot  do  yon  buy  this  mahogany  f — ^At  two  shillings  and 
threepence  per  foot. — ^In  what  order  did  the  soldiers  march  7 
They  marched  six  in  a  row. 


SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON. 
niecTMeciTB  BTop6i  yp6Ki. 


PfiBPOSmONS  GOVEBNINO  THB  ACCUSATIVS. 


Into^  in,  to,  at. 

He  went  into  the  garden. 

1  am  going  to  Vienna. 

]  came  on  Monday  in  the  afternoon^ 

and  he  came  atone  in  the  after* 

noon. 
We  came  in  time. 
His  house  is  a  two  storied  oncb 
1  will  write  this  in  one  hour. 
He  tore  the  handkerchief  to  pieces. 
We  believe  in  God. 
To  look  through  spectacles. 
He  set  out  on  a  journey. 
To  speak  through  the  noM, 
To  play  at  cards. 
To  give  a  deposit. 
To  agree  thoroughly. 
To  paint  black. 

He  put  his  head  out  of  his  window. 
A  seat  in  the  theatre  at  two  roubles. 
It  u  seven  times  as  high. 
To  sell  at  a  loss. 
I  translated  word  for  word. 
Uis  sister  resembles  her  &ther. 


Bi,  BO  (movement). 

On  Dondn  n  cajiv 
11  ixf  n  Btay. 

a  npiizaji  n  nwejfiihBmt%  n  odi- 
4eH^  a  on   n  laci  no  bo- 

■u  npumjii  n  n6py. 

Er6  4on  n  aba  sr&xa. 

I  Hanini^  ha  si  ^acv 

Obi  aaopilii  njaidn  n  STCii. 

Uu  sipyeMi  n  66ra. 

Cnorpin  n  OHiii. 

Ohi  nycT^ica  n  AOp^. 

rOBOpATb  n  BWTb. 

Hrp&n  n  K&pru. 
4aTb  n  aa^^Ton. 
ffiHTfc  4yni&  n  Afrnj, 
Rp^HTb  n  ^gpeyn  Kp&cicy. 
Obi  BiucyByji  rdiosy  n  oih6. 
tficTo  n  leiTpt  n  avl  pyftii. 
9to  n  ceMb  pan  uEime. 
IIpo4&Tb  n  yO^Ton. 
B  nepeB^'Ji  cj6bo  n  u^M. 
EM  cecTp&  n  0Tii4« 
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He  is  in  lore  with  her* 

A  room  six  yards  long. 

A  battalion  a  thousand  men  strong* 

[nonejamp. 

In  time  of  peaee* 

He  died  a  year  afterwards  to  the 

very  day. 
The  windows  loolc  into  the  garden* 
He  looked  out  of  the  window* 
Onee  a  week. 
Twiee  a  year. 
He  fired  at  him. 
A  battalion  is  drawn  up  in  line* 
A  book  fdio  size. 
Ue  puts  me  down  as  nothing  at  alL 


On  uwUUn  n  leS. 

KdMBaia  ;iihh6io  n  mecn  ipAon* 

Barandn  n  T^csiy  nejosisv 

Bi  OMtvk  npuMdsv 

Bo  Bp^u  nips. 

Obi  fueph  ro4i  cnynri  4eB&  n  mmh, 

Okbb  vuiSAm  wh  cftA'b. 

On  CHorprftn  n  okb6. 

Pasi  n  fle4ijD* 

4Ba  pisa  Bi  roAi* 

Obi  BifiicTp'Liflii  Bi  Rer6. 

BaTBAdBi  nocTp6eBi  wh  linli,^ 

KBiira  n  incn. 

Obi  HOBi  bb  bo  hto  Be  ct^bti. 


Obs.  1. — ^Nouns  desigpaating  state  or  rank  of  a  person, 
when  preceded  by  btl,  are  put  in  the  plural,  and  being  in 
this  case  treated  as  collective  nouns  take  the  inflexion  of 
the  nominative,  as : 


He  ts  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major* 
Ue  took  her  for  a  wife. 
They  elected  him  as  their  chief* 
He  enlisted  for  a  soldier* 


Obi  BpoB8Be4Soi  n  iiaftdpu. 
Ofli  BSHJi  ee  ce&k  n  s6bu. 
Oai  BA6pa4fl  er6  ceoi  n  sa^^aBBBi 
Obi  sanBC&iCB  n  coMini. 


Behind,  beyond,  for,       3a  (movement). 


He  went  ont  of  the  gate* 

We  are  going  abroad. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand. 

He  always  espouses  the  cause  of  the 

innocent. 
He  took  vengeance  on  him  for  the 

offence. 
I  live  three  miles  olt 
This  took  phwean  hour  ago— •  week 

ago. 


Obi  B^flien  sa  Bopdnu 

Ku  tAem  sa  rpaaiqy. 

On  Bssnk  er6  zk  pysy. 

Obi  Bcer^  BacTyn&eicB  sa  Besia- 

aaro. 
Owb  wf  oTOHCT^n  8a  May* 

fl  mnf  8&  Tpi  ii4iB. 
8to  cjyiijock  84  nan  B^pe^r^  cmm«^ 
t&fle^n* 
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He  paid  him  twop«iie«  for  »  pound 
of  flour. 

I  bought  a  pound  of  floor  for  two- 
pence. 

He  is  tuned  forty. 

They  began  dinner. 

He  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

She  got  married  to  him. 

He  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
her. 

Let  us  go  out  of  town. 

They  mistoolK  him  for  me* 


Ohi  saoiaTin  aa  ♦yer^  vyn  j|b 

n^Hca. 
II  lyniii  ♦yen  Myia  sa  jisa  otea. 

Eh^  Ym^  8&  copon  4tn. 
Ob^  ciifl  8a  GTOJX. 
Obi  xsaTiLicfl  sa  nm&ry. 
Oa&  Bl^nua  dk  ify»i  aa  aero. 
Obi  CB^iaercfl  sa  aelS. 

DoijieMi  8H  ropoji. 
Et6  npAaaii  sa  iieo^ 


On,  upon^ 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair. 

I  turned  to  the  east 

He  went  into  the  field. 

I  went  down  on  my  knees. 

I  looked  at  him. 

I  shall  go  to  Paris  rii  Calais. 

He  entrusted  me  with  a  commission. 

On  the  following  day. 

In  future. 

I  purchased  ten  roubles  worth  of 

cloth. 
He  is  on  a  year's  leare  of  absence. 
Togo  to  work,  to  war. 
CKve  me  some  money  for  tobacco. 
He  divided  it  into  three  parts. 
Your  coat  is  longer  than  mine  by  a 

foot. 
Pray  partake  of  this. 
He  bought  it  for  ready  money. 
I  sued  him. 
It  came  into  his  mind. 
At  lengthy  at  last. 
At  last  I  have  finished. 
He  ran  to  help  him. 
He  gave  him  some  money  for  drink. 


Ha  (moTement). 

Obi  ctii  Ba  cryn. 

fl  oOpar^ca  Ba  socrdn. 

Obi  nom^Ji  bh  noie. 

II  craji  Ba  ROjiaa. 

II  cMOTptii  aa  Bord. 

fl  notxY  n  napim  aa  Rai6. 

Owh  Boajoffiilii  aa  aer6  nopyq^ici 

Ha  Apyr6ik  A<^Bb. 

Ha  0^4yBiee  sp^vs. 

fl  aynin  cyaaa  aa  4^sii»  pytU^ 

Oai  ora^BieBi  b&  rojcy. 
lATii  Ba  pa66Tyy  aa  aoMa^. 
Aafl  MBt  4^Berk  aa  Tatf&rb. 
Oai  pMAtiun  in  bh  rpa  ^tkcn, 
Bami  dopT^n  aa  «yTi  Aiaattie  w>* 

er6. 
R^mattTe  aa  a^op^Bbe  i 
Oai  ayaAii  aa  aajasBus  4&kri. 
fl  apoc^Ji  aa  aer6. 
Ea^  npanu6  aa  yaK 
Haaoa^qi. 

Ha  c^jy  fl  0R6B<iBjn. 
Obi  apaMatin  ai  aea^  aa  odaoapb 
Obi  ABi'L  ea^  aa  idABy. 
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Obs.  2. — Ea  governs  also  the  prepositional. 


Against^ 

He  straek  the  table  with  his  fist 

He  leant  against  the  wall. 

We  are  separated  by  a  party-wall. 

She  was  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
her  betrothed. 

Now  it  is  daylight  at  six  o'clock, 
and  last  month  at  that  hour  we 
got  op  by  candle-light 

He  makes  a  bet 


0,  o&b>  o6o. 

Obi  TA&pui  lyjaBdm  o0i  croii. 
Obi  onepcfl  00%  criay. 

II  SBB^  Cl  BBMl  601  CTfesy. 

Obs  DDja  (khk  pyBy  ci  CBOiixi  aceHB- 
x6mi. 

Ten^pk  vh  mecn  lac^Bi  yat^  cb^tjo, 
a  w%  np6BUon  Htcaift  o6i  ^ry 
n6py  Mu  BcraBiiB  npB  cation. 

OflTk  Ob^Tca  00%  8aBj64^ 


Obs.  S. — 0  governs  also  the  prepositional  case. 

Under,  beneath,  below,  II041  (movement). 

In  answer  to  the  question : 

a.  "WHiTHBa? 

He  took  shelter  ander  the  roof.  Obi  yap^ica  noAi  cptfaii). 

He  threw  the  book  onder  the  table.        Obi  0p^B4i  aailry  0041  croii. 
They  deaeended  the  hill  at  a  walk*        Oaii  nuii  0641  ropy  m^rONi. 

log  pace. 
The  enemy  drew  near  to  the  Ibr-        HeBpfiiTejk   no^CTynili'b   0041  ap'i- 

nocn. 

6.  When? 

Obi  nplixajfi  uosh  ^rpo. 
Obi  vktA&rh  0041  dceai. 


He  arrived  aboat  morning. 
He  wiU  set  off  about  autumn. 


C.   How  MUCH? 
He  is  getUng  on  to  forty.  Em^  ndxh  copoBi  4tr&. 

Obs.  4. — IIo4i  when  implying  rest  governs  the  instr. 


Up  to,  on. 


Do. 


He  went  into  the  water  up  to  his       Obi  aom^j'k  vk  ^xi  no  aojtao. 
knee.. 
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I  meunmd  up  to  this  point. 
Each  one  receiyed  a  rouble. 
They  live  on  the  other  tide  of  the 

river. 
He  is  standing  on  my  rights 

About, 

He  is  about  my  size. 

A  grain  as  small  as  a  pin's  head* 

1  stayed  there  for  about  a  week. 

Of,  about. 

He  spoke  aside. 
He  spoke  of  yoo. 

Through, 

The  water  sinks  through  the  paper. 
The  light  comes  through  the  gUss 

door. 
The  grass  is  seen  through  the  fence. 

Through,  by, 

He  rode  across  the  field  and  I  went 

over  the  bridge. 
He  jumped  across  the  ditch* 
I  will  come  in  an  hour's  time. 
We  advertised  it  in  the  papers. 
I  sent  it  by  a  servant. 
In  a  hundred  years  from  to-day. 

To  tuck  up,  to  turn  up, 
To  make  an  offer,  to  ask  in 
marriage. 

To  rush  after, 

To  take  a  situation. 

To  mend. 


fl  onitpm  no  irro  vtcio. 
Ri»4yll  nojyHSj-fc  no  pytiit. 
ObA  bib^  no  ry  cr^posy  ptsi 

Obi  CToArb  no  npasyn  p;^Ky. 

Ci. 

Obi  p6cTon  c%  ven^. 
8epH6  (n»  Oyj(iso<iBy»  roj^BBy. 
fl  np66ujrk  nn  n  utxijuD. 

IIpo    (used  instead  of  Ai>} 

for  or  0,  o6i,  about). 

Obi  roBopiiji  opo  ceCi. 
Obi  roBopiuii  npo  saci. 

CkB03I>. 

Boja  BpoTeR&er&  cinon  6yn&ry. 
Csfrb  opoBBKiieTb  CBBOBk  creEjIiyv 

4Bepb. 
S^jeflb  MBABk  cBBon  saOdpv 

^pearh,  H^pearb. 

Obi  txan  ^^pesi  ndie,  a  fl  ^^fsn 

nocn. 
Obi  nepenpArsyn  ^^pen  pon. 
fl  npB4^  i^pen  <iaci. 
Mu  oOiiBiLifl  ^epen  ras^ni. 
fl  nocJHJi  i^pen  cjyry. 
H^pe3«  CTO  itn  on  cerd  jtBfl« 

3acy<iHBaTb,  p.  a.  sacyiiTB. 
rCsaTaTbCfl  3a,         "^  with  the 
( IIocBaTaTbCfl,  p.  a.  j     ace. 
(  Epocirbcfl  aa,     ")   with  the 
(  EpocHTbCfl,  p.  a.  5      instr. 

BaoHMaTbCfl,  p.  a.  BaHBTbcs. 

Hbb  JTb,  p.  a.  ooiBBsn 
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To  erect  Coopya&n,  p.  a.  coopTX^n. 

To  give  leave  of  abaenee.  Oinycsan,  p.  a.  ornycTiiTb. 

To  tear.  AP^^h  P*  '^  pasojtpaTb,  Haojpan. 

A  range  of  mountains.  I^tob  ropi. 

A  great  generaL  CjaBouil  noiBOB^jeirfc. 

Uupleasantneas,  HenpliTHOcn.  I      An  instructor,  BaCTABHork 

A  cheat  of  drawers,  koikSai*  I      A  ditch,  poBi. 


Exercise  CXXVI. 

•Did  he  enter  the  room  ? — He  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 

room  already. — Were  there  many  guests  there? — There 

were  about  ten  men. — Were  they  a  long  time  in  building 

this  shed  ? — ^They  were  about  a  week  building  it. — What 

have  you  torn  your  coat  against? — Against  a  nail. — ^Take 

it  to  the  tailor  towards  evening,  but  do  not  pay  him  for 

mending  it,  as  he  owes  me  about  ten  roubles. — On  the 

rioht  there  was  a  river  flowing,  and  on  the  left  a  range  of 

mountains  was  seen. — What  did  he  pay  for  the  horse  which 

he  bought  for  his  daughter  ? — It  cost  him  about  £300. 

Does  it  match  his  other  horse  in  size  ? — It  matches  his 

other  horse  both  in  size  and  colour. — If  you  want  to  wash 

yourself  turn  up  your  sleeves  to  the  elbow. — Have  you  been 

staying  long  in  town  ? — Since  the  5th  November. — Has 

your  brother  made  an  offer  to  our  neighbour's  daughter  ? — I 

know  that  he  is  in  love  with  her,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 

he  has  made  her  an  offer. — What  did  they  prize  him  for? 

For  diligence. — Has  the  tailor  been  here  ? — Yes,  the  tailor 

came  here  two  hours  ago. — Put  the  bracelet  on  the  table. 

It  is  lying  on  the  chest  of  drawers. — What  price  are  these 

cioTirs? — Threepence  each. — Did  he  get  leave  of  absence 

from  school  for  a  long  time  ? — ^For  two  days. 
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Exercise  CXXYII. 

Is  your  brother  tall  ? — He  is  about  my  uncle's  size. — ^We 
bave  snow  still  lying  in  March,  but  in  southern  countries 
about  this  time  the  fields  are  covered  with  g^ass. — ^Where 
did  tliis  little  dog  rush  to  after  the  kitten  ? — He  rushed 
after  it  under  the  table. — What  is  your  uncle's  age  ? — He 
is  getting  on  to  fifty. — Whither  did  he  throw  the  stone? 
He  threw  it  into  the  water. — What  did  you  hear  about  him  ? 
I  do  not  like  to  say  of  people  that  which  I  have  not  seen 
myself,  but  only  heard. — These  panes  are  so  dirty  that 
light  can  hardly  come  through  (npoHHKaTb)  them. — ^Afler 
having  crossed  the  bridge,  they  had  to  jump  across  a  deep 
ditch. — In  whose  memory  is  this  monument  erected? — In 
memory  of  the  great  general  Koutousoff. — When  will  he 
be  at  your  house  ? — In  five  days'  time. — ^Through  whom 
did  this  unpleasantness  arise  (bJiiItb)  ? — ^Through  him. 
What  are  they  doing  ? — ^They  are  playing  at  cards. — Whom 
do  you  take  as  your  instructor? — Your  former  teacher. 
Was  he  wounded  ? — Yes,  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg. 
Whom  do  you  take  as  your  witness  ? — I  take  you  as  my 
witness. — What  is  your  brother  doing  now  ? — He  took  a 
situation  as  clerk. 


SIXTY-THIED    LESSON. 

niecTMecarb  Tp^iiil  yp6irb. 

Fbepositions  Governing  the  Insthumental. 

Beyond,  behind^       3a. 
In  answer  to  the  question 

Where? 

The  sea  is  beyond  the  hilla.  Vope  Bft  ropiwa. 

I  stand  behind  the  house,  II  ctOid  aa  4u«on. 
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On  whose  account? 


The  delay  m  caiued  by  him  alone. 
One  heam  nothing  for  the  noise. 
Why  did  yon  not  come  t 
Becanae  it  was  impoauble. 


3a  Hiin  ojHiSsii  ocrandBRa. 
8a  oi^MOMi  OHierd  ae  cji^meo. 
3a  itMi  TU  ne  dpiiin&ji  ? 
8a  Tf  Ml  HTO  nejbdi. 


At  what? 


Ha  was  sitting  at  his  work. 
He  was  sitting  at  his  meal 


Obi  CR4'ii'b  sa  paduTOi>« 
Obi  CBAtJi'h  8a  croj^iii. 


Behind  oe  aptbe,  whom  oe  what  ? 


Walk  behind  me. 
Shot  after  shot  is  heard. 
He  went  to  find  a  doctor* 


Crvn&llTe  aa  iib<5k>. 

Ciiimen'b  B^cTirfcii  3a  B^crirtjon. 

Ohi  nouieji  sa  46rtopoiii. 


Foe  what  pueposb  ?   (used  instead  of  J^ia). 


Why  are  yon  here  ! 
Ou  my  owu  business. 

Over,  on,  upon. 

The  bird  hovers  over  her  nest. 
I  experienced  it  myself. 
The  rock  overhangs  the  water. 
He  gets  the  upper  hand  of  him. 
We  laughed  at  him. 
They  gained  a  victory    over 
enemy. 


the 


Under,  underneath, 

The  bird  built  her  nest  beneath  the 

roof. 
The  dog  is  lying  under  the  table. 
He  is  known  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
She  was  under  his  protection. 


3a  Htxi  TU  84tcb. 
8a  CBoiivi  4'iiOMi. 

nriiiia  ier&eTB  na^i  rBta^^Mi. 
fl  HcnuT^i  ^To  Ba4i  co66m, 
CRaj4  Bi^craBBjiacb  oaai  B04di>. 
Obi  deperii  Bepxi  Ha4'b  BHm. 
Mu  CMtiiaBCb  Ba4i  bbmi. 
Oflii  04epiKajH  ooOt4y  fla4i  Beopli- 

HoAT*  (implying  rest). 
Etiqa  cbbj&  rBt346  0041  spiSicieft. 

Co6(iRa  jeiRUTb  no4X  CTOidui, 

Obi  B3BtCTeBl  0041  UMCBeMl  IIlM^ia* 

Obi  CTo^ji  0041  ropuiu. 
Oiia  Ctuk  0041  erd  saiitiiTOii. 
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In  front  of,  before. 


There  is  a  garden  before  the  houe. 

He  sUxid  in  front  of  me. 

He  has  the  preference  orer  him. 

He  woke  up  before  daylight. 

Between,  among,  amidst. 


He  is  ntting  between  us. 

The  difference  between  good  and 

evil. 
Among  plants  some  are  medicinal 

and  some  poisonous. 
During  business  hours  he  did  not 

like  talking. 
In  the  meantime. 
Whilst 

With, 

He  rode  with  a  guide  and  I  withoat 
one. 

Come  to  us  with  your  wife. 

He  did  it  with  our  assistance. 

France  borders  on  Germany. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  birth- 
day. 

I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

I  have  no  money  by  me. 

Yes,  sir ;  no,  sir. 


IIpeAi*,    nepe^TB,    (imply-in^ 
rest). 

n^peo  4<>iion  Haz6j|BTca  ca^v 

On  CTO^ji  npe^o  mhok). 

On  BM-icn   npeiM^ecTBO  npej'i 

Bin. 
Obi  npocB;^Jca  npe^ib  pascsinHrk 

H^iMy*      uevb     (implying! 
rest). 

Owh  CB4iin  m^mxf  b&bb. 
Pasjiiie  B^SAy  4oCpurfc  b  aiOBi. 

MCmjcf  pacrdBlsBB  Bax64iTCB  irfeLfe^ 

BUI  B  S40BliTUfl. 

M<^ji4y  Aiiinan  ooi  bo  iw6£n  paart- 

B&pBsan. 
UOmMY  Ttwh. 
H^»Ay  TfeMi  Bark 

Gi,  (opposed  to  6e3i). 

On  izajn  n  BpoBOxaTinn,  as  <Se» 

nposoBcfiTaro. 
npltamallTe  n  Bavi  <rb  kob6d. 
On  CAistun  in  ci  Bamen  novombv 
^paHDfs  rpaoAiBn  c%  TepB&aieA. 
fl  no34pABBA  er6  co  ab^bi  er6  pox- 

A^bU. 
fl  er(S  BOBciBX  Be  bbjUd. 
Co  mb6d  A^Bsn  Bfin. 

4ft*Gl ;     BftllHM. 


Pbeposition  Govbeninq  thb  Prepositional. 


In^  at, 

I  live  in  London. 

He  is  endowed  with  great  capacities. 


Bi  (implying  rest), 
fl  mvtf  n  Jl6BMont, 

Bl  OeBl  OolbUlffl  CflOCdOaOCTB. 
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1«  is  in  debt. 
;,     3e  waB  caught  in  the  aet  of  stealing. 

%.t  the  head  of  the  anny, 

EJe  is  invited. 
:'  We  were  made  fools  of. 

*  He  stood  before  ladies  with  his  hat 

and  gloves  on. 
He  wears  spectacles, 

•  He  came  in  the  beginning  of  the 

year. 
W^hat  o'clock  is  it ! 
Just  struck  nine. 
Just  upon  two  o'clock. 
f    Hetween  twelve  and  one. 
.    He  arrived  in  the  early  part  of 
September. 
There  wiU  be  a  fine  harvest  this 
year. 


On  n  iojr&xi. 

Ohi  DoAvaiii  n  BOposcrrt. 

Bo  rjari  Bdlcsa. 

Oni  odaBaRi  n  rdcri. 

Hu  ociiiHCb  n  iypax^i. 

Ofli  CToiii  n^pe4i  4^aMH  n  nuin-fi 

■  wh  nep^^raaxi. 
On  n  o^K&xi. 
Ovb  npiteaii  n  Ba,H$uth  r64a. 

KoTiSpuS  <iaci. 

Bi  Haiait  40ciiTU&. 

BiopdB  n  Hcx64'ft. 

Bi  n^pBOMX  sac^. 

On  Dpiixaii  n  ndpBuxi  ndcjaxi 

cenTsOpi. 
Bi  B^HeiUHeiii  ro4^   0^4011  xopd- 

mac  KaTsa. 


On,  upon^  Ha,  (implying  rest). 


He  is  lying  on  a  sofa  npstaks. 
He  has  been  at  sea. 
There  are  stars  in  the  heavena 
I  am  in  the  service. 
The  soldier  is  on  sentry  dnty. 
We  were  in  the  open  air. 
Last  week. 

He  saw  a  good  many  things  in  his 
lifetime. 


Obi  CH4in  na  nopbx^  sa  4HB&rft. 

Ohi  cjyatHji  b&  Nopt. 

Ha  B^6t  3ria4u. 

JI  Baxo»;^cb  na  cifm6t, 

Coii4iin  cTotf Tb  na  lac&xi. 

Hu  6iuH  iia  B6a4yxt. 

Ha  np(5m.ioft  ne4tLit. 

Obi  bii4'Iui>  MBdroe  na  CBoe'Mi  Bts^. 


About,  concerning,         0. 


He  spoke  about  me. 
He  writes  upon  the  war. 
A  three-legged  stool. 
He  came  about  holiday-time. 

After,  according- 

On  entering  church. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander. 


Obi  roBopdji  o6o  Bnt. 
Obi  nuuieno  BoflB'b. 
Oryji  0  Tpt^xi  B^XKaxi. 
Obi  npitxaji  o  npu84HBEaxi. 

no. 

Ho  Bx64'ft  n  q^pfcROBb. 
n^  CB^pTH  AjeKcaB4pa. 
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The  Bon  inherited  the  estate  from 

his  father. 
She  lamented  her  late  hnsband. 
Ill  my  opinion. 

Near,  in  the  time  of, 

Su  Petersburg  lies  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Neva. 
A  parcel  was  sent  with  the  letter. 
He  is  a  servant  of  mine. 
This  happened  in  my  presence. 
In    the   reign    of   Alexander   the 

Second  the  peasants  were  freed 

frcim  serfdom. 
He  wa8  present  at  the  taking  of  the 

fortress. 
He  shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  it. 
He  is  at  his  hour  of  death. 

To  take  shelter, 
To  be  exposed, 

To  shudder. 

To  establish. 

To  view, 

To  take  a  stroll. 

To  reign,  qapcTnoBan. 

To  labour,  Tpy4^Tbc«« 

The  besieger,  ocaHiAHioniia. 

Want,  ncAocTdTOKi. 

Willingness,  oxora. 

A  dispatch)  AcnCma. 

A  medium,  cpejiiiiau 

A  table  of  contents,  orjaBi^aie. 

Augustus,  AsrycTb. 

A  consul,  RuBcyJi. 


Cuwh  no  OTQ^  HacjtAonnBvtaie. 
Onk  nj4iaja  no  csoSn  My  vft. 

Do  MHt. 

Ilpn. 

nerepO^pn  npn  fcnt  Het&* 

Dpn  nicbii't  ompaueBa  nocAua. 
Oni  npi  MRt  iaK^Mi. 
9to  cjyinjoci  npn  Mirft. 
Upn  AjesdiHApf  BTopdvi  oc»oGozj|^ 
Eii  RpecTbine. 

On  6uA-i  npB  bs^tIh  Bplnocra. 

Owh  co4paraeTCfl  npn  wStcin  o  vm%. 
Obi  npii  CMCpTB. 

yKpblBaTbClI,  p.  a.  yRpUTBCIi. 

rno4BeprdTLCfl,   ")  govern  the 
( noAB6prHyTiiCii,5     dative, 
Co;(paraTi>cfl,  p.   a.   co^por- 

DythCH. 

yHpejKA^Tb,  p.  a.  yqpe4ATb. 
O^oapiBaTb,  p.  a.  o^osp-frrb. 
IIpoxaffiHBaTBCfl  no,  with  the 
dat. 

To  march,  n^Tii. 

To  be  situated^  Baxojiinca. 

The  besieged,  ocanjieBBUi. 

Superfluity,  HSJiSmocTBa 

Experiment,  doun. 

A  declaration,  oOxau^-nie. 

A  brink,  Rpatt. 

A  preface,  npejiRCidBle. 

Tiberius,  TaOi'plfl. 

Bernard,  Bepflftp4V 


Fasces,  opyjiii  sap^TCABua. 
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Exercise  CXXVIII. 

Have  you  been  out  of  town  to-day  ? — ^No,  T  could  not  go 

out  on  account  of  the  rain.— Why  did  you  not  go  in  a 

coach  then  ? — Because  coaches  were  not  to  be  had. — Have 

you  been  sitting  down  along  time  at  drawing  ? — ^Por  about 

an  hour. — What  were  they  talking  about  at  dinner  ? — ^That 

after  the  despatch  the  declaration  of  war  will  follow. — Are 

the  thingps  you  sent  for  brought? — They  will  be  brought  in 

an  hour. — Hold  the  umbrella  over  my  head,  because  both 

my  hands  are  occupied. — What  are  you  labouring  over  ? 

I  am  making  an  experiment  on  this  medicine. — Do   not 

8tand  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice^  or  you  will  fall  into  it. 

With  whom  were  you  at  his  house. — With  two  friends. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  it  rained. — I  took  shelter  under 

the  porch. — ^On  what  pretext  did  he  leave  the  room. — He 

left  on  the  pretext  that  an  organ  was  playing  under  the 

window. — Were  the  bescigers  standing  a  long  time  close 

on  to  the  town. — For  about  a  month. — Where  is    your 

market  situated  ? — In  the  square  in  front  of  the  church. 

Lictors  were  marching  in  front  of  the  consul  canying  the 

fasces. — ^What  were  you  doing  before  dinner  ?— I  was  taking 

a  stroll  in  the  town. — ^There  is  a  medium  between  want  and 

superfluity. — We  are  now  hovering  (Haxo^ATBca)  between 

fear  and  hope. — ^With  willingness  and  diligence  one  succeeds 

in  everything ;  but  without  those  qualities  all  efforts  are 

useless. — Of  what  crime  is  he  accused  7 — He  is  accused  of 

theft. 

EXEECISE   CXXIX. 

Is  it  true  that  you  were  walking  in  the  garden  without 
a  hat  and  without  boots  ? — No,  I  was  walking  with  my  hat 


I 
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and  boots  on. — ^In  the  beginning  of  winter  it  is  still  dark 
at  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
summer  daybreak  begins  soon  after  two. — Are  horses  sold 
here  every  day  ? — ^No,  only  in  the  first  days  of  each  month. 
At  the  very  idea  of  the  danger  to  which  his  son  was 
exposed  he  shuddered. — From  what  spot  did  you  view  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  ? — From  the  hilL — When  did  you 
ascend  the  Mount  St.  Bernard  7 — Last  week. — Is  the  fire- 
wood burning  in  the  stove  f — Yes,  but  badly ;  one  should 
put  (uOAJLOyRbib)  some  fresh  dry  wood  on. — ^Who  reigned 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  ? — ^Tiberius. — For  whom  are  you 
in  mourning  ? — For  my  parents. — Is  there  a  table  of  con- 
tents to  the  book  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  also  a  preface. — How 
many  legs  has  this  stool  ? — ^Three. — Did  this  happen  before 
witnesses. — ^No,  without  them. — When  was  the  Senate  first 
established  in  Russia  ? — In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Are  there  any  paintings  (sABOnHCb)on  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  that  church  f — Yes,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  by 
the  celebrated  French  artist,  Horace  Yernet, 


SIXTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

meCTbACCilTB   HCTBepTblft  Yf6Kh. 

Words  which  govern  by  means  of  prepositions  may  be 
divided  into  compound  and  simple  words. 

A.  Compound  verbs,  as  also  their  derivatives,  are  ge- 
nerally followed  by  the  same  preposition  as  the  one  pre- 
fixed to  them,  provided  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  used 
separately. 


B3 

require 

• 

99: 

40 

» 

do: 

aa 

99 

aa: 

B39 

99 

u$9: 

Ba 

99 

Ka: 

Had9 

99 

nai»: 

QmB 

99 

om» : 

nod9 

99 

nod9: 

Co 

9« 

CO: 
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Thus  verbs  with  the  prefix : 

BHecT^  89  AQWh,  to  bring  into  the  hooae. 
AOllTtf  d6  AOHy,  to  go  as  far  as  the  house. 
saSTM  8d  yroJi,  to  go  round  the  comer. 
■80p4n  U39  MedsecTBa,  to  select  from  a  quantity, 
Baixan,  na  vejb,  to  run  on  a  shoal. 
Ba43Bp^Tb  Had9  xfuowh,  to  superintend  an  affair. 
OTOliTi  oiM  ctoikf  to  withdraw  from  a  table. 
BO^osiin  7iod0  c7Rb6,  to  lay  under  a  dotiu 
colkii  cb  ropu,  to  descend  a  hill. 

Entry  into  the  houfe  is  prohibited.  Bxojtb  n  403n  sanpemSRi. 

The  superintendence  of  this  matter        Ha486pi  Ba^i  ^thmi  Bopyi^'a^  MBt. 

is  entrusted  to  me. 
The  descent  down  the  hill  is  Terj        CxoAi  ci  ropA  dwRh  Bpyn. 

steep. 

Compoand  verbs  with  inseparable  prefixes,  i.e.  those 
which  modify  the  meaning,  require  after  them  some  sepa- 
rable preposition  whose  meaning  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
verbal  prefix ;  such  are : 

B89    requires  om9 :  ntdkBwn  on  axk,  to  deliTcr  from  trouble. 

Bu39      ff        C9 :  BBaJcrin  (TB  vacinii,  to  fly  down  from  a  height 

Bod9      „         K9 :  B040ilTB  ETh  A6uYf  to  draw  up  to  the  house. 

cf :  no4H^Tb  ci  fldiy,  to  lift  from  the  floor. 

Ha :  no4B^'n  Ba  Bd34yxi,  to  lift  up  in  the  air. 

Bepe      „        yiepe39:  nepeftri  H^pesi  Mocn,  to  go  over  the  bridge. 

Bpu       „         X9 :  nplllTtf  Ki  4P^ry,  to  come  to  a  friend. 

Bpo       ff        CKeo3b:  npottTi  CRBoab  or^Bb,  to  pass  through  fire. 

P(Ui       „         na :  paSiOM^n  Ba-  ^Actb,  to  break  to  pieces. 

,,        ,,         m :  paBMtatan  bo  jTi&m,  to  place  in  the  comers. 

B.  Of  the  simple  words  governing  by  means  of  prepo- 
sitions the  most  important  are  : 

Governing  the  Genitive, 

With  H3i. — Adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree,  nu- 
merals, as  also  the  pronouns  BCflRi».  KaH^UH,  bboq,  MHorie, 

II 


19  W 

99  99 
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B^soTopue^  when  they  denote  a  number  from  which  a  se- 
lection is  made : 

The  most  diligent  of  all  pupils.  npBJ^XHtlmlB  mn  y^eHRKdn. 

The  best  of  all.  AfimiPL  eai  ncfexi. 

One  of  the  two  will  go  there.  OA^tn  H3i  4B7X'I>  noBjSn  tja^ 

The  second  of  them  will    be  re-  BTop6il   usi  hbxi  6^4en  earpas- 

warded.  4eHi. 

Every  one  of  us  may  be  a  hero.  Bcisil  aai  eaci  Ndsen  Hun  re- 

poexi. 

Many  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Hndrle  HSi  hbxi  iimibm  sd3bb. 

Some    of  the    listenera   began  to  HiBOTopue  Bsi  oiymaTejefl  saApe- 

slumber.  h^b. 

With  OTB. — ^Nouns  designating  protection  against  some- 
thing. 

A  cloak  for  the  rain.  Diaiiii  on  AomjiL 

A  shelter  from  a  storm.  lIpBCT^BBiqe  on  0/pB. 

A  medicine  for  fever.  ^txiipcTBO  on  JflXopajiKi. 

Governing  the  Dative. 

With  Kb. — ^Nouns  and  verbs  denoting  movement  towards 
an  object. 

I  am  going  to  him.  fl  b4^  vh  Bemf. 

He  applied  to  me.  Obi  o6paTiijcfl  bo  MBt. 

This  letter  is  to  my  father.  9to  nBCbx6  bi  MoeM^  oni^f. 

He  has  a  great  propensity  for  muaic.        V  Ber6  Ooibmaa  oxdra  n  MyauKt. 
He  is  appointed  as  secretary  to  him.        Obi  BasBiieBi  bi  boh^  b%  ceBpe- 

■rapii. 

Nouns  denoting  some  pleasing  or  unpleasing  disposition 

of  mind  towards  an  object. 

Love  and  reverence  towards  parents.        J[io(^6b]>  b  noTr^aie  Bi  pojiUTCiaii. 
Hatred  of  lying.  HeaaBHCTb  BO  iSB. 

Obs.  1. — Verbs  from  which  these  nouns  are  derived  govern 
the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 

To  love  and  revere  parents.  JLn^m  a  B0*iBTto  po^uiejeft. 

To  hate  lying.  HeBaBii^tn  joasb. 
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GOVBRNINO  THB  ACCUSATIVE. 

With  vh, — ^The  substantive  Btpa, '  faith/  and  its  deri- 
vatives  BtpoBaTb,  BtpyioniiA,  BipoBaaiej  when  speaking  of 
some  spiritual  object. 

Faith  in  Christ  Btpa  bo  XpncrA. 

I  belieye  in  one  God  the  Father.  Blipyn  bo  0411  uaro  E^ra  Orq^ 

With  Ha. — ^Neuter  verbs  expressive  of  a  movement  of 
feeling  or  passion,  as :  ynoBarb,  *  to  trust  -/  nero^OBaTB,  '  to 
be  indignant/  ai66cTBOBaTb,  ^to  bear  malice;'  pooTaib,  ^to 
murmur ;'  cl^TOBaTB, '  to  lament ;'  and  the  common  verbs — 
naA^flTbCfly  *  to  hope;'  noiararbCfl, '  to  rely;'  HsajOBaTbcn  or 
njaKaiLCfl,  'to  complain;'  cep^ATbCfl  or  rflBBaTbCfl,  ''to  be 
ang^ ;'  as  also  their  derivatives. 

He  mnrmors  at  his  fata  Ohi  p6nmen  oa  cy4b0^. 

To  mtirmur  at  one's  fate  is  a  failing  P6a0Ti  sa  OYAbdf — YAlu.'k  u&OuTh. 

of  the  weak-minded. 

He  complains  of  yon.  Owh  m&ijVKa  oa  Baci. 

The  complaint  about  you  b  ahvady  Xlio6a  aa  Baci  yiK^  n64aia. 

delivered  in. 

Governing  the  Instrumental. 

With  HaA'B. — Nouns  and  verbs  denoting  superiority, 
power  or  triumph : 

He  haa  power  over  his  subjects.  Om  nmi&n  nacn  na4^  CBoiiMii  1164- 

AaaeuMH. 
He  laughed  at  the  stupid  persons.  Obi  cMt^ca  0341  riynuxa. 

He  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over        On   04ep2Kai-b   Ojecriiiiyio   neOtxf 
the  enemy.  Ha4i  aeupi^Tejexi. 

With  cb. — ^All  reciprocal  verbs : 

They  fought  the  enemy.  Oui  cpaxaiHCk  ci  Beopi^Tejcxi. 

We  correspond  with  him.  Mu  nepeniicuBaexca  ci  ubmi. 
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Words  designating  comparison  or  resemblance. 

IL  compared  me  to  him.  Ou%  cpanuibi  Hefli  Ch  himv 

The  resembUnoe  to  him  wm  strii-        GxdACTBj  ci  BEVh  Cbuo  oopasMTejuoL 
ing. 

Governing  the  Prepositional  Case. 

With  0. — Verbs  expressing  a  mental  act,  communication 
of  ideas,  expression  of  feelings,  as  also  their  derivatives : 


I  have  heard  of  that 

We  read  about  the  war. 

She  is  anxioufi  aboat  her  son. 

Her  grief  for  her  son  was  excessive. 

To  fight  a  duel. 


fl  cjuman  o  toitk. 

UU  ^BT£il  0  BollHi. 

OHii  OeanoRdiiTCfl  o  cso^n  ciiif^ 
Ei  neiajb  o  ciiut  CuH  sejisiL 

4paTi>cii  Ha  Ki'hny  na  noe- 

aAhk%. 
EHTbcfl  na  mnaratL. 


To  fight  with  swords, 

Obs.  2. — ^The  preposition  na  when  used  after  the 
ciprocal  verbs6uTi>cfl,cpa3RaTi>cfl,  ApaibCfl, '  to  fight,'  requires 
the  name  of  the  arm  chosen  for  a  duel  to  be  put  in  the  pre- 
positional plural. 

They  fought  a  duel  with  pistols.  Obh  crptjliBCB  Ba  DBcraj^taxv 

We  fought  with  swords.  Hu  OBJUCb  aa  mnaraxi. 


While,  BO  long  as, 
Until,  so  long  as. 

While  you  are  there  I  will  finish 

tiie  work. 
I  will  uot  fro  there  until  everything 

is  ready. 
Sti'ike  the  iron  while  it  is  hoU 

As  if,  that, 

They  say  he  is  ruined. 


IIoKa,  noKy4a. 
DoKa — He. 

noK&  BU  6y46Te  rxsn,  a  OBda^iy  pi- 

(Jury. 
A  BO  uoikxf  rfxaifUOKk  bcS  ho  6j4en 

rOT^BO. 

Ryi  sejiso  noia  ropfl*id, 

rBy4T0.  6y4To6M. 
(  KaiTB  6y4TO,  KaKi  6y4To  oei 
roBoptfrb  6fxto  on  pasopiica 
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I  a£!(  him,  and  he  is  aa  silent  as  if 

lie  did  not  hear  me. 
Have  you  heard  of  his  becoming  a 

maniac ! 
Is  it  possible  t 
To  arise. 
To  let  out. 
To  move  from* 
To  be  in  a  reverie. 
A  poor-boz. 
Cattle  breeding. 
Suitable. 


fl  cnpifniHBaD  er6,  a  obi  aiaii^Ti, 
Kaxi>  6^4TO  6u  ae  cj^uiHTb  uenii. 
Ci^inajH  BU  1T0  ofli  DOntQiiUca  t 

IIpoBCzo4^n,  p.  a.  npoosolm 
BunycK&n,  p.  a.  BlIinycTBTb. 
CjitnTiTh,  p.  a.  C4BBHyn. 
If  ciTdTb  0,  with  the  prep.  e. 
fltllBBl  Ail  OiABUXl. 
CfiOTOB^UCTBO, 

npBr64Buil. 


Exercise  CXXX. 

What  are  you  building  this  shed  for  ? — ^For  (keeping) 
firewood. — Are  these  grounds  suitable  for  cattle  breeding  ? 
No,  the  soil  here  is  everywhere  unfertile,  but  the  lands  over 
the  river  are  capable  of  agriculture. — Out  of  what  did  the 
quarrel  arise  ? — From  his  letting  the  goldfinch  out  of  the 
cage. — Make  (aaiueKaTb)  all  possible  use  of  the  talents  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  you. — Of  what  are  these  beautiful 
flowers  made  ? — Of  wax. — Of  how  many  battalions  is  this 
regiment  composed? — Of  three. — Where  did  you  take 
shelter  from  the  rain  ? — Under  a  tree. — If  you  wish  to  get 
rid  of  your  cold,  and,  what  is  more  important,  of  the 
frequent  visits  of  your  doctor,  do  not  go  out  of  doors  in 
damp  weather. — ^Which  of  these  two  stones  did  he  move 
from  this  spot  ? — ^The  one  which  is  three  paces  from  us. 
The  journeymen  returning  from  their  work  entered  the 
church  which  stands  by  the  river. — After  turning  round 
the  corner,  he  came  to  a  poor-box  and  dropped  in  a  silver 
coin. — We  have  goods  of  Russian  manufacture  which  are 
sold  for  English  ones. — What  was  he  angry  with  him  for  ? 
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For  not  answering  to  him  Ms  question. — How  long  sliall 
you  wait  f — I  shall  wait  till  it  is  finished ;  I  shall  not  go 
until  everything  is  finished. 

Exercise  CXXXI. 

Can  you  change  me  this  note  into  small  money  ? — ^I  have 
no  small  change  myself. — Is  this  novel  translated  into 
English  ? — No,  it  is  translated  only  into  French. — Whom 
does  she  resemble  ? — Her  mother. — This  kind  nurse  looks 
after  the  children  and  tends  upon  their  sick  mother. — ^Have 
they  built  a  hay-loft  over  the  shed  ? — No,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  will  build  pne. — Did  you  compare  the  translation 
with  the  original? — Yes,  and  I  find  it  very  good. —  On 
whom  lies  the  responsibility  for  losses  in  (npn)  the  sale  of 
goods  ? — All  the  fault  lies  on  him. — Can  he  play  the  flute  ? 
He  can  play  different  instruments. — In  what  language  is 
this  Bible  written  ? — In  Hebrew. — ^What  did  you  ask  him 
about  ? — I  asked  him  what  he  is  in  a  reverie  about. — Have 
you  picked  up  the  pins  from  the  floor? — I  do  not  see 
a  single  pin  on  the  floor. — Have  you  cut  tliis  pie  into 
pieces? — Yes,  I  have  cut  it  into  four  pieces. — ^Is  it  true 
that  your  brother  has  killed  the  oflScer  who  offended  your 
sister  ? — My  brother  fought  him  a  duel  with  pistols,  but 
he  did  not  kill  him,  he  only  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 
niecTMeciTB  niiBift  ypoKi. 

Position  op  Words. — (PaaMimcHie  Giobi). 
Among  modern  languages  the  Russian  is  conspicuous  for 
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its  clearness  and  simplicity.  Although  it  possess  by  means 
of  its  inflexions  great  facilities  for  inversion  and  trans- 
position, it  has  totally  discarded  the  rhetorical  contrivances 
of  the  ancients.  Its  periods,  however  long,  are  never  in- 
volved, and  the  sequence  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  is 
at  once  direct  and  logical.  This  result^  however,  is  attended 
without  any  rigid  or  inelastic  formality. 

Its  flexibility  is  shown  by  the  following  examples,  in 
which  the  meaning  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  transposition : 

fl  pasroBipBtaji  ci  Ben  o  er6  4^        I   oonrened  with   him  about   his 
jaxi.  affairs. 

This  may  be  rendered  also : 

PaaronapiBan  a  ci  em  0  ero  A-ftiaxi. 
Cb  HHMi  a  paaroBapBBaiTt  0  ero  4'^ax'b. 
O  A'biax'b  ero  b  ci  bbni  paaroBapBBarb. 
Ci  BBMi  0  Atiarh  ero  paaroaapBaaji  b. 

The  natural  order  of  words  in  an  affirmative  or  negative 
proposition  is  as  follows : 

The  first  place  is  occupied  by  the  subject  (no^jesc^mee) 
and  its  adjuncts,  if  any,  and  the  second  by  the  predicate 
(cKasyCMoe)  followed  by  its  adjuncts,  if  any. 

Bork  coTBOpBJi  Mfpx  n  mecTb  inett,        God  created  the  world  in  six  days, 
H  ie.iOBtia  no  ^dpasy  cboom^  h  and  man  after  his  own  image. 

noAo6i». 

Obs.  1. — ^The  predicate  or  even  a  subordinate  word  may 
take  the  first  place  for  the  sake  of  empbasis. 

BuJi  fl  Biepa  Bi»  TB^Tpt.  I  ftcu  in  the  theatre  yesterday. 

Bo  ^p&aqiB  a  6uJi.  I  have  been  to  France, 

Obs.  2. — The  subject  is  placed  after  the  predicate  and  at 
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ihe  end  of  a  clanse  when  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the  subject 

a  greater  prominence. 

BcS  m  Hu  Bixnn  conopin  B  o  r  %.        God  created  all  we  behold. 

Adjectives  employed  as  epithets  precede  the  noun  : 

Dpu^KHUtt  yqeain  w&en  doi^k       The  diligent  scholar  reads  osefn) 
BUI  KEirm.  books. 

Adjectives  employed  as  attributes  or  as  surnames  follow 
the  noun : 

9to  (ecTb)  A^o  A^<tpoe.  This  is  a  good  act 

Er6  c^BT&ion   vejortion   (Siaro-        He  is  eonsidered  to  be  a  sensible 
■  Acjaniiiii.  man. 

The  apposition  follows  the  substantive  to  which  it  refers ; 

RdiOd  PoAoccRiS,  Oiin  m  ceuA        The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the 
^yj(6n  estra,  6tu'h  ^{uvn  lai  seven  wonders  of  the  worid, 

6p6H8U.  was  made  of  bronze. 

The  adverb  precedes  the  verb ;  the  complement  follows 
the  word  to  which  it  refers ;  words  of  circumstance  follow 
those  which  determine  them : 

H  yHflittiniM   leiOBin  ee  Bcer4&        Even  the  most  sagacious  do  not 
Mi^m  B^iOjti  RWh  saTpy/h  always  see  an  escape  from  dif- 

H^HiM.  ftcnlties. 

When  two  or  more  determinative  words  come  together, 
first  the  determinative,  then  the  demonstrative  pronoun»and 
lastly  the  numeral  or  adjective  precede  the  substantive. 

Bet  in   n^pBua  vkciA  ys6  ai-        All  these  first  seats  are  alresdj 
SITU.  taken. 

Demonstrative,  possessive,  indefinite  and  definite  pro- 
nouns precede  the  substantive. 

9Ta  Kstf  ra  moL  This  book  is  minew 

Hott  Opan  B^opdiTB.  My  brother  is  well. 

Rai6tt-T0  Aon  roplin.  Some  house  is  on  fire. 

Decb  fnonn  ropi&n.  The  whole  house  is  on  firc^ 
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Subordinate  clauses  follow  those  on  which  they  depend 
either  in  the  way  of  meaning  or  syntactical  connexion  : 

CsaisA  6p&Ty,  uo  s&Brpa  6fsYTb  r6-  Tell  my  brother   that   to-morrow 

en,  R0T6puxi  B^HKHO  xopoin6  there  will  be  guests  who  must 

upMU^Th,  6cJH  OBI  He  z6^en  be  well  received,  if  he  wishes 

npocj^Tb  HesiauHBUMi.  not  to  pass  for  an  uncivil  man. 

The  relative  pronouns  KOTopbifi  or  koh,  '  who,  which/  in 
the  genitive  precede  the  substantive  of  the  subordinate 
clause  when  the  former  is  without  a  preposition  : 

Hejosin,  KOTdparo  cio^anudm.*  A  man  whose  words  one  maybe* 
HO  vftpHn.  lieve. 

RaiSra,  so^l  C04eps&Hle  jdOohAt-  A  book  whose  contents  are  interest- 
no.  ing. 

• 

Obs.  8. — In  the  same  instance,  however,  the  substantive 
with  a  preposition  precedes  the  relative  pruuoun : 

Hejosisi,  Ha  CJOBa  lOfdparoMU  A  man  on  whose  words  we  may 

ndm&n  noiOHtHncs.  rely. 

CTpafl^, Bi  npeA'^axi  BOTdpottMU  A   oonntiy   in  .whose   limits    we 

sbbShi.  dwell. 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  order  varies  somewhat  from 
the  English,  inasmuch  as  the  word  which  conveys  the  pur- 
port of  the  question  takes  the  first  place : 

Ob  6p&T0Mi  Ji  BU  roBopijH?  Have  you  spoken  to  the  brother  f 

H-frn,  ci  cecTp6tt.  No,  to  the  sister. 

He  c4mh  jb  hu  BHHOBaTU  n  ea-  Have  we  not  oorselve<f  to  blame  for 
niBXi  Bec*i&CTlBX%  ?  our  misfortunes  f 

Obs.  4. — Interrogative  sentences  expressing  participation 
commence  with  the  conjunction  h. 

H  0  B I  Taxi  6ujn  7  Was  he  there  too  t 

H  Tan  I  OBi  6hu:h  ?  Was  he  also  there  t 

H  TO  OBi  BBaen?  Does  he  know  even  that ! 

Obs.  5. — In  asking  a  question,  when  one  is  convinced  of 
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the  contrary  of  the  fact  implied^  the  sentence  be^ns  with 
the  interrogative  adverb  paasi : 

Paai*!   M^ffien  lejOBin  npoBecrtf        Ou  nuiii  go  thrcmgh  life  without 
•CK)  KBSHb  6e3i  r6pH  I    >  torrow  f 

Obs.  6. — ^To  express  doubt  the  sentence  begins  with  the 
interrogative  adverb  HeymeiH,  yiKeJH. 

H  ey  ffieJB  emS  ee  BrfABie,  sto  bu        Do  you  not  yet  nee  that  yon  cannot 
Be  M/SmPTe  sacTasBn  oaci  Bt-  make  lu  believe  such  storiea. 

pBTb  TER^I  CB&3Bt 

A  question  may  be  expressed  by  a  mere  stress  of  the 
voice  on  a  particular  word,  without  any  interrogative  par- 
ticle : 

B  u  Biepli  pa3(f iljB  CTaB&R%  t  Did  you  break  the  gliBS  yesterday ! 

Bu  Bi e  p  ii  pasOiiJi  craB&Ri  t  Did  yon  break  the  glass  yesterday  9 

Obs.  7. — When  the  interrogative  clause  follows  an 
affirmative  one,  the  particle  iH  is  retained : 

II  xeJHD  aoan,  6uji  xn  on  Tan?  I  want  to  know  whether  he  was 

there  t 

Obs.  8. — ^When  it  is  sought  to  draw  attention  to  the 
particular  thing  requiring  an  answer,  the  interrogative 
word  is  placed  after  the  circumstantial  clause. 

Oil  MHdrBxi  R^DJennuxi RMiRBBrb,  Which  book  did  he  give  him  of  the 

1 0  T  <5  p  y  K)  OHi  no4apiSj'b  eii^  T  many  he  lH)ught  t 

Bi  BtrfsnB  CR6jibR0  BU  ycoiiR  b6-  How  many  castles  in  the  air  hare 

CTpoHTb    B034^mBUxi    SHMBOBi  you  had  time  to  make  in  your 

]i|irx:,^e,  R^»ejH  bu  OROBi&TeJ^  lifetime,  before  you  finally  set- 

00  DoccJUJiBCb  Bi»  mbiHtoineU  b&-  tied    down    in   your    pnsent 

fflei  CBp6M00fl  oOcTuBdBR'fi  ?  humble  position  t 

To  forebode,  to  foretell,  Dpe^Blni^Tb. 

Is  the  owl  a  bird  of  good  omen  t  Xnp6maii  jb  npeiBtCTBBqa  coMi  t 

No,  it  is  of  ill  omen.  Ill:rb,  or&  ^ypa^H  npe4BteTBii|a. 
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To  use  bad  words,  BpaHftTbCfl,p.a.no6paHfin»CH. 

To  c5ome  to  blows,  UoAfarhcn,  p.  a. 

To  separate,  n.  v.,  Pacxo.^HTbca,  p.  a.  paaofiiAcb. 

To  b«  wroth  with — .  Bmtb  b^  cepjjuaxTi  Ha,  with 

the  ace. 

To  dress  (woands).  nepcBiisusan,  p.  a.  nepeBflSdn. 

To  rejoin  (in  speaking).  BospaiRaTb,  p.  a.  BoapasuTb. 

To  argue,  cndpHTb.  i      To  pass  through,  npoT04^Tb. 

Superstitious,  cyerlspDUft,    I      Bruised,  aaOHTuH. 
A  cuckoo,  syK^niRa.  I     Simpleton,  apocrin. 

Exercise  CXXXII. 

One  fine  morning  two  peasants,  John  and  Peter,  were 
out  walking  together,  and,  while  passing  through  a  wood, 
heard  the  cry  of  a  cuckoo  for  the  first  time.  '^  The  cuckoo 
is  a  bird  of  good  omen,''  said  the  superstitious  John.  "  Her 
cry  foretells  something  lucky  for  me  ;  at  least  a  purse  full 
of  money.*' — "  And  why  to  thee  V  rejoined  Peter,  who  was 
not  wiser  than  John.  "  I  do  not  know  why  the  cuckoo 
should  foreteL  luck  to  thee  alone.  I  am  somewhat  older  and 
a  better  man  than  thou  art,  and  I  am  sure  her  cry  will  bring 
me  luck."  Instead  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  morning 
they  began  to  argue,  and  then  to  use  bad  words.  After 
some  quarrelling  they  came  to  blows,  and  at  length  the  two 
friends  separated,  both  very  much  bruised  and  wroth  with 
each  other.  On  the  following  day  they  met  at  the  doctor's, 
and  whilst  he  dressed  their  wounds,  they  recounted  to  him 
how  the  quarrel  arose  (npoaaoRTA),  and  asked  him  for  whose 
benefit  the  cuckoo  really  had  cried.  The  doctor  laughed  and 
said :  "  She  cried  for  the  benefit  of  neither  of  you,you  simple- 
tons,butfor  mine,  because  you  have  come  to  me  to  be  treated, 
and  will  have  to  pay  me  for  my  treatment  and  medicine." 
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SIXTY. SIXTH    LESSON. 

niecTb^ecflTB  mecT6H  ypoirb. 

Position  of  Words  {Continued). 

In  an  imperative  clause  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  the 
verb,  followed  by  the  complement  and  its  adjuncts. 

» 

HHrdttre  BHi&ry,  ROTdpyn  iti  cerd^aa        Read  the  book  which  yon  bought 
xyoiiJi. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  personal  pronoun  precedes  the  verb  in  the 
imperative  only  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  contrast  or 
opposition. 

Bu   ocraBaHTeck  B^lteb,  a  a  nofi4^         Yon  remain  here,  and  I  will  go 
40Si^)B.  home. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  personal  pronoun  or  the  subject  follows 
the  verb  when  the  imperative  is  employed  instead  of  the 
potential  or  subjunctive  mood. 

C4tjall  Sto  fl,  BCt  Ha  uquA  Hana4^Tb.        Were  I  to  do  this,  everybody  would 

attack  me. 

When  the  imperative  is  formed  by  means  of  the  con- 
junctions nycTb  or  nycKail^  *  let/  the  subject  may  be  placed 
between  nvcTb  and  the  verb. 

nycTb  J 1040  roBopiirb.  Let  them  speak. 

nycK&fl  ORi  npdciin.  Let  him  ask. 

Obs.  tS. — But  the  conjunction  ^a  is  never  separated  from 
the  verb  in  the  imperative. 

4a  6fAerh  CBtrb.  Let  there  be  light  1 
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The  auxiliary  6biTb  and  craTL,  usually  placed  before  ad- 
jectives, participles  or  the  infinitive,  come  after  them  when 
to  the  compound  verb  an  adverb,  conjunction  or  other  ad- 
junct is  added. 


H  6fnY  T(yt6n 
fl  CTdBy  pa(V)Tan. 
Ck6po  TVtdn  0^47- 
CKdpo  paddran  craoy. 


I  shall  be  ready. 

I  shall  begin  to  work. 

I  shall  be  ready  soon. 

I  shall  soou  begia  to  work. 


The  conjunction  6bi,  by  means  of  which  the  potential 
mood  ifl  formed,  is  placed  immediately  after  the  word  to 
which  it  refers,  but  the  conjunctions  me,  jh,  laRB,  to  are 
generally  inserted  between  6bi  and  the  word  preceding  it. 


Obi  ate  (Ju  cxU&n  ifro 

Obi  to  Oucx^uwb. 

Euf  TdLtiA  5u  noci^maxhctL 

CAtI&.:^  in  6u  ooiT 

Doi^flO  IH  dU  6liU0t 


He,  however,  wonld  do  it 

He  would  do  it  himself. 

He  ought  to  have  obeyed  neverthe- 

1    ^ 
Would  he  do  t 
Woolditbeasefolt 


The  following  extract  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fore- 
going rules. 


Bn  lETBiMifpt  K42R4aro  Hap64a  ecn 
csoii  BeiHKie  insa, 

KkxAuA  Bap64-b  Ch  r6p40CTbn  yK(i8U- 
BaeTB  Ba  aesiBdrivi'B  b36p&bbi<- 
xon  Bi  66mevh  Kpyr^  cboiSxi 
iBTepar^pauxi  xineieik,  b  bb- 
BUB&erb  III  Bei^KBXfl  norox^, 
<Ro  oB^  cToAn  B^me  Bcer6  oKpy- 
»aK>ii|aro  hxi,  noroH^,  tto  m 
A^flTeJbBOCTb  Be  yKJa4HBaeTca  n 

Tt  ^Eia   paMKB,   KOTdpua   CJf" 

mRTb  ocT^BeBBOK)  rpao^qcB)  44B 
4iflTe.fBnocTB  bxi  coBp^aieflBi- 

lOBl  B  COdp&Tift. 


There  are  great  men  in  the  literature 
of  every  nation. 

Each  with  pride  points  to  a  chosen 
few  in  the  whole  circle  of  literary 
workers,  and  calls  them  great 
because  they  stand  higher  than 
all  that  sarround  them,  for  the 
reason  that  their  activity  is  not 
cramped  within  those  narrow 
frames  which  serve  as  a  natural 
limit  for  the  exertions  of  theur 
contemporaries  and  colleagues. 
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Tasfe  mjm  oOurhob^bho  yuei&iyn 
ta  co66n  roinf,  ■  oipynaioiiiii 
■XI  pad  noRj6HHBKorb,  yite  npi 
SH3HH,  co34aeTii  an  to  acRiX)- 
HHTPjbBoe  DOJOiKeBie,  acji4CTBie 
ROT^paro  BejHKltt  nacaTeJb  ae 
npiypu<iBBaeTCa  ri  coap^Meanoft 
eM^  ao6xt,  a—raRi  caasaTb — 
8n6xanpiyp64aBaeTCfl  ai  eejiSRO- 
My  DBC^iTeiio.  Bro  liaa  4a&Tca 
aacTyu&DBiexy  aa  bbmi  Depfo^y 
B  Tony  BOBoay  noROitalD  4b- 
Tep&TopoBi,  Rordpoe  paaeajucb  ■ 
a^pocjo  no4i  BeBocp^4CTBeB- 
BUMi  uiialGMi  er6  npoB8Be4^- 
Bitt  ■  npe4CTaaiilen  co(k$R>  er<S 
madiy. 

n.  nOIBBOft. 


Such  men  usually  draw  the  masses 
after  them,  and  the  awann  of 
admirers  surrounding  them  aU 
ready  in  their  lifetime  creates  for 
them  that  exceptional  position,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  great 
writer  does  not  conform  himself 
to  his  epoch,  but  the  epoch— sa 
to  say— conforms  itself  to  the 
great  writer.  His  name  is  given 
to  the  period  coming  after  him 
and  to  the  new  generation  of 
authors  which  lias  developed  it- 
self and  grown  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  his  worla 
and  represents  hia  achooL 

P.  POLBVOT 


It  came  to  pass. 

To  interrupt, 

To  revive,  a.  v. 
To  take  heart, 

To  extend,  npocTap^n. 
To  bound  ff>rth,  aAnpurRyn. 
False,  no44ij]»HuB. 
Abruptly,  orp^BBCTO. 
Shudder,  Tp^nen. 
Concourse,  cxeH^oiO. 
Fraud,  no44dn. 
A  token,  saaai. 
A  roar,  pya&Bte. 
Gallieuua,  ra44i^Bi. 


A  pFsatoriaa  guard,  npeToplaHOirk 


(CiyHAjOCBTaiTB. 

cnepeSHBaTb,  p.  a.  nepeGArs 
(IIpepbiBaTii,  p.  a.  npepBaib. 

OiKHBiiTB,  p.  a.  OSHBiTb. 

06o4p&TbCfl,  p.  a.  oSoApATbCfl. 

To  thrill,  to  tremble,  Tpener&ia. 
To  proclaim,  oOiaaiiln. 
Wretch,  BecH&cTBuft. 
A  den,  ihia,  6epi6ra. 
Supplication,  iiOib6&. 
Arena,  iiMpn,  ap^aa. 
A  crier,  r4amaTai. 
An  offender,  o0i&4^bri. 
Amphitheatre,  aii^BTe&Tpv 
Salonica,  Caidana. 
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ExxKCiSB  CXXXIIL 

• 

GallienuSj  the  Roman  Emperor^  had  a  beautiful  wife^ 
named  Salonica,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  It  came  to  pass 
that  a  diamond  merchant  Bold  her  some  false  precious 
stones.  Salonica  discovered  (sdM^THTb)  the  fraud,  flew  to 
her  husband  and  demanded  that  he  should  punish  the 
otfender.  "  Certainly,"  replied  Gallienus,  "  nothing  is 
easier.  A  lion  has  been  lately  sent  to  me  from  Africa ;  I 
shall  have  him  exhibited  to-morrow  in  the  arena ;  he  will  be 
very  hungry,  and — /'  "  He  will  be  very  hungry  I"  inter- 
rupted Salonica  with  a  shudder.  "  Enough !  not  a  word 
more,"  rejoined  the  Emperor  abruptly,  and  calling  a  prae- 
torian guard  he  gave  him  an  order  in  a  low  voice.  On  the 
following  day  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  sightseers  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  terrible  roar 
of  the  lion  was  heard  from  the  dens  below.  Among  the 
crowd,  thrilled  with  expectation  of  a  favourite  spectacle,  it 
was  said  that  the  diamond  merchant  who  had  cheated  Sa- 
lonica was  about  to  be  thrown  to  the  lion.  The  sound  of  a 
trumpet  and  the  voice  of  the  crier  soon  stopped  the  general 
talk  (roBopi).  The  door  of  one  of  the  dens  was  suddenly 
thrown  open  ^OTBopaxb),  and  out  of  it  was  brought  the 
trembling  criminal  pale  as  death  and  extending  his  arms  in 
token  of  supplication  towards  Gallienus.  The  roaring  of  the 
lion  grew  louder  and  louder ;  the  unhappy  diamond  mer- 
chant fell  upon  his  knees,  bowed  (cKiOHHTb)  his  head  on  his 
breast  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The  fatal  mo- 
ment arrived.    The  door  of  another  den  flew  open  (pacTBO- 
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p/iTb),  and  lo  I  from  it  bounded  forth  a«-Iamb.  The  laughter 
of  the  spectators  somewhat  revived  the  despairing  wretch ; 
he  opened  his  eyes^  sighed  (B340XHyTb)  and  took  heart 
again.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  to  the  crowd  that 
according  to  the  orders  of  Gallienus  the  deceiver  had  been 
punished  in  his  turn  with  deception.  Salonica  giving  her 
hand  to  her  husband  thanked  him  for  the  lesson. 
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APPENDIX. 
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I.    ETYMOLOGY.— CjoBonpoB3BeA6eie. 

Introduction. 

1.  All  the  words  of  the  Russian  language  are  divided 
into  eight  parts  of  speech,  (qacxu  p^qo),  viz: 

(1)  The  Substantive,  hma  cymecTBATejibBoe. 

(2)  The  Adjective,  Ama  npHJaraieJbuoe. 
{S)  The  Pronoun,  MicTOHMcHie* 

(4)  The  Verb,  riaroi'b. 

(5)  The  Adverb,  Hapi^nie. 

(6)  The  Preposition,  npe^Jon. 

(7)  The  Conjunction,  coiosi. 

(8)  The  Interjection,  MeJK^OMeiie. 

2.  The  first  four  partsof  speech  being  subject  to  changes 
in  their  terminations  are  called  variable  (mMinheMhisi)^  the 
four  last  are  invariable  (Hen3MtH&eMMfl),  except  the  adverb, 
which  has  degrees  of  comparison. 

8.  Words  are  either  primitive  (nepBOo6pa3HUfl),  or  de- 
rivative (npOHSBO^Hblfl). 

Primttites,  DeritaHva., 

JlBVh,  image,  face  ;     JHKd,  face. 
Sp'BTb,  to  see  ;  BptBie,  sight. 

4.  There  are  no  articles  in  the  Russian  language. 
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THE  SUBSTANTIVE, 

6.  Substantives  are  either  proper  (hmh  coficTBeHBoe),  com- 
mon (I'lMfl  HapimdTeJiBHoe)^  or  collective  (liwa  cooHpaTeii.noe), 
as:  HHKOJafi, 'Nicholas';   MCJOBtirL,  ^man';  cra^o, 'flock/ 

To  all  substantives  belong  gender^  number  and  case. 

Gendeb  (pojn»)- 

6.  There  are  three  genders^  ma8culine(iiyacecRiH),  feminine 
(xeQCKiH)  and  neuter  (cp64Hift). 

The  gender  of  animate  beings  is  known  by  their  sex,  and 
that  of  inanimate  objects  by  their  terminations. 

(1)  Of  the  masculine  are : 

a.  Names  of  males:  OTeni, '  father':  |ji;ja,  *  uncle/ 

b.  Names  of  inanimate  and  abstract  objects  ending  m  i, 
ft,  and  some  in  h:  ca4i|  'garden';  uouoik,  'room';  KopaoJ^ 
•ship/ 

(2)  Of  the  feminine  are: 

a.  Names  of  females:  seH&,  'wife^;  40HB,  'daughter/ 

b.  Names  of  inanimate  and  abstract  objects  ending  in  a, 
fl  and  some  in  b:  boa&,  'water';  seHji^  'land';  EiaaB> 
'  power/ 

(3)  Of  the  neuter  are : 

a.  Names  of  animate  beings  when  no  distinction  of  gender 
is  shown:  ^ULik, '  child* ;  cymecTBO,  •  a  being/ 

b.  Names  of  inanimate  and  abstract  objects  ending  in  0,  e, 
ma :  CiOBO, '  word';   Mope, '  sea';  Amh,  '  name/ 

7.  Some  nouns  denoting  animate  beings  have  a  common 
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inflexion  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and  are  therefore 
common  as  to  gender;  such  are:  ciporay  *  orphan/  6po- 
Aiira,  '  vagabond/ 

8.  Some  nouns  denoting  animate  beings  form  the  femi- 
nine gender  from  the  masculine  by  changing  the  termination 
of  the  latter^  as  :  rocTB, '  guest/  fern,  rocifl ;  jesi, '  lion^' 
fem.  jbB&ita, 

9.  As  to  the  gender  of  nouns  ending  in  b»  the  following 
rules  are  to  be  observed : 

a.  Common  nouns  denoting  animate  beings  are  masculine: 
napB,  *  czar  ;'  oi^Hb,  *  stag/ 

Except — MaiB,  *  mother/  /[OHb,  'daughter/  CBeKpoBb, 
'  mother-in-law ;'  and  some  names  of  animals  ending  in  Bb, 
Hb,  Db,  Jb,  Ab,  Tb,  cb,  mb,  which  are  feminine,  as :  i6ma4b, 
•  horse  /  Mbimb,  *  mouse/  etc. 

b.  Names  of  abstract  objects  ending  in  &  are  feminine, 
as  :  iKasHb, '  life  /  BjacTb,  •  power/ 

Except — 4eHb,  •  day  /  BOOJb,  *  cry  /  BHxpb,  *  whirlwind  / 
AOXAb^  *  rain/  JHseHb,  'pouring  rain /  nepeneHb,  'extract/ 
and  the  following  foreign  words:  caeRTaKJb,  'spectacle/ 
Dapdib,  'parole/  cti^ih,  'style/  Konrpdib,  'control/ 

c.  Names  of  inanimate  objects  ending  in  b  are  feminine, 
as :  niob, '  chain  /  4Bepb, '  door  /  except  the  following,  which 
are  masculine. 


A4bR6ra»,  alcohol. 
AJTapi,  altar. 
BaHAepdjib,  band. 
EeMdib,  a  flat. 
Eha,  billinrd  ball. 
BpeAeu,  drag-net. 


Byn&piy  ABCbook. 
EnjiCT^Hb,  bulletin. 
B^RceJby    bill  of   ex- 
change. 
B^HseJib,  monogram. 
Boi^pb,  boiL 


fBOBJib,  nail. 
r6caaTa4b,  hoepitaU 
TpeO^Hb,  comb. 
Tpi^ejby  alate-penoiL 
rp784S  toadstooL 
4eron,  tar* 
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Aomxkf  nbu 
JRcijyAky  aooni. 
lB(wpii  gingor* 
RaieH4A|ik,  almiiuMsk. 
R&Mest,  stone. 
RaprdMib,  potatoes. 
Kamei^  eough. 
Kujh,  keel. 
RoHonto,  hemp. 
R6roTi,  claw. 
R63upk,  tramp. 
Roj64e8b,  well. 
Rop&to,  ship. 
R6peBb,  root. 
Koc&pby  mower. 
KocT6j>y  cratch. 
Ro^^iib,  heart  of  a  cab- 
bage. 
RpeM^flk,  flmt. 
Rpeiufc,  Kremlin. 
Rp^H4eJB,  cracknel. 
Ryjib,  sack. 
Jirepi,  camp. 
Akaon,  list-shoe, 
diapb,  large  cheat 
Adtidfrh,  elbow. 
ildMon,  alioe. 
MiBA&A,  almonda. 
Uwnkihf  calico. 
MoHacT^pB,  oonyent. 
HamaT^pk,  nitre. 


H6ron,  finger-nail. 
Hyih,  zero. 
Or6Bb,  fire, 
naequpby  coat  of  mail. 
neBb,  stump. 
DepBCTiiib,  peristyle. 
DepB&iby    shirting-ca- 
lico, 
n^pcTenb,  ring, 
nicrdib,  pistol 
Riknen,  flame. 
njacTupk,  plaster. 
Ili^flb,  hedge. 
Dopw^by  portfolio. 
ndpmeBb,  piston. 
IIp<$«iib,  profile, 
nys^pb,  bladder, 
nyn^pb,  pimple. 
nycT^pby  vacant  land. 
nyTb,  road. 
P&mnub,  rasp. 
P^BCBb,  rhubarb. 
PoM^Bb,  strap. 
PyftJb,  rouble. 
PyOiib,  batlet 
PyA,  helm. 
CtAteBh,  honey-tea. 
Gep&n,  seraglio. 
Cu&Aeflb,  necklace. 
GiOB&pb,  dictionary. 


Cr^n,  window-shot* 
ter. 

CTeO^jb,  stalk. 

CTixftpb,  surplice. 

Cyx^pb,  biscuit. 

T(Soaib,  poplar. 

TpcB3eJb,  curb. 

Tpvypeih,  truffle, 

T^Mib,  slipper. 

yrojb,  coal. 

yposeBb,  level. 

^BTBJb,  linstock. 

^jBreJb,  wing  (of  ■ 
house). 

^Bapb,  lantera. 

XirfeJi»,  hops. 

XpycTlib,  crystal. 

f^apKyiB,  pair  of  com- 
passes. 

IDRB6peHb,  pole-bolt 

niOBJb,  a  capsum. 

niT^'Mneib,  stamp. 

niiiseiby  sorrel. 

ni^teHB,  rabbish. 

"Bpb,  the  letter  b. 

djb,  the  letter  J. 

flsopby  anchor. 

flBTapb,  amber. 

flees b,  ash-tree. 

fliM^Bb,  barley. 


The  above  list  comprises  all  the  most  useful  words. 


NUMBBE. — ^^HCld. 

10.  There  are  two  numbers,  singular  (e^fiBCTBeiiBoe)  and 
plural  (m HoxecTBeHHoe),  each  number  haviug  seven  cases. 
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Case. — UdLA6m>. 
1 1 .   Thpre  are  seven  cases,  viz  : 

(1)  The  Nominative  (HMeniiTejikHBiil),  giving  the  name  of 
an  object  in  answer  to  the  question  w/tx)  ?  or  tchat  ? 

RtootoI  whoisitt  —  yqee^Bi,  the  pupil. 

(2)  The  Vocative  (sBareJiBnbiH),  indicating  the  name  of  the 

object  addressed : 

y leoHKi !  6y4b  npoj^^seBi.    Scholar!  be  dih'gent. 

The  vocative  is  the  same  as  the  nominative  in  all  sub- 
stantives, except  a  few  used  in  addressing  the  Deity,  as : 
r»orb^  FocDO^k,  'Ood^  Lord;'  vocat.  E6xe^  FocnoAH. 

•  (3)  The  Genitive    (po^AiejbnbiH),  indicating  possession, 
and  answering  to  the  question  tclum  ?  or  of  what  ? 

Hfcf   KB  lira  t  whose  book  t— y  h  e  b  h  r  &,  *  the  pupif  s.' 

(4)  The  Dative  (^aTCi bhw ii),  indicating  the  person  or  thin*; 

to  which  an  object  refers,  and  answering  to  the  question 

to  tchom  ?  or  to  tchat  ? 

Kom;^  CKas&n  obi  t  To  whom  did  he  say  t 

y  H  e  B  B  R  ;^,  To  the  pupil. 

(5)  The  Accusative  or  Objective  (BHHnTe.ii>HbiH),  answering 
to  the  question  whom  ?  or  what  ? 

Koro  OBI  fiVTb  ?  Whom  he  teaches  ? 

y  4  e  B  n  R  ^  The  pupil. 

(6)  The  Instrumental  (TBopATe-ibiibifi),  indicating  the 
m*^ans  or  cause,  and  answering  to  the  question  bt/  whom  ? 
or  ^'t/  or  wifh  what  ? 

K'fiM'B  OHX  .'nOiiN'L  ?  By  whom  is  he  loved  t 

yieoBRdMi,  By  the  pupil. 

HtMi  dTO  RanucaBO  ?  With  what  is  this  written  I 

nep6Mi»,  Withapeiu 
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(7)  The  Prepositional  (npe^JoasHEii),  answering  to  the 
question  about  iffhom  or  what  ?  in  whom  or  what  ?  an  whom 
or  what  ?  etc. 

It  is  termed  prepositional  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  following  prepositions  :  o  (ofo),  Bi,  aa, 
no,  npH. 

0  Kon  OBI  roBopin?        Aboat  whom  is  he 
OO^yHOHBii.  About  the  papil. 

In  nouns  denoting  animate  beings  the  accusative  masc. 
singular  and  the  plural  of  all  genders  is  the  same  as  the 
genitive,  and  in  inanimate  or  abstract  objects  like  the 
nominative. 


Declension  of  Substantives. 

12.  Nouns,  in  regard  to  their  declension  are  classed,  as 
regular  (npdBHJbHUg)  and  irregular  (HenpdBHibBUfl). 

The  three  declensions^  according  to  gender,  are  given  in 
the  practical  part. 

13.  Regular  nouns  in  respect  of  their  similarity  of  in- 
flexions in  the  genit.  dat.  and  instrum.  cases  are  divided 
into  two  declensions,  with  fifteen  different  terminations  in 
the  nom.,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

(1)  To  the  first  declension  belong  all  nouns  of  the  first 
ten  terminations,  the  genit.  of  which  ends  in  a,  a ;  dat.  y, 
10;  and  instrum.  OMi,  eMi. 

(2)  To  the  second  declension  belong  all  nouns  of  the  other 
five  terminations,  the  genit.  of  which  ends  in  m,  h  ;  dat  i, 
H ;  instr.  oio,  eio,  bio. 
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Declension  op  Masculine  Nouns, 

Singular, 


j-Cjobi, 
^'  i  ElephHut. 

GHrdeD. 

'  ROBB, 

_  Hume. 

rRap^jto, 
(ship. 

G.    Cjonru 

cA4a. 

KOfli. 

Ropafiji. 

D.    Cjoh^. 

ca4y. 

KOH». 

Ropa&ii&. 

A.    Cjon^. 

ca4'k. 

rorA. 

RopadJb. 

].     Cjoo6iii. 

CJkAOM'h. 

BOHevi. 

Ropadfein. 

P.     0  CJOB-fe. 

oc^-L 

0  ROBt. 

ORopafiiift. 

Plural. 

N.    Ciob6, 

C&Aii, 

E6hb, 

RopadJii, 

G.    Cioh6bv 

ca46Bi. 

ROB^tt. 

Ropafij^l. 

D.      ClOB&Ml. 

CAAiiVh. 

ROBliMl. 

RopadjiHV 

A.    Cjoh^bi. 

CAAil. 

ROO^tt. 

Ropa&id. 

I.       CJOHftMB. 

ca^aMH. 

rob4mh. 

ROpa(iLli«H. 

P.    0  cJOBaxv 

0  004^1X1. 

0  soaixi. 

0  RopafiiRx-k. 

Singtdar. 

Plural, 

N. 

'  rep6fl» 
^  Hero. 

( noR6tt, 

I  Room. 

(  repdH, 
l  Heroeii. 

(  IIor6h, 
(.  Rooms. 

G. 

rep6«. 

dor6i. 

rop^Ri. 

nORO^Bl. 

D. 

repoio. 

noR6i). 

repdaMi. 

DOR^aHl. 

A. 

rep<^fl. 

D0B6ft. 

rep6en. 

oor6h. 

I. 

repden. 

noideMi. 

repdflNi. 

noRdiNi. 

P. 

^♦repo*. 

0  DORd'ft. 

0  repdaiv 

0  noRdflxi. 

Declension  of  Feminine  Nouns. 


rJRwk, 
^-  [  Wife. 
G.  iKenf^. 
D.  JKeni. 
A.  acen^. 
I.  XeDon. 
P.    0  RseB-k 


Singuhr, 


rB04&, 
(Water. 

B04t. 

B<54y. 
boa6id. 

0  B04i* 


{HiiBfl, 
Norse. 

fliBH. 
B^BD. 

B^flen. 

0  BflUt. 


{ 


CE&Ba, 
Bath. 

6afl«. 

0  6dBt- 
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PlufnL 

N. 

Se'eu, 

HiiflH, 

BaBi, 

G. 

JReB-h, 

BO^. 

HflHfc. 

Oaob. 

D. 

aceaan. 

B64air&. 

HiOfllTk 

6&nAsrb. 

A. 

TRen. 

B64M. 

HflBb. 

OaBH. 

I. 

ffieHaMH. 

Bi64aVH. 

H^BflMB. 

Ohbbnh. 

P. 

0  x^Hazi. 

4 

0  Bd^azi. 

0  bAhixi. 

0  OaflflX'b. 

i 

Singular 

• 

Plural, 

N. 

;  Cseipdn 

'»           ( 

p  CipacTb, 

c  CBeKpo<$BH,         c  CrpAcTH, 
(  Mothers-iu-Iaw  (  Passions. 

^  Mother-in-law.  \  Passion. 

G. 

CBeKpdBi 

1. 

CTpkTH. 

CBCRpdveM. 

CTpaCT^II. 

D. 

CiieRpdBB 

[. 

CTpaCTH. 

CBeRpOBflX'B.              CTpaCTliMl. 

A. 

Ckbp^bi 

>• 

CTpaCTb. 

CBCRp^Betl. 

cipacTn. 

L 

CBespdBbi). 

crpAcTbio. 

CBesp^BfliiH.          CTpacTiiMa. 

P. 

OcBeipd 

Bl. 

0  CpiCTH. 

0  cfieRp^BBxi.       0  cTpaciiii. 

Declension  op  Neutee  Nouns. 

Singular. 

K    i 

r  Cj6bo, 

rMdpe, 
(Sea. 

•Hmh, 

Name. 

^'  I  Word. 

G. 

Cidsa. 

ii6pa. 

iMeBR. 

D. 

Ci6Br. 

ii6po. 

liiieBi. 

A. 

CidBO. 

Hdpe. 

l&XB. 

I. 

CidBOMl. 

HdpesTb. 

^MOHeirk 

P. 

0cj6Bt 

» 

0M6plL 

001  ^MOHB. 

- 

PJural. 

N. 

CJOB&, 

Mopii, 

HNeH&,           / 

G. 

Cjobi. 

HOp^it 

. 

HH^Hl. 

D. 

CiOB&m. 

MOpilTfc. 

HIieB&Ml. 

A. 

CiOBa. 

Mopii. 

HMeBi. 

I. 

CjOBdXH. 

MOp^XH. 

BMeeavi. 

P. 

0  CJOB&Xl. 

01 

lopixi. 

0(yb  BHeB&Xl. 

14.  According  to  the  above  examples  are  declined  all 
regular  nouns,  with  the  following  changes,  which  aro 
to  be  observed  in  consulting  the  preceding  table  of 
declension. 
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(1)  After  »,  n,  m,  m,  r,  r,  x  tbe  termination  u  is  changed 
into  h:    hoki,  *  knife/   plur.  Hosft;  i^qa,  ^  cloud;'  plur. 

(2)  After  ac,  n,  %  m,  m  the  term,  o  is  changed  into 
e:  ]^JHna,  'street;'  instr.  yiHiieio^  instead  of  yjHiioH). 

(3)  After  »,  h,  m,  m  in  the  dat.  instr.  and  prep, 
cases  of  the  fifteenth  termination  the  vowel  a  is  changed 
into  a:  H04b^  *  night;'  dat.  noH&uii,  instr.  HonaHa,  prep. 
H04axi. 

(4)  The  vowel  o  or  e  is  inserted  in  some  terminations  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  :  CBH3Ra, '  bundle ;'  gen.  plur.  CBison ; 
6peBH6, '  beam  •/  gen.  plur.  6p6aeHi. 

(5)  Nouns  of  the  llth^  l£th^  13th  and  14th  termina- 
tions may  take  in  the  instrum.  sing,  the  contracted 
termination  oft>  ei»  instead  of  OH),  eio :  saCaaa, '  amuse- 
ment;' He^uiii,  'week;'  instr.  saGasoft^  He^i^eft* 

15.  Irregular  nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  firstly,  {hose  of 
mixed  declension  (pa3HbirB  CKiOH^Hifi),  and  secondly,  those 
of  mixed  inflexion  (pasHUX'b  OKOHHaHia). 

Of  mixed  declension  are  : 

(1)  The  ten  neuter  nouns  in  mi:  6p£Mff,  'burden;' 
Bp^Mfl,  '  time '/  BMMfl,  '  udder ;'  SHaiii,  '  standard  ;'  Ami, 
'name;'  niaiifl,  'flame;'  ni^Mfl, 'tribe;'  crp^MS, 'stirrup;' 
ctma,  *seed;*  T6Ma,  *  temple/  which  take  in  all  the 
cases  the  syllable  en,  as  shown  in  the  example  infl. 
According  to  their  instr.  sing,  in  cbtb,  they  belong  to 
the  first  declension,  and  according  to  their  gen.  and 
dat.  in  H  to  the  second. 

(2)  The  nouns  ^btA,  'child;'  niaaieflE,  'flame;'  andnyrb, 
'  road.' 
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I^ouns  of  mixed  inflexion  deviating  in  some  cases 
either  in  the  sing,  or  plur.  are  fully  treated  of  in  the 
Practical  Part. 

Derivation. 
16.  Russian  derivative  nouns  are  formed  from  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbs  by  adding  the  following  8u£5xes : 


BUK9, 

7ttira, 

AK9f 

HKby 

AHhy 

Bwa, 

Hn, 
Cmeo, 


EH9, 

Hud, 

Bna, 

Ocmb, 

Ecmby 

CmsOf 


Apt, 
TeM, 
Buu^e, 
Cmw, 


Derived  from  Nouns, 

ntmi^hf  bellringer  ;  from  88001,  ringing* 


CTOjipi,  cabinetmaker ; 
M'B4HBK'b,  coppersmith  ; 
iiepoB^jiBKii,  translator ; 
rpaKiApmuxrb,  innkeeper  ; 
puOAirb,  fisherman ; 
Mop^KX,  seaman  : 
jpyO&Tk,  trumpeter ; 
<iiiMBHXi,  teapot ; 
Oap&Biaa,  mutton ; 
iiBBOB&pBBy  brewery  ; 
P&0CTBO,  slavery ; 


ft 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


CTOil,  table. 
Hl(4b,  copper. 
nepeBiui,  translation. 
TpaKT^p^  inn* 
p^da,  fish, 
nope,  sea. 
Tpyda,  trumpet* 
Hufl,  tea. 
6ap&Hi,  ram. 
DBBosapi,  brewer* 
paOi,  slave* 


Derived  from  A^'ectires. 


MfAP^iTB,  wifle  man ; 
iSftxairhf  poor  man; 
nniBB&y  qnietneas ; 
pa8BiBa,  plain ; 
H680cn,  novelty ; 
cvimecThf  freehnesB ; 
(Jor^TCTSO,  riches  ; 


from  ]i^4pu&9  wise. 
dt4Butt,  poor. 
Tixitt,  quiet. 
pAsBUll,  equal. 
B^BuBy  new. 
CBtiKllt,  fresh. 
Oor&Tuil,  rich. 


t9 
99 

99 

19 
»9 
» 


Derived  from  Verbs. 


niicapby  writer ; 
xyn^iTb,  merchant ; 
BLia4iTejB,  possessor ; 
Jtrywh,  liar ; 
Ria4diK0|e,  eemetexy ; 
y<iiLiBnio,  school ; 
dtmno,  flight ; 


from  nBC&Tb,  to  write. 
KyoHTb,  to  buy. 
BJa4tTiy  to  poeeeas. 
jran,  to  lie. 
uacn,  to  put. 
ynith,  to  teach. 
<{tran,  to  run. 


9> 
99 
99 

99 


99 
I* 
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17.  Besides  the  above  there  are  also  augmentatiTe 
nnd  diminutive  terminations,  which  will  be  found  fully 
explained  in  the  Practical  Part  (Lessons  26  and  27). 

18.  Compound  nouns  are  formed  by  coupling  a  noun,  an 
adjective,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  adverb  or  preposition  with  a 
noun,  the  first  word  ending  in  e  or  o,  unless  it  be  an  adverb 
or  preposition,  as : 

RopadieRpym^Ble,  shipwreck  ;  from  KopA&ib,  ship,  ipyin^Bie,  breaking. 

4uCpuiE&iaTeib,  well-wisher ;  „  4^pull,  good,  jRBikteih,  wisher. 

E4HB04^mie,  unanimity  ;  ^  ejum,  one,    4yni&,  soul. 

CaxoyiiiTeJb,  self -instructor ;  „  caMi,  self,   yntneih,  teacher. 

^oufiifHie,  ill-luck ;  „  uo,  evil,    noiyiiiTB,  to  receive, 

HeciucTie,  misfortune  ;  „  oe,  not,   CH^crie,  fortune. 

Be84tllcTBle,  inaction ;  „  663i,  without,  ^iflCTBie,  action. 

Ha4rpd61e,  epitaph ;  ^  Ha4i,  over,  rpQ&by  tomb. 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

19.  Adjectives  in  Russian  are  divided  into : 

Qualifying  (KaHecTBeHHbiflS  as,  6i^bifi,  white. 
Possessive  (npDTfliKaTeibHbifl)^  as,  Kaposi,  of  the 
king. 

Relative  (0TB0cATe.iBHbTfl),  as,  aHrjiftCKi ft,  English. 
Numeral  (qHciATeibHbifl),  as,   o^Ahx,  one;   o6p- 

Bbift,  first. 
Verbal    (^tiicTBeHHbia),  as,    erpaiomift,   playing; 

ArpaHi,  played. 

20.  Adjectives  are  used  either  as  epithets,  as,  |66pBift 
HeJiOBiKi, '  the  good  man ;'  or  as  attributes,  neiovibKb  (ecrb) 
AoGpi,  '  the  man  is  good.' 

21.  Qualifying  and  passive  participles,  when  employed 
as  attributes,  undergo  apocope  and  become  indeclinable. 
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a.  The  full  or  declinable  terminations  of  adjectives  are : 


&ngH?ar. 

PlmraL 

Mase.  ufl,  ifi,  of. 

ucy  le. 

Femin.  as,  la,  m.  ^ 
Keut.  oe,  ee,  be.       y 

UB,  U. 

6.  Apocopated  terminations  are : 

Singular. 

PUtraL 

Male.      I,  b. 

H,  1. 

Femin.   a,  a. 

U,  1. 

Neur.      0,  e. 

U,  1. 

22.  Possessive  adjectives  (Lesson  80),  according  to  their 
terminations,  are  of  two  classes  : 

(1)  Ending  in  osrb,  esii,  hhi,  kmhi,  b,  as :  IIb^hofb  40HX, 
'  John's  house;*  4MHHI  ca4T>,  *  uncle's  garden.' 

(2)  Ending  in  iu,  osifl,  eeiii,  as :  Gapdaifl  porL, '  ram's 
horn;'  ueAfgbmiik  Mix^,  'bear-skin.' 

23.  Relative  adjectives  (Lesson  38)  have  the  following 
terminations : 

(1)  CkIh,  ckou,  m\&,  obckIh,  escKiH,  as:  qejortHecKiH, 
*  human;'  p^cCKiti,  *  Russian.' 

(2)  Osbid,  eBbiii,  OBofi,  OBHbiH,  eBHbifi,  eBofi,  euHbiu^Hbid, 
HHbiH,  flHod,  flmibiu,  as :  r6pHbifi,  'mountainous;'  ^epeBflH- 
Hbiii,  'wooden.' 

(3)  Hid,  iRift,  ^iik,  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  a  semi- 
vowel, as:  AiEm  ^eflb,  *  summer  day.' 

24.  Numeral  adjectives  are  divided  into  cardinal  (ro.!A- 
MecTBCHBbifl)  and  ordinal  (nopA40MBbifl). 

(1)  Cardinal  numerals  are :  oaAht.,  '  one ;'  4Ba,  'two ;'  ipn, 
'  three,'  etc. ;  as  also  4B6e,  xpoe,  H^Tsepo,  etc.,  and  nojii, 
'half;*  noatopa,  'one  and  a  half;'  no-iTpeiba,  'two  and  a 
half/  etc. 
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(2)  The  ordinal  numerals  are :  n6pBbifi,  '  first ;'  BTopoi, 
*  second/  etc. 

To  these  belong  the  adjectives  4py roft, '  another/  and  no- 
cit^uifl, '  last.' 

25.  To  adjectives  belong  gender^  number  and  case.   They 
are  divided  into  two  declensions  : 

a.  Of  the  first  declension  are,  qualifying,  possessive  and 
ordinal  numerals, 

i.  Of  the  second  are  cardinal  numerals. 


■ 

A.  First  Declension. 

Bmgular. 

Pfaml. 

Mcueulitie. 

Feminine, 

NeiOer. 

Mate.  Fm.it  NfA 

N. 

BdBUft,  new. 

BdBOH, 

B6Boe. 

B6Blie,        BdBUB. 

G. 

H6Baro, 

B6B0ft| 

Bdsaro. 

B6BUXI. 

D. 

H680iiy, 

B6B0ft, 

b6bov7. 

n6nm. 

A. 

n6Bull  or  sdiaro, 

B6ByD, 

B6Boe. 

like  the  N.  or  Creo. 

I. 

H6BUIII, 

b6bod,  oI, 

B6BHMI. 

b6buhv. 

P. 

BdaoMit, 

b6boI, 

BdBOin. 

Edmxh, 

According  to  the  above  are  declined  all  qualifying  ad- 
jectives in  biH,  oil,  rift,  kIh,  xiii,  relative  in  uii,  oh,  ckIu,  and 
the  ordinal  numerals  n6pBUH,  '  first/  BTopoft, '  second/  etc. 


Singnlcar, 

« 

PlmnL 

Jlia$eidine, 

Feminine, 

Neuter, 

MoK.Fem.JkNaii' 

N. 

qap^D*,  king's, 

qap^Ba, 

qapdBo. 

qap^Bii. 

G. 

iiap^Ba, 

qap^Bolt, 

qap^Ba. 

Iiap^BUTk 

D. 

nap^By, 

tiapdBoft, 

qap^By. 

qap^BUBV 

A. 

uap^BTboriiap^Ba, 

qap^By, 

qap^BO. 

qap^uorqap^BUXV 

I. 

nap^Bun, 

uap^Bon, 

qap^BUMV 

qap^BUHB. 

P. 

iiap^n, 

iiapdBott, 

qap^Hi. 

qap^Bin% 
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According  to  the  above  are  declined  all  possessive 
adjectives  of  the  first  class  in  oirb,  eirB,  hhi,  nuHi, 
fem.  a,  neut.  o,  and  qualifying  adjectives  of  apoco- 
pated  termination,  as:  IleTpoBi,  a,  0, 'of  Peter's;*  hobt., 
a,  0, '  new/ 


Singular. 

Maaeuline.  Feminine. 

N.    rocndjieHi,  Lord's  rocQ6AHii, 

Q.    rbcn64Hii,  rocn64Hetty 

D.    rocn6AHio,  roca64nett, 

A.     Like  the  N.  OP  G.  roca64HH)/ 

I.     TOCttdABMWh,  rocn64Heio, 

P.     rocn64He3ii,  roca64aell, 


Plural 

Neuter. 

For  all  Gendert. 

rocn64Hey 

rocn64Bi. 

rocn64Bfl, 

rocn64HHXi. 

rocD64Ri09 

rocn64BD]fx. 

rocn64"e, 

Like  the  N.  or  G. 

rocn64niiv^ 

rocnd4HH)iii. 

rocjiuAueMi, 

rocn64BHxi. 

According  to  the  above  are  declined  all  qualifying 
and  possessive  adjectives  in  b,  an>,  mi,  and  also  the 
qualifying  in  mi,  nji,  as :  ceHb,  *  blue  ;'  noxoHTB,  •  re- 
sembling ;'  ropAii,  'hot;'  '  xopoini,  'good;'  CFS^ymt, 
'  skilled/ 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Ifaaotdine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Mate.      F.  <fc  N. 

N. 

cub6bb1B,  filial. 

CUB^BBIIB, 

ciiB6BBee, 

CUBOBBle,         iff. 

G. 

CUBdBBiirO, 

cuB6BEeA, 

CUflOBHIirO, 

CUBdBRHXl. 

D. 

cuBoBBeur, 

cuB6BfleM, 

cuHoBueMy, 

CUfldBRflMV 

A. 

Like  the  N.  or  G. 

.  CUBdBBlOH), 

cuiioBHee, 

Like  the  N.  or  G. 

L 

CUBOBBHUl, 

CUH6BBeiO, 

CUIIUBIIBKI, 

cub6bbhub. 

P. 

CUBUBBeMly 

CUBUBBell, 

CHHOBBOMly 

cub6bhh». 

According  to  the  above  are  declined  qualifying  and  re- 
lative adjectives  in  iu  (fem.  as,  neut.  ee),  and  also  those  in 
Sid,  Mifif,  miff,  mii^,  (fem.  em,  neut.  ee),  cAaifi,  'blue;'  nox6- 
miuy  'resembling;'  ropa'iifl,  'hot;'  CBfjiymiu,  'skilled;'  crap- 
mi  ft,  '  eldest.' 

LL 
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Singtdar. 

P/timL 

JUaiodine, 

Feminine. 

Neuter, 

Far  aU  Gtnden, 

N. 

Tp^lt, 

TP^fly 

Tp^e, 

Tp^i. 

G. 

TpeTbflro, 

Tp^nelt, 

jp^rhnro. 

Tp^rbHXl. 

D. 

TpeTMMy, 

Tp^Tbett, 

TpeneMy, 

TpeTbHrk 

A. 

Like  the  N.  or  Q. 

Tp^D, 

TpeTbe, 

Like  the  N.  or  G. 

I. 

TpeniMiy 

TpeTbei), 

Tp^bHMl, 

Tp^bHiia. 

P. 

Tp^TMMX, 

Tptoeil, 

Tp^Tben. 

Tp^bHIX. 

According  to  the  above  are  declined  relative  adjectives  of 
the  second  class  in  ifi,  (fern,  ba  or  ia,  neat,  ht  or  ie,)  as :  6a- 
pauift, '  of  the  ram ;'  roBHHiiu, '  of  meat/ 


B.  Second  Deci^nsion. 

26.  Cardinal  numerals  are  declined  in  two  ways : 

(1 )  The  numerals  OAkn-h,  *  one  ;^  ABa, '  two  ;'  ipn, '  three ;' 
•iCTbipc,  *  four/  as  also  their  derivatives  ^Boe,  ipoe,  qeraepo 
etc.^  like  adjectives. 

Singvlar. 
Fetninine. 


Maeculine. 

N.      OAHIil, 

G.    0Att0T6, 

D.     04II0M^, 


04D6Uy 
04n6fi, 


A.    Like  the  N.  or  G.    04i]y, 

L      04M^M'^  04B6n  (oft), 

P.    0486111,  04b6B, 


Heuter, 

04b6. 
04Bor6. 

04B0M^. 

04fl6. 

04Biirb. 

04B6irb. 


PluraL 

N.  04hA,  04B'fi, 

O.  04Blixi,  04B«Xl, 

D.  040^Ml,  04BtXl, 

A.        Like  the  Nom.  or  Gen. 

t.  04BiMH,  04Bt3IH, 

p.  04 11^  XI,  04n'fixi, 


048^X1, 


04fl6, 

04011X11. 

040^X1. 
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Pbtral. 


Af,  and  N.  Fern, 

For  all  Crenden. 

N. 

4M,            4B*, 

tpH, 

qer^pe. 

G. 

4Byxi, 

Tpexi, 

^erupexi. 

D. 

MYM-h, 

TpeMiy 

^eTupeMi. 

A. 

Like  the  N.  or  ( 

0.        Like  the  Nom.  or  Geiu 

I. 

4BjrM<i, 

r^enkf 

^lerupbuj. 

P. 

4Byx*, 

Tpexi, 
For  aU  Genders. 

HeTupex-k 

N. 

4B6e, 

Tp6e, 

i^Bepo. 

6. 

ABorixi, 

TpOHXly 

^ereepi^xi. 

D. 

4B0^M^y 

Tpoisiiy 

qereep^n. 

A. 

ABoiixi, 

Tpo^Xl, 

HeToepi^xi. 

I. 

4B0liXB, 

TpOHMHy 

seTBep&uH. 

P. 

4B0HXly 

Tpoixi, 

leTBepi&x'b. 

The  other  collective  numerals^  d 

liiepo,  'five/  mecrepo, 

'  six/  etc., 

,  are  dechncd  like  H^TBepo. 

27.  Numerals  ending  in  h :  naib,  'five/  mccTb,  'six  /  up 
to  TpA^iiaxb,  'thirty/  are  declined  like  nouns  of  the  15th 
termination  (see  Lesson  13,  Obs.  10). 

For  the  declension  of  copoKi,  *forty/  ^eBsaocro,  'ninety/ 
CTO, '  hundred  /  ab^cth,  'two  hundred/  and  other  compound 
numerals,  see  Lesson  44. 

For  the  declension  ot  ooJTOpa, '  one  and  a  half  /  noiipe- 
Tbii, '  two  and  a  half/  and  noiTopacra, '  hundred  and  fifty/ 
see  Lesson  47. 

28.  Tb'icfl^ia,  'thousand/  and  MHiiioHX, '  million/  are  de- 
clined like  substantives. 

29.  Like  substantives  are  declined  also  nHTomb, '  five  / 
4ecHT0Ki,  *  ten  /  ^iOKHHa, 'dozen/  coTHfl, 'hundred/  as  also 
ABoiiKa,  TpoHKa,  nerBepRa,  nflrepRa,  mecrepKa,  ceMepRa,  Bocb- 
MepKa,  4eB'.TKa,  and  ^ecfltRa,  these  latter  being  used  in  card 
playing,  as :  Tpe^oBafl  ^BofiKa  or  ^BouKa  Tpe<M,  'the  two  of 
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clubs;'  HepBoenafl  4eB&TKa  or  4eBiTKa,  iepB3&,  Hhe  nine  of 
hearts.' 

Degrees  op  Comparison. — CiSneHH  CpaBHeHii. 
SO.  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison  : 

(1)  Positive  (noJOX^TejJbHafl  cre^DeBb),  as: 

4o0pult,  A06ph,  'kind.' 

(2)  Comparative  (cpaBHUTeiLHaa  cr^neHB),  as: 

4o6ptamttt,  or  AoOpie,  'kinder.' 

(3)  Superlative  (npeBOcxo^Qaa  creneab),  as: 

CdMUit  466putt,  or  K'fixi  Ao6pie, '  kindest.' 

For  the  formation  of  degrees  of  comparison^  see  Lessons 
35  and  36. 

Besides  the  degrees  of  comparison,  adjectives  have  also 
augmentative  and  diminutive  terminations  (Lesson  37). 

Derivation. 

31.  Adjectives  derived  from  substantives  are  the  pos- 
sessive and  relative  already  enumerated* 

32.  Those  derived  from  verbs  are  formed  by  changing 
the  termination  of  the  infinitive  into  hbih  (hob),  Jbifi,  bbuu, 
laH,  3KIB,  mm : 

y^&'nuM,  learned  ;  from  ysin,  to  teach. 

BuKynB6fiy  ransomed  ;    „  B^KynnTb,  to  ransom. 

Pocjutt,  stalwart ;  „  pocTii,  to  grow. 

HrpiiBulty  playful ;  „  urpkn,  to  play. 

dldHRftt,  fragile  ;  „  JOMiin,  to  break. 

nox6]Kill,  similar  ;  „  noxo4iiTb|  to  resemble. 

UtBHlIk,  singing  ;  „  utth,  to  sing. 

33.  Compound  adjectives  are  formed  by  coupling  an  ad- 
jective, a  substantive  or  a  particle  with  an  adjective,  the 
first  word  taking  usually  an  o  or  e,  with  the  exception  of 
particles : 
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Ocrpo^fiiHutt,  witty;  from  dcrpuB,  sharp,  fnnutt,  intelligent. 

TUMBoetpbifk,  dark-gray  ;  »,    Tevnufi,  dark,  ctpuQ,  grey. 

rocTeopiiiuHuit,  hospitable  ;        ,,    rocn,  guest,  npl^vDuA,  receiving, 
0'ieBii4Hi>ia,  evident ;  „    6<io,  eyes,  BiAHyll,  visible. 

Bf  c»4yBap64nuB,  international ;  „    u6mxft  between,  Hap64HUlt,  national. 
Ee3iiOA66BuB,  incomparable  ;     f,    6evh,  without,  no4d6flutt,l  ike. 

THE  PRONOUN.— M*croHM6Hie. 

84.  Pronouns  are  divided  into : 

(1)  Personal  (a&qnbifl). 

(2)  Interrogative  (BonpocAreibHUii), 

(3)  Demonstrative  (yRasaTeibHua). 

(4)  Relative  (oTHOcATeibpufl). 

(5)  Determinative  (onpeAibftieiBBBifl). 

85.  The p^rsona^ pronouns  are:  fl,  *I;*  tbi,  *thou;'  oh^, 
he '   (fem.  oh&  ;  neut.  oho)  ;  plur.  mm,  '  we ;'   Bbi, '  you  ;' 

ouii  (fern.  OHi),  *they.' 

Besides  the  above  three  personal  pronouns,  there  is  the 
reflective  personal  ce6a,  *  self/  which  serves  for  all  persons, 
genders  and  numbers. 

36.  Interrogative  pronouns  have  their  corresponding  de- 
monstratives in  the  following  way  : 

Of  the  Object. 

Interrogative. 
Rto  ?  who !  Hio  !  what  t 

Demofutrative. 
Tvrbf  TO,  *that  ;*   o^rto,  'somebody  ;'   Bt^TO,  'something  ;*   biikt6,  *  no- 
body ;'    HB1T6,  '  nothing  ;'  BCflKi,  *  every  ;'   B&»4Utt,  '  each  ;'  BCi5,    '  all  ;' 
DpdilA,  *  other.' 

Of  Quality. 

RaR6il,  KaK6ini?        What  sort  of  I 
TaK^Sft,  r9K6vh,  *  such,  such  a  one ;'   4pyr6tt,  '  other ;'   K^slll,  '  every 
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(sort)  '    RltROTOpufly    Htilfi,    '  certain  ;*     BOKaRufl,  *  not   any  ;*   ojinnclcio 
*  same  ;'  piiaButt,  *  diverue  ;'    HOdBOBi,  'different' 

Op  Quantity. 

RojiiBift  I  which  1  CR6jkB0  ?  how  much  t 

Toj^IrIII,  '  Buch  a  one.' 

CToJbKO,  *  80  many,  bo  much  ;'  MBdro,  *  much  f  miio,  *  few  ;'  flicKOJbio, 
'  some ;'  flBCK6JfcR0,  *  not  any.' 

Of  Place  or  Obdeb. 

RoToputt?  which! 
Ceft|  ^Ton,  6ttuAf  'this;*  KOToputt  ubO^ab,  *  any  one  ;'   flHB0T6pul, '  oot 
any.* 

Of  Possession. 

Hefl?  whose! 

Molt,  '  my,  mine ;'   tboB,  '  thy,  thine ;'  er6,  '  his  ;'   eami,  '  our ;'  saors 
'yuur  ;*  BXi,  'theii*;*  and  the  reflective  CBOll  used  for  all  three  persons. 

These  last  are  termed  possessive  pronouns  (DpHTfl»aTeji>* 

Hblfl  MlCTOHMtuifl). 

Indefinite  pronouns  answering  the  question  lefii?  'whose?' 
are : 

*Ie&-TO,  *  somebody's  ;'  <iell  bb6^4B,  '  anybody's  ;'  and  the  negative  BBicii? 
*  nobody's.' 

87.  The  interrogative  pronouns  kto,  hto,  ROTopuu,  KaKoii, 
qeii  also  serve  as  relatives  when  they  refer  to  an  antecedent. 
To  the  relative  pronouns  belong  also  Kofl,  KaKOBou, '  who/ 
or  '  he  who,'  which  have  not  the  signification  of  the  inter- 
rogative. 

8S.  The  determinative  pronouns  are : 

a.  Those  expressive  of  size  and  quantity:  Becb,  'all;'  ooa, 
*  both/ 

To  these  are  added  the  numerals  04&Hi,  ^Boe,  xpoe,  etc., 
when  used  as  pronouns. 
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b.  Those  expressive  of  identity :  cam,  G&MUft, 'self/ 

Determinative  pronouns  are  employed  with  personal 
and  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  also  with  substantives,  as : 

Mu  Kt, '  all  of  UB  ;*  MU  66a,  'both  of  us  ;'  m  Tp6e,  '  three  of  you ;'  a 
04IIBI,  M  am  by  myaelf  ;*  BecB  aapd^i,  'all  people;'  6Gt  CT6poBH,  < both 
sides ;'  obi  can, '  he  himself ;'  c^MUft  40111,  <  tbe  house  itself/ 

The  pronoun  c^MUfi  before  qualifying  adjectives  serves  to 
strengthen  their  signification  and  to  express  the  superlative 
degree,  as :  caMbift  ^ofipuft,  'the  kindest/ 

39.  Pronouns  vary  their  terminations,  like  adjectives, 
according  to  gender,  number  and  case. 

Dbclension  op  Pronouns. 

40.  The  first  two  personal  pronouns  and  the  reflective 
personal  have  no  genders,  and  are  declined  like  substantives 
in  the  feminine,  as : 


Singylar. 

PluraL 

N. 

»,I, 

TU,  thoo. 

N. 

mi,  we, 

Bu,  yon. 

G. 

MOH^, 

Te6<, 

G. 

HaiTb, 

Baci. 

D 

HBt, 

TSM, 

D. 

Ban, 

laiTB. 

A. 

Henii, 

Te6A, 

A. 

Ba<rk, 

Baci. 

I. 

HBOH) 

(oft), 

10660  (oft). 

I. 

B^B, 

B^l. 

P. 

HB'ft, 

TSOt, 

P. 

Baci, 

Baci. 

41.  The  pronoun  ce6i  has  no  nominative  nor  plural,  and 
is  declined  like  the  second  personal  pronoun,  viz.,  gen.  and 
ace.  ce6fl[,  dat.  and  prep.  ceC%,  instr.  co66k)  (oh). 

42.  The  third  personal  pronoun  owb  and  all  others  are 
declined  like  adjectives,  as : 
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Slvgidar. 

Mate.        Neut, 

Fern. 

N. 

OBX,  he,    oe6,  ity 

OBa, 

G. 

er6, 

ei  (ee). 

D. 

tuf, 

eft, 

A. 

er6, 

ee, 

I. 

EU^f 

6u>, 

P. 

(B)^ur, 

(H)cft, 

Jlf.  and  N.  Ffvu 

OBt. 


N. 

OBli,           { 

G. 

■Xl. 

D. 

mn. 

A, 

IXl. 

I. 

■MB. 

P. 

(B)|] 

This  pronoun  takes  an  h  prefixed  in  all  oblique  cases  when 
preceded  by  a  preposition,  as:  nxu  nero,  har  nei,  *for  him, 
for  her ;'  o  bcmi,  o  oeft, '  about  him,  about  her/ 

43.  The  genitive  of  the  third  pers.  pron.  singular  and 
plural  is  also  used  as  possessive,  without  however  taking 
the  prefix  h,  as:  nJin  ero  Cpaia,  'for  his  brother;'  o  ero  6pa- 
rt, '  about  his  brother/ 


Singular, 

Mcuo.  and  NeuL 

N.  Bami,      B&me, 
G.  flainero, 

D.  Bameiiy, 

A.  Liketiie  N.orG* 

I.  B^BMl, 

P.  B&meH'fc, 


Fm, 

nfinia, 
Bamefl  (eft), 
Bamell, 
BHiny, 

fl^eio  (eft)^ 
B^efl, 


PlwraL 

For  aU  Genden. 

B^ioifl. 
DrkmBX'&. 

B&inflM'B. 

Like  the  N.  or  G. 

BamBMH. 
BainBii. 


According  to  the  above  is  declined  Bami,  'your,  yours/ 


Angular. 
Maao.  and  Neut 

N.      CBOll,  CBOS, 

G.  CBoer6, 

D,  cweuf, 

A.  Like  the  N.  or  O, 
I.  CBoirb, 

P.  CBOi^Hl, 


F^niiji. 

CBoi, 
cBoei  el), 

CBO^A, 


CBO»« 


CBO^K)  (elt), 

CBO^U, 


Plural. 
FW  aU  Gendtrt, 

CBOOXl. 
CBOMXl. 

Like  the  N.orG. 

CB01$Mfl. 
CBOUXl. 


According  to  the  above  are  declined  Mofl,  tboh  and  KOfl, 
the  last  not  being  used  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing.- 
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Singular. 

ifoaa  and  Neut,  Fan.    Mate  and  NeuU  Fern, 

N.    Ton,      TO^       TO,         Becb,         bc€,       bch. 

6.         Tor6,  Tott,  Bcer6,  ]ice4(fi). 

D.         tom/,  Toll,  sceMy,  BceA. 

A.  Like  the  N.  or  6.  Ty,         Like  the  N.  or  6.    bcd. 

I.  TtMl,  TO»(fi},  BCtMl,  BC^IO(e&) 

P.  TOMl,  TOl,  BC^Ml,  BCett. 


Plurcd, 
For  all  G^nden. 

rtxi.         BCtXl. 

Like  the  N  orG. 
Ttyo,        BcinB. 


The  pronouns  kto  and  qio  have  no  plural,  and  are  declined, 
the  first  like  toti»  and  the  second  like  Becb. 


Singular, 

Plural. 

Maa6.  and  Neut, 

Fen. 

Ma$o.  Fem,  J  NduL 

N. 

KaK6ll,    BaK6e, 

laKaii, 

RaRfe,    RaRffl. 

G. 

KaK6ro, 

xaRdB, 

RaRUXl. 

D. 

KaK6My, 

xaRofl, 

RaRiisii. 

A. 

Like  the  N.  or  G. 

laR^K), 

Like  the  N.urG. 

I. 

BaRiin, 

Rax(5iD  (oft) 

xaR^MH. 

P. 

KaBdHi, 

KaRdtt, 

laRiiii. 

According  to  the  above  are  declined  raKofl,  HiKaidH,  ira- 
KOH,  and  the  three  following,  used  only  in  the  plural — ckojb- 
Kin,  CTOJbKid,  and  HicKOJBKift. 

44.  The  pronouns  Koropbifl,  BciiKifi,  Apyr6fi,  HHofi,  Kaa^bifl, 
KaKOBbift,  BOjAKiJI,  6Hbifi,  caMbit,  TaKOBb'ifl,  Toi^Kia  are  de- 
clined like  the  adjective  HOBbift. 

45.  The  pronouns  laKOFb,  HHaKOBi,  o^HHaKOBi  follow  the 
declension  of  the  adjective  uap^Bi,  except  in  the  genitive 
which  takes  the  full  termination,  as,  laKOBaro  instead  of 
TaKOBa. 

46.  The  pronouns  CKoibKO,  crojbRO,  nicKOibKO,  mhofo  and 
uajo  have  no  declension,  except  in  the  dat.  when  preceded 
by  the  prefix  no>  as,  no  CKOJbKy,  no  cioJibKy,  etc. 
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THE  VERB.— FiarSji. 

47.  Verbs  are  divided  into  six  voices  (saiorii),  viz. : 

(1)  The  active  (AtHCTBATCJbHbifi),  denoting  the  action  of 
an  agent  upon  an  object,  as,  KHAaib,  *  to  throw.' 

(2)  The  passive  (crpa^aTeibHbifi),  formed  from  the  active, 
and  denoting  the  condition  or  state  of  the  object  on  which 
the  action  is  exerted,  as,  6biTb  RH^^aeMy, '  to  be  thrown.' 

(S)  The  r^^c^^r^ or  pronominal  (B03BpaTBbifl),formed  from 
the  active  by  adding  the  contracted  pronoun  ca,  and  denot- 
ing an  action  falling  upon  the  agent,  as,  o^iBaTbca,  'to 
clothe  one's  self.'  The  reflective  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  passive,  especially  when  speaking  of  inanimate 
objects,  as,  KnAra  HHTaerca,  '  the  book  is  read.' 

(4)  The  common  (66mifl)  ending  also  in  cfl,  without  which 
the  verb  by  itself  cannot  be  used,  and  denoting  an  internal 
feeling  influencing  the  agent,  as,  fioHTbca, '  to  fear ;'  CMt- 
HTbCfl,  '  to  laugh.' 

(5)  The  reciprocal  (BsaAMHbift),  ending  also  in  cfl,  and 
denoting  an  action  falling  mutually  upon  two  or  more 
agents,  and  answering  the  question  toith  ivhotn,  as,  cpa- 
iKciTbcn,  *  to  fight.' 

(6)  The  neuter  (cp64Hift),  which  has  a  threefold  signifi- 
cation, and  therefore  a  threefold  form,  viz., 

a.  Denoting  an  action  not  passing  over  to  an  object,  as, 
CHA'i^Tb,  '  to  sit ;'  CTOHTb, '  to  Stand.'  In  this  sense  it  has  the 
form  of  the  active. 

Of  this  class  are  verbs  denoting  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  a  quality,  as,  Siiitb,  'to  grow  white  ;'  coxDVib,  'to  dry/ 
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b.  Denoting  a  state  or  quality  independent  of  an  action, 
as,  6biTb  Beccjy,  ^  to  be  merry/  In  this  it  has  the  form 
of  the  passive. 

c.  Denoting  a  capability  of  action  or  possession  of  a 
quality,  as,  RparTHBd  HJJKeTcn, 'the  nettle  stings/  In  this 
sense  it  has  the  form  of  the  reflective. 

48.  Verbs  undergo  certain  changes  of  stru(5ture  and  in- 
flexions^ to  indicate : 

1.  The  aspects. 

2.  The  moods, 
S.  The  tenses. 

4.  Gender,  person  and  number, 

49.  There  are  three  principal  aspects: 

(1)  The  imperfect  aspect  (necoBcpin^Hnwii  bh^i). 

Verbs  of  this  aspect  are  subdivided  into  definite  (onpej^i- 
jieniibie)  and  indefinite  (iieoupeA'i^ieHHbie).     Lesson  52. 

(2)  The   perfect  aspect  (coBepm^HHbiii  bh^i)  is  sub- 
divided  into : 

a.  Perfect  inchoative  (Ha^HHaieJbnbifl). 

b.  Perfect  of  duration  (^(jATeJbHbiu). 

c.  Perfect  of  unity  (o^HOKpaTHbiu). 

(8)  The  iterative  (HBoroKpaTHbifi). 
For  explanation  of  aspects,  see  Lesson  51. 
For  formation  of  aspects,  see  Lesson,  53,  54,  and  55. 

50.  The  moods  (aaKjioHeDifi)  are  three,  viz: 

1.  The  infinitive  (HeonpeA^JeHHoe). 

2.  The  indicative  (H37>flBATeibHoe). 

3.  The  imperative  (nofiejAieibHoe). 
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The  subjective  (cocjar&TCJBBoe)  is  formed  in  Russian  by 
adding  the  particle  6bi  to  the  past  tense. 

The  first  two  moods  are  found  in  all  the  three  aspects, 
but  the  imperative  is  found  in  the  imperfect  and  perfect 
aspects  only. 

51.  There  are  three  tenses  (BpeMena),  viz: 

1.  The  present  (oacroAmee). 

2.  The  past  (npoDie4mee). 
8.  The  future  (CyAvmee). 

52.  The  tenses  are  only  found  in  the  indicative,  and  vary 
iM  number  according  to  the  voice  and  aspect. 

(1)  The  active,  reflective,  common,  reciprocal  and  neuter 
voices  take  all  the  three  tenses  in  the  imperfect  aspect. 

(2)  The  perfect  aspect  takes  only  the  past  and  future. 
(8)  The  iterative  takes  only  the  past. 

(4)  The  passive  voice  having  a  double  conjugation,  takes 
double  tenses,  as  shown  in  subsequent  examples. 

58.  The  persons  (j una)  of  the  present  and  future  tenses 
are  distinguished  by  inflexions,  and  therefore  may  be  used 
without  their  pronouns ;  but  those  of  the  past,  which  take 
only  the  terminations  of  gender,  require  the  personal 
pronouns. 

54.  Verbs  are  either  simple   (npocnlie)    or  compound 

(Ci63BHbie). 

(1)  The  simple  are  those  consisting  of  one  word  only,  as : 

fi,iA9Jb, '  to  do  ;'    jmCAvb,  *  to  love.' 

(2)  Compound  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  an  auxiliary 
verb  to  the  infinitive  or  to  the  participle  passive,  as : 

II  CTOJi  CTpu4HTb,  *  I  begun  to  suffer  ;'   ODi  6u4i  yOun, '  he  was  killed' 
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To  these  terminations  the  su£Sx  cfl  is  added  for  the  re- 
flective, reciprocal  and  common  voices. 

The  auxiliaries,  which  are  all  of  the  neuter  voice,  are : 
6MTb,  6biBaTL, '  to  be/  and  craTb, '  to  become/ 

55.  Participles  in  Russian,  both  active  and  passive,  are 
adjectives  formed  from  verbs,  and  have  gender,  number,  and 
the  present  and  past  tenses. 

(1)  Active  participles  end : 

a.    in  thepreaentf  mill,  max,  mce,  plar.  mie,  iq1«« 
6.    in  the  pcut,  mill,  uiaii,  mee,  plur.  mle,  mlA. 

These  participles  take  the  suJ9Sx  ca  in  reflective  verbs, 
as,  OAtsaiOuiiucfl,  ^  dressing  himself/ 

(2)  Passive  participles  end : 

'I  Apocop.,  n,  Ma,  mo,  pliir.  mu. 

(  Full     f  BHUtt,  RRHaJI,  BBOe,   plur.  BOUP,  BBUf. 

1        '  C  TMtt,  TBfl,  Toe,  plur.  Tue,  tub. 
6.   to  ft.  p«.».       i  „^  ,^  ,,^  p,„,  ,^ 

^  I  Tk,  Tftj  TO,  plur.  TM. 

These  participles  do  not  take  the  suffix  cfl. 

56.  Apocopated  passive  participles,  with  the  auxiliaries 
GMTf>,  SbiB^Tb,  form  the  moods'  and  tenses  of  the  passive 
voice. 

57.  Besides  the  participles,  there  are  also  gerunds  (^te- 
npnqacrie)  or  verbal  adverbs  (iiapBiifi  OTjarojbHWg)  formed 
Irom  verbs.     They  are  both  active  and  passive. 

(1)  The  active  gerund  has  neither  number  nor  gender, 
but  has  inflexions  for  the  present  and  past  tenses,  as : 

Pretent,  lit  an,  yiH :  -iio<54,  *  in  loving  ;'  <iBTllii, '  while  reading.* 

Past,  Why  iiiB  :  Aio6m,  *  after  having  loved;'  HBT^BmB,  'after  having  read. 


a.   in 
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(2)  The  passive  gerund  is  formed  by  adding  Cy4yqn,  f)Hin 
(6.>iBmH),  the  present  and  past  gerunds  of  the  auxiliary  obiTb, 
to  the  apocopated  participle^  and  has  both  gender  and 
number,  as :  6y4yHH  or  6biBT>  nucjaiii,  fem.  noc.iana,  ncut. 
nociauo  ;  pi.  nocjaow,  '  being  or  having  been  sent.' 

58.  Verbs  are  either  personal  or  impersonal. 

(1)  Personal  are  those  which  have  all  the  persons  and 
genders. 

(2)  Impersonal  are  those  used  in  the  third  person  only 
without  a  pronoun  or  agent  expressed,  and  take  in  the  psst 
tense  the  neuter  gender  only.     Lesson  49. 

59.  According  to  their  conjugation,  verbs  are  either 
regular  (np&BHibHue)  or  irregular  (nenpaBHJbHue). 

(1)  All  regular  verbs  are  divided  into  two  conjugations, 
according  to  the  inflexions  of  the  indicative  present. 

a.  Of  the  first  are  those  whose  second  person  sing,  ends 
in  emb,  and  the  third  person  plur.  in  iotb  or  yn,  as :  ho- 
Taeuib, '  thou  readest ;'  HuraiOTb, '  they  read.' 

b.  Of  the  second  are  those  whose  second  person  sin^. 
ends  in  Hinb,  and  the  third  person  plur.  in  arb  or  arb,  as: 
roBopAmb,  ^  thou  speakest ;'  roBopirb,  'they  speak.' 

(2)  Regular  verbs  are  also  divided  into  ten  classes  in 
respect  of  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  and  first  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  of  which  the  first  eight  belong 
to  the  first,  and  the  last  two  to  the  second  conjugation. 
Lessons  32  to  35. 
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60.    CONJUGATION  OP  THE  AUXILIARY 

VERBS. 

L  Infinitivb  Mood. 
EbiTb,  'to  be.'  I  EuB^Tb, 'to  be  usually.'  (  CTan,  'to  become.* 

II.  Indicative  Mood. 


a.  Present 

Sing. 

Ben,  lam. 

6uh^,  I  am  usually. 

Ecii.  etc 

OMRiieinb,  etc 

ECTb 

OuBAen 

Plur, 

Ecxbi 

dUBaexi 

Wanting. 

Ect6 

OUU.U'TCJ 

Cyn 

(Jufidion 

6.  PortL 

Sing. 

fl  Chin,  fk,  6fJ 
was. 

A  OuhlLTb,  a,  0 

H  CT&n,  a,  0 

Tuduji,^6,etc. 

mdhoknftLfO 

TU  CTIUl,  a,  0 

OhI    ClWh,     OBH 

OBI  6biB&ii,  OBa  OuBA^a, 

oiiicTaJi,  OHtt  CTuJa,  oiiu 

dui&,0B66ujo 

ob6  6uBaJ0 

CldJIO 

Plur. 

Mu  Oiun 

MU  6UB^B 

MU  CT^H 

Bu  6^B 

BU  OUB^fl 

BUCT&JB 

OhJ&,  OBt  6^H 

ouii,  oai  CuBiLiB 
c.  Future. 

OBii  cma. 

Sing. 

B^Ay*  I  shall  or 
will  be. 

CT^Hy 

BfAeujh,  etc 

CT^aenib 

BfA&n 

Wanting. 

CT^uen 

Plur, 

Bfnett^ 

CTdHeMl 

BfAeie 

CTaBere 

B^Ayrb 

CTliflvn. 
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III.  Subjunctive. 

Bing.    H  6un  6u,  6u.!&    g  5uiia.ii  6u>  ja  6u,  JO 


6u,  6uj6  Ou, 

Tu  0UJI  6u,  CuJi 

6u,  ObU(5  du 

Cuju  6u,  oh6 
6uj6  6u 
Plur.  M u  0^.iH  6u 
Bu  66jb  6u 


8&d  pen.  6yjn», 
p).  6^4i»Te,  be. 

drd  pen.  nycTb 
d^4en,  plur. 
nycTb  (J^4yn, 
let  him,  them 
be. 


6u, 
TU  OuBajii  6u,  ja  6u.  40 

6a 
oiTb  OuBlii  6hit  OBa  6u- 

Bija  6u,  ob6  6ub«uo 

6u 

HU  6UB&JIB  6ll 
BU  6UB&IH  6U 
Ofltf^OBtOUBllfldU. 

IV.  Imperativb. 

6uBil,  pi.  duBittie 

BTcn  6u9&eTh,  pK  nycn 
6uB&»n. 


CTaJo  Cu, 
TU  CTaji  du,  ja  6u,  jo 

6u 
OBI  cTaii  6u,  oBi  ctaia 

du,  oo6  craio  du 

■U  CT<Ufl  du 
BU  CT^fl  du 
OBH,  OBt  CTlblB  du. 


ciaafc,  pi.  CT&BtTe 

nycTb  CTiBerb,  pi.  nsrctb 
CT&Byrk 


V.  Active  Participle. 

a.   PrctenL 
Sing,    C^nilB,iqaB,mee,  \  duB&uiKlil,  utax,  niee 
which  is, 


Plur.  C^mfe,  m\i 

(Future,      dy^Y- 

iaii},mafl,  u<cc). 

Sing,    BABmill,      man, 
mee, which  was. 
Plur,  EiiiBniie,  mil. 


duBuDuiie,  iqla. 


b.  PasL 
duB&Bmift,  maa,  mee^ 

dUB^Boiie,  mil. 


IToiii^^. 


CT^mlt,  mat,  mee^ 


VI.  Gerund. 

a.  Present 
BfA^i^f   while    I  duB&B  or  duB&io<ii. 
being.  | 

b.  Past, 
BuBi  or  d^BQin,  ;  duBaBiordUDaBiiiM. 
having  been. 


craBi  or  crdBuiB. 
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61.    CONJUGA.TION  OP  ACTIVE  VERBS. 

I.  Infinitive  Mood. 

Imperfect  Asp.  First  Conj.      Perfect  Asp.  Second  Conjug. 
PimaTb, '  to  decide/        PimAib, '  to  decide  thoroughly,* 

XL  Indicative  Mood. 


a  Pre$enlt» 

Sing, 

Ptm^D,  I  deeide. 

Ptmaeinb 

PiniJtPTi 

Plftr. 

i  1  a  a 
;£££ 

WaiaUig. 

h.  Pott. 

Sing. 

wasde^ 

fl  pfemif  ji,  ja,  JO,  I  have  decided 

Tu  ptmaji,  ja,  JO,  etc. 

TU  ptmiiji,  ja,  JO,  etc. 

Oht>  ptiua4i,  oaa  ptuiaia,  ob6 

6wh  ptinilrky  oni)  ptoiMja,  ob<}  pl» 

plmaio 

mijo 

riur. 

Mu  pbm^a 

MBI  ptm^JH 

Bu  ptm&iB 

BU  ptm^iM 

OfliyOffiptmaJB. 

osi,  oai  ptmiji. 

«.  Future. 

SiH^' 

B.f;nr     ) 

^  I  shall 

pljn^,  I  will  decide 

6^4eaib  >  ptm&u^ 

5  or  will 

pfimBmb,  ete. 

By4erb    J 

'  decide, 

ptmiirB 

FUr. 

6^46X1    -N 

etc. 

ptniUMi 

B^4CTa    >  ptmte. 

ptmuTe 

Bi^yrb    J 

ptiu4n. 

M  M 
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S''ng.    H  ptmln  6u,  ja  6u,  jo  6u, 
I  should  or  would  decide 
Tu  ptmAji  6u,  ja  6u,  jo  6u 
Ooi  ptmlii  6u.  OHH  ptm&ja 
6u,  oh6  ptmajo  tei 
P/tfr.   Hu  ptmiii  6u 
Bu  ptOliUB  dH 

OBiii  oni  ptmaJi  6u. 


III.  SuBJUNCTivB  Mood. 

B  ptm^Ji  6u,  ja  0u,  JO  6u9  I  ahonld 

haye  decided 
TU  ptmArb  6u,  ja  6u,  jo  6u 
onx  ptniHJi  0u,  oo4  ptmoja  6u,  oh6 

ptmuo  6u 
mi  p'tmiiH  6u 
BU  ptm^jB  6u 
Ofli(»  oai  ptmHJB  (SiL 


IV.  Impekativb  Mood. 


2nd  pert.  Ptm&ll,    jo/wr.  p^mAflTe, 

decide 
3i'(2  p^rs.    nycTb  ptniaen,  let  him 

decide,  pi.  nycTb  plr* 

maDrb. 


nycTb  p'tmin,  jpL  nycn  ptm&n. 


V.  Active  Pabticiplb. 

a.  PretenL 

Sing,    Ptm&iomitt,  ipafl,  iqee,  he  who 

decides  WatUing. 

Plur.  Ptm^mle,  ptmauiqifl. 

6.  Pati. 


Sing.    Ptm^Binia,  maa,  mee,  he  who 

decided 
Plur.  PtmiBmle,  mifl. 


pl^nuiBmlll,  maji,  mee,  he  who  has 

decided 
ptnidBmie,  mla. 


VI.  Passive  Participle. 

a.  Present. 
Sing.    Ptm&eMi,  Ma,  mo,  which  is  decided  ;  plur,  ptmaeMU. 

6.  Past. 
Sing.    Ptqi^Hi,  h^  b6,  which  was  decided  ;  plur.  pl^meBU. 

VII.  Gerund. 

a.  Present. 
PtuiaH,  in  deciding  |  Wanting. 

h.  Past. 
PfcuiuBi,  BUB,  having  decided,     |      p*uiuBi,  boiq,  having  decided. 
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62.    CONJUGATION  OP  NEUTER  VERBS  OP 

ACTIVE  FORM. 

I.  Infinitive  Mood. 

Second  Conjugation. 
Imperfect  Aspect  Perfect  Inchoative  Aspect 

4p02KaTBy '  to  tremble.*        Sa^poHtaTB,  *  to  begin  to  tremble.' 

II.  Indicative  Mood. 

a,  Pruent* 
Sing.    4P0JRf ,  I  am  trembling 
4po2Kuaiby  ete. 

ApOKUTh 

Plur.  4poffiHMi 
4posHTe 
4posan. 

6.    P(uL 


Wanting. 


Sing,    a  APOK&n,  la,  lo^    I  was 
trembling 
Tu  KPomiuTh,  ih,  40,  ete. 
Owh  APOmSun,  0B&  Apoxfija, 
oe6  Aposlio 
Plur.  Hu,  BU,  00^1  xpoom&iE. 


fl  8a4pos&ii,  ia^  JO 


Tif  3a4poaili'&,  la,  io 

OBI  saApoxlii,  on&  aa^poxiia,  ob6 

Ba^poiRlio 
uUf^ti,  ootf,  sa^posiiH. 

c.    Putun. 


Sing.     Bfxf       ^  /-I  shall  j     saApoat;^ 

B^4eini>    >4P0XaTB,  <  tremble  |     8a4pox^i 


B^4eTfc  J 

Plur.  BfAem  -s 

BfA&n  i  4P0s6n. 

B^4yTb  J 


ete. 


aajpoTRurfc 
8a4po»iiMi 
8a4P03KiTe 
8a4poa&Ti. 


Sing,    a    Apoatlii    0u,    I   should 

tremble 
Plur,  Mu  4pox6jn  6u,  etc 


III.  Subjunctive  Mood. 

fl  sa^pOHtlii  0Uy  ete. 
Mu  8a4poxliB  6u,  etc. 
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IV.  Impeeativb  Mood. 


%itd  pen,  Mpomif  plur.  aposAto. 
9rd.pen.  nycTbjiposiiTi,piur.nycTi 
ApoK&n . 


sajiposH,  plur.  8a4posiiTe. 

nycTb  Sca^posMTb,  plur.  nycn  aajpo- 


V.  AcnvB  Paeticiplb. 

«.  PretenL 
Sing.    ilPOBMnUB,  mafl,  mM.  |  Waniina. 

h.  Pad. 
8m§,    4pos&Binlll,  Bmaf ,  ■mee.  i    sajpox&Borlt,  Bmai,  sniee. 

Plur.  ^\!nw&Mm\%i  Bmlii.  |    8a4pos4Bnite,  Boilfl. 

VI.  Passitb  Participle. 

Wanning. 

VII.  Gerund. 

«.  PtaenL 
4pos&»  I  Wwaing, 

6.  Poie. 
4po»aB^  or  ^Qras&BiDH..  1   8a4poa&Bi  or  aaAPOKaBini. 


€3.    CONJUGATION  OP  VERBS   OP   ITERATIVE 
ASPECT  AND  OP  PERFECT  OF  UNITY. 

I.  Infinitive  Mood. 

Iterative  Aspect.  Asp.  Perfect  of  Unity. 

EA^BiBaiby  *  to  throw  repeatedly.'     R&Byrb,  *  to  throw  once.' 

II.  Indicative  Mood. 

a.  Pretent. 
Womling,  \  Wanting. 
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b.  Pcut. 


oh6  Ri4UBajo 
Plmr.  MUy  Bu,  oei  liAUBaJi. 


fl  KiEji%  jia,  JO. 

TU  BBHyJl,  ja,  JO 

OBI  Bjiayji,  0B&  Biayja,  oBd  xiay 

JO 

nu,  Mu,  oai  siayji* 


Wam^ 


A  Future, 

Sing,    niaj 

BHHeilA 

B^oen 
Plur.  KAtiewh 
BiBeie 
liayn. 


III.  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Shig,    fl  wAwnn  du^  etc  i    b  siayji  6Uy  ete. 

plur,  Mu  Bi4UBaJi  0u,  etc  |    mu  Biayjo  Ou,  ete» 

IV.  Imperative  Mood. 

12nd  pen*    RBO^  plur.  liBBTO. 
^rdperu     nycn  Biaen,  plur. 
nycTb  Buayn. 

V   Active  Participlb. 

a,  Preunt, 
Wamting.  |  Wanlinff. 

b.  PatU 

&ng,    R^jUBaBmillymaHyinee.  i    BuoyBmltt,  maa,  mee* 

Ptof .  KH^UBaBinie^  nila.  |    sdayBmle,  mlB. 

VL  Passive  Participle. 

a,  PrefenL 
Wanting,  |  Wanting. 

b.  Pott. 
Sing,    K^AUMLBi,  aa,  10.  i    Bunyn,  Ta,TO. 


KUJUBaBU.  i     BUiiyTU. 


I     BUI 
Bill 
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VII.  Gerund. 

Wanting  |  WaniiMff, 

h.  Pad. 
Ri4UBan  or  KiiAUBasniH.  |    siiHyn  or  itfHyBmi. 


64.    CONJUGATION  OF  REFLECTIVE,  RECI- 
PROCAL AND  COMMON  VERBS. 

I.  Infinitive  Mood. 
First  Conjugation.  Second  Conjugation. 

VitLA&ThOLy '  to  throw  one's  self.'    BeceiATLCi^  *  to  enjoy  one's 

self.' 
II.  Indicative  Mood. 

a.  Present. 

wfXJiAn 


Sing.    KHAtiKCh 
RDAucniMS 
RH4aeTCC 

Plur.  RH4ieMCfl 
RHAaerecft 
RiAaVTCfl. 


Si»g»    K  KHAiUcii,  jacB,  ioa 
Tu  KH4I1C1,  Jacb,  iocft 
On  KMMiiCM,  oEk  vmkiacbf 

ob6  ■■4llOCfc 
Plur.    HURB4^HCk 
BU  EBAiiHCb 


^ifi^.     B^4y 

ByAenn  ^  UA&ncf. 
B^4eTb 

B^4eTe     }  M4&TMfl. 
By4yrfc 


] 
] 


BecejtfmbCf 

Becej^TCfl 

secejisvcx 

Bece.iiiTecft 

BecejiTci. 

b.  P<uL 

fl  Beceiijcfl,  lacB,  jioa 

TU  Becej4icff,  lac^  joc& 

OHi  Becejijci,  ob6  ■ft^?^^4Hff>,  oed 

Beceiiiocfc 
Mu  Beceiinck 
BU  Bocejiiflcb 
oni,  OBi  BoceiiiiBCk 

6^4y 

6y4enifc  P  Beceitfnei. 

fi^4erfc 

6:f4en 

6^4eTe    ^  BecejiTMi. 

C^4yTi 


1 
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III.  Subjunctive  Mood. 


Sing.    II  Biji^Cfl  6ii>iaicfc  6u,  locb 

Tu  Ki4^cii6u,  jacb  6u,ioa  0u 
Obi  KHA&iCfl  6u,  OHi  KH4aiacb 
6u,  ob6  BH4aJ0Cb  6u 

Plwr.    MU  KH4^BCb  0U,  BU  BBA&IBCb 
tely  OBi  OBi  KB4^BCb  6U. 


B  BeceiiiCB  5u,  lacb  6u,  Joci  6ia 

TU  BecejiSiCfl  6u,  lacb  6u,  jocb  Ou 
OBI  Becej£iCB  Ou,  ob&  Becai^acb  Cu, 

ob6  Becej^jocb  6u 
HU  BecejBJBCb  Ou,  bu  BeceJBiBCb  du 
OB^f  OBi  BecejiiHC^  6bi. 


IV.  Imperative  Mood. 


2nd  pen,    Kb4^cb,  plar.  BBAitttecb. 
Srdpen,     IlycTb    BBAaerca,     plur. 
nycn  BB4aDTCB. 


Becejiicb,  plnr.  Beceiirecb. 
nycTb  BecoiiibCB,  plur,  nycTb  sece- 
liicfl. 


V.  AcnVB  PARTICIPIiB. 

a.  Preaent, 

Sing.    RB4^iqllcfl,  maicB,  meecB.      i   BecejiliiilttCB,  maBCB,  iqeecff. 
Plur.  KM4&B>ii|iecBy  dUbci .  |   BeceiiiqlecBi  diIbcb. 

h.  Pad. 

Sing.    KB4&BniilcB,  BmaBCB,  BmeecB.    i    Becej^BmiftcB,  BmaBcn,  Bmeeca. 
Phw,  Sfl4&BmiecB>  bidIbcb.  |   BecaiiBmlecB,  BmlBCg. 

VI.  Passive  Paeticiplb. 

WanHng.  \  Wanting, 


Vn.  Geeund. 

a,  Pretent. 
KB4^cb  or  BB4HK>HBCb.  I    Becejicb. 

b.  Past, 
RB4^niBCb.  I    Beccj^BniBCb. 
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65.    CONJUGATION  OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

Participle  Passive  Pres.  KHAoeHi,  *  which  is  thrown/ 
„  „       'Past,  KH4aHx,  *  which  was  thrown.' 

I.  Infinitive. 
•To   be  thrown/ 


Masc.  8f  N.  BbiTb  KH^aeMy, 

FcfN.  EblTb  KH4aeM0B 

Flur,  EblTb  KH^aCMblMX 


M.  8f  If.  6biTb  KA^any. 
Fern.     6biTb  KH^aHoA. 

Plur.      6bITb  KAAaHblMlta 


a« 

Sing,    E  (ccsn)  BB4&en,  a,  o 
Ty  (ecd)  KH4aexi,  a,  o 
Obi  (ecTb)  bbjuciii,  ob&  (ecrb) 
BB4aeHa,  ob6  (ecib)  SBAue- 

MO 

P/ur.   Mu  (ecMU) 


II.  Indicativb. 

Prcffiil. 


? 


Bu  (ccTe)  >  BB4&eiiy. 

Obh,  out  (cyth)  i 


a  (ecMb)  Btf4aBi,  a,  o 
Tu  (eciS)  Bi^aBi,  a,  o 
on  (ecn)  BHjtaBi,  ob&  (ecn)  bb- 
Aaaa,  ob6  (ecib)  BB^aBo. 


] 


R^^aBU. 


6^lng. 


fl  Guji,  ^  6  Bfl4^n,  a,  0 
Tu  6hui»y  k,  6  EEt\iiBVh,  a,  o 
Oui  Curb  Bfli^OMi,  OBa  6uj& 

BBAiieNa,  0b6  0U46  BB4ieM0 

P/ur.   Hu6Ajb  ^ 

Bu  Cujfl  >  BB4aeMU. 

Oo^,  ofli  tfiSufl  J 

Tu  6y4enib       I 
0HV0.ia,0B6     "^^^"'^«' 

CyAQTb  J 

Plur.   Mu  6^4CM'b  -N 

Bu  (}y4CTe  >  BBAiieMU. 

ObA,  OB-i  6fAYrb  y 


vu  (ecMu) 
BU  (ecre) 
OB^,  obI  (cyrO 

Pa*«. 

fl  Oun,  &,  6  BA4aBi,  a,  o 
TU  duji,  a,  6  BU4aBi,  a,  0 
OBX  6iui  Bi4aB'b,  OBa  Ouili  Ki4aBa, 
ob6  Ouid  Bi4aB0 

1IU64IB    '\ 

BU  d^Jfl     >    Bi4aBU. 

oai  6iuE  ) 
Future, 

TU  dy4efln 
OBI,  OBa,  ob6 

MU  6y4e3ii 
HU  6^MCTe 
Oflu,  oui  6^4yTi 


Bifi4aai,  a,  o. 


] 


SB4aBU. 
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III.  Subjunctive. 


Sing,    fl  6uA  6u  KBA&en 
11 6iu&  6h  BHA&eMa 
fl  6hu6  0u  RH4aeM0,  etc. 

P/ur.  Mki  6iun  6u  nA&eifUy  etc 


fl  0bu4  (Su  Rd4ana 
fl  0ui6  611I  RH4aB0,  etc. 
MKI  6iuE  6hi  RH4aHu,  eta 


IV.  Impbbativb. 


2nd  pen,    By^k  RB4^m,  ana,  evo 

jHur.  6fA^Te  BB4&0HU 
Zrdpen.     nycn    6^4erb  BB4&eMi, 

BB4^iia,  0 
flur,  nycn0^47nn- 
4^u. 


6y4B  Bd4aBi,  a,  0 

filur,  6f  Ahie  Rd4aBU 
nycTb  0^4orb  Rd4aR'b,  a  0 

plur,  nycTb  0^4yTi  Kii4aiai» 


V.  Participles. 

WanHng. 

YL  Geeund. 

a,  Pre$eHU 

Sing.    BfXY^nj(,iBanjn,o  1   6^4y^fl  Rd4aBi,  a,  0 

Plur.  Bfxna  BB4&exu.  I   0:^4yn  Btf4aBH. 

b.  PoMt. 

Sing.    Bun  or  0&BmB  Btf4aear&y  a,  0   1   6un  or  66BmB  KinBsrh,  a,  0 
Plur,  Bun  or  C^boib  Bii4aeiiu.  |    0un  or  diSiBmB  Ril4aflU. 

66.  G)mpound  prepositional  are  conjugated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  simple  verbs  (Lessons  56,  57,  58). 

67.  Irregular  verbs  are  those  which  deviate  from  the 
rules  of  conjugation.  They  are  divided  into  those  of  mixed 
conjugation  and  those  of  mixed  class  (Lesson  59). 
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68.  Active  and  neuter  derivative  verbs  are  formed  from 
substantives  and  adjectives  by  changing  the  termination  of 
the  primitive  into  HTb,  iib,  arb,  nrh,  or  OBaTb^  etc. 

Cojlln,  to  salt,  from  coA,  salt, 

niyntn,  to  make  a  noise,  „      myMi,  noise. 
SamiqaTb,  to  defend, 


HtpMTb,  to  measure, 
ToproBiTb,  to  trade  in, 
KpacBtTb,  to  blush, 
BtJ^n,  to  whitewash, 
PaAOBan,  toplease. 


99 


99 


sant^Ta,  defence, 
Mtpa,  measure. 
Toprb,  trade. 
Bp^oull,  red. 
dtjuit,  white. 
pajii^gUd. 


69.  Compound  verbs  may  be  formed  by  coupling  a  sub- 
stantive^ adjective^  pronoun^  verb^  adverb  or  a  proposition 
with  a  verb,  etc. 

from  nyn,road,  mdcTBOsan,  to  march. 
I,  Biott,  wicked,  A^ttcTOBan,  to  act. 
„  64^01,  one,  dopoTbCfl,  to  wrestle, 
f,    libCBTb,   to    love,     nirriTb,    to 

inquire. 
„    paSBO,  differently,  pt<ib,  to  speak. 
„    npi^Hn,  against,  xiBcroian,  to 

aet 
„    Ha,  apon,  xoAtn,  to  waQc» 


nyrem^CTBOBan,  totrarel, 
SjOAtftcTBOBan,  to  do  evil, 
B4BBo0^pcTBOBaTb,  to  combat  singly, 
JioOoniSiTCTBOBan,  to  be  curious, 

PapaBop'feiBn,  to  contradict  one's  sel^ 
npoTBBOAtllcTBOBan,  to  oounteraety 


Haxo4^Tb,  tofindi 


THE  ADVERB.— (Hapiiie.) 

TO.  Adverbs,  according  to  their  meai;iing,  are  divided  into : 
(1)  Adverbs  of  gua&Vy  (K&qeciBeHHbia). 

a.    Manner,  as:    ran,  'thus,'  'so;'   BB&ie,  'otherwise;!'  xopomd 
f  well  f    Bap6HBo,  <  intentionally ;'    sa  yr&j(i, '  at  random.' 

To  this  class  belong  all  adrerbs  deriTed  from  adjectives. 
h»    Measure  of  time  and  space,  as :  CB6po, '  quickly  ;*    4too^  *  long 
time  ;*  <i^CTO,  'often  ;'  (MdaBO, '  near  ;'  4aJi^'K0,  'far.' 

To  these  mny  be  added  the  geruuds  or  verbal  adverbs. 
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(2)  Adverbs  of  quantity  (KaiAqecTBeHHbia). 

a.    Measure,  as  :  MB6n,  'much  ;'  ukio,  *  a  little.' 

6.  Number  and  order,  as  :  04H&a4U,  *once ;'  4BllS4U,  *  twice  f  nvnii, 
•fivefold;'  4ecflTbi6,  'tenfold;'  bo  n^pBUXi,  'firstly;*  bo  BTopixi,  'secondly ;' 
Ha  KOB^iri, '  lastly.' 

(3)  Adverbs  of  time  (BpeMeHH). 

a.  Point  of  time,  as :  xen^p*,  'now  f  BTOpS,  *  yesterday  ;'  BltBipa,  *  to- 
morrow;'  cerd^ea,  *  to-day;'  yis^/ already,'  np^»4e,  'before;'  ndu*, 
•after.' 

6.  Daration  and  repetition,  as:  Bcer4A, ' always  ;'  HHEor4&, ' never ;' 
P'i4B0,  'seldom ;'  onin,  'again;'  ■flor4&,  <  sometimes;'  cedfla,  'anew  ;*  bo- 
0601^,  'generally.' 

(4)  Adverbs  oi place  (Micra). 

a.  Reet,as  :  Taii>,  'there  f  84tcb, ' here y-*  4<$Ma,  'at  home;*  r4t-T0, 
'  somewhere  ;'  Bir4'fe, '  nowhere.' 

6.  Motion,  as:  0TCA4a,  ' hence  f  0TT^4a,  'thence;'  C8I4H,  'from 
behind;'  ci)4a, '  hither  ;'  Ty4&9  ^  thither,-'  40x6i,  '.homewards;'  Bnepg4'fc, 
'  forwards.' 

(5)  Adverbs  of  interrogation  (BonpocATeiBHUfl). 

P&8Bt?  Beys^H?  71K&1H? 

(6)  Adverbs  of  mood  (IIo^aHHHOCTH). 

a.  Affirmation,  as  :  Actabbo,  '  truly,'  vh  cUmovb  fHUt, '  in  &ot ;'  4tfi- 
CTsireibBO, '  really ;'  439 '  yes.' 

6.    Negation,  as :  Be,  bb,  BiKn, '  not.' 

0.  Probability  or  doubt,  as  :  asdcb, '  perchance  ;'  H6sen  (jBTtt,  'per- 
haps ;'  e4B&  IB, '  scarcely  ;*  M6»en  crancH, '  may  be.' 

(7)  Adverbs  of  measure  (Mi^pbi). 
Ist.  Strengthening  the  affirmation. 

a.  Used  with  the  positive  degree,  as :  bocbit^  6^eBb,  'very  ;'  OTBia- 
HO,  'excellently;'  cJiSmROifi,  'too;'  RpallHe,  'extremely;'  napoqrfTO,  'on 
purpose  ;'  40B6jbH0, '  sufBciently  ;'  and  the  prefix  npe,  as  :  flpeMH<5ro,  *  '^^y 
much.' 
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h.  With  the  oompuratiTe,  as :  ropa840,  *  hr^  mneh  ;*  BecpaiH^ano,  se- 
m^Autjeh, '  incomparably  ;'  B^B^e, '  doubly*' 

e.  With  the  superlative  ;  the  prefix  Hai,  as :  laiiSdiunily '  the  largest  ;* 
HaBi^^niiil, '  the  best.' 

2nd.  Strengthening  the  negation^  as : 

BdBce, '  at  all ;'  ooBciiiiy  *  entirely  ;*  bbm^o,  *  not  in  the  least  ;*  BiCBdib- 
HO,  BBiyn,  <  not  at  all.' 

3rd.  Modifying  the  affirmaiion  or  negation,  as : 

e4B&,  lyrb, '  hardly/  *  scarcely ;'  BicBOifeBO, '  somewhat ;'  BeHBdro, '  a  littie  f 
OTHaCTB,  'partly ;'  noiTi, ' almost.' 

71.  Many  substantives  and  adjectives  are  used  ad- 
verbially, as : 

(1)  Substantives  in  the  instramental  and  other  eases,  as  :  Bepx6w 
'on  horseback  ;'  A&poMi, ' gratis,'  'although  ;'  m&roMi, '  at  a  walking  pace  ;* 
Ba  nORaai, '  for  show  ;'  BiTopoBlSxi,  'in  haste;'  BordjiBO,  *  yearly  ;*  noMt- 
CfliHO,  'monthly  ;'  nodHepe4HO,  'alternately.' 

(2)  Apocopated  qualifying  adjectiyes  in  the  neuter  singnlary  as :  xo- 
poiud, '  well ;'  A^peo, '  badly.' 

(3)  Possessive  and  relative  adjectives  in  the  dative,  with  the  pT«6x 
no,  as :  no  jitHeMy,  *  summer  like ;'  no  SBtpiiHoiiy, '  like  beasts.' 

Those  ending  in  ceitt,  111,  take  the  termination  ckb,  &b,  as :  nop^ocKi 
<  in  Russian ;'  no4p^»ecBB, '  in  a  friendly  manner  ;'    nop66bB, '  like  a  fish. 

72.  The  pronouns  cioibRO^  HHord,  m4io,  HicKOJBRO  and 
CKoibKO  become  adverbs  when  referring  to  a  verb  or  an  ad- 
jective, as:  MHoro  Tpy^HTbCS, 'to  work  much;'  fiicKOibKo 
poooiTB, '  somewhat  timid.' 

73.  Adverbs  formed  from  verbs  end  in  mi  or  Ma,  eiTB,  as : 
AOJKAb  Ji&BMfl  Jberb,  Mt  is  a  pouring  rain ;'  XHBbeii^,  'alive.' 
This  last  form  is  seldom  used. 
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74.  Adverbs  formed  from  apocopated  qualifying  adjectives 
have: 

(1)  Degrees  of  Comparison,  as  : 

Positive  :— MHdro,  *  much  ;'  xopdmo,  *  well/ 
Comparative  : — 66ite, '  more  f  ifmne, '  better.' 
Superlative  :--6di*e  Ker<5,  meet ;'  jy«nne  icerd,  *  best.' 

To  the  comparative  of  adverbs  the  prefix  no  may  be 
added,  as,  no66ite, '  a  little  more/ 

The  superlative  in  adverbs  may  be  formed  as  in  adjectives 
by  adding  the  prefix  nan  to  the  comparative,  as,  Hanfiojie, 
'  most/ 

(2)  Augmentatives  and  Diminutives,  as : 

a.    Augmentative^  Otie'xoaftRO,  < thoroughly  white;'  nperp6iiSQ, ' very 
load.' 

6.    Duninative,  (iifuo^TO,  *  whitish ;'  HenHdacKO,  *  rather  a  littie.  (Leflson 

37)  

THE  PREPOSITION.— (Hpe^iorL.) 

73.  Prepositions  are  used  in  two  ways  : 

(1)  Separately,  to  indicate  the  relation  in  which  objects 

stand  to  each  other,  as,  sa  ctoj*,  '  on  the  table.^ 

(2)  Conjointly  with  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  ue. 

as,  prefixes :  HauxA,  *  to  find.' 

74.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  primitive  pre- 
positions, classed  according  to  their  use,  as : 

(1)  Used  both  conjointly  and  separately. 


Beai,  without 

Bi,  (bo),  in,  into. 

4o,  until,  before. 

3a,  behind,  for. 

Hvh  (nw)t  out  of,  from. 

Ha,  on,  upon. 

Ha4i  (na^o),  over,  above. 


0  (o6i,  000),  about,  against    |        y,  at,  near. 


On  (OTo),  from. 
Ho,  after,  according. 
Do^i  (ao4o),  under. 
Upexh  (npe40),  before,  in. 
nepe^i  (nepeAo),  front  of. 
npi,  in  the  time  of,  near. 
Cfc  (co),  with,  from. 
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(2)  Used  separately  only : 

Ri  (ko),  'towards,  to,*  and  the  prepositional  adverbs  ^11,  'for  f  Kp6M% 
*  beaides ;'  nn  aa,  *  from  behind  ;'  mn  noich,  *  from  mider.' 

(3)  Used  as  prefixes  only : 

Ba  (loa,  B030),  '  up  ;'  lu,  *  out  ;*  Hiai  (Hiao),  *  down  ;'  na,  nepe,  npa^ 
npe,  paai,  (paao),  poai,  cy. 

75.  As  prepositions,  are  also  used— 

a.  The  following  adverbs,  diHai,  *aear;'  lAon,  'along;*  bm^cto, 
'instead;'  BByipii,  BByrpb, 'in,  inwards;'  BBt,  'out  of;*  sdajt,  'beside, 
near ;'  BOnpOKU,  *  contrary  to ;'  uemAY,  (ve»i,  npoM^ni),  *  between  ;'  muvo, 
*\yf  Hac^opoTBBi,  'opposite;'  6kojo,  'about;*  OKpecn,  'around;'  no- 
Be  pxi,  'over;'  0644%,  'near;'  noaajtA,  'behind;'  ndcit,  'after;'  cpojiii 
nocpe4A, 'amidst ;'  np^S4e, '  before ;'  npdrm  (nponsy), '  against  ;*  Pa4a, 
(ff'f  the  sake  of;'  CBepxi,  'besides;'  ca44iy  'from  behind;'  cebo3I>, 
'through.' 

6.  The  following  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  :  OTHOCiiTenBO,  'with 
regard  to;'  KaciiTeibBO,  'concerning;'  coo6piaBO,  'in  conformity  with  / 
cooTBfeTCTBeHBO, '  corresponding  to  ;'  copaaMipao, '  in  proportion  to.' 

e»  Some  gerunds,  as :  hcbidi^,  'except;'  He  CHorptf  Ha,  'notwith- 
standing.' 

(i.  Substantives  in  different  cases,  as :  nocp^CTBom, '  by  means  of  ;* 
no  Mtpt, '  in  proportion  to.' 


THE  CONJUNCTION.— (Coiteb). 

76.  Conjunctions  are  for  the  most  part  derivatives,  and 
are  used  to  connect  words  and  different  parts  of  a  sentence. 

According  to  their  signification  they  are  divided  into  : 

(1)  Copulative  (coejiBH^TeiiiHue),  as:  ■,  'and;'  4a, 'and,  but,  let;' 
me  (JRi) '  but,  then  ;*  laRse, '  also  ;'  eip€,  'yet ;'  4&Ke, '  even  ;*  to,  '  that :' 
OTHfiCTH,  MficTBH),  *  partly.' 

(2)  Distributive  (pa84tjiTejbBiie),  iiH,  J ^60, '  or  ;'  hh,  '  nor.' 

(3)  Interrogatiw  (BonpocuTeJbHue),  in,  ^jd. 

(4)  Relatite  (iiamcBiiTeJbnue),  hto,  'that;'    6^4T0,  jIkoCu, 'as  iff 
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Mojfb,  40  ftnd  4^san, '  quoth  ;*  to,  6to,  v%Ab,  xued  after  nouns,  pronouns  and 
ad%  erl>s. 

(5)  Comparative  (cpaBBAieAHLie),  ck^bho,  6ff;to  6u, '  as,  as  if;'  o^xe- 
jo,  H^MTf,  'than  ;'  Kar&,  'as.'  C 

(U)    CondUional  (ycjdBBiie),  ^xuh,  4cjb,  6f  4e,  *  if ;'  Kor44,  *  when,  if.' 

(7)  DesidenUive  (nej&TeibHue),  Aatfu,  HidOu,  'in  order  that ;'  esejii6i, 
ec.iB6'b»  *  would  it  were  ;'  4a,  'may,  let.' 

(8)  Coneettite  (ycn'ouTejbBue),  xori,  'although  ;'  nycn,  nycR&ft, ' let ;' 
npfiB^a, '  true ;'  nos&jytt, '  if  you  like.' 

(9)  Adtenatiw  (npoTHBiTeiiHue),  a,  xe,  Aa,  ho,  '  but ;'  o4B&ko>  '  how- 
ever ;'    ^H  ne, '  if  then  ;'  rax^, '  for  all  that.' 

(10)  CauaaHte  (BBDOCidBBue),  Taxi, '  thus  ^  to,  '  then ;'  h  Taxi,  *  and 
BO  ;'  DOceMy, '  hence  ;*  noieii^  h,  '  wherefore  ;*  CJ^AOBaTaiBBO,  ctA40  (Jutb, 
*  couseqnently  ;'  noroHy,  *  therefore.' 

77.  Of  the  above,  the  following  when  repeated  become 
correlatives : 

B,  ilB,  HH,  TO,  OT*I&CTH,  l&CTbK),  HH0r4i,  r4'&. 

78.  The  other  correlatives  are  : 

KaKi — TaK-b  B,  *  as — as  ;'  bo  t6j&ro— ho  b,  '  not  only — ^but  ;*  Tor44 — K0r4£, 
*  then— when  ;'  TaMi — r4t,  'there — where;'  0TT^4a  -  0TK^4a,  *  thence — 
whence;'  HtMi— rftMi,  *  the  (more)~the  (more);*  CKdibKO— CTdjBKO,  'as 
'— as.' 

79.  There  are  also  many  other  simple  and  compound 
conjnnctionsy  as  also  conjunctional  phrases  formed  from 
other  parts  of  speech.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 
examples : 

TO  ecn, '  that  is ;'  a  ^bcbbo,  '  namely  f  irpHT6rb, '  besides  ;*  boa66bo  Rasi 
' as  ;'  aasofl^Di, '  at  last  ;'  Kasi  bb,  'however;'  CKOib  bb,  'however  much ;' 
poBHOMtpBO, '  equally  ;'  xaBi-TO,  *  such  as ;'  etc. 


THE  INTERJECTIOK-KMeaAOM^iie.) 

80.  The  principal  interjections  in  Russian  are  the  follow- 
ing, denoting : 

Surprite:  al  axi!  'ah!'  0a! 'oh!  0ft4B?  'isitr 


1 
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Eneouragement !  cj&bho Inglorious!'  ypa  I  hurrah !'  HcnoJin!  'well  doneP 

Atmrance :  el !   np&BO !  '  indeed  !*  upon  my  word  I' 

AffimuUioH :  4a!  *  yes  !'  koh^ibo  !  *  of  course  I' 

EefiucU :  vtn !  '  no  I' 

Repultum :  upon !  '  off  I'    j|0i6lt  I '  away  !'    ndiHO ! '  eeaae  t' 

CcUl:  8i!  ret!  <holU!' 

Rupoiue :  a  !  acb  !  '  what !' 

Ofer :  Ba !  plur.  aa-re !  *  take  it  I' 

IndiecUum .«  ce !  *  behold  !'    Bon !   '  there !'    bobi  !  *  out  t' 

ProhibitioH:  CTh I  ml  'hushl'    MOii&Tb!   'silence!' 

Threat:  y»6!  'beware!'  406pd!  'never  mind  I' 

Avenion ;  ♦y !  '  faugh  !' 

Indignation:  TMy  !  '  fie  ! 

Grief:  axil  oxi!  'ah!  oh  f    rdpef  6tAil  'woe!'   ya^i!  'alaaT 

Compultion:  By !  plur.  By-ie  I  '  come  1'    ey-se ! '  now  then !' 

81.  Besides  the  above,  expressive  of  emotion,  there  are 
also  others  imitating  different  sounds,  as,  6yn> !  mMfliTB ! 
fiam!  Xionx!  etc.  From  these  maybe  formed  verbs,  as, 
GyxHyrby  mM&KHyrb,  6&iiHyTb,  uonHyrb,  etc. 


II.  SYNTAX.— (CiOBocoHHH^Hie.) 

1.  CoNCOBD.— (ConacoBdHie.) 
82.  The  predicate,  if  an  adjective  or  a  finite  verb,  agrees 
with  the  subject  in  person,  gender,  number  and  case. 

Ofl&  *iBTlia,  She  was  reading. 

Oaa  406p^  She  is  kmd. 

88.  When,  however,  the  predicate  is  a  noun,  it  may  differ 
from  the  subject  in  gender  and  number,  agreeing  in  case 
only.  The  copula  when  expressed  agrees  in  number  with 
the  subject. 

PiMiflBo  6iuE  Bap^Ai  BoiacTBeBBUtt,    The  RomaDS  were  a  wariike  people. 
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84.  Determinative  words,  either  adjectives  or  pronouns, 
a^ree  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the  word  they 
qualify. 

Uoi  xop6maii  KHiSra.  My  good  book. 

85.  But  when  the  determinative  word  is  a  substantive^  it 
agrees  in  case  and  may  differ  in  number  and  gender. 

r(5po4i  Mocifti  odm  Apefl-b.  The  city  of  Moscow  is  large. 

86.  When  the  subject  is  followed  by  an  attribute,  the 
predicate,  whether  an  adjective  or  a  verb,  agrees  with  the 
former  and  not  with  the  latter  in  gender  and  number. 

PtR&  4TB&II  CYX0j6AEtu  The  rirer  Danube  is  navigable. 

PtKi  A}'^^^  sanepaja.  The  river  Danube  is  frozen  over. 

87.  The  numerals  ^sa,  ipn,  leibipe,  nctiopa,  nojipeibft, 
etc.,  and  the  pronoun  66a,  agree  with  their  noun  in  number 
and  case,  except  in  the  nom.  and  ace.,  when  the  noun  takes 
the  termination  of  the  genit.  sing. 

4Ba  CTOJI&,  two  tables  ;  koii.  AByxi  craidn,  etc. 

OCSL  npliTejf,  both  friends ;  gen.  oOoixi  npUrdjett,  etc 

88.  Other  numerals,  from  five  up  to  eighty,  as  also  ^Boe, 
rpoe,  H^TBcpo,  etc.,  agree  in  all  cases  except  the  nom.  and 
ace,  which  require  the  noun  in  the  genit.  plur. 

Umh  CTOidBi.  five  tables  ;  dat.  nflTiS  ctoj&mi,  etc. 

B(5ceiiB46CAn  ropOA^n,  eighty  towns ;  dat.  Bocbuo4ecflni  ropo4aMi,  etc 

89.  In  compound  sentences  having  two  or  more  subjects 
find  predicates,  the  rules  of  concord  depend  chiefly  on  the 
conjunctions  uniting  the  subjects,  as  also  on  whether  or  not 
the  latter  are  of  the  same  gender  and  number  (Lesson  32, 
Obs.  3  to  7.) 

N  N 
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90.  With  regard  to  compound  numerals^  the  noun  agrees 
with  the  last. 

ABSLmAih  OAini  croii.  Twenty ^ne  tables. 

UnhAecirh  ^la  eroii.  Fifty-two  tables. 

91.  The  relative  pronoun  E0T6pbift,  Koft,  kto,  ito,  agreeinsr 
in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  the 
principal  clause,  take  the  case  governed  by  the  verb  or  noun 
in  the  subordinate  clause. 

HeJOBtii,  KOT6paro  a  jio(Iii5,        The  man  whom  I  love. 

92.  The  gerund  of  the  subordinate  and  the  verb  of  tlie 
principal  clause  must  express  an  action  of  the  same  agent. 

Obk  cAaa  paO^TavTB,  They  work  sitting. 

93.  When  an  action  indicated  in  the  subordinate  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  principal  clause,  the 
gerund  present  is  employed  not  only  with  verbs  in  the 
present,  as, 

CH4fl  DRiD^,  I  write  sitting. 

but  also  with  verbs  in  the  past  and  future  tenses,  as : 

C^AB  nnclii,  I  wrote  sitting. 

CuAff  6fAY  nHC&Tb,  I  will  write  sitting. 

94.  When  one  action  precedes  another,  then  the  pre- 
ceiing  one  is  expressed  by  a  gerund  in  the  past  tense, 
which  likewise  may  agree  not  only  with  a  verb  in  the 
past,  as, 

04tBinHCb,  OBI  B^meji,  After  dressing,  he  went  out ; 

but  also  with  verbs  in  the  present  and  future  tenses,  as : 

OAieiuBCb,  11  Buxomff  After  dressing  I  go  out. 

OAtBUiach,  B  BuU^y,  After  dressing  I  will  go  out 

2.  Government. — (ynpaRienie.) 

95.  This  part  of  Syntax  will  be  found  fully  treated  of  in 
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the  Practical  Part.  For  direct  government,  see  Lesson  60  ; 
and  for  government  through  prepositions,  see  Lessons  61, 
62  and  63. 


IIL  ORTHOGRAPHY.— (HpaBonHdiHie.) 

1.  Use  op  Letters. 

96.  The  proper  and  accidental  sounds  of  each  letter  were 
explained  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  some  letters  have  more  than  one  sound,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  some  different  ones  which 
represent  the  same  sound.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  Russian  correctly  by  the  ear  alone.  In 
cases  of  doubt,  the  proper  letter  may  be  ascertained 
either  by  finding  the  radical  form  of  the  word,  or  by 
going  through  its  inflexions ;  but  since  this  process  entails 
some  trouble,  and  even  then  is  not  always  successful,  certain 
rules  are  here  given,  in  alphabetical  order,  for  the  con- 
venience of  reference. 

A  occurs  in  the  genit.  sing,  of  adject,  and  pronouns  end- 
ing in  the  nom.  in  bifi,  od,  as,  466paro,  CBflT&ro, 
KOToparo. 

A  is  not  written  after  hard  vowels,  except  some  foreign 
words,  thus— Fenyfl,  and  not  Tenya. 

E  (as  also  b,  m,  n,  ♦)  when  followed  by  H)  take  J,  as, 
iio6j-k),  jo6-i-i6,  Kyn-j-ib,  rpa*-i-ib. 

r. — ^After  r,  in  inflexions,  g,  e,  bi  are  changed  into  a,  0,  Ht 
thus — ciporaro,  leroBLKifl,  canorH,  and  not  crporaro, 
iereaBKiH,  canonli. 
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j^. — ^The  sound  of  x  when  {^ven  to  the  prefix  ot  must 
never  be  written,  as,  OTAibaTb,  6T3biin>. 

E. — In  the  inflexions  of  true  Russian  words,  e  is  changed 
into  0  before  r^  r,  x^  as,  jeroHbKiii^  MuKonbRiH,  c\- 

XOHbRid. 

E  is  found  in  the  apocopated  termination  of  adjectives 
ending  in  ilnbifi,  jBHbitf,  as,  cnoRdHHUil,  BoibHUU ; 
apocop.  caoKo-CHi,  BOJ-eni. 

E  final  accented  after  m,  <],  m,  m  is  changed  into  o,  as, 
iaao,  cBbsRo,  instead  of  iua6,  cvikxie. 

JK. — ^After  this  letter,  bi  and  o  are  changed  into  h  and  e. 
as,  j6»q,  ionvCK),  instead  of  joaibu  johsok). 

3  is  preserved  in  the  prefixes  bo3,  hii3,  pa3,  lis  only 
before  c,  n,  m,  as,  H3-cymHTb,  paa-uapanaTb,  pa3- 
munaTb ;  but  before  all  other  consonants  it  is  changed 
into  c,  as,  Hc-H63nyTb,  pac-xaiKBBaTb,  pac-nn.iHTb.  In 
the  prefixes  6e3i  and  npea-b,  3  is  never  changed  into 
c^  as,  6e3CMepTabiu,  ^po3MtpHbiJi. 

3  is  written  before  wb  final  of  foreign  words,  as,  wa- 
TepbflwiA3Mi  6ap6apA3Mi. 

n  is  written : 

a.  Before  consonants  and  at  the  end  of  words :  H4y» 

b.  Before  vowels  only  in  the  inflexions  of  the  numer. 

natb,  fflcCTb,  etc.,  in  compound  words,  as,  nain- 
yroJbQbiii,  ceMHapiinipnbiii,  etc. 

c.  In  the  inflexion  of  the  second  peraon  pres.  indicat. 

of  verbs  of  second  conju oration,  as,  CMOTptib,  roBO- 
pQTb,  f^ccondpers.  CMdrpnoib^  roBopiiiUb. 
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I  is  written  before  vowels :  Ihul^  liu'in, 

I  must  Dot  be  confounded  with  bi  or  o  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  adjectives^  numerals  and  pronouns  :  iii  is 
written  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  adjective  having  the 
gen.  in  aro^  and  uh  or  oA  of  those  having  the  gen. 
in  aro. 

K  never  precedes  a,  H)^  b,  except  in  foreign  words,  as, 
EibueHb,  Kflxra. 

H  IS  doubled : 

a*  In  words  ending  in  BUKb,  Hbift,  nift,  if  these  latter 
are  formed  from  words  ending  in  h,  as,  dj^h- 
BHiTb,  ni'bH-Hbid,  oc^H-Biil,  derived  from  oitux, 

OCCHb. 

b»  In  passive  particip.  and  qualif.  adjectives  ending  in 

aH-Hbifi,  flH-Hbifl,  eH-HbiH^  as,  seiaHBbiH,  4epeBMa- 

Hbiu,  yGiucTseunbiu. 

J7  is  prefixed  to  personal  profionns  after  prepositions, 

to  distinguish  them  from  the  possessive^  as :  y  Hero, 

*  be  has  -/  y  ero  6paTa, '  at  his  brother's/ 

0  is  written  in  the  nom.  of  masculine  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns having  an  accented  termination,  as,  30J0t6h, 

EaKOB. 

Oro  is  written  in  the  gen.  sing,  of  the  pron.  EaKofi^  laKoii. 

C  is  doubled  in  nouns  ending  in  ctbo,  CKifi,if  formed  from 
words  ending  in  c:  bckvc-ctbo,  Pyc-CKifi. 

T  is  doubled  when  orb  is  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning 
with  T :  OTToro,  orraflTb. 

IJ. — After  B,  bi  is  written  instead  of  ■,  as,  BbiB.ieB0KT», 
BbipVMbBBiTb.  Except  foreign  words^  as,  Bfliara, 
MeAHB^Ba. 
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IJ  must  not  be  written  instead  of  tc  or  ^c  if  T  or  |  be- 
long to  the  root  and  c  to  the  termination^  thus — apa* 
BAicKift,  nepc&4CKifi^  and  not  apaeAmuH,  nepciiiEiH. 

^  is  not  followed  by  «,  H),  bi,  thus — HMih,  H^rifl,  HHffb> 
and  not  nknTb,  HiixrKift,  Hbin-b. 

ni  is  not  followed  by  a,  k),  bi,  which  are  changed  into  a, 
y,  H^  thus — Hii3mafl^  Huamyio,  HAsmie,  and  not  HAdmaa^ 
HU3mioio^  H^smbie. 

m  is  not  followed  by  o,  w,  a,  lo,  but  by  e,  h,  a,  y,  thus — 
rJmcK),  r;fmH,  rj^ma,  rj^my,  and  not  r^moio,  rymw. 

This  letter  must  not  be  written  instead  of  an,  or  C4  if 
3K,  H,  c  belong  to  the  root  or  to  the  prefix,  thus — 
Hy«-H&Ha,  c-HHiaTb,  cnacrie,  and  not  Myia&Ha,  oiHTdTb, 
m&crie. 

LI. — This  sound  is  sometimes  confounded  with  xh,  and 
some  gp-ammarians  do  not  change  ifl  into  u  when  % 
belongs  to  the  prefix  and  h  to  the  root,  as,  oniirpbi- 
BaTB,  npe^H4;^iqifi ;  others  in  the  same  instance  use 
Bi,  as,  OTbirpbieaTB,  npe^f  mifi.  LI,  however^  is  begin- 
ning to  be  generally  adopted. 

T),  b. — ^These  two  semivowels  when  final  do  not  always 
give  a  distinct  hard  or  soft  sound  to  the  preceding 
consonant,  but  are  mute  after  »,  %  m,  nt. 

For  the  placing  of  i  or  b  after  »,  %  m,  m,  the  foUowino^ 
rules  are  to  be  observed : 

2  is  used : 

a.  In  the  nom.  sing,  of  mascul.  nouns  and  adjectives 
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as,  uprBy  uem>y  RaMbimi,  nianrB,  ropATb,  noxdarB, 
as  also  in  the  nom.  of  the  pron.  Hami  and  Baini>. 

b.  In  the  gen.  plur.  of  nouns  ending  in  e  and  a,  as, 

YHHiiBnix,  Tyix,  J0»%,  Homx,  and  in  that  of  the 
numerals  Tbicflii. 

c.  In  the  conjunction  xi  contracted  from  xe,  as,  loxi, 

Tor^dHCi,  from  T6Hse,  Tor^dHse. 

d.  In  the  prepositions  MearB,  npoM^HTL. 

L  is  written : 

a.  In  the  nom.  of  femin.  nouns,  as,  hohb,  MBiniB,  BemB. 

b.  In  the  second  pers.  sing.  pres.  indicat.,  as,  ^IjaemB, 

roBopAmB. 

e.  In  the  second  pers.  of  the  imperative,  as,  DJaHb, 

ibmB,  pi^KB. 

d.  In  the  infinitive  of  verbs  ending  in  hb,  as,  kchb, 

TOJOHB. 

e.  In  the  terminations  of  the  adverbs :  jhoib,  npoHB, 

T04B  BTB  T01B,  and  some  others. 

%  pronounced  like  e,  is  used  in  the  following  roots  and 
terminations : 

(1 )  J  is  initial  in  only  two  words  and  their  derivatives : 
ixaTB,  *  to  ride,'  and  icTB,  *  to  eat.* 

t  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  following  and  their 
derivatives  : 


6ect4a,  conTenation. 
E-f-tjlMufi,  pale. 
BiraTb,  GiiRkth,  to  run. 
Et4a,  woe,  ((jiAHUft,  poor;  00- 

6114a,  Tietory.) 
Bijutt,  whita. 


Efci,  demon. 

BIK4B,  the  name  of  the  letter  tf. 

Bt4an,  to  know. 

BtRi,  age. 

Btoa,  Vienna. 

BlbB^il'L,  crown. 
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names  of  riven. 


BtBin,  a  broom. 
Btpm,  to  believeb 
B-ftpa,  faith. 
BliCHiB,  to  weigh. 
B'feCTb,  intelligenoa. 
Btci,  weight. 
BtTBb,  branch. 
BtTpiy  wind. 
B-feKO,  eye-lid. 
Btan,  to  blow. 
TBtBi,  anger. 
rHt46fl,  bay. 
Tat9A6,  nest, 
rptxi,  sin. 
4B*np'B,  ^ 

4H'feCTpik,  } 

4tBa,  a  virgin. 

^tB&n,  4tTb,  (except  oa^JRAB^ 

clothes). 
4*^419  grandfather. 
AtjAxh,  to  divide. 
4tTii,  children. 
4^111%,  AiixThf  to  do. 
(HaA^RTbci,  to  hope,  exoept  ea- 

4^iR4a,  hope.) 
JReitik,  glands. 
SEojiao,  iron, 
daiis,  devices. 
3Bt34&,  star. 
Sirkpb,  beast. 
Sittt,  serpent 
JliBiihy  to  yawn. 
StB^ qa,  pnpil  (of  the  eye). 
RaitBa,  a  cripple. 
Rjtn,  chamber. 
KJtTKa,  cage. 
Rojtflo,  knee. 
RptORlll,  strong. 
JeJtflTb,  to  fondle. 
a«BuR,  left« 


JLtan,  toclfmb. 

JtBb,  idleness. 

JtB^Tfc,  to  stick. 

JtMif  fishing  Una 

Jttc%,  forest 

dItTO,  sommer. 

Jt«iHn,  to  cure. 

Jltxapb,  a  physician. 

lfe4Bt4by  a  bear. 

UiiAhf  copper. 

Mti-k,  chalk. 

Mtsa,  ^ange. 

Mtpa,  measure. 

Micro,  place. 

Htcflm,  month. 

Mtm&Tfc,  to  hinder. 

MtTBTb,  to  mark. 

Utx-h,  fur,  bag. 

HerfiCTa,  bride. 

Ht,  (prefix  used  with  pronoana 

and  adverbs). 
Htra,  indulgence. 
HinBuB,  tender. 
Ht4po,  bosom. 
HtMeirfc,  aGermnn. 
H'ftn,  no. 
L  isanca,  to  deny. 
O0i4i,  dinner. 
OOirb,  vow,  promise. 
Opixi,  nut 

neiea-ir'L,  (name  of  people). 
HffeBi,  captivity. 
Ditceaby  mould. 
nj-Kini,  a  bald  pate, 
DoBtrb,  district 
DoJtBO,  log. 
IIoctTiiTb,  to  visit 
npoptxa,  a  hule,  slit 
HpicfluB,  sweet 
ntriA,  dappledi  piebald. 
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ntiia,  froth. 

D'feRin,  to  reproach* 

n-fexdra,  infantry. 

Il'bnitt,  a  pedestrian. 

P'fe4Rifl,  scarce. 

pi.li>Ra,  nulish. 

piaan,  to  cut. 

PtSBUfi,  playfuL 

P'ftR&,  river. 

Pina,  tamip. 

PtCBBqa,  eye-lash. 

PtcT^    (root   deriv.    Bcxpiia, 

meeting). 
Pftib,  speech. 
Ftmeftd,  sieve. 
Ptmin,  to  decide. 
PtiiTb,  tognsh. 
CBHpinuA,  ferodoufl. 
Csialil,  fresh. 
CirfiTL,  the  light* 
Citxh,  trace. 
CitodB,  blind. 
CMli^Tbca,  to  langh. 
GBtri,  snow. 
Cq'Iii,  haste. 
CrplLia,  arrow. 
CrtHa,  wall, 
cisepi,  north. 


CtHO,  hay. 

Ctffb,  tabernacle. 

Cipa,  sulphur. 

Ctpull,  gray. 

CtTOB^n,  to  lament. 

CtTb,  net. 

C-fi^b,  (cfeRy),  to  hew,  to  whip. 

CtflTb,  to  sow. 

CtMfl,  seed. 

TtAO,  body. 

T%Bb,  shadow. 

TicHUfly  narrow. 

PfeCTO,   dough. 

TtniRTb,  to  amuse. 

Xj'fe^i,  bread. 

Xj'fiB'b,  stay. 

XptBi,  horseradish. 

Xtpi,  the  letter  x, 

l(B'firb,  colour. 

J^tAith,  to  filter. 

I^lLiosaTb,  to  kiss. 

niiutt,  whole. 

I^'b.ib,  aim. 

Utukf  price. 

I^tneB'fiTb,  to  grow  stiff. 

Iltni,  a  flail. 

It^ob,  chain. 

^eiOBtiTb,  man. 


C*4<)t,  grey. 

!B  occurs  in  the  following  terminations : 

(1)  In  the  comparative  degree,  as,  4o6pie,  4o6piuraift. 

(2)  In  the  prepositional  case  of  nouns  of  the  first  de- 

clension, except  those  ending  in  in,  ie,  as,  ua 

CTOji,  Bl>  UOJti, 

(8)  In  the  dative  and  prepositional  sing,  of  nouns  of 
the  second  declension,  except  those  ending  in 
iff,  B ;  also  in  the  dative  and  prepositional  of  the 
pronouns  n,  tbi,  ce6i,  as,  boa*,  mh*,  leGi,  ce6*. 
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(4)  In  the  instrumental  sing,  of  the  pronouns  no,  hto, 

TOTh,  Becb,  as,  Kbwby  h^mi,  riwh,  jickwb. 

(5)  In  the  nominat.  plur.  feminine  of  the  numerals 

OAUHi,  ABa,  and  the  pronouns  ona,  66a^  TOTb,  BCf, 

aS;  O^ui,  4Bi,  OHS,  oSt,  li,  BCt. 

(6)  In  all  cases  plur.  of  the  numeral  feminine  o^flij  and 

the  pronouns  66i,  rt,  aci. 

(7)  In  verbs  of  first  conjugation  of  first  class  ending 

in  iK>,  irhj  the  vowel  i  is  preserved  in  all  aspects, 
tenses,  moods  and  derivative  words^  as,  Bja^BiO, 
KiajiiTb,  perf.  asp.  ofijaAiib,  nouns  ua^tHie,   ua- 
AiTeib,etc. 
The  verbs  niib,  cicTK,  and  all  verbs  of  the  ninth  class 
having  i  before  lb  in  the  infinitive,  take  it  both  in 
the  past  tense  and  in  the  derivative  words,  as,  nirK 
ntTbiA,  atnie,  etc. 
Exceptions. — ^The  participle  passive  past  of  verbs  of 
ninth  class  ending  in  ^trb,  rtrb,  in  which  a*  t  is 
changed  into  »,  h,  take  e  instead  of  i,  as,  Bepitrb, 
Bep'icHi^  cHABTb,  dmtfLiu 

(8)  jS  occurs  in  the  termination  of  the  following  ad- 
verbs: BesA^,  BHi,  BOM*,  a^icb,  aokoj*,  4ocejt, 

AOTOjt,  AHJtt,  RpOMi,  BUflt,  OTKOlt,  (yiC&A%    UOJUt, 

nocii,  pasB*. 

(9)  S  is  also  written  in  words  having  a  doubtful  sound 

similar  to  h,  as  in  some  proper  names — AjeKcifi, 

CeprBH,  and  in  the  nouns  rpanoxiBH  and  AnpiiB. 

» 
9,  V. — See  Practical  Part,  pp.  14  and  16. 

H)  if  preceded  by  q,  m  is  changed  into  y. 

S. — Occurs  in  the  termination  of  foreign  words  ending 
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in  ia,  io^  as,  Asiii,  uaTepia^  Hxaiifl  ;  but  in  their  de- 
rivatives, fl  is  changed  into  a,  as^  asiarem,  Hare- 
pia.ibBbiu. 

Those  derivatives  in  which  i  can  be  contracted  into  b, 
are  written  with  n,  as,  HTaJbHHCKiu. 

0  is  found  in  Greek  words  written  with  0  (not  <^),  in 
English,  French,  etc.  with  th^  as,  AeftHW,  0e4opi; 
but  foreign  words  introduced  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  also  those  met  with 
in  common  use  are  written  with  t,  as,  TeaTpi, 
*  theatre/  leopifl,  '  theory/  etc. 


II.  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

97.  Capital  letters  are  used   in  Russian  as  in  English, 
with  a  few  slight  exceptions  : 

a.  Adjectives  are  written  with  capitals  only  when  used 
as  proper  names,  as  :  ABcrpiHCKafl  HMnepifl,  ^  Austrian 
Empire/  OpaHnyacKafl  PecnyfiiHKa,  'French  Re- 
public /    ^epHoe  Mope,  *  Black  Sea.'    Otherwise  a 

small  letter  is  used,  as :  aBcrpiitcRid  coJAarB, '  Austrian 
soldier/  ^paniiyacKiH  Ta6&Ri,  'French  tobacco/ 

b.  The  pronoun  Bbi, '  you,'  in  all  its  inflexions  takes 
a  capital  letter  in  correspondence. 


IlL  PUNCTUATION.— (3h4kh  npenHndHJH.) 

98.  The  points  used  in  Russian  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  comma  [ ,  ]  (sanaTaa) . 

(2)  The  semicolon  [ ;]  (roHKa  cb  3aniT0K)). 
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(3)  The  colon  [ :  ]  (^tBoeroiie). 

(4)  The  full  stop  [  .  ]  (lOHKa). 

(5)  The  interrogation  point  [  ?  ]  (3Hain»  Bonpocftre-i bHWfl). 

(6)  The  exclamation  point  [ !  ]  (3Hain»  BO^KjHnaTeibHbiA). 

(7)  The  hyphen  [  -  ]   (qepra  or  snairb  OT^'fiJHTeibHbifl). 

(8)  The  point  of  suspension  [ ]  (saaiTb  nped^Ka- 

TCJbHblft). 

(9)  The  parenthesis [()]  (snairbBMicTftTeJbHbift  orcKc6Kn). 

(10)  The   quotation    marks   [„   '*]    (KaeuHKH  or  3BaRi> 

BHOCHblJI). 

99.  They  only  differ  from  the  English  in  their  use  in  the 
following  particulars : 

(1)  Subordinate  clauses,  however  short  or  whatever 
word  they  begin  with,  must  be  separated  from  the 
main  clause  by  a  comma. 

^eJOB'Sni,  Kordparo  vu  B^4BTe,  Holt  The  man  whom  yoa   see   is   my 

6parb.  brother. 

Ohi  nocryn^A,  sarfc  cjt40BaJ0.  He  acted  aa  he  ought. 

Jyime  n6a4Bo,  Htjn  bbkofa^  Better  late  than  never. 

(2)  Short  sentences,  whether  connected  by  the  con- 
junctions H,  a,  no  or  not,  are  likewise  separated  by 
commas. 

&T0  cnpaBeAiJ&BO,  a  to  j6sbo,  Thia  ia  true  and  that  ia  fidae, 

100.  The  semicolon  must  be  employed  between  two  or 
more  members  of  a  period,  when  they  are  either  complex  or 
comprise  subordinate  or  parenthetical  clauses,  as  : 

He  Torfc  Gixevhfm  HirbeTi  mIio;  ho        Not  he  is  poor  who  haa  little,  bat 
TOTb,  no  mei&ffn  Madraro.  he  who  deairea  maeh. 
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IV,    THE  TONIC  ACCENT.— (Cioroy^apgHie.) 

(See  page  29). 

101.  The  accent  undergoes  transposition  in  inflexion 
according  to  fixed  and  definite  laws^  which  are  easily  learnt. 

102.  The  oblique  cases  of  nouns  generally  retain  the 
accent  of  the  nominative^  as^  SaKoHi^  Teipa^b,  gen.  saKooa, 
Terpa^B,  dat.  aaKday,  Terpa^H,  etc. 

103.  When  the  accent  is  transposed,  the  change  is  re- 
tained in  all  subsequent  cases.  The  transposition  may 
begin : 

a.  With  the  gen.  sing.,  as :  pvK&Bi,  CiOHX ;  gen.  pyKaBa, 
C.10B&  ;  dat.  pyKasy,  cioiiy,  etc. 

6,  With  the  nom.  plur.,  as:  hbhi,  ca;n»;  gen.  nAna,  ca- 
Aa ;  plur.  nom.  HflHi>i,  ca^bi ;  gen.  ^iBHoirb,  ca^oei,  etc. 

c.  With  the  gen.  plur.,  as  :  ayCi,  rpo6T» ;  plur.  nom.  ay- 
6i»i,  rp66bi ;  gen.  syfioFb,  rpoGosi ;  dat.  sySaMi,  rpo6aM%^  etc. 

104.  In  the  plural  of  neuter  nouns  ending  in  o,  e,  when 
the  accent  is^  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  nom.  sing.,  it  passes 
to  the  last,  and  when  on  the  last  passes  to  the  first,  as : 
cidBO^  BBQo  ;  plur.  nom.  ciosa  BAea. 

105.  In  adjectives  and  passive  participles  the  accent  is 
shifted  : 

a*  To  the  apocopated  termination  of  the  feminine,  as  : 

H^BuB,     apooop.  m.   eon,     f.  BOBa,    n.  B6iio. 
Bii4Hufi,        „        in.  Bii4eHX,  f.  BB4fl&,  n.  8^400. 

h.  To  the  apocop*  termination  of  feminine^  neuter  and 
plural,  as : 

ElLfuft,       apoeop.    m.  (ftxit,       f.  6t.i&,       n.  011.16,       pi.  0^A. 
Xopdmitt,         „         m.  zopdnn,  U  xopoma,  n.  xoponi6,  pi.  xopoini. 
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To  these  belong  passive  participles  in  ani,  toi,  eai,  and 
possessive  adjectives  in  hhi^  as : 

^aei,        fem.  A^uk,        neut.  4aii6,        plur.  4aB&. 

llAhAui,         „     HJkBH^  9      IIJi>BIl6,  „     HJbHOhl. 

106.  In  verbs  the  chief  transpositions  calling*  for  notice 
are  those  of  tense,  person,  gender^  and  that  of  namber  in 
the  past  tense. 

(1)  The  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs  of  the  first  and 
second  class  take  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable^  as  : 
^UTaTb, 'to  read;'  pres.  HHTaio;  past  HHTaJi.  But 
in  monosyllabic  verbs  having  two  syllables  in  the 
present  with  the  accent  on  the  last,  the  accent  is 
restored  to  the  first  syllable  in  the  past,  as :  ntib, 
^  to  sing ;'  pres.  noib ;  past  iiijn>,  fern,  ntia,  neut. 
nuio,  plur.  oi^a. 

(2)  Verbs  of  the  fourth  class  having  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  transfer  it  to  the  final  in  the  past  tense, 
as :  ropeBaiB,  *  to  grieve  ;'  pres.  ropibio ;  past  rope- 
Bail. 

(3)  Verbs  of  the  second  and  third  classes  having  the 
accent  on  the  termination  of  the  first  person,  transfer 
it  in  the  second  person  to  the  radical  syllable,  the 
change  being  retained  throughout,  as :  opaib,  *  to 
till;*  KOiOTb,  'to  sting;'  pres.  opw,  kojk);  second 
pers.  opciub,  Koieuib ;  third  pers.  operb,  Koierb,  etc. 

(4)  The  following  three  of  the  ninth  class,  CHorptTb, 
'  to  look ;'  Tepniib,  *  to  bear  ;*  and  4epaiaTb,  *  to  hold  ;' 
and  most  verbs  of  the  tenth  class  also  follow  this 
rule,  as:  CMorpib,  lepnjM),  Jio6jib;  second  person, 
CMdrpHQib,  T^paHinb,  iibdHinb,  etc. 
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Exceptions. — J{dLB&fh,  *  to  give ;'  ciaTb,  '  to  send/  pre- 
serve the  accent  in  the  second  pers.^  as,  ^aib,  uuk), 
second  pers.  ^aenib,  mjemb,  etc. 

(5)  In  other  classes  the  transposition  takes  place  as 
follows : 

In  the  4th  class  :~npnf^,    2nd  pen.  np^venik,  ete. 
7th    „         «or^,        „      „     Mrtwenib,    ^ 
8th     „  IMBf,        „       ^     TiHeoib,       „ 

107.  According  to  the  second  person  singular  is  accented 
the  third  pers.  sing,  and  all  persons  of  the  plural,  as,  nuiuy, 
nAmemb,  nAuierb,  ukmewb,  DKiQieTe,  aAmyrB. 

108.  According  to  the  first  pers.  sing,  are  accented  the 
persons  of  the  imperative^  as,  nil  my,  imperat.  noiuA,  plur. 
nHQiAre.  But  if  the  imperative  end  in  fi,  and  the  first  person 
pres.  in  ib  accented^  then  the  accent  necessarily  falls  on  the 
vowel  preceding  it,  as^  cioib,  uioiby  imperat.  STod^  uiofl. 

1 09.  When  the  past  tense  masc.  sing,  is  monosyllabic 
without  counting  the  prefix  or  the  suffix  off,  the  accent  is 
shifted  for  the  other  genders  and  number  according  to  the 
rule  of  adjectives  and  participles. 

110.  Of  the  above,  those  having  the  past  in  bai,  wx,  H.ni, 
bui,  shift  the  accent  to  the  feminine  only,  such  are  Gparb, 
FHatB,  ndCTh,  ;(paTB,  imaTb,  acpaib,  sBaiB,  34aTb,  4  rait,  BpaiL, 
TKaib,  B3flTb,  CHflTb,  and  others  formed  from  the  root  nib,  as 

also    RIflCTb,    BHTb,   HCBTb,  JHTb,  OHTb,  6blTb,  nJblTb,  CIMTb,  Me 

pcTb,  nepeTb,  and  their  compounds  noiiep^^b,  OTQcpuTb,  as, 
for  example : 

^pan,  fem.  tfpajA,  sent  0piiO,  plar.  6p&Ji, 

DpHB«j>„     npuBUi,  „     npinuOtf,     apuuuu. 
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111.  All  other  compounds  formed  from  the  root  aTi», 
which  in  the  masc.  take  the  accent  on  the  prefix^  retain  it 
throughout,  as,  saaui,  fern.  saHflja,  neut.  aanaio,  plur.  sa- 
Hflja. 

112.  Most  verbs  of  the  eighth  class  transfer  the  accent  in 
the  past  tense  to  the  termination  of  fhe  fern,  and  neut.,  as 
also  to  that  of  the  plural,  as :  BeciH, '  to  lead ;'  TOioib, '  to 
pound;'  past  Beii,  TOJoirb;  fem.  Beia,  miiua;  neut  BCio, 
TOiKJo ;  plur.  Beikj  TOiKik. 

113.  Some  of  the  above  named^  when  nsed  in  reflective 
form,  transfer  the  accent  in  the  past  to  the  suiBx  on  for  the 
masculine,  but  for  the  femin.  and  neut.  as  well  as  the  plur. 
to  the  syllable  preceding  it,  as  : 

Cpaicil,        fern.  Opaj&Cb,        neut  6pai(5cb,        plur.  OpaJiicb. 

DpHHflJci,      f,       npiBU&CB,        „       npHHJUdCft-,        „     npHBlJHCk 

114.  The  prepositions  b30,  bo,  ao,  sa^  hso,  aa,  najio, 
0,  o6i,  o6o,  oT,  OTo,  no,  no4,  noAo,  npe,  nep6,  npa,  npo, 
pa3&,  pa3,  CO,  y,  when  prefixed  to  the  past  tense  of  some 
monosyllabic  verbs  or  their  passive  participles,  take  the 
accent,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  following  twelve  verbs  and  their  participles 
transfer  the  accent  in  the  past  to  the  prefix  for  the 
masculine,  neuter  and  plural,  the  feminine  retaining 
the  original  accent ;  such  are : 

Aan,  B^an,  hti,  latb,  Kjacik,  jei*,  nnib,  mmn,  njun,  Oun,**  HepCTk,  nepvr*, 
as  for  example : 

Maso.  IIp64aJi,  Dp6»iiJ'fc  ;  participle  opd^aHi,  np^Sxim. 

Fem.  Upo^ajH,  Dp02HBJ& ;  „  npo^afli,    opoaina. 

Neut.  npo4aio,  np^HiHJO;  „  Dpojano,  nptSsDTO. 

Plur.  np64ajB,  npdstiUH ;  „  npo^asu,  dp^jrbtu. 
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(2)  The  followiDg  passive  participles  take  the  accent  on 
the  prefix  for  all  genders  and  plural ;  such  are : 

endiDg  in    aBi:    cdsaaBV  or^cjan,  paa^am,  cdiraoi,  BStSpBasx,  npilx- 

tam,  8d3Bafl'^  aiiBpaH'fc,  iip6x4aBi,  iidxpaHi,  ia- 
6paai,  o66xpasn,  BdraaHV  npdciiaBi. 

ending  in  tt^eRi :    derived  from  m/fri,  as,  B^ttAeai,  np6ll4eB'b,  etc. 

ending  in    rn :    tiMKByr^  Ba^iByn,  no4^rflyn,  etc 

115.  The  prefix  bbi  takes  the  accent  in  verbs  of  perfect 
aspect  throughout  all  their  inflections  and  in  all  their  de- 
rivatives, as  :  BUBecTB,  *  to  lead  out ;'  past  bbibciIj  fut.  bu- 
Be^y ;  imperat.  bubcab,  etc 
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INDEX. 


A. 

About,  325,  Obs.  4. 
Abroad,  208. 
Accent,  29,  567* 
Accnsatire  (Govemiiient),  454. 
Ache  (to),  296. 

ActiTO  Verbs  (ConjngatioD  of),  529. 
Adjectiye,  510. 
Adjective  ( PoaseasiTe),  222. 
Adjective  (Relative),  281. 
Adverb,  538. 
Against,  312. 
All,  521. 
Alone,  95. 
And,  48. 
Any,  43. 
ApcKSope,  29. 

Apocope  of  Adjective,  230. 
Appendix,  499. 
Article,  499. 
As,  269. 
As-~a8,26a 
As  fiur  as,  290. 

Aspects  of  Verbs,  205, 374,  523. 
AngmentatiTe  Adjectives,  273. 
„  Nouns,  85,  184. 

Auxiliary  Verbs  (Conjugation  of), 
527. 


B. 

Bebave  (to),  290. 
Both,  151,  240. 
Branches  of  the  Verb,  322. 
But,  181. 
By,  297. 

C. 

Call  (to),  284. 

Cannot,  164. 

Capital  Letters,  555. 

Cardinal   Numerals,  95,   104,  163, 

179. 
Cases,  503. 

Collective  Nouns,  78,  Obs.  7- 
Common  Gender,  500. 

„      Verbs,  355, 522. 
Comparative  (Formation  of  Indeclin- 
able), 265. 
Comparison  (Degrees  of  ),  259. 
Complete  Verbs,  377* 
Compound  Adjectives,  516. 
Nouns,  510. 
Verbs,  420, 426, 433, 538. 

„         Numerals,  348.        , 
Concord  of  words,  544. 
Conjugation,  238,  257. 

„  of  Active  Verbs,  529. 
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CoDJugfttion  of  Auxiliary  Verba,  527- 
Irregular  Verba,  440. 
Iterative  and  Perfect 
of  Unity,  532. 
Neuter  Verbs,  531. 
Passire  Verbs,  636. 
Regular  Verbs,  406. 
Reflective  VerbB,534. 
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Conjunction,  542. 
Christian  Names,  196. 

D. 

Dative  (Government),  453. 
Declension  of  Adjectives,  512,  514. 
„        „    Possessive  Adjectives, 
22a 
Declension  of  Pronouns,  619. 

„        „    Substantives, '504. 
Declension  of  Substantives  and  Ad- 
jectives Feminine,  166,  170. 
Declension  of  Substantives  and  Ad- 
jectives Masculine,  31,  76. 
Declension  of  Substantives  and  Ad- 
jectives Neuter,  127, 137. 
Defective  Verbs,  378. 
Definite  Imperfect  Aspect,  376. 
Demonstrative  Pronouns,  65. 
Derivation  of  Adjectives,  516. 
„        ^     Nouns,  509. 
„        „     Verbs,  538. 
Diminutive  Adjectives,  273. 

„  Nouns,  85,  185,  194. 

Division  of  Letters,  9. 
Do  (to),  67,  Obs.  4. 
Double  Verbs,  377,  382. 


E. 


Each  other,  811. 
Else,  304. 


Epenthesis,  29. 
Etymology,  499. 
Ever,  288. 


F. 


Family  Names,  224,  Obs.  4. 
Fear  (to).  107. 
Feminine -Gender,  155. 
„        Nouns,  500. 
Feminine    Nouns  (Formation   of), 

211,501. 
Few,  146. 
For,  191,319. 
Foreign  Nouns,  245. 
Forty,  325,  Obs.  3. 
Future  Tense,  324. 


G. 


Gender,  36,  500. 

Generic  Possessive  Adjectives,  226. 

Genitive  (Government),  460. 

Genitive  of  Substantives  in  y,  45. 

Gerund,  307,  626. 

Get  (to),  141,  290. 

Glad,  254. 

Go  (to),  131,  197. 

Government  (direct),  460. 

Government    of    Compound     an<l 

Simple  Words,  480. 
Government  of  Prepositions,  459- 
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Half,  340. 

Have  (you),  35,  Obs.  1. 

He,  520. 

His,  47. 

However,  338. 

Hundred,  326,  Obs.  3. 
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I  (declension),  619. 

If  you  please,  94. 

Imperative,  330. 

Imperative   for    Subjunctive,  3T6, 

Obs.  4. 
Imperfect  Aspect,  205, 376. 
Impersonal  Verbs,  361,  626. 
Impersonal  Compound  Verbs,  362. 

In,  304. 

Inchoative  Aspect,  376,  421. 

Incomplete  Verbs,  377- 
Indefinite  Pronouns,  345. 
Indefinite  Imperfect  Aspect,  375. 
Infinitive  as  complement    to    Im- 
personal Verbs,  364. 

Infinitive  Mood,  238,  245,  251,  257. 

Instrumental  (Government),  455. 

Interjections,  543. 

Interrogative    Sentences,    56,  248, 
Obs.  11,  363,  Obs.  3. 

Irregular  Verbs,  439. 

It,  36,  81, 162, 180,  620. 

It  is,  246,  363. 

Iterative  Aspect,  205,  376,  389. 

Iterative  Aspect  (Conjugation  of), 

532. 
Itself,  318. 

J. 

Judge  of  (to  be  a),  290. 
Just,  199. 

K. 

Keep  a  promise  (to),  431. 
Keep  on  one's  guard  (to),  21& 
Knit  (to),  386. 
Knock  against  (to),  311. 
Know  (to),  95. 


L. 

Learn  (to),  227. 

Leave  (to),  287. 

Left,  288. 

Lend  (to),  319. 

Let  (to),  334. 

Love,  like  (to),  66, 192. 

M. 

Many,  146. 

Marry  (to),  277f  Obs.  2. 
Masculine  Nouns,  500. 
Masculine  Nouns  in  b,  601. 
Masculine  Nouns  having  plural  in 
a,  92. 

May,  might,  317- 

Moods,  523. 

Most,  284. 

Much,  248. 

Must,  149. 


N. 
Names  of  Natives  (Formation  of), 

202. 
Nay.  288. 
Need  (to),  165. 
Negation  in  Russian,  51. 
Negative  Pronouns,  345. 
Negative  Sentences,  363,  Obs.  3. 
Neuter  Nouns,  500. 
Neuter  Verb,  622. 
Neuter  Verb  (Conjugation  of),  531. 
Ninety,  325,  Obs.  3. 
Nor  I,  290. 
Not  a,  165. 
Nouns  in  b,  501. 
Nouns  (Verbal),  369. 
Now  and  then,  288 

Number,  75,  502 
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Number  (defectiTe),  123,  178. 

NumenUfl,  104. 

Numerals  (declensioD),  514. 

0. 

Of,  72,  ObB.  6, 179. 
One  and  a  half,  348. 
One's  own,  620. 
Ordinal  Numerals,  117. 
Orthography,  647. 
Ought,  317. 
Our,  64,  520. 
Out,  242. 

P. 

Participle  (Active),  293. 
„        (Passive),  300. 

Participles,  525. 

Passive  Verbs,  366,  622. 

Passive  Verbs  (Conjugation  of),  536. 

"  Past,"  326,  Obs.  7. 

Past  Tense,  89,  245,  Obs.  2. 

People,  82. 

Perfect  Aspect,  206,  214,  Obs.  4, 
376,  396. 

Perfect  Aspect  of  Duration,  376. 

Perfect  Aspect  of  Unity,  215,  376, 

397. 
Perfect  Inchoative  Aspect,  421. 
Perfect  of  Unity  (Conjugation  of), 

632. 
Perfect  Simple  Verbs,  404. 
Permutation  of  Letters,  28. 
Personal  Verbs,  526. 
Passive  Adjectives,  222, 283,  Obs.  6. 
Possessive  Case,  46,  Obs.  & 
Possessive  Pronouns,  71. 
Position  of  Words,  486,  492. 
Potential  Mood,  315. 
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Prefixes,  415,  481. 
Predicate,  246,  253. 
Prepositions,  641. 

>»    Governing  the  Genitive,  469. 

^  »    Governing  the  Dative,  464. 

„    Governing  the  Accusative, 

46a 
99    Governing  the  Instrmnen- 

tal,  474. 
«9    Governing  the  Prepoeition- 
a],  476. 
Prepositional  Verbs,  207,  Obs.  9, 

420,  426,  433. 
Present  (Formation  of),  314. 
Present  Tense,  59. 
Pronoun,  617. 
Pronunciation,  9. 
Prosthesis,  29. 
Punctuation,  666. 


Qualifying  Adjectives,  510. 

R. 

Rather,  296. 

Reciprocal  Verbs,  355,  522. 
Reflective  Verbs,  151,  363,  622. 
Reflective  Verbs  (Conjugation  of), 

534. 
Rektive  Adjectives,  281. 
Remain  (to),  287. 

S. 
Same,  318. 
Self,  216,  619. 
ShaU,  386. 
She,  520. 

Should,  316,  Obs.  6. 
Simple  Verbs,  524. 
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Simple  Verbs  of  Perfect  Aspect,  404. 
Sir,  110. 
Some,  or  any,  43. 
Sore,  297. 
Speak  (to),  70. 
Strong,  234,  Obs.  9. 
Subjunctiye  Mood,  316. 
Substantive,  30,  600. 
Substantives  in  OKi,  39. 
S^cope,  29. 
S^tax,  644. 

T. 
TTcDse,  624. 
rrbat,3]6,  Ob8.2,  621. 
The— the,  269. 
Then,  317,  Obs.  7- 
This,  70, 180. 
Tboa,  619. 
Tonie  Accent,  657. 
Trade  (to),  132. 
Trot  (to),  192. 

U. 

Use  of  letters,  547. 
Used  to  be,  366,  398. 

V. 
Verb,  622. 
Verbal  Nouns,  369. 


Verbs  (CoDJagation  of),  527. 

„      Irregular,  439. 

„      Regular,  626. 

„      Irregular  formation,  444. 

„      Preceded  by  a  negative,  42. 
Very  much,  103. 

W. 

Wash  (to),  181. 

Whatever,     whenever,    wherever, 

whichever,  whoever,  338. 
Which,  146,  Obs.  3,621. 
Who,  which,  66,  Obs.  1. 
Why,  103. 
Will,  386. 
Words  Governing  the  Genitive,  481. 

„        „    the  Dative,  482. 

„        „    the  Accusative,  483. 

„        „    the  Instrumental,  483. 

„        „    the  Prepositional,  484. 
Would,  316,  Obs.  6. 


Y. 


Yes,  33. 
Your,  33. 
Yearly,  380. 
Years,  217. 
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